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coins have been odrafionally dlfcovered about the ila** 
£ion in the laft and^reient ceiituty». and ^ny have been lately 
found in the precin£ts of jhe town* But. none of the pieces 
were uncommon. And one of them was of that ipecie$ of braiis 
coins or med&ls which have C CAESAR DICTATOR upon 
OQefide and VENI VIDI VlCLi^thin a laurel wrea^ upon tfee 
other, the well-known^forgery of cm .mintage 

of the famous Paduan.—^A large Rohi^ of g<^ has alio ^ 
bcfen difciovered at the Ration And sitNaait RRy years agC^ was 
thrown up by the plou^*a large fword of iron ih vciygood con* 
fervation, as it is delineated in *the annexed plati» and 
five inches and a quarter in length* *I^bO^}nindl6 is eighteen inr 
ches and a quarter in length and.d>ur and hquaiftser ihcir* 

cumference, lined all round* with ibsne li^pinses o^WY;^»*and 
covered over with leather abobe; is by a b|P0e aonnd- 

ball of iron, about a pound in welghl^ laitMiie^remys and*Is 
croifed by an iron guard, twenty ihel^s a^ a 
at the other. The bladb, whiph 
carries a double edge, is nearly 
guard, and t%pcrs*gently away to a 

weapon, lighter than &e Rone-ma3<^i5ile demKied'%^ an^' 
'equally tvlth the Celt dedgned to Be wiei()pd by both han^ 
gether, is Icven pounds; au^elfeven ounces in we^ht* * ThecuK- ' 
ofity is •undoubtedly Roman, is vbiy like th^ fwbrd that is de»- 
feribe'd upqfi a Roman monument discovered in London and ro*^ 
poiited at Oxfbtti, and 1$ now in the po^eiSon* of Thomas 
Birch Efq, of Ardwick *. * • 

But wiiUe the whole are& of the CaRle-6eld was thus applied^ 
to* a vasiety• of ufes, the low level of thd ground whkh i$ db* 

•Ha • reaiy. 
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CHAP. L 

3 E C T. I. 

MID the various doubts and uncertainties with whic i 
J A ^ ignorance and inattentijon have clouded the Roman geo- 
hjM^M gmphy of, our illknd, no uncertainty has evci^^arifen and 
no doubt has ever been flatted,concerning the well-known claim 
of Miinchefler to the charaifler 6f ja Roman flation.' A Roman 
flation has been acknowledged by all tl^e antiquarians to have been ■ 
planted in the neighbourhood of Manchefl'er. A Roman flation 
has been acknowledged by all the antiquarians to have been con- 
flrutfled u/?Qiv];h“ bank of the Mcdlock and within the circuit 
of the Cajil^r^cld. Arid., the flatiqh is cbnfefled by all of them 
to have, beeiCtlie denominated Manc?uniivn of th^^Roman Itine- 
vaty. But the origin of this Mancunium*' is hot, all the an- 

B tiquarians,. 
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^tiquai'ians have ^^jiplly/agreed to fuppofe, derivea merely^ancl 
ahfolJitely from^ the Romaics* The appssUatida by which it i$ 
ooced in the Roman Itinerary is pbyioul^npt-JVomafJ, is^ ob-; 
‘^fllyMeduc^cl froin the Britifli language. Mid this plain cir- 
toance’flrikingly Itiggella to the mind, that tlfe name was 
If original! y impofed" l^y the' Ronians, that Jtjie irame was iK>- 
tuly impoicti by thp Brih)ns tliemfel'^es. Ajnd the Britons only 
' bould communicate'a Rritifli name to a Roman fbrtrefs. . But if 
the Romans had l)een* the original conftrii(3:ers of the fort, they» 
., would certainly, th«y muft neccCarjly, have given it a Hc»maii 
l^ name* If the hteit of the fort had lainjtotally'undiftin^tiiflied 
] .from the‘wafte around it by any particular denomination till* the 
^<^omans firft fixed their ftatioi>upon it, it would neceflTarily^a^e 
oeived a particular a Roman deaopiiRation from them. And 
^ hen the Romans had given ^t a R<5haaii nama at firtl, they 
woul^ certainly no^ have adopted Jftiy other name^ afterwards 
whieft the fi»jye^ed Britons might ha«e pleaftd to bcRow upon 
it. They would certainly not *havc inferted that name in thei^ 
formal Itineraries^ th^ would cettainly not have fuper- 

leded the original Roman nam% for ever by the new Britilh one. 
Ading entirely upon a rei^erfed plan# they greatly affeded to bury 
the Brithh under Roman namesj a«ch to fuperfede Durovernum 
by Cantiopolis, Durocobrivis hy Foru-na^Dianae, Londinium by 
Eboracwm Deva and Ifca Silurum by the'names 
of the r^p^iye legtos that were quaitered at thofc pLicas *.* 
Thje naane'if Maneunium therefore muR have been communi- « 
cated to the. lite of the, Romjjn Ration by the Rlritons tl^emfclyesf 
and be^3re the Romans cor^ runted* their Ration upon it, ^ ^d 
?%th^ name of Maticunium fjgnifies a fort refs or town in the 
langa^e fron^. which, it. is. derj-viied^ the file of t^ Roman. Ration 
muR haye beea.p.tcyiov;fly the area of a Brirw town orTortref^. 
TUI ti^ fite of it was thus or fimilarly diRhignUhed, it could 


received tfe *p«fftic\*ljfr^c ^ 
ihRinguilbed, ft neqefl’arily received ^that or .&^me ^othCr nam^ 


a na^ne 
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a name cxprefiive either of its particiilar of its local cir- 

' ciimftances. The Homin geographers have pointed out to us a 
large variety of foRt.;Hics * i*i the Britifli uncoqquered ifle of 
Ireland *. And the Roman warriours/appear to ha^ mei wirii 
as large a variety of fortrcfics i^ the reduction of Britain. They 
adlually found' more than twenty Itowhs among t%vo nations only 
upon' the fbuthern ihore of the iflaiK? ^ They adluaily found 
Camulodunum the capital of Cunobeline’s kingdom, which they 
formed into, a colony*. They afhially found Verulamium a 
city of the Caihi, which they modelled into a municipiuin % 
They ai^ually. found Callcva or Wallingfbrdi, Dtirnovaria or 
Dorcliefter in the Weft, Ebutacum or York, liurium of Aldbo- 
rough dn Yorkfhirc, and many others, which they afterwards 
converted into ftations *. And finding the fortrefs of MauctHiium 
at Manchfftcr, as they had previoufly found others in the more 
Ibuthcrly and eafterly parts' of the Mngdorii’,' and fixing their 
own ftation u|x>n the fitc of it as they had previoufly fixed JEjJon 
fites of others, they neceffarity received, and therefore na* 
turally continued, the original and Britiih. denominations of all, 
and only foftened them to the Roman ear by.giving them a Ro¬ 
man terminiition. 

This is a remark,"fo farr,as, it is confined to Maiicunium or 
Manchefter in particular, which is fuggefted by the firft re- 
fleclioh upon the Britifli name of the ftatio^i in the Roman lii- 
iitrarics. This is a remark, fo,far as it extends to Our towns in 
general, and equally comprehends the cities of Britf.^n and of 
Caul, which IS fuggefted by the mere review of their names in ■ 
• the fame Itineraries. Many of the ri^ies in the Callic ami t}\c 
Britilh Itinera are Roman, moft of them are -Celtic, and ibmc 
of them are both Rom^ and Celtic, j Wjiere the appellation fs 
merely Jloman, as ^iqilae Sextijc and Forum Ncroni^ in (Jaiil or 
Pnetorium and Villa Fauftini in Britain, tho’ the fortrefs which 
is fignified b*; Ii-,nay poflibly challenge ar'CcItic origin, i ct 
,the preemption certainly ^lies in fojr^r of a^Roman onc. Bift 
^ ivhere the appellation is purely Celtic, as ’Caniulodv4e*>^» Viml- 
oma^s^ and Conda.te’, qf^y^^onflfts of Romsw and Celtic ’ 

’ d ' together, ' 

ft 
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together, as Loiacjiniyin Aiigufta; there tlie^origin of the^fort is 
evinced to be ^iblblutcjy Celtic. And to tliis rule there arc onh"- 
two pollible exceptions, the one pQtitiv6^„t^nd^ the other nega¬ 
tive the Oiie refj^cdingjthe Britifti names^of litch ftations as arc 
within five or fix miles of each/other,, of yrhich the fortrelics 
that range along ^the ^Jiiie of Severus’s Wall ar^ particular 1n- 
ftances ; arid tlie pther refpeefing the Gallic and Britilh names 
of fuch Nations as ate wholly dejibminated from the river# upon 
which they ilapd, *ts lliberis and Rhufeinum in G^ul, or as Ifca 
Silurum and Ilea Oamnoniorum, Alai^na and Ad AlaunamVTuaBiivS 
and Ad Tuaefim,, Tamefis and Ad Sturium, in Britain. In the 
former fcrics of names, ■ many of the forts cannot have bccji 
originally the. fortrefles of' the primaeval Britons; and. their 
names arQ thci’cforc to he referred to.another caule, as will l^c 
more fully^explaiued hereafter ^ In' the latter, iion^ can ^airlv 
be reckoned for tile fites oj” fuch foi trefi’es, except jhere be fomc 
greater evidence of tlic ta<fl tlian the mere report of the Biitiih 
name. And, under thele two reftri^Stions, this is a criteiio.. " ' 
,fimple as it is dccifivc,* which has been never attended to by the 
antiquarian critick, but which mufi: neccllarily prove of conli- 
derable aflifiance to hiiij, and is g^encrally the only aliillancc tjiat 
he can have, in his enquiries*into #1110 fifft and original com¬ 
mencement of our towns. • 

In the prefent Ca*i3tle-ficld then, the fite of the Roman taftrum, 
hut before the conftru^tlon of Jthe Gajfirum upon it, was the 
Britilh t«^wn of Maiicunium, rfU bu^t upon the pocky height 
t that forms the northern bank of the Mcdloct, and diftinguilbjd 
among tlie Britons* of t|ils region by the general appellation 
of MAN-CENioN «or Tlic‘Place of Tents 7. ‘ The fingular 
fiature of our towus iif LpJiicliifiire before the .enterance of 
the Romans iwto it was the neceflary wcjilt of thH life of 
hunting, and grazhi^, which is the natural employ of man 
id^the infancy of Tociety, and which^in all**i?4'‘r.nbttherh re- 
giobs ofithe ifland, whcrC,.the arts of agriculture were totally. 
unpradif«d^,i»^?as yecuKarly the employ of the natives/. Tlic 
' towns of tlfe Britons were yot placesr oPp^rfietual and 
^ ^ . . . • • • ^ ^ gciicfal 
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genenU refidence. 'They were only tKeir places of refuge amid 
the dangers of war, where they miglit occafionally lodge their 
wives theSr chi1dre»''*and U^eir cattle, and where the weaker 
might occalionalIv""refift the ftronger tiW fuccours cotild^artive 
And as before the Rpmai? iiwafipn they had known no other ene¬ 
mies than their owiVCeltic brethren, wIy,> like them were always 
eager to decide tlic conteft by a battle in thetleld, neither the 
one nf>r the other could be expeded to have any conlidcrable 
Ik ill in the fciencc of fortification.^ But the Britons certainly 
pohefled a greater portiojJ^f ^it tlmn our criticks are willing to 
allow thenri, Tjieir fortrehes were planted in the center of their 
woods, were defended by the Natural advantages of the fitc, and 
wcic Tortilicd by the falling of trees to obfl:ru£l the advance, 
and by the formation of a bvrk and a ditcli to prevent .the irrup¬ 
tion, of ah enemy. And they refilled the attacks x)f the belt 
troops under , the command x>f the bcfl offic^ifs in the world, 
and even gained from the greateft of the latter the repeated 
Aoinmcndatioti of excellent fortifications 

It is evident from the Britifli names iirthe Roman Itineraries^ 
that at the firft icttlcment of the Romans in tlie ifland, or about 
the year 50 of the Chriftian, asra, the. Britons of the prel'cnt 
England and Wales liiUl above a hundred of thefc towns or for- 
trefibs ,ip the woods, all conllruclcd originally upon account of 
the various wars that wxrc carried on betwixt their various 
tribes The eleven nations thnt lay to the Touth of the Thames 
and the Severn had .about thirty towns unde? their ref{^^£live ca- 
pftals Du' ovcrn, Rcgn, Callcv^ Vipdom,, Vent, Durin, and 
others.. Xhp Ibvcn tribes that pofiblloi all the country betwixt: 
the Thames, the Humber, the Severn, anc^ the Merlcy, had 
about forty towns undt^r their cnfitqil^lTriconiu, Coriniu, Vc- 
ru'lam, Vent, Camulpdun, Rageu, and others. The three tribes 
that peopled the hilly, regions beyond the^Severn and the Dee 
had about: 5 v%nty; towns under tl}eir leveml capitals Menap, 
'Vent, and at^other. Amf th^ BrigJ'Jites, wh’6 enjoyetl the *ex- 
Ijtenfivc t'cgion that is now divided into tlie /ive comities of Dur¬ 
ham, York, Weftmor'eland, .Cvifobcrland, and Lancafter, pofibf- 

. , ' fill" 
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fing the two firfL ^uijties* by the right of p/ior pofleflioil, and 
the three lail: by the right*of a lucceisful invahon, owneS at the 
fame period about the fame niimbcS: of\’*ri^*ih fliogeclion to 
lieur (heir nf^etropolis \ 

Since the idand was originally, poffeffed from the fbuth, tlic 
polTeflbrs muft haye' gr^^ually carried their fettlements into the 
North, as they admitt^a other communitips of their brethren 
into the ifland, or as the numbers of their oyv^n were a\tgmei:ytQd 
j^within it. Kenjr, the neareft to*the continent, muft have been 
^firft inhabited from it, and i» all «ipg)bability about a thoiifaiid 
^ yeai'^i before the nativity of Chrift and all tli<; long/angc of 
the fbuthern* coaft immediately afterwards. Having thus ex- 
* tended their fettlements from the eaftern to the wefterf^ fea, 
the Celticr coloriifts would begin to«^dvance towards the north, 
and*muft at laft reach the fouthern borders of Lancaftiire. Hhit 
^the marfhes of Ch£(hirc, which extended to the caft of Norton, 

' and ‘the unfordable depth of the Mcrfey, along the margin of 
which they extended, would *cffe<ftually prevent their cntcrauc.^ 
into the county from the fouth-weft. ^They muft have entered 
it betwixt ,thc village of Norton on one (ide and the hills of 
Yorkfhire on the other;, and the parifties of Afliton, Manchelter, 
Flixton, Eccles, and Warrington .m«ft have been the firft-inlia- 
bited parts of the county. And this memorable event mufi have 
happened a confider^le time before the invafion of the Brigantes, 
which was^ made abottt the beginning of the Chriftian a*ra. At 
this period, the lengthening line of the Celtic Settlements appears' 
' from that ihvafion to have been now carried on to the utmoil 

C 4 4 . 


limits of the prelent Eii^nd. ‘This memorable^event, muft 
have happened* even before the numerous colony of the Belg®, 
three hundred and fifty yekr^ plcceding tliat aera, palled over the 
narrow boundary of <fhe lea, and fettled,^ like the primitive 
polfeftors> along tKc* fouthern coaft of ^he i%nd **. At this 
jieripd, many of the nati>^ inhabitants, relinqiidhing tlrcir 
antient feirts to Belgae?-foun(^, all the centr^ and north¬ 
ern parts roJ Etiglahti already occupied, ^ and thefefore. tr^^anf- 
iorted them£51ves jnto the uninhabited ifje 6f Ireland **. ,At 
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this j)friocrtherefore the county of Lancafter iii^general, and the 
parifli of Maiicheft^F in particular, had ccrtafhly received a co¬ 
lony of the Celtic. •• 

And they couliS^ot l\ave received one very long liefcre it. 
■’The gradual {>rogrel?ion pf tlie Gelpae along the broad bale of 
the triangle •uJiichJt.the ifland* forms, tin^ ’aft^erwards acrofs the 
wide plane to the tapering, llimmit of^it, muft have been the 
laboui^ of many ages. The’population * of England was com¬ 
plected before the abovementioned aera: and it could not have 
beeti complcaled long before ^it. flad the inhabitants of Gallo¬ 
way in. particubu* been feated.in that country for a conliderable 
time befdfe the* Belgic arrived .on the fouthem coaft of Ehgland, 
fo very iiear as the coah of lrelan4^a^ to them, they could n6t 
have ‘left the firtt plantation of that ifland to their brethren of 
the South And that tHcy did leave it is as'ftrong an argu¬ 
ment as we can have, that thp fettlement of thfe’fouthern regions 
of Scotland had not been long cpmpieated at the arrival ot' the 
The county of Loncaftef-therefore in general, and the 
’*’pari(h of Manchchcr in particular, mull, have been firflr planted 
about one hundred and fifty years before that arrival^ and about 
five hundred before the Chriftian computation, about the asra of 
Darius’s expedition it)ito G^eece,^the reftoration of the demo¬ 
cracy ^ Athens, and the inllitution of the confulate at Rome. 

Thtrs fettled in the woody region of Lanqalhire, the colonilh 
receiyed the appropriate name of Setantii, Siftantii, or Siftuntiiy 
as the fettlers who took pofielIioi> of Cumberland and Weftmore- 
laj-id recelved'^the appropriate title of Voluntii or Volantii. The 
■ name of the former was expreUive of "their ibaritime fituntion. It 
is cofopoundtd of SE, TAN, TIU.ot S,IS,TAN, tlLT, figni- 
fi«s either fimply The CouKtVij op Water or difcriminateiy 
The Inp«riour and Southerly’Country op Water,, and 
exprelfes the particular pofitlon of LaiicalHire •with reipe^ to the 
Volantii * Setantii muft have btien the original ap- 

.pellation of the original colonifts; Slftanfiif or Siftu|itii muft 
have been aft^wards conferred upon* them, ,wh^n new^ colonifts 
' had taken* poflefiion^ df Cumberland and** Weftmnrekind, and 

c * ■* . * when 
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whcli accuracy %vms obliged to diitinguilh the one fro^ the 
other And the beaiitiftil altar whiefi was’di^vered at; 
Elehl)orough m Cumberland, and which i^mfcrll^ed VpLj^NTt 
VIV^S, Elctiborough appear!} to have b&ii Originally denomi- . 
nated Volantin^ and was therefore a0\|redly the (Sriginal capitar 
of the Volantian tofos **\ Bnt*the SiflijntjSj had the town»of 
Coccui, Br^smetomic, Eerigon, Veratin, and our own ^fance- 
ftion,; all acknow^edgiitg the firft to be,*" what the.n^nc of 
Coccui or fupreme undeniably imports it to have been, 'the 
Brithh metropolis^ of Lftncaihire. ^ Such was the principality of 
the Siftuntian Britons, fubjedi to its'own capital, and governed 
by Its «own‘ regulus'®. . ' • „ . 

• « The neighbouring tribe^f the Brigantes had been J:uthcrto 
confined within the counties of York and Durham. But over-, 
charged m all'probability with a numerous youth, alxiut the 
commencement the Chriftian a^ra it detached a ftrong party 
of them acrofs the long barrier of hills which extends from 
Derby Aire to Scotland, and .‘into the countries of the Sifiuntii 
and Vokntii Jjeyond them. Thefe, apprehenfive of the coming 
invafi9n, and' providing againft the common danger, feem to 
have wifely entered into a very ftri£t and intimate alliance. 
They eiitered liQwever*in vain. tJndble lyith their united forces 
to .refill the vigour of the BrigantiaO arms, tliey were obliged to 
f^bmh* and received the general appellation ^f Bftgantes. 
Cikcui and Volanti\i \Verc, deprived o£ their little fupren\acics. 
And both they and our oWn l^ncenion were reduced under the 
fupremady of the Brigautiaii capital 

The appellation of Britain has been for ages tortured, racked, • 
and?dirih^ifibered the antiquarians, in order to fbrde’a cohfeffion 
of its oHgin and iinport IroiAjt.* And erudition, numing wild in 
the masses of fobys has eag^y deduced it from almoU every word 
of a fimilat ib\ind*i»\lmoft.every known language of the globe. 
But the Celtic mi^l obvioufly be the only ont^'lks^'^anjay any ^ 
cokip^ept ‘claim'ii® it. Ai*<fcthe Celri© muft obvioufly challenge^ 
it all for Aer ovsfia; •.The name certainly ha^ been either . 

• allumcd to ihemfeh^ds by the Celtic fetfl^rs^ on* the® ifland,- or 

^ ' cojhmu- 
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•comifuintcateid to tfiem by their Celtic brethrki on’die conti¬ 
nent. And the*import of^it may be'"as ealily ai^ertained as its, 
origtrr. ll, ancT tbLjfpej^^>ellatidn of Brigantes which our an^ellors 
received froni^ thek« contjuerorsy is derive<^ 6 : 0 m the> original 
and common appellatioii*oT all the tribes pf Britain. The firft 
dehomination of the itland was Albin oj^Alb^n a name that 
was evideudy conferred upop it befi>rp»it Was .ever inhabited, 
and w^le its Afb-ii\ Alb-ion or high rocks were only viewed 
at a diflance/rom the oppofite fliO];p of Gaul. The fecond de- 
nomittation of the ifland* was Breatin, Brydaln, or Britain **; a 
name not; applied to the .region, but bellowed ‘’upon* the, iitha- 
biters *’; a name not previoufly bonie upon the continent by the, 
original fettlers of the country, bt# adumed or received upon 
the firfl removal of themdi^ the ifland. And this n^e is de- 
rivecf from «a Celtic word denoting feparation and divflion. This 
is a particular which in the' natural language of the continent 
has always chara£lerifed the inhabitants of this ifland. This is 
^ particular (as I fhall afterwards fliew) which has equally given 
denomination to the tribes of Ireland, to the nations of Caledo¬ 
nia, and to two or three iflands upon our coafls The original 
wojrd is ftill retained in the \Yellh Brith and the Irifli Brea<^ 
any thing divided or ftriped,* and ©in the Irifh Brioth a fradion 
or divifaon, the Irifli Brifead a rupture or diviflon, and in the 
Welfli ^ireg a‘diviflon or breach. The originaf word was equally 
pronounced Bri£l or Brit **(as the I£lius“of Caefar Is the Itium 
of Strabo), Bris, and Brig,, and appears with this variety of ter¬ 
mination in the uflial appellation of the iflanders Britanni, in 
the prefent denomination of the Arpiorican Britons >Brez and 
Brezonec, and in this the name of %he Brigabtes. Brit is en-,^ 
larged into Brit-on, 6 rit-an, Brit^aq-efc in* the plural, and fa 
forms tl\e“ appellation Brit-on-es, Brit-an-ij, and‘Brk-an-ic-i**; 
as ]^rig is either changed into 6 rig-es in the' plural, and* forms 
Allo-brig-ea^eHf*“1fPllo-brog-es, the ^pellatioh qf a tribe upon 
the continent and of all tlie Belgae*^ithin tlie ^ ifland or is 
altered into Brig-an and Brig-ant, and' ^rms the denomi¬ 
nation’Brig^ant-ses. * And as we fii)d the name pf BHgantes ap- 
" ' ’-C plied 
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pli^sd oac€ by a a^tivQ Briton to the whole t^dy of the. 
niaii Britcais. fo we fee die name of Britsmiaia ad:tKiily applied * 
hy Ravennas to the 'country of tfeSe Brl^gj|3t|e^,^ .aa<.lVour ogmk 
Sifkuftii.exprefUy declated to poflefs. u tkig^*‘patt, of thi& Bri* 
tannia**. - . 


’ SEE App^idix'No* L ^*Iter. L * Se^ I. ch/xn^ 
fe6:^4. of this, WQfk. — 3 Veipajfiaiui|-*“m Rthamuaiu tranflatus- 
—diras validiiSxoaas gentes, fttperque oppida —ct infulana. 

VeffcenvBritaaaiae proximam, in*deditionem red<^ii (Suetonius 
f, a^o. Oxoo.)— * Dio p|||||r9* Hamburgi 1750^ and IlFacitus. 
Amiah lib. xil. c. 32.—* Sec b. ix. fe£t. i.—r® See* b. I*. 

feft^.s4.,—^ Baxter’sGJtofl. andAntiq^Biritan*—*Cal'ar p*89^. 
Clarke,Glafgow; iJiteriores plerique frumentanon ferimt, fed ladle 
€t curne viv^t.—® Caafar p-p^ f^piduan Btitanni vocant—qud», 
iijcurfiouis hoftium vitandae caufe, conycnire confueverunt * a»'d 
Tacims in Agric.. Vitl.c..xxvii. Brkanni conjuges ac liberos in 
loca tuta trausferrent,—*° Caefer p^ 9s. Cognofeit non longo 
ex CO loco oppidum Caljivellaimi abefle, fyluis paludihulqiie imi- 
nituin; quo fetia magnus hoiqinuiUt pecorifque* nunaerus coiive- 
necit. Oppidum autem Britauni vacant quum fylvas impeditas 
vallo atquc fbfs 4 munieruat—-.Locum repent egregi^ na&rft at- 
que Qpere munitum*—'p. 87, Sp in fylvas abdldmint.,. loonm 
na(£li egregfe naturd^et opere mimitum,—quern—jam ante pne-^ 

‘ paruverant; nam, crebris arboribus fuccilis, omnes Introitus eriisit 
praecluli.—Seealfo Strabcfe^. 3061 Amftel, 1707I and more par-* 
ticuJarJij^ Dio* p. 227. — p. 87. Locum' egi%fe;*el? nai- 

turk. et opere. mimitpm^tqtiem, * domellici belli, ut videEntur,, 
causd,. jam praeparaverant. — Caefar p. 88; Mela l:.|ii. c.6.. 
and Richard p,. 6v* *Sgc a full account of this author in b! 1 . 
chj iii^ fe^x^<—"’•Richard p. 17—27, and h!S‘*«^»Antoiixfle’'s 
Itinerary. 1(S©e^Appendixi*^o. L) — v Richard p..50,. and the; 
fubfequenjfHiftor^/of the Population of Britain and of Ireland*: * 
^ b. L ch..}uLfe£l. 4.‘—Compire Csefer’s‘ejfpreffiOns Antiqukus 

,tranfdtf£los 
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traiifcKidos p. 33. and Memori^ proditnm^ p. 88. with Richard 
,.p. 50.—Richar.d pt50. And ip p. 43^ he fays, Certiflimum eft 
tlut tlic other tribe^^ Ireland came in poftea, after tliefe Bri¬ 
tons.— See alfo%ri. di. xii. fed,. 4.— ''PtoJemyj .Rilbhard 
*p. 47 ;* *Xjaie*on ^ntoninus p. 155 and^ b. 1 . ch. v. icci^ I.. 
Ravennas call» theyn Siftuntiaci (Gale, 1*4^.) ; and Baxter, 
with his ufital wantonnefs of criticifm, infers their nitme Setantii 
into S^aiitii.— “Hprleley, p. 282.—More R^oman inferiptipus 
liaX*e been found at tfiis Volantiiwn or f^lenbbrou^ than perhaps 
in a'n^ one city befides through the whole •extent of Roman 
Britain (Horfele^* p, 279). And as the inferiptioij npofi the plane 
of the alJSvC-mentioned ’altar was evidently in honour 0/ Peie^ 
grinus, .and in memorial of his b\|l|ibg or reftoring the houfes 
and temple of the Decurioijc^, lb the infeription upon the ca¬ 
pital ^f it, y'olan{i vivasy was evidently a wiOi in liptiour of the 
lame* perlbn ; a wilh aptly correlponding with the dedication of 
the above-mentioned houlesand temple to the Genius the place \ 
a wilh that Peregrinus might always live at the town to the 
inljabkants of which he had been fo great a benefa<ftor, and to 
the Genius of which he had been lb pious a votary.— Richard 
p. 27. Proprie lie di< 3 :i Brigantes, gens npmerofiffima, toti oiim 
proVinci® leges preferibens; |in 3 IJfolemy, though he places the 
Siftuntii on die weftem fea, yet carries the Rrigantes from f©^ 
to lea.<»i.Ricl^rd p. 27. Volantii Siftuntiiqae ardbiori foedere 
coujun<fti —And Tacitus Agric.^Vit. c, ^vii. Brigantum civit$- 
tem quas numerollliima totius provinciae perhibetur. — *' Pliny 
lib. iv. c. 16.** and Richard p. ?. Veteres Britanniam primum 
.Afldonem-*-cognominaverunt. — Pliny and Richard ibid.-^- 
Richard p.*i. • Vocabulo gentis fuK eritanniam cognornihave-, 
runt.— ** B. ch. xii. jfnd^4--» ** S.o Siftuntii i$ formed 

by Ravenuas into Siftuntiaci (Gale p. 146.), ai>d l^ni Punici 
aiMl PhAnices are one and the fame name.#-*** Richard p. 18. 
imd 20.— (fays Galgacu^, feminlb dvtce,,cxurefe co- 

lotiiam &c. (Agrie. Vit. c. xxxi). Ani- 4 ee allb clvxii, lefbA. 

Gale p. j*46. 
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CAT'TLE werc'the great riches of th^BritOKS ia general 
And it was a common pra£tice 'among'the ^ribe;^ to keep large 
herds of tl^eir catde upon the uninhabited grounds that ikirted 
the borders of lAieJr cothtty. They retained’under their bvra care 
«s many as th^ co^ld conveniently furnifk'with paftures» and: 
they detached ’the reft into che borders under die care their 
fervants. And thefe thiey fometimes called*Cheang<m or re*- 
taidera from their condition, and fometimesdenominated 
•Paniis, herdlinen, or Gabi^pc, goat-herds, from their employ. 
The proper Brigantes ha^PHRir Parih or Gabrantuici inli^iBng 
all the Eaft-ridlng of Yorkihire foT the benefit of its ext^nfivc 
wolds *. 1 ?hc Or^ovices of North-Wales had their tangiani or 
Cangani inhabiting along the iea-coaft of Carnarvonfhire from 
Brachy-Pult Point in the South nearly to Bangor in the North 
And the Silhmtii of Lancafhire kept their cattle and their Cangii 
among the numerous'mountains that fill up all the fouth of 
Wefhnoreland^ and that then formed the northern barrier of 
their country. The Sifluntii allb, like their brethren of York¬ 
ihire and North-Wales,, nathraily provided for the leenrity of 
thefe Cangii and their charge by the em^on of fo|^edeAmong 
their pjtftures. Sikh plainly appears^to, have been the Petuaria* 
of this Paiifi, the S^pntium of‘the Cangani, and the Concangii 
of the Siftuntians-. * Such the two firft are evinced to- have been: 
by their (ites and the names of the tribes to which they belonged.,. 
Add lueh*is.the Taft roikt plainly evinced to'haueheen by its 
•|>Wn nlune ias welt as by it^owa fil£. Its harne iinpprts it to jbf, 
^e eapibd«of the Cangil# *^nd its proximi^r to Itancalhirei. 

leat^d at/Wa(e&*cn)ok m the Vale of Kendal^ IH^s ths^ 
k^fdtants to be*/he Cactgii of the Siftumi^s^^The wh^. 
ccKtd^ 6f jWd^)iprekndjM originaJ^^ppropriaiedr 

Id^the *:^^g of cattle ; and hiuft this purpofe have been 
equrdly'beti^ixt the the VQlantii9 Bie 

adjoining. 



• 
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adjoining bamiiy of JKLendal being afbgned. to ^fdie former, and 
•the contiguous barony of ^eHmoreiand being allotted to the 
iatt^. • whqJ^^KI^lnty of" Weftmorcland certainly remained 

• wil^ in general to the lati^ period of th^Ss&ons* 

And the Vhble county ^hdtefore aapzired from Saxons the 
appellation which it rkains at prelent,jfyhlbh the ancient un¬ 
noticed pronunciation of the ^ has hitherto idif^iied to every 
criidca^ eye, and wj^ich is nothing more ^ban the wade moor 
lan(|.br tne uncultivated region ^ ^ 

The* little armouries of the SillUntii, like* the armouries of 
their bret])iren in the other didribbs of the iihtnd, rpud have 
been dirnifhed with helmets,* coats of mail, duelds, .and cha« 

' * *■ * v 'A 

riots, ;^ad witli f^ars, ^daggers^ battle-axe$, and bows^ 

The helmet, the coat of ihail, and the chariot were> cQnrined 
to th^ chiefs; and the common foldiers fought always on foot,, 
provided with fhields for their pwn defence,^ and with ^arsv 
iwords, daggers, bows, and battle-axes for the offence of an 
jf nemy The fhield was like the target of our prefent, High^ 
landers, flight, generally round, and ^always body The 
fword was like the broad fword of the fame mountaineers, largey 
heavy, and unpointed And the dagger was like their preient 
dirk But fbme inflruments been difeovered in Scotland^ 
Yorkfhire, Lincolnfhire, and the ifle of Anglefey, in Efiex,. 
HampfiTire, Wiltfhire, Cornwall, and StaHbrdfhire, and near. 
Manton mere in Lancafhirt, wh|cb the ahti^uarians have gene¬ 
rally attributed to ihe Cdtae, and which^ h^ve therefore 
difhnguifhed thd general appellaticHi of Celts **., Such an 
one was alfo difeovered about fifty yea|^ 2 ^o*iu one of, our Man¬ 
cunian moftes*, and was immediately reppfited in our Mancunian ^ 
fibrary. Thrire has it fince Bin, ^nungled .with the lumber oP 
pety' c^dfities, the cuftomary trifles of every libr^^, and is 
ft0l ‘exhibited ftmoE^ ^ ^dly*fi5rm^ chiftel ot an 

pubtindilh. \i e||^ g e>^ The wcdge-like^ form of*th^ Ulftruments 
y luiScicMy known:. I» that pailiAilar neftfty ali them* 

' a^r^ AndVtJfey differ oiriy m tliat^fethp have nq haiidle 
and!.a:th thd-efoae holtphr in. the blj^,..aind bthers htivte an handle 



»4 
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ajpLd hoHo^ji Qf tliLp' Matter foit pur Mancuwji Cs-k. 

wtucl| is ^flptled .a.li|il 9 at tfip iipjjief *if incl^' 
40^th^ three quarters pf; 44 ^ ^944 hdlf aiji 

^eji^ in tl^cjiciwlf .ft th« Bujte4 ^^9 jto thp- 

Ijrpad^l^f of one inph £«xd guquarftsr a* tl^e «(%:, A^^dj-the hra?^ii 
lo 9 p .its fide i^nVacl/haifi an'ineji iribr^dth^’f^udAree qti.ar- , 
ters in Jeqgth. gi]t trfe ibeket, w^^iph is ^f the fajjae ^T5etai, is 
two inches aild a half. In lengths neailj. one‘Wh iu breadth at 
its coftjuhdtion with the blade, aud: 13®Qte*'tha4 three qy^fliers 
the other extreiqity. And if , ha§j ,a liiah, iipljow pn hpth ’fides 
for its .whole ejjtent, vvhich is channelled in the naiddle, and is 
bprdeVed by a flight riiolding for more than one iAcif aixd three 
•‘i^qarters froin thP blade,. v:|jpuch is tlie juil 4dfifcription ^f,thi^ 
i^azen i^ftr^fnent, by which it uiideni^ly ap|)ears to l>e what 
Ic^rcejy any of the ai>tiqu.arians have fpj^olbd ek tqke, Not an 
axe-hpad ^ tlie leutting of trees,- not a chhjlel fqr the working 
^ ftpnes, as is plainly fvino^d by the top great aarrownefs of 
its Pdge aad tlv? top great ^kocisiof its metal; not a dn-iidic-U. 
kook fqr the*euttii4g pf aiMflefoe, as is evident freun the? fmalK 
^fs qf the blade and oht^lenefs of ks edge; aot the 
head of an halbert,,as is evident from its. fmall fizp and 
its tPQ great levity ; and UPt ^he point of an arrow, a fpear, or 
a javelin, ^ k clear from the rouudnefs of its edge and ks too 
great it was plainly the head of a light hattie-axe’^. The 
i^di^W <rf the fpefept #id the rpifed molding m either fide •sltc 
plainly tjakniated §)r .the teeaption of a wooden hatxdk in die 
lauie line with the blade; and in a brafs C^t which was lately 
di|Ji»ver*d among the l 4 i|ls of Saddkworth, and wSieh is now 
^ in xny own 'poii^lon, iri^ea nemains of a wooden* ^atnlle were 
*found ai^ally inieited civlty of tlxe liollow.blade The 

terininatipA*nf«rhe nmlding three quarters o£ an inc^ from the 
«Qd evinces that paU tp have been, inierted into the flock of the 
in alright angle with tlid' bkdC?. -^liis infertum 
united ^rmlytl^ head lind the liandle of*the baftle-axo; and 
dje uniqn was flrpfi^^ened by f5*^ the focketNTh^ did npt' 
paffi threngk the fuBftaace of the ibeket/ hut; was received into 
- * • * - * a*fmall 
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a fiiflalf (StiffCiff. updil^dnc ficfe of it# and, 9s appeSi'S from the 
Wfgeiifef^ of tfec cUvity within, was ttiere fecured by an infufion 
0# Be^fref^r fhetafT Wtiofe appears from t^e* l6op at, the^^ 

lieud 6^ have been imjag. adrdfs the ftioulder or iufpen(fed,at*tUe 
lide'by a' l^hent do^s^tliis^ brazen inftrumeut 

•appear to have heeil^ ©figinatly, die head /f a*'»light battte-a3|e ; 
arid if ife like' iU ^he forth^tioh and ,«ee of it§ blade fo: the 
light. asCKs* ^ the' Ait^dficaii Moliawks. And tliis apd 
reft ^ very piafin^ fhd heads of* fejiitifli, battre^a^es. * ^Pip9 
brtzen Tfeaporis havc*beeii a<ft\lUlly found*Sn.tlk lepulchers 
, of tI^'Bril|g/ns upon* the jj^owns of Wiftlhirc .jlnd vathiij the* 
region o# Caledonia And ks other inftruments have been 
diitcovered in Wiltftlirc, Warwicklhirt^taftordlKirc, and Cheriiire*. 
whkh ’ Were* (hiipiitf ill the iaiine miuiner and j^nuft therefore 
ha^e peen ddigned' for the^'raine uies, w’hich howey^f ;wer§;^9t:, 
composed of bra'jfV but vc^ere"6firied of ilones the rpde, JSin- . 
pltciiy of thelh aides', riieir cOfreipoijdehce jvitli tlie arrow-heacU 
of flint which ha’Ve. been fo often difeovered in Scotland,: ajid^ 
thO'frequent difeofvefry of the fame ibrt 'Of axes id tbe fepjdl- - 
chers .of the^ Gauls' and of the Britons'^, niconterfaM}^ eyrnco 
tlic Britons to have been the‘origlhitf p'roprletors of* all. Such 
a ftone-formed head of*a Britfiflv battle-axe 1 have now in my 
own po^flion, a great cunofity in itfelf, as very few have been? 
found in the klhgdom> a greater, as itf is the fli‘ft, that'has\bcdn 
fouild in Lancafhire and* the focond that has- been^ difobveifed^J 
in thfe North This was throwfl up' by the* hartow In-one of 
tlle/ieMs tluit are imhaediately upon tjic lef^ hand of-thei road- 
to Thrpftlerie.ft, This is a* ftrong lie^y Celt,- moldfed* with' 
great regularity from largp* ftone,^nd’; ground neatly: to* ar» . 
edge, and is mmarkably different fvomT'the-ftint-m®^-axes oF 
WatwickiSire and Staffbrdfoire. Thofe were all ctf thcmTiritHly, 
and moft a bout four* inches arid a half only Jin* length;* ‘.But’ 
this is invelvj^chesi in lencth; and tjarbe inches^and three 
a* half in breadth. About .tjiree inches and air * half ftotri'' 
'the broad, and blunted qnd» the brtsadth or the* ftone i^ peffb-- 
rated, for tlic i^ferdoiu of an handle,, as the thickiiefs of the- 

ftone: 
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i);ane is left g'l’eater for &n additional Arength. But the; eye is 
made wider at the extremities than in che middle, that the. 
handle may be faftened within it by littl^ wedges of wood upon 
cither fide. And the whole Celt, pven without; tho handle,- 
which Inuft certainly have been prc^rtionablc tb lt> i$ ttot lefs 
than eight pounds.tfnd four ounces in weight 

The ufe* of this, as of the military car-rhodi 1 <dMJ< 4 ed car^ or 
chariot, muft'have been derived’to the Britos^ 
lie anceftors, and.have been firft introdUcc^^UtO tltd- ^j^and 
with the firft* inhabitei^ of ^ it. Nor had thwGaufU at tSe firft 
invafioii of Britain by the Romans entirely the ufe of 

the chariot. Some tribes ftill retained Ihe cat of their anceftors, 
.«nd uftd it equally for the journey and tlte fight . But in 
Britain the ufe of it was univerfal at this petiody and particu¬ 
larly diferiminated the tribes of the Britons from all the other 
nations of Europe Thele chariots the BritOjOs diftinguifhed 
by the two denominations of Efledom or feats and pf Covini 
coffins or vehicles *%' And' thefe chariot^^ j|^d .their wheels 
fometimes furnifhed ^ith feythes, were drawn by two 

horfes, and carried fometimes two perfons^ J^ driver and the 
warrior, and fometimes onlj one 


' C^BSAR p. 88 : lib. iij. c. 6.— * Ptolemy, and 

Richard 4). 27. GalSf nwduai 0abr-ant in the pluri^^&d 
ant-ic ip the relative adjective.— ’ Ptolemyand iRS^Icd p. 33. 
See alfo b. I. ch, v. *Notitia for ConcaAgiL l‘hc. 

name is Con.Cangii the head or chief feai. of the Gangii, So 
.Segontiiun is Se Cond Ty vf thCrhead abc^.—- ^ So Moorland 
in StafFordfhire.—* Tacitus iiv Ann. lib. xii. .€, 35; Dip p. laSo ; 
and Herodiaii lib. iiij c. 47. Oxon. 1678; compared with’Ofiiaa’s 
Poems p. 37, 50^ 'y, 54, &c. (vol. I. quarto),.,Peg^e’s Coins of 
Cunobeline clafs. 4 . 2 , lib. iiL c. 6. OallicdrArmati, and 

pegge’s Coins .clafs, 4 . c. dais 5.4.* And clafs 6. 2. ^he Poems of 
Offian carry in themfefves fufficient proofs of they* own* au then- 

* ‘ tkMtv. 
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ticity, * But fee this confirmed by a Wricty of external tefti- 
jmonies in lir. ^ Bfeir’s Critique on. Olfian,* 24 edit. The 
whole body of the Hip;hlan*d ^ots arc living witnefl'es of their 
.auth>n 4 c%Hr- ’ rotundam facere cctram nequit? Varro; 
Hef^ian q. 473 tTacitus Agric. yit.’ c. 36; *Oflian’s 

k Podj^a ; ^nd Statius Silv*. Ub.*v. hunc regi rapuit 

£dch fpear (fays Dio’p. 12SO hftd a brazen 




fhaken in order to terrify the enemy 


converfed «^ys Dr. Macpljerfon in Crit. 
D® 1768)'with Ibme old Highlanders who have 

feen conftrudion. The apple was called Cn^p- 

ftarra, a bofs* of ’ hllafs; and the fpear was denominated ^'rini- 
frantnaa,. the FiStoea probably of the Germans.— * Agric. Vit.’’ 


c. 36.- 


if'Itin. Sept-.p. 52. and Plate, and Horfeley’s 


Scotland No. Hearne’s Leland voL I ; Monu Antiqua 

p. 86. ad edition ^Plott’s §ti%fibrdfhire p. 403*; Teigh’s Lanca- 
fhire b. I. p. 18; S^keley's Abuiy^ p. 27 ; and Borlafe’s Corn* 
wall b. III. ch. xiS; Dr. Borlafe derives t^ie name of Celt from 
Caelo to engrave:'^i^e (fays he) Cseltis v«l Celtis, quafi An En¬ 
graving Tool, p. edit. 1760. 'Such arefbmetimesthe little 
fooleries of learning.*^** See Hearne’sLcl^nd and Plott’s Staffbrd- 
fhire ibid., Stukeley*s Stonehenge ,p. 46, Carte’s Hiftory vol. I, 


p. 75, and Borlafe b. III. ch.xiii.-—** The wood feemed to be yew. 
And fee cli vi*. fe^l. 2. and ch. iv. ^Mb'^^ivOf b. I,—Camden c. 

1262. Gi&^ for the head*of a btd& aije found in a cairn, and 
Stukcley^^bnehenge p,46.—** Dugdale’s Warwickfhire p. 778. 
ediw I ft, ^^aikeley’s*Itin. Cur. p. 54,^ and ^Plott's Staftordfhire 
p. 2^7,— " See the battle-axe of a Gai^L mentioned by Plutarch 
vol. I. p. 315* Bryaafs edition: aiK^fee vol, lit p. 514. ^ But in, 
Mdntfaucon’s-I’Anti^tiit^ Expliqv«6e^ tome cinquieme, p. 194* 
and^i95„ is ah account of a plainly Gallic monument opened in 
France, in which were found about twenty fcdlls, and as many 
ftones fhapdS^to^xes under them. ^One wa? ^n oriental *ftone 
ihidded with ftlver. And •ftoaie-axes are alfo* found Yrequendy 
• in other part^of France (p. 196 and 197)5 as ilone-wegpons in 
general are*oft6n difcQvered in jGsprmany (p. 1^8). • And fharp 


•D 


and 
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and formed fliiits have oeen found with humah bones ?it the 
Britifh tempi# of Abury. (Stukelcy p. “ ‘One found stt^- 

Tabley Chefhire, Itin. Curiof. p.^^t — Dugdale p%77J, and 
Plottj» p» 403 and plate. A Celt pf brpfs, *ohl?*inch longer, fhan 
this, was found in a Britifh barj»ow.upon *?ali{bitry Plain; as a» 
large brafs weapon • lil^p ft pole-axe, and twelve pounds heavier 
than this, w^as difcQvereJ in another (^tukele^’s Stonehenge^p. 46). 
And in the Mufaeum at* Oxford ftre fourteen or fifteen of thefe 
axes, three or four in ftoue,^ and* tlie reft in brafs, but all fi 5 i*all 
and light.— ** Strabo p. 306^ and, Plodorus p. 352. — Creero 
Epift. ad Fain..lib. vii. E. 6, 7, and Caefan p, 79 and 80.— 
Caefar ibid, and Tacitus Agrie. Vit! c. 35 and 36.^—** Mela 
lib. iii. c. 6, Offian p. li. ^ 1 . 1 , and b. I. ch. ix. fe^:. j; and 
Ciefar p. and Diodorus p. 332.^ compared with Tacitus* c. xii. 
Agfic. Vit: and Oilian aiid thi^ Work ibid. , 


.m. 

WHEN the Siftuhtii -fiifi: fettled in the county of Lancaftcr, 
they would naturally ereft no towns becai^b they: could dread 
no invaders, and the ajea of our^Caftlc-fidd muft have been left 
covered with the oaks of kg native woods. They could fear 
nothing from the Britons of Chefhire, of whom they miifi have 
been a oolony, or by whom tliey muft have been perrrfitted to 
match tbypoogh iheir ctWtry ipjo Ladcafoire. Tliey could fear 
nothing fnnati the more fiMkhefiy Britons, for wlipfo iuperfiuous 
numbers rijere wei^ all fhc uninhabited counties •of riie 'Norths 
and to whde colonies they were ready to afford a pcSc^ble paf- 
.fage thrpugh’their country.^ ^And when the Be%ie*of the‘fouth- 
Wn coafl^ about one hundred^yearl before Chrik, extended their 
encroadunents into the interiour regions of the iilaud$ the many 
refugees petered n6t*into the more norther^ oountieSy 4md either 
gfined a fotdec^ik by allowance or fccurC^ owte^hy violence 
athong the‘m, buf psfled* over immediately to th^* brethren in 
|tela!i!id * The p^tlbal fears oi’’the Sifluatii txtud: have beeju- 
firft excited,* and tl»ir pdltecd precautidn?*forft eakop,* upop an 
• * • • • inddent 
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incitJ^t of a lAore alarmiog aatwre adl ufwu «pcroachfn.€nj;€ tii* 
• a nearer About baJf a centniy ksfore* Oarifl the Bri" 

’tons olf as I ihaUU iSaew hereafter, bwfl Vrom the nar¬ 
row^ confines of owrf /lorainjcms., and attack-ed over-ra;! 

^ud fubdued lhreQ*dr four of tl>e aJiokiiftg counties 013 tlic 
South*. Such aii a^*o*f huftility * aiaong the natives of the 
North^ the firft thU we know to have l^Sen coirumtjed r.aiongjn: 
tliem, wouXd neceflliily awaken fliC jealbuhds of all the neigh- 
boiVTi'ing ftates, asid would particplarly in<tuee the Siftuntii to 
oreA :©ue or iftoiie fortrelies u^n jtiJe Jtne of thei/ibutJxern bor¬ 
ders. Then moli the area*ol: the Caftle* field have been cleaned 
of its* oaKfs,* an‘d then the wi^ll-watered foitrefe of •MaiKenion 
have been conftruifted hythe SiftpiittRiis. The foctrels ccwld. 
not wbll liave been co£tftrjLT< 3 :ed befoiie tins period. Aud it mull 
neceiil’arily h^ive been conftruAeal at it, . Thus^pliemSc flation 
of Mancenion, one of ihe firft^townB in the ^GO|u>iy of J^aiicafter, 
a little prior to all the mofe iiorthedy fonts, and the flrfl: faint 
outlines of the prefent Manchefter/ was originally formed about 
half a century before thrift, about the «ra .e(f thp war ifucseil'- 
fully carried on Ijy the ibuthecly lEkkonS/againil: the enccoacuing 
Belgae, or about the sera of Caolar’s expedition againft both 
The dimenlions of Manc^l6n aie llill very difcernible. It 
•filled t^e whole area ^of the prefent CafUe^field, .except the low 
fi-vanip^ part of it on the 'weft % and. was ^twelve acres three 
roads and cten perches un extent. Termlna^^ by the windings 
of the Medlook on the fbuth fouth-eafi: and fouth-wdd, it w^as 
hoynded on tht eaft**by a fofl'e, on the weft*by the prefent very 
lofty bankT and on‘the north by a lo^jg and broad ditch. The 
tiaturaradvaffta^s of the river and thb bank |vere great inducei* 
meiit-s with the Britons to feleft tHis particular fituatidn. -BuiT 
‘the principal mduoemetit muft hav^ been one, of* which the 
'Britons could>not-readily be 'fufpefted, but upon which they ap¬ 
pear to ha f u ^ ry -^eqitSntly adled. 1Moft of • the Britifti fortreftes 
•appear to have 1^ Tuch a«paiticularj!it« felefie^ for them as the 
area of the OAtlle-dield. ^preferited and thecoldnefs of oui* climate 
tequi!e(k«cftiethac*l:^, ifsipofition on the norfhem bank of the rb« 
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ver, and its'*^entle declivity to the foutfc bt its codlateral 
points, would give the Britons the whole imdiminilhed reflc£lei<l 
Warmth of our Britilh funs. And 3 &ich are almoU aH^thp British • 
.fortrefles mentioned in the Itinerary of Afttttnimts *. Surrodnded, 
as the' Britilh fdrtrefles muft conjljintly have ^been with the 
ever-hovering damps ^f the neighbouring wbodsy fuch a pofitioii 
was namrally didlated Iby prudence^ And for this realon, and 
for this only, Tniift the area of the Caftle-lleld have been pre¬ 
ferred by the Britons to the ike of the ptelent church and 'col¬ 
lege, the latter bping fuperipur to the, former ki ail the conlmon 
requifites of a fortrels, but l^iug greatly mferiour to it in this. 

tin the caft and north were the adi^antages of litbatidn loft, 
•^^the level of the area withiq being even with the furface of tlie 
ground wkhout. Here therefore the Britons muft have i'vuik a 
ditch anS railed a rampart* And at the Ibuth-caftern angle of 
the Caftle-held, and upon the lower margin of the Medlock, 
was actually a deep and narrow guUey that was cut through the 
folid rock, and exifted to tlie year' 1765, This was originally 
formed in al} probability at the original formation of the Britilh^ 
fortreis, a part of its caftern boundary. And from this point 
the ditch feems pretty plainly to have mounted direftly up the 
fittle garden that now lies along foe eaftern fide of the Caftle- 
;6eld, the rocks on the tight of the garden appearing eyidently 
to have been cut away (kping towards the weft,* and the earth 
of it appearing as evidently from the«rubbiih, that to the depth 
of feveral feet is* mingled \yifo*it, to be merely adventitious, and 
muft have terminated (as I fliall immediat^y Ihew), a little^be- 
yond the upper end*of the garden. The nordiern ditch conti¬ 
nues for llie*greater part*of its original courfe,* being carefully 
•prelerv^ in general by Rpnaans afterwards;. J^nd t|Tte extra:- 
ordinary afpeft of its weftiSrn terminatioix,. fo much niore; formic 
dable than that of foe* Roman ditches, does of itfelf fulficie&tly 
beipefo the whe^ta be:Btitiih.. The etifterft*paitfc^ it,, which, 
m^ift hayo becif*terminate9 by foe«ri%e: that mhs along th^ 
^margin of the prefen^mad,. h^tfeen long filled •up by the Ror- 
foaqs,. fod ^ traces of it appear . at pn^ent. «But.* whete.the- 
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prefeiratioti of this ditch became afterwards peceliary to the 
. .defence of thb Romlm ftatlou, there the courfeot^it ftill plainly 
appear#, tjie ground geiitly Roping away in moft places for four- 
tceilor fifteen yartll^tO the north, and then rifingup more (Ivirply 
•as many. Along tfie*'grej^t^ft part of this line the ditch has been 
cottfiderably lavelled, tlie earth of the» bwik# having been long 
thrown down into the hollow. At prefebt the terminating flope 
of the ditch on the eaft commences within forty* yards from the 
road, and the large hollow of the foflie fpreads ab^t thirty-four 
.yards in breadth and finksgradually^^ou^one a^d an half in depths, 
falling gently away to the •weft. For tlie next twenty yards it 
is only aliout thirty broad and^one deep, the foutherU baifk gra¬ 
dually growing all. the way. For tlie next fixty it is about thirty^, 
fout broad and one and an half deep. For the next fixty it is lefs 
deepj but is about forty yards*in breadtii; and the foutfiern bank 
is fcarcely vifible! The fofle now begins to al^nae its formidable 
afpe*^!:, and gradually rifes'in grandeur as it proceeds towards 
the weft. The foutliern bank all at onec falls away in a. long 
flope towards the north, and all at once becomes wjiat the north¬ 
ern had hitherto been, the great ftriking fignature of tlie fofle.. At 
the end of forty yards the northern bank has no perceptible fell,, 
but the louthern carries a ihaty defeent'of about twenty yards- 
to the foot of it. At the end Of Wi morci where the northern 
flightlj' flope^ away for eighteen yards, die foutheni defeends as 
many yards much ftiarpet than before to meet. it.. At the end 
of ten more, the northern prefdiits to us a gentle fell <jf twenty, 
and the fbuthprii a*fteepy fall of eighteen. * And both this and , 
due other .mount with a very fteep afeent of twenty for the re- 
mainir\g twelve, as the channel, cuttoigthe diick^bank in two^, 
defeends with a quick fell to the weft. ^ * • ,* 

On .the^wcft was the natural battier of a. lofty bank, forming 
a dharjJ flbpe of fifty yards to die fwampy, ground below it.. 
This is thc ^fp pthern.point of that long bank which extends befide 
die grounoSmmediately ^o the no^ll^of thc*Britifli%city.. And 
. 'where this natural barrier turned curving u>an. obtufe ^nglo to- 
the ipudi;eaft^ the line of the Britifti forttfication^ ndl curving 

* * * with- 
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wiHi it, wns continued diredly to the river, and the 4 :arti- 
part ftill appears ‘aloiig tlie defcent to it, “‘an4 ftill carries a • 
lai^e appearance and an elevated creif. Beneath'%his bank and 
rainpast ipread out,an impra£ticable shbrafe about one hun¬ 
dred yards in breadth^ and three hundred iu iengtii, beginning 
at the margin of die tj^dlock on the Touth, Extending b*b- 
twixt the f6ot of»the,bank and the channel of a rill K) the 
nbrth-Ureft of the Britilh city, ancf giving it a full fecurity uppji 
that quarter but" directly upon the Margin pf the Med- 
lock the edge of tiie mOrafs retminied to the prefent period 
fuifficiently pradticable and hard, and obliged the jBritons to con¬ 
tinue the l)ank to the river. 

Thefe were the natural and artificial barriers of the*lhttifli 
^anceniOii on the eaft the north and tlije weft. And, for greater 
lafety on the fouth, the winding bank of the river was careftVflv 
Icarped by the BVltOns. The long ftrpkes of their large pickaxes 
appeivred in 1764, for the whole compafs of the bank, ujion the 
face 6f the rocks which are below the prefent edge of the water, 
and defeended nearly to the original flirface of it, within a yard 
and an half from the ftony bed of the river. The -continuance 
of this fcarping along the whole compafs of the margin evinces 
it plainly to be britifh, as it was evidently* performed at a period 
When the whole area of the field was a fortification. It was 
evidently petformed when the whole area of the iield was not 
merely a tfemporary fortificatiot?, ufed occafionally for a few 
Wedks tih a regula? ftatlon cbuld be conftrufled within it, 

‘ which tvas probably^'the cafe in the tihle olf the Iftomans; bjj^jt 
when it a fixed a ftgled fortification, which was certainly 
tjb:e cafe in 'the time of the Brjtons only. And accortlihglj^, deep 
in the artificial foil with WhieJ^ the* face of the bank has ,been 
fiiide coveberf# were found in 1765 and 1766 a Homan "fibula,^ a 
Hbm^ hrn which‘ffiall be deferibed hefctffter% a Hbmau coin, 
wMdilbad-*... IJEfdVCI qpon one fide AVG 

C<!fe upon *fhe <5^her, and •a Homan* lachrymatory of black ^ 
gisifi, dbppfited in ^a.liftle hollow upon the rock ^fd h^lf-fiHed 
',with.t)S!rfrs, f hfc co^-ilbpple bcii^ nearly copfiuned* by lime,*and 
' ‘ 5 ' * * * • ‘tlie 
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th^ liquid retaining ^ couficj^pablQ degree of f^tnefs* 

Along cm,e j^itJtular part of the. margin; the eaftera * 
bQui>dar^ of the held hefjf^id the mouth of the fuhterraneous 
tunr46l, the only'*jart iu which the upper point of the h%nk has 
been hithertjb eut down pr laid open, the fame effe^s of the • 
Britilh OBconomy.in War have regulatl*appeared upon the front 
both of the rocka^and o^the ibil wmch are abovre the prelent 
eclge.of the water, wherever*the adventitious earth has been ac¬ 
cidentally removed*from the f^ice^of either. Bgth upon fuch a 
retnoyal have appeared deafly t<x have been.formerly cut down, 
either into a very lharp defeent, or into an abfplute perpendicular. 
Both tlibrefore, as we liave every rcafon to concludd, m*uft have 
b^eu Ip cut down» not only for this particular extent, but along 
the whole lemicircular ^margin of the river. And alfout twenty 
yai*ds to fhe ejift of the fuhterraneous tunnel, upon the point 
of a projefling rock and beneath the fame ar^ficial foil, appeared 
in J 7f 6 ft large flight of^ rude flairs leading down to the river, 
being leven fteps about three yards in length, from three quar¬ 
ters of a yard to a foot in breadth and ffom ten to four inches in 
depth, and very vilibly worn away near tlie middle. Thefe flairs,, 
formed as they muft have been becaiile of tlxe fteepaefs of the 
fcarped bank and for* an eq/ier d^feent to the current,.and formed 
as tlfcy pretty certainly were betwixt the original conftru^lioii 
of tlJe fortrefs and the advance of the Roipans into Lancalhirc, 
would naturally upon the firft alarm of flie .latter be thought to af¬ 
ford top read^ a paffage into theoiown. And the lower part of them 
^ad beeji a<flhally*cut down into an ablblute perpendicular. . 

Such were the boundaries of thi$*^nti(h city. The principal 
enterauce* ihto' it raufl have been near the nqrth-eaftern angle of 
tlie field, afxd >n tlie large Vatancy betwixt the commeneemeat* 
of the^ isaflern fpfle and the cpnclufion of thf n^iern 4 kch. 
'fhis ground was opened in 17^5* and ibil appeared plainly 
to have nefter ftnfted at all. And the^area inclofed witliin 
the whole the Britons tnuft have#hBed wietf* houfes.for them- . 
ielves and hovels for their cattle*^. / Both of them muft 
haiflfc habitations nw<^ ftrongly built* tto tbeir temporaiy - 

hut^ 
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huts of reeds oi\turf. The former particularly were deli'gncd 
to be the regujar 'barracks^ of the garrifon, *au4 muft therefore • 
have been conftruded in the fijpcrip^r ftyle of Britilh architect- 
utc. „They muft have been great round catnips built principally 
of timber upon foundations of ftone, and roofed with a (loping 
covering of (kins or od^ reeds’. 'But tlfe letter (eem to h;(Ve 
been conftni^Slcd ii\ a Iqtnewhat different form^ to have been not 
rounded at all but nearly fquared, and to have contained .about 
llxtccn yards by twelve withip. , Such at leaft wa| the ground¬ 
work of a building which wa? dilcovered within the area of the 
Caftle-field in 1766, and which was laid in amtinner that clearly 
befpoke it to be Brithh. About half a yard below* the (lirface 
of the ground was a layer of large irregular blocks, (bmc hcw’ii 
from the .quarry of Collyhurft, ajid qthers colledcd from the 

channel of the river. And below it were three la vers of Com- 

* 

mon paving-ftonea, which were not compacted together with 
mortar, but were bedded in the rude and primitive cement 
of cla3^ Such was th*e arcliite<Sture of this fecrct foundation, 
which was abovit two y.ards in breadth and about one in depth. 
And, as (iich, it appears to have been very antient. As fuch, 
it mud: have been laid before the preparation of lime for tlie 
purpofes of building had been,introduced among us, and confe- 
•quently before the Siduntii had been fubdued by the Romans. 
The knowledge of .that preparation was firft communicated to 
us by the Romans. , This appei^rs plainly from the prefent re¬ 
mains of‘the Britjlh buildings* in the ifle of Anglefey in the 

^ Hebrides and in Wiltftiire, which are all, like th^more regujlar 
Rrudlures of the free‘Perq\iians, conftruded entirely without the 
'^Rance of mortar And the fame ibrt of fouhdatiobs has 

* been a£ldally dilcovered cabout fh6(e huge obelilk's'of the pri¬ 
maeval Britdps ^ear Aldbofough in Yorklhire, which* a^e (b d- 
milar to the dbelilks d’equently eredled without their circuiar 
temples. A foot l:feneath the furface of*thc^rotlW?’a courfe 

. chl^y of. bouldelv has found at one of them laid upon a. 
feed of cl^, four of five couries of *clay and boulders ^reading 

• diicceilivefy beneath it, and the ^Yhole rude grgund-Work regularly 

‘ • ebuttreffing 
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buttreffing the bafis of the ftone around ThisBfitifh foundation, 
*upon which a ftrong broad jtvall of timber had been undoubtedly 
ere<Sted, could not haye been the bafis of a cabin for the Britifti 
•warriours, bec^ufe ffr was* modelled in a IqiKire form. 
therefore have^beert th§ ground-work of an*hovel for the Britifii 
cattle. And the o|)inion is ftrongly coijfirmcd by the nature of 
its fituation. It wa% placed ypon the flope • of. the bank, and 
about *the mid-way Jbetwixt the great tunnel and the prelcnt 
road; as the ^oor of it had a ftrdng inclination’'to the fouth, 
and the large door-way took* up one whole Tide of it and was 
oppbied t© the north. And the fame fort of foundations nvas 
difeovered in 1765 and 1770,* a few yards lower in the field* 
and*runhing for thirty or forty yards together, a fingle layer as 
it then appeared of fmallifli* paving-ftones bedded etjually in 
clay? refting upon the plane of the rock below, z^nd covered with 
rubbifh to the depth of a couple of yards af)ove. The cabins 
perhaps were difpofed into two or three tows or ftreets, coaried 
in right lines from eaft to weft, and poflefled the whole extent 
of the higher ground. This the gracefulnefs of a regular ar¬ 
rangement and the neceflity of regular walks would naturally 
occafion. And the hovels pephaps were all placed in two or 
three lines behind the moft fourtierly of the rows, and along 
the iualining jnargin of the river. This the conveniency of the 
neighbouring water and tlje requifite attentioh to neatnefs would 
obvioufly fuggeft. And the diftpvery of many blocks.of Colly- 
liurft ftone iit»the foundation evinces the Britons of Mancenion 
. to^ave llairted along the woody area of the prefont town with 
their cars, and to have repaired to the gharry of Cojiyhurft. The 
whole dough or woody hollaw of Collyhifrft appears clearly 
upon a ftu'vey to be nothing more Phan the ample; cavity of a 
grdat quarry, which firft began on the foitflj-weft* and which 
had its fii4l**4ad of enterance from it. Anc^of this quag^’y our 
Britifh fathers muft have* been tbe*ojdginai jtJJoeners, and miift 
liave borrow^ from it the foundations ^f tlieir Mancunian *ca- 
bius •and the ground---.vork of their Ivlancithiin hovels? 

• * 

E • Du rill r 
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Daring the €6intin\iancc of this British ^rtrefs in the'Caftk- , 
fxfeld, the wkole* extended cotintiy around it miift liave beeti one 
iarge wood* which began immediately on the outJid6 of the 
bamers, and difFufed itfelf for a confiderablcrfpaxe around them 
And the pof^ular d^^^tnination of tlie. wood among the Britons 
of tins r^ion will h^eafter appear to have been Arden This/ 
was the common appellation of among the Britons in 

general* from the wildly extenfive one which covered more than 
half the couhty of Warwick, and the (ite of which ftill rctaiu- 
eth tlie name of Arden, to tlie much finaller one that fufrounded 
Mancenioil. This was equally the conimon appellatiqji of forefts 
^ftfnong their brethren of Flalidefs and of Scotland, and was ori¬ 
ginally Written Arduen or Ardven *♦. And tliis original tnode 
of writic^ the name demonftrates it to be compounded, not of 
Ar the pi^pofitive article in Celtic and the fubliarttive Den, as 
the great oraculaV interpreter of ^he Roinan-Britifh appeilutions 
flaics it to be '% but of Ard. an adjective and Ven the fame as 
Den. The meaning of the name therefore is not, as Baxter 
renders it, liriaply the hills, or, even as the ingenious tranflator of 
Odiaa renders it, the b^h hilL Ard hguiiScs either high or 
great, and Ven or Den imports, cither an hill or a wood And 
had they iignified theformen ideas^only, neither could have been 
ever applkid to thelite of the Warwickfhirc and the Flanders 
forefts, which have Iqarcely an hill, and have never an high 
hill, within tiieir whole extenti, Arduen Ardven or Arden fig- 
nifies the great wood. Hence the name,, was ^-applied to the 
Arden of Offian, a part of which is fynonymoufly <Jenomiitated . 
Mown or the great Ver/, and the whole of whicji js charafter- 
, ized as. uncomnsonly woody Hence, and hence only, the 
'name l>ecame applicable^’tQ liich very didereut fites as the plains 
of Warwidcfhire and Flanders and the hills of Scotland, And 
hence the name b*ecame applied, not only to mpft^^ifiderable 
fprefts, to that jyfich was .the greateft in Gaul, of to that which 
was fo great in Britain, but to m^ny that were cpnfiderable only, 
within it-hcir own contradted diflri< 9 :s, to the foreft^. ctf* I^orven 
and to tlie Vood of Mancemon. The latter muft have^parti- 
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. cularly covered, all the fite of the prefent Manchailer* And all 
along the prefent flreets, inilead of the ehearful voioe of iuduftry 
and tiie^nifmerous, retailers of* commerce, muft have then ex¬ 
iled the gloom jof foncsfts and the filcnce of (olitude. So ciroum-* 
ftanced muft have tl>en baen the whole buly circuit of the prcletit 
%town, the Iblitude and nlence being never^nterrupted but by the 
numero\is jefort of Ibldiers to the fortrelL in war, by the occa- 
fional Wfits of hunters in peace, and, by the hollow hum the 
dying murmurj of the garrifon conaerfin^ at a di^ance in tlic 
Caftle-fitld, And a mind*toleiably•romantic might long amufc 
• itfelf with^the tcfle 6 lion^ that the l)oar and the«wolf| th§n 
will hereafter appear *’) the inhabitants of this gloomy region,^ 
were^ fbr the moft part the only proprietors of thefe ample con¬ 
fines, and that they (lumbered, perhaps in (ecurity by day on the 
well^wooded bank of the prefent church-yard, and roamed per¬ 
haps in companies by nighf over the w’cll-wdoJed area of the 
prefent market-place 


* Caesar p. 34. Noftra memoria, and Richard p, 50. and 4a. 
See al(m||L ch. xii. fedt. 4.—* See b. I, ch. iv. fe£l. %*—’ Richard 
p. 50. anenCaefar p. 8S. Sec airo*b. I. ch, xin fed. 2.— The 
(ides of the Caftle-field and the Roman fort do not quadrate 
exadly witii the four cardinal points. But cle.arnefs and brevity 
oblige me to fpeak as if they did.-^* Horfeiey p. 109 ^at>d 131. 
— Ccefar p. 8p. Qppidum CaiTivcllauni-^fylvis paludibufque 
miMiitum.^ And thiS lately continued^ (b ba^ a morafs, that even 
in the.dry fiipimer of 1765 horfes (u^k up to the belly in it.— 
7 B. I. ch.ii. fed. 3-—Ca^ar p. 92. Oppkluna CalTivellauni,—- 
quo fatis milgnus homiuum pecofilqilfe numerus convenerit.— 
* Simona p. ^9 ; Stmbo 6f tlie Gallic houfes p. 301; Caefar, Edifi- 
cia fere Gallis confimilia (p. 88); Man-cenion literally the.place of 
(kins; anf rtmy Cb. xvi. c. 36.— *® And the Germans in general 
•whm equally ignorant of limg : Nh ciement^fum quidem apud 
illos ^ufu6 j^Tacitus De Mor. German. Gale’s Elfay 

fi)ur gr^ roads in Eelapd’s Itin.'—** ^aiarp.pa. Oppi- 

"E 2 , * dum 
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dum Britaniii ^ocant quum fylvas impeditas vaIJo atque fof^ 
munierunt, P. 87, The‘Britons le in fylvas abdiderunt, locuni'' 
na£ti egregi^ et natura et opere immitum.-— ** ,B. I. ch?. x, fe^l. 3, 
—‘^‘Carfar p. 84. and 126, Tacitus Annr dib. jii. c. 42, and 
O/fian vol. L p* 38 -See.—*** Baxter’s Glpflhr/ See alfo Camden- 
p. 426. edit. 1607. — Diiffionaire Celtique^ tom. I. p. 281 and ' 
293. — *’ So Rutliven is pronounced RutheiVat prefent.—‘“‘Offian 
vol. I. p. 32, 39, and 97. Hence the great wood to tli’e weft 
of the Severn is ftill denominated Dean or The Foreft,— 
B. I. ch. X. p. 3.' * . 

»*•—,— P^ifimque armenta videbant 
. Romanoque foro, et lautis mugire carinis. iEneid. lib. viii^ 


IV, 

« 

THIS muft have been the ftate of the Britifti Mancenion in 
the Caftle-field, this muft have been the condition of all the 
extended country around it, when the Romans firfh advanced 
into Lancalhire. And the former had been now conftru(fted a 
little more than a cefitury. In the regular progre||il8f their 
arms from the fouth, the RbmfJins attacked the powerful and 
numerous tribe of the Brigsntes in the year or 73;* This 
attack was made under the command of Cerealis,. but was con¬ 
fined by' him to the proper Bri'gantes, the inhabitants of York- 
(hire and Durham. In confequence of it, and afterTeveral bloody 
engagements, equality of valour gave way to fuperiorky of dftci- 
pline, and' the proper Bnigantes relu(ftantly fubmitted V ‘ Thus 
‘were the Siftuntii'' of Li^ncafhire and their northern allies acci¬ 
dentally freed b^ the Romakis‘from the dominion of the Brigantes,. 
But weakened as .perhaps they ftill were by their ftruggle v^ith 
that warlike tribe^ and confeious of thesr iR^bility/b make an 
e£Fe£lual oppofit^on to tlie* fubduers,.of their conquefors, they 
muft every moment h^ve expedled.and dreaded ai5 ^jnvalion froih 
the Ron^ans. Aild^tn this ftate of impotence and fear fhey con¬ 
tinued to tliip year when ^ne of the*ableft officers io the 
5 * Rpmaii 
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Roman Annals, Julius Agricola, entered tlieir eountry at the 
. head ofya powerful army. ^ 

The only Britcyis fhat now remained unconquered by the 
Romans, witliiij the ^'cfeilt kingdom of England, were fuoh of 
die Carnabii as inhabited Chefhire, the Siftunfii and the Volantii, 
%aud a part of the •Gadeixi an 3 Otadini Aeyond both. Thele 
therefore, tlie three frrft of thele at leaft, .muft neceftarily have 
beeii thfe nations which Agricola attacked in his fecond cam- 
paigij, and the*iiames of w hich his hiftorpu moft unaccountably, 
fupprefles. 

As .Agricola led his ^loops directly from the Ordovipes. of 
North-Wales, he muft previovffly have liibdued the Cainabii of 
Chefhtre; and have invaded Lancafliirc fnxm the fouth. Victo¬ 
rious over the Ordoviccs and the Carnabii, early in tho fummer 
of 79 did he leld his troops to the conqueft of Lancalhire. 
And he would naturally dureft his march in two divifons, and 
enter the country in two places at once. The main body appears 
to have aelvanced by the way of Warrington, defeated the relift- 
ing .Carnabii of the north-weftern marfties, and attcfcked the very 
defenfible fortrefs of Veratinum \ And a confiderable party was 
moft detached from the army at the fame inftant, crofted 

the Merfey at the indefenfibie pafs of Stretford, marched along 
the fields of Trafford and the margin of the Irwell,. and ad¬ 
vanced up to the fortrels of Mancenion \ 

In this exigence, the conduct* of the Siftuntii and their allies 
was very difFeVJnt from the behaviour of tke Brigantes. They 
wifely refialved to hazard no encounter witfr the Romans in the 
open fi^ld.. .Tlioy confined therrdelvej within their woods, ever 
hovering upon the Ikirts of ttre^Roman army,•and ready to feize 
every opportunity of attacking ifdit <he many defiles of theif 
fojiefts and morafles and in the many paftages over their aeftuarics 
and rivers^ ^ut tj^eir \vifdom was inefFe<ftual*to fave them. In 
the Tong m^ch which Agricola i^ade through th’e extent of 
. ’their country,, he did not affqtd thefh a fingle^opportunity of *dt- 
tackuig ‘him to advantage. His fmaller ’dqtechments qpnfhmtly 
Icouied tlie woods and morafles. that flanked^ the •army on its. 

march,, 
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much, and perpetually attacked the nunjerous parties of the 
enemy that \«/ere lurking'in them ; Tyhile the larger detae’hmeiW . 
or tiie main body puflicd into thcliftnoft receifes of tlieir forefts, 
ilonhed their furthlcations, and facked th^r cities Of thefe 
the city of Mancenioii from its fQutherly.pofition^nuft have heeii 
very early yxpofed to fury of the Roman's. And in vain did f 
it prefciit to their arnls the ileep. and fcarpdd mound of its rivu¬ 
let, the riling eminence of its bank, and the broad exteiit of*its 
deep ditch. Terrified by tlfe ’^^igour with Which'Agricola .pur- 
liied the war, and allured by the kind oSers which he made 
them of peace,'the Siftuntii and their northern'neighbours flib- 
onitted, and gave up fome of their chieftains as hoftages *. 


» Tacitus Vit, Agric. c. xvii. M%nam ^rigaiitum partem 
aut vidhoria ampl^xus aut bello. , In this author, who Wrote 
only a little while before Ptolemy, Magna Brigantam pars mult 
refer to the whole of'the proper Brigantes, who arc mentioned 
only as a part in relation to the weftern or flibjedt Brigantes.— 
* See Horfeley p. 47. — * See b. I. ch. v. fedl. 4. — * Tacitus Vit. 
Agricolae c. xx. Loca caftris ipfe capere, aeftuaria ac (ylvas ipfe 
pisetentare, et nihil interim apud hoftes c^uietum pati quo miniis 
iubitis excurfibus popularetur; a\que ubi fatis terruerat, parcendo 
rurfus irntamenta pads oRentare. nie word interim bppoled 
to ipfe plainly implies fbtne operations'diftindt from thofe of the 
main ar6iy; as the claiife. Nihil apud hoftes quietum pati quo 
ininWs fvbitis excurf.bus popularetur, rejirefents tlie Siftuntii to 
liave con^^d themfelves fo the woods jmd morafles, Stid to liave 
been there attacked by AJ^ricola’s detachments. ‘ And the word 
<fifhiatia*conne<Sled with ^pfe plainly Chews the operations of the 
main army*,to jaave been Birefted along the coafts.---* Tacitns 
c. XX. Ubi fatis terrherat, parcendo rurfes irritamenta pads offen- 
tare, • Quibus rebfis multae ciykates quas* in JHunf JliiJln ex fequo 
^S^rant datis obfidibus irto*«pofe^re, • 
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T PE Siftuntii of L,ancafH 5 re feeing ^ufedticd in the lummer 
of 79, Agrk'Ola immediate^ r^i'olved to dflablifli forts 
aiid'to plant garrifbns ii> fes;;eral parts of th<iir country*. He 
accordingly eftablilhed the (brts Ad Alaunam and^Bremctonac® in 
the nbith* ‘Portus Sifbuntiorusa hi the weft, Rerighnium and 
Coc^uiiij about the center, Colanea on the eaft, and Verathiuirf 
and Mancunium on the Ibutii. Some fortrefles were ahlbiutely 
nccelfary tQ the, maintenance of the Roman coiwjqefts in the 
couiity, and muR always hav§ been regularly #roftod by the Ro¬ 
mans as they extended tht^r conquefts. Six of thefe in parti¬ 
cular arc mentioned by the earlieft accounts which we have of 
the Roman ftations in Lancaftiirc, and five of thcfqa by one ac*- 
count that was drawn up about fixty years only after the reduction 
of it"*. Having been five of them originally Brithh fortreftes, 
they were now changed int^ ftatiotiary camps. And gar- 

rifons,^confifting principally of the iniSlIrm and the raw foldiers*, 
were lodged iti thorn, wHile Agricoia with tjie reft attacked the 
more northerly Britons in* the following fuqimer* 

In the fele<ftion of fites for their ftationary camps, thfi Romans 
generally pitched u*pon fuch as bad previoufly been the fites 0/ 
Rntifti foftrefies. The fad is abuiufiintly Ifliewti by, the Britifli 
names of the* ftations in 4 he Roman Itifteraries,^near three-fourths 
of-the ftations bearing Brithh* ivime% and themby *evincin|f 
themfelyes to be ereded upon the fites of Briti<h,for|Veftes. The 
laAer were generally planted upon foch gftjund as an intimate 
kno’fviedgfr>of the^untry recommended, anH^fuch therefore as 
;the pohey of the Romans could iKrt*but approve. The latter 
I have ^previoufly flieum to tiave been genfeigally planted upoa 
fuoh* ground «s tbe^ Britilh Mancenion naturally ^iftorded, and 
thc^^rtJody;condition of Britainr*particularly rejuired; fuch as by 

its 
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its portion on' tjie northern bank of a river, and by its gentle 
declivity to Hie fouth or its collateral points, >vould ^ive the • 
Romans the whole undiminilhed feflefted warmth of our'Bri- 
tifh liino ' c ^ 

On thefe united feafons Agricola mutt have fir<l lodged a gar- 
rifon in ^Xancenion, iri order to lecurc the new-taken fortrefs • 
and to awe the. neighbouring Britons from it, while he ad¬ 
vanced into the center of the county with-the reft of his fofScs. 
On thele united reafofis Agricola mull have aftenvards eom- 
maiided a regular ftation to be confti«u£l:ed upon the Britifh Man- 
cciiioil, when the fuccefsful campaign was teritilnated, and tlic 
‘SHhmtii and their allies fubdued. 

The Roman garritbn of Mancenion mud have bcgain tile con- 
ilruclion' of their ftation in the autumn of 79.^ The compals of 
the intended fort^ being; marked out by the metator, th^ fol- 
diers allotted to the bufinefs muft have left their ftiields and 
their knaf)facks in the center of the area and in circles about 
their refpciftjve ftandards, and have repaired in centuries to the 
pofts which the pr$fc>ftus aftigned. And the reft of the gnrrifon 
muft have been ftationed at the extremities of the field, to de¬ 
fend the labourers and themfelves s. 


Adopting die Biitifti mode of buildiisg without the Britifh 
neceftity tor it, the Remans founded their valium as theBritbns had 


previoufly founded their hovels, upon paving-ftones bedded in 
the primitive cement of clay. This I difeerned on making inci- 
fioas into the ftationaiy wall in two differcuft parts of it. I cut 
<lown the wall from*the I5!irface to the center and froha thfc cen¬ 
ter to the l>a<e, in order'^ to fee the curious conftrddtioii of it 
•within iind below; and I,^bun4 adl the lime-laid pacts of the wall 
in both rifif^ from two cdbrles of paving-ftones cemented with 
clay. And the lame extraordinary procefs in building lias been 
dilcovered .in othoff avails of the RomansI At th«*Ii©man town 
^f^Boroughfield'W the in Eckeftcrlhire, have been dil^ 
covered the foundations cf walls *fiiat v/ere ftonds, let edcrewile 
ill clay,‘and ^hat had had a ftrudlure of iime-moutar upon tlijem. 
At the Roman ftation of Aldbbr^ugh in YorkHiire, the w^Ils of 

t c ^ « 
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the town apjx nr to have heen built upon layers of kirge pchUk .v 'latd 
• upon a|bcd of blue c^ay four or five 3«arcis in cleptiih And the 
lame fort*of fotindations rcijiidned very common in the kingdom 
^for many centuries .i^frerward, the old fie epic of the duiiKih at 
Frees in Shropfhirabeing very lately fouiui.to be reared upon u 
collide of boulclers and clav immediattlv^libove the naturrl rock. 

V ir 0 ^ 

Flit the wall of tho Romim Mancuniuin* v/as not founded uni- 
forrnljfc upon die fame fort of clayey cement. The foundationot 
tlie \vc/lcrn vj^llum was laid on* tw'o bv*ds of blue well-worked 
cla v, the lower being nearly a fdot in depth and remarkali^y 
flirl* and Iplid. .But the .foundation of the louthern .was •laid in 
two courles, not of a£lual clay, but of clay-mortar, clay anJ 
land !tjicorporated togetlier, and both lying upon a deep bed of 
line river-land that ftill retained a little of its original•moiihire. 
Ami clay-moftar aifliially remained in ulc among* us at Man- 
chcflcr within thefe thirty, dr forty years, fb* the neighbouring 
church of Prcflon was difeovered in 1769 to hav^e been con- 
drmflcd upon a layer of loole paving-ftonts laid in land. 

The old materials of the Britifh banks the Britifh cabins and the 


Britilli hovels mufl: have fupplied the Romans lufficiently with 
lioncs. And with thefe they canftru£lcd <he high flrong wall of 
their caftrum, heaping "them fogi;tl>er in a very irregular manner, 
and oiii-y Hoping the face of die rampart a little. And as the wall 
was gradually raifed from^the breadth of fe\^cn or eight feet at 
the bale, and was narrowed to one or two tit the creft,. they co- 
pioufly pollred^theij; boiling mortar upon it.* This from its flu- 
iditijf infii\iiated itlelf into the many o^ienings and hollows of the 
work, and froiti its ftrength bound Jiill the irregular pieces of 
Hone into a folid compaiSled lyaU* And the iMiole coiufe of tha 
vallum muftliave been gracefully"terjiiuiated with the line of a 
plairform within and with a coronet of batti^meilts above 7 , 

In the J:bj;mati^n of the Roman mortar, the fand appears to 
have been mingled with tlic lime .u^itefined .by the Heve, aljd 
tharged with^jll its loofc g avel and large pebbles. Some of 
mortar appeared a(Sluallv on breaking to have been mingled witfi 
pounded brick, the* linall fragments of brkk .very prettily 
* - F chequering 
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checjoeHng the^iurfacc of the moi-tar and being thdronghljr in- 
corpoffeted into ihe lubftahce of it *, ^ AOd the lime *vva»^ot de'* ’' 
rived either from the hills of Bexton on; 0!li| fide or from. the 
beiglrts of Glitbefow on the other, ^hith ba-ve lopgfuppiied the^ 
pref«it town with that neceflary fOlliL «The "Roman lime is ef-^ 
fentiahy different from'^^oth in its colotvr, being of a much fha- 
dicr ^d browner huei Nor would the Romans have colledled 
their lime at fo gfeat a diftance from the ftation, when it migln: 
have beeO eafily found in;the neighbourhood of it. A long vein of 
limeftone flretches' regularly Sicrofs-one region of the parifh,*and 
along the confines of Bradford, Newton, Afdvyick, and Man- 
fhcfler townfhips. There, in the Cownfhip of Mancheffer, was it 
difeovered many years ago, .and the difeovery was brifkly pur- 
fued for a ihort period. And there, in the tOwnfhip of Aidwick, 
has it been''again difeovered wkhin thefe four Or five years;, and 
the proprietor, I'homas Birch Efq? of Ardwiek,. adually ob¬ 
tained from it a block of ftpoe fo elegantly vehied ami fo vari- 
cufly clouded, that he ordered it to be polifbcd, and it now forms 
the curious chimney-piece of one of his bed-roomsv But for a 
long time dubious whether heMSvould bretik it up for marble or 
for lime, he finally refhlved uppn the latter, and has ftrangely 
negleded it ever fence, This^qi^rry breaks out in many places 
near the Ancoats,^ nmmy ledges, of Hmeflone going athwart the 
e^nnel<^ the Mcdlock,. and various fragments beiiig occafionally 
lodlened from them by the force of the current. The fragments 
appeared ktely veryimmerousln the channel, The irngments,, 
upon any long intermi^n. in the gatheringlef them,,w^H ap¬ 
pear very Aumerous again# They muR therefore have been par¬ 
ticularly^ frequent at the coailru^ion of the Roman featidn, and 
tnuff many of them ha<^e^lqdgi^*in the channel at die fbot'of 
the Caffle-f£tld.«, And,, in their necefekry enquiries af&r.vei^ of 
limeifone, die Rotmns would i|>eedily dife^ern thefe bsown and. 
marblbd fragmex^# indie Mediock, an^ would them: a 

IUp{d^of lime iufficient**for all immedialaely ad-v 
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Tbewliple %ur€of the caftnir^ was an iriog^lar patallelf^r^ 

• Xlie mraUel fij^es imm- equally righifc Imes und ^uaUy, iQngr 
Bu^ the oornerl were^ rouii<&4* The Romans jpartlcukify isffedi* 

,cd the parallelogram •in the eonliguratton of. their caxnns* ^ Ahd 
they efteemed thole as the rooR beautiful of the^lb^t wnichwere 
juft by one third louger than they were l^^oad^. But they leldpm 
rounded the angles «)f ifuch.camps; and‘Ivelcheftcr,*Dorcheftert 
Chefterford near Cambridge, Cittle Chefter near Derby, and our 
own at Manqjiefter are ibiue of tlie fevy ftations in the king¬ 
dom where they have The area of the Roman caftrum was 
much fmaller than the com’pals of the Britiih tojyn. And ujhile 
the fatter contained nearly tliirteen acres of our ftajute-mea- 
fur«,nl>e former included only abpuf five acres and ten perches, 
or 24.I500 fquare yards. 

The eaftern 41 de, like the weftern, is one ,hnndi‘cd smd 
forty yards in length. And, for eighty yardst frbna the northern 
termination, the nearly perpendicular vallum ftill carries a creft 
of fix and fcven feet in height. Tt is then lowered to form the 
great enterance, die porta praetoria of the caftrum the earth 
there rlfing in a ridge and ftoping up to die creft of th^ bank 
al)Out 10 yards in breadth. Then rifing gradually as the ground 
falls away, it has a cfeft ofi te^i. feet in height for three or four 
yards ^t the (buth-eaftern angle. And the wh<^ range of this 
eafteni valluih 1$ fringed with a broken line of thorns above, 
ihews.the white mortar (ere apd there peeping from unfer the 
green coat of turf, md near the fouth-faftern angle bellies 
foi^ with a fliick buttrefs of earth continued for feveral yards • 
al^it.*^ “ j. * 

Thd foutliem fide, like the northern^ is ofie hundred and feventy 
five yards in*length. And tlie vaUum finks immediately from \is 
height often feet at the eaftern termination, iuccefiively declining 
till about fifyr yards from the termination it isr now reduced to the 
incoiifidef^bSS height of only ti^’o or three fedb^ And ahodt fixty- 

• feven yards, from it there Ippears to?hd^e beeft'a fecond gateway,- 
the ground Jjarticularly Hoping up to the cr^.of thebaqk foribur 
4 sr^veyaftis at the pqint* The Rpman caftra had conftantiy about, 

*• ••'Fa. the 
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the of Agricola a gateway on the fouth and north as well as on 
thecaR and weft '% And ft*ch a gateway was particularly r^uifite' 
in this caftriim, iff order to afrbrd Already paflage from tlie ila* 
tion to the river, and the only one that could «be fepiire in a hege. c 
But about fifty-five^yards from the fouth-weftern angle, the 

o ^ c* 

ground betwixt the ftdfeon and the river falling brilkly away to 
the wreft, the vallum, which continues in alright line along the 
ridge, neceffarily fifes, till it has a fharp flope of twent}^ yards 
in height 'at the angle. , And the whole range of the fouthern 
vallum appears half-fronted half-crelbed at firft with a broken 
hedge of thorns,* a {lender oakling rifing from the riclge of the 
wall, and rearing its little head tonfiderably over the reft, and 
runs afterwards in a fmooth line nearly level for feveral Jyitrd'i 
with the ground about it, and juft perceptible to the eye in a 
fmall rounded eminence of turf. * '■ 

At the Ibuth-weftern point of the ^aftrum the ground Hopes 
away on tlie weft towards t^e fouth as well as on the fouth 
towards the weft. And the weftern fide ftill i*uns from it nearly 
as it ran at firft, having an even creft about feven feet in height, 
an even flope of turf for its whole extent, and the wall in all 
its original condition beneath. -About forty yards from the 
north-weftern angle was the Porta Decumana of the ftation, the 
ground vifibly {toping up the a{cent of the wall in g large ''{helve 
of gravel, and runnihg in a flight perceiivabTe ridge from it. And 
heyoiid a level of forfy-five yard 5 , that ftill ft retches on for the 
whole length of the {Tde, it was*^ bounded by^«the weftern boun- 
*dary of the Britilh city, the {harp flope of fifty yards to^lie 
.. morafs bclo\tr it. . 

. On the. northern ^de arc feveral cliafins, in the original courfe 
of the vallum. And in one them, about forty-eight yards^ 
from the eaftem’ternjinatioh, mufl have heen another gatew^Sy 
opening into the ft^tibn diredlly from the great «poad to Rib- 
che.fter. Tlie ren^jning |^rts of the '«vall ftill rile Sve,. fix, and 
Tour feet in height, fliied all the w^y with a thick uninterrupted 
hedge ofothoriis above, and exhibiting a broken chSquerf(|^ 
•feenety-to the^^eycebelow. Vaiiop§ parts Of the rampart have 

bc^ut 
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been fleeced of their facing of turf and ftone,® and now (hew 
• plain 1,^the internal ftmclitrc of tlie wall; prefenttng to the eye 
the,roagh undref^ed Jloues of the quarry, the angular pieces ojf 
,rock, and the fmootih round flints of the river, all bedded m the 
flrong mortar, and^unitod by it into one. And the wliite brown 
patches of lime and mortar ftand ftriking^’ contrafted, on a gene¬ 
ral view of the wall, with the green turf that entirely conceals the 
lev^jl line of the rampart, and with the green mbfs that h:ilf Ikins 
over and half,reveals the projecting poii)ts o*f the vallum. 

The great ditch of tlielBntilh city the Romans preferved along 
the courle^of their northern wail, for feveral yards beyand^the 
eaftern end of it, and for the fvhole beyond the weftern. They 
preteA'cd It for more than thirty yards beyond the eaftern end 
of their wall, and, as the prefeiit appearances of tlie ground 
fully teftify*, tenhinated it by an high bank, which was railed 
upon the courfe of the dit<di,* and which \va^ (loped away into 
the former part of it. 

The coiiftruCtion of the Roman caftnim upon a ftnaller fcalo 
than that of the Britifti town occafioned the forftner to recetlc 
from the eaftern and weftern barriers of the latter. The garrifbn 
therefore carried on a new ditch from ihc nortli-weftern and 
north-eaftern angles of thc^r vallum in order to fecure both. 
And, fs the foldicrs proceeded in the work, the centurions ap¬ 
pointed to fup*erintend it muft have regularly examined the line 
of the ditch, and carefulfy meafured the depth of the clKinnel, 
with their teivfeet pds The •north-weftern ditch was made 

to ftope a'^My north and Ibuth, becaufe the.Britilh bank and the ^ 
morafs belqw. it were a fufficient defence on the weft’. But the 
north-eaftern, having no fuch defence of a bank and a, moi'afs, 
before it, wa's (loped away eaft aild ^veft, and for the fame rea->^ 
for^ was* (unk to a much greater depth than the other. This 
finks about fye feet ii\ depth, and That onl^ about two and a 
half. BotlThowever were carried on qlong a part only of their re- 
fpeClive ftdes., The nortli-weftern return was continued oill^ 
about, thktj-five yards in breadth, and filled* up in leiigth the. 
wh^S (pace between^the Romaic •rampart ajidjche Britifti bank. 

’ -Ami 
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And the north-eailem wsis extetid^d as many yards in breadth 
and about fbvchry-fivc in length, even up to the grca^ road .<Jf 
cntcrance into the llation. 

Q 

t 

* Tacitus c* xx. ^ivitatcs—•praefidi^s caftellilque circumdatse. 
Here the Word Circumdatap plainly Ihews, the common opinion 
to be falfe, which fixes the generality of thcfe forts along the 
line of Hadrian’s future wall.-—* See b. 1 . ch. iii. feft. i. 

* Vegetius lib. iii. c. 3. edit. 1670, V^elfalias Cli\orum in 2 V. 

* Ho^ieley p. ip9. But this was not (as Horfeley luppofes it to , 
be) peculiar to the Romans as natives'^of Italy. * More than lialf 
of the Romans in the ifland were natives of colder countries than 
Italy, a» the Gauls the Batavians the^Frieflanders &c. &c. (See 
Horielcy’S'infcriptions). And the human conflitution, a* fuch, 
Wnik have natbrsdly affected a ibuthcrly portion in the cold bleak 
and wooded Rate of our ifland at that period.—’ Vegetius lib. iii. 
C. S. and C«far p. 90*—* Itin. Cur. p. 100. and Camden c. 875, 
— 7 Vegetius lib. iii..c. 8. Super quern ad iimilitudinem muri 

pinnae ct propugnacula componuntur.—* See alfo Camden 
p. 624. for caementun^ lateritiis^ fruftulis intritum at Amblefide, 
and lee Itin. Curiof. p. 96. for the other.—’ Vegetius lib. iii, c.8. 
—*• Plates ia Itin.Cur. See alfo Horfeley p. 145. and PhiLTranf. 
* 759 * P* * 3 * ^^* Vegetius lib. i. c. 23.—** Graevius tom.x. 
944*-^'^ Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8. 

i 

U. 

^ THE new-ere£lcd i^rt in tke«Caflle-£ield now became a fta- 
tionary caRrum of the Rontans, and the Romans now fettled a 
garrifi^ within it. • The new-ere£led fort in the Caftlc-field''flili 
«retatn^ the name of ](he antient fortrefsnipoci it,^nd Manceoion 
. only changed imo 2 il/i,NcvNiUM ■» And this flnall change 
in the appellation muift pbvioufl^* have refuked fsom a particu* 
larky th th^ prorulhdation of the name among the* Britot^, as 
the name of the town upon’the river’Xennet was fiitdlarly 
S ^ changed 
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chartgti By fh^ tin4 a» tli^fKefinet itfelf 

is {);ili the Kuhtlet axpoii^^he mhabitants 

df*;tlic i^ei|^i!x>tij;iiig reg^ * * 

Tkc gafrilbii appears to h^e once confined, and we may, 
IftiereCo^ reaibnildy pi^nie it to have ordtiidirlly confiftad, of st 
ilngje cohort* .Amfd tirf pefiod of utrinterrtipred peace whicl> 
the Homans of MaKfcijiiilim enjoyed tO fne time oC their de- 
parture^ there mnft ;Mwayshav« been the fiime realbti for keep¬ 
ing the •fame numl>er.of troops in the garrifon. And in the 
Notitja we find ieventeen^ difierent* cohorts forming {cvcnteca 
different garrHbiis in the kingdom. * ^ 

The. cohort which was-ftationed at Mancuniifin \vns Cbhara 
FHma Frifinorum, an auxiliary cohor: belonging to fome legicmi.f‘ 
and the*firft which had been raifed among the natives of Friefland, 
This c(5|liort appears from ^ inlcription which was difeovdred in 
the Gaftle-fidld ’ to have been in garrifon thcj;e.. 7 \is cohort 
therefore we ‘may reafonably prefume to have refided there, as 
it certainly continued in the illand % even to the final departure 
of the Romans from the ftation. The Romans feldom fhifted 
the quarters of their troops within the iflaiid, as is clear to a dq- 
monftration from the hiftory of the twentieth and the fixth legidns 
and the firft ‘wing of thq Afri. The firft of thefe appears to have 
garrifbned Deva for nearly two centuries fu<^cefiively. And die 
two lafl»appear,to have refided at Eburacum and Condetcum for 
nearly three *. • 

The auxiliaries of a legion confifred both*of infaritry'and of 
cavalry. The cavalry of the auxiliaries, wKkh was double in 
numb^ tsj^the cavalry of the legion wa 5 thrown jnto inde¬ 
pendent .troops of four or five hundred men. The in- 
frntjry of the auxiliaries was escaftlj lame *in nuiiSbtfr With 
the infantry*of the legion®, and it was divided into frveral* 
cohorts, "But the cohorts of the l^bn wer« ten in number % 
and thic c4^Elg of the wxiliaries only eight.# The cp*- 
holts of the Batavi arc expjrefsly mentioned bps*Tacitus as 
^ a&iliariea of ^ fourteenth legion *. And, updh a fubjedi: ^ 
wimp uf itibBP^nd lb Ihtle explained by frlb Homans, a» 

• menuon',^ 


I 
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mention, nuoppofed by any otlier evidence, miift carry a dtcifive 
authority with It. And none of thefe eight cohorts was/dillin- 
giihhed fromVnc refl, a3\)ne of thejegionaries conftantly \vas.,‘ 
hy the title of primary and a double‘•complyment'^of men. ^acli 
was clift^iguiflied only by the name of thpftpeo|ilc of whom itf, 
confifted, and by the order of fucccfiidij in. which it had been 
railed anion^ tliem. feadi mull: liave contained nearly the fa'mc 
complement of men. And as the \Wiole amount of the ten le¬ 
gionaries in infantry during the fccond, tliird, and fourth cantui;ifs 
was exadlly lix thou fund one* hundred men 9 , and J:he amount of 
the eight annexed "auxiliaries Was exadly the lame, each cohort of 
the*]atter miift Jiavc had leven hundred and fixty-two men. If 
therefore the firft-raii'ed cohort of theFrilians had,as \vc fiave*cvcrv 


reafon to fuppofe that ever}' corps of Romans in the ifland'ordi- 
narily had its entire complement .of men, the garrilon of 
MancuniunX miyft have ordinarily confiftecl of i’even hundre(^ and 
lixty-two foot-fol<Jicrs. But fince* about three Imndred and fifty 
of thefe muft liave been reginlarly abfent from the ftation, and 
have been fixed upon duty at Ibme diftance from it, as 1 fhall 
ihew hereafter the real garrilbn could have been only about 
tour hundred men. And eight men out of every century in it, 
thirty-two in all, mufbhave continued upon guard in the Calcle- 
field from fix in the evening to 4 ix"in the morning; being fixed 
at their polls within the callrum by the found of the tJXimpet, 
being relieved every third hpur by tl^e found of the horn, and 
being kept alert at their pofts by the appointed walkers of the 
rounds **. • * . . 

The whole compafs of the area within mufl have been filled 
with cabins conftru'fted fi* timber upon foundationsjof ftone, and 
proofed with tiles* (hingles or ft^ a^y The practorium, or the 
pavilion of 4 :he commaisfant,** muft have been eredfed in a fupe- 
riour (lyle. The ^bf tracks of the reft mvift have been raifect in 
regular* lines on ftde of it. And the i^veralocabins of the 
^j;enturions, and thg ftan^^rds of the centuries, mum have rifon re¬ 
gularly over the whole **. Each ^gabm of the foyiers was large 
^noughfto contairf » band of eleven men, and eleven were fluar- . 

• • • .0red 
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tcrod in each, ten under the government of oner and the latter 
denominated the dean or the head o£*the band*^ * £ach c4b|n 
muft. have* been* large^enou^«to have contained more, as it is^ 
%rident from f^veral •ix^criptions, and as it* would be ^evident 
without, them, that th^ €lomans in general^ the common &l- 
dicrs as well as*the officers, had their witfes and children along 
with them. And the number jof cabins in Mancunium muib 
have been about fifty or fixty in the whole, including the hof* 
pita! for the ficlt, the workhoufe .oft the. armourers, tlie maga¬ 
zine *for the corn, and the repofitbry for arfhs. Formed by 
* thefe, pite ^principal ftreet muft have crofled th^ area obliquely 
from eaft to weft, and anothdi:, a ftibordinate one, obliquely • 
from* hprth to fouth. The former muft have begun at tlie 
praetorian gate, have led to.the front of the praetorium, afid have 
terminated obliquely behind it at tlie decuman gate. The latter 
muft have commenced at tjie* water-gate, ano have ftretched 
away to the gate which opened ipto the road for Ribchefter. 
And both thefe ways muft have been particularly narrow. Such 
actually was the way which Mr. Horleley meafured dxa<^y from 
one l-angeof ftru£tures to another, betwixt the very vifibie foun¬ 
dations of the barracks at the ftation of Ambt^l^na or Bur- 
dofwald in Cumberland. Tht outer walls of the barracks wcre> 
abfolutely twenty-eight inches in thicknefs. And the clear 
opening, between them \vas pnly thirty-two m width 


* The name is di^^erently read in Antoninus. Some MSS 
exhibit Mamucium, Ibme Manucium, add others Mancunium^ 
and the agreement of Richard ^fee b. I. ch. iii.*f. i.) tvkh the . 
MS. that prefehts the laft reading Aews^ancunium 4 :o be in- 
difputaibly the right appellation. — * Itin. Cuaiqf. *p. 6o, —* Sfeb 
f. 3.—Sej^b, i^ch. ^i. iC —* Cheffiire No. 3.^11 Horfoley,^ and 
Atttonine’s Iter*a.; Ptolemy and Notitia#for Yg/k ; and Horfe*-^ 
ley p. 21 f. andj^otitia. See filfo Ch. vi. f* 4^ and ch.xii, f. 5* 
•b. L— V Horftlcy p.87,— ’ Vegetius h IL c. vii dnd vii. wkeml^ 
IjDeaki ^xprefsly *of the* Ordinatio ^Legionis Antiqu^ <t** - Hilk 

y ■ iiij. I. 
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lihk I. c. Vcg^ue 1, IJ, c* vi. ajxd viil—*® See b. jt. ch. vi* 
fe£t, 4.*^“. B. h db. C Vegetivis lib. IIL c. viii.— 

** Vegctius. If U. e. xxbi. ayo 4 Tabcmecula vel Cafie 1 . II. ,c.'x. 
an 4 Ho(fciey,|>. 15 a.— • ** Vegetius l.II. Vegedus ib. 

See alib Or^eviuB tomx. c. mxxviii.-^'* Horfelcfy p. 15a. 
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TH? open ground of the Caftleffield, which extended iticlf 
on three lides around the barriers* o^ the Roman ftatipn, m\dl 
have been appSiied to a great vapety of purpofbs.. Imniediatciv 
without the vallum, and perhaps along the weftern levvl, inui^ 
have been the Rabies of the officers and the flaughier-houfcb of 
the garrifpn *. And all around the vallum rnany of the Roman 
officers and fbldiers appear to have been interred. ‘ In the begin-« 
ning of the laft centuiy* was •difeovered a ftonc, which 
was the lepulchral monument of one of the officers, C.mdidu^i 
Fidefius, centurion of the garrifon that died here in hlb Lift 
year*. It is delineated in the plate, and was inferibed 

l%5*ManMm8 • ^ To the Shade 

Ceuturionk <landtdi Fideffi Of the Centurion Candidus Fidenus 
Atmonim 20 • Aged 20 years? 

Menfium . • •. • . ..... months 

Diemm 4. ' ' And 4 days. 

j^bouit ieveaieea jre^ $go a laboiiFeif colledingj^avel near ^ 
die ealiqhlfbplmdary: ofjrhe Field, and on the up^er of the 
A(^,,lbuikd a&vurn.fficoi^ly bedded in the gravel and contain* 
ing a4|iiaplji^4)f hotgik, This was*cpmpo&d eif Rne clay,' was. 
<mtly bQ{(h wkhin and withoiat, and, udder a ^ght 

wbkb eaepoapafted the upper of iti had fpme un«- 

igrek^^and %^ea onaho^ed uponit. 

It! iiad'Oiii ihMcriptiop- But the ^^ptsatiatioe ^ the bones, 
nMclit yme exfirtmelfr fmnU aiad even «s .htUe m of. 
a ib hlGetty i|aie oai 3 .<£nta.of 'the tarn £0PH never Jbelooghd to 

any* 
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any humatt b^ing, and couM have been' the remihis only bf a 
fkvbunie bhd. And luch remaiod hm been ei^badiy found in 
an uip at a place whi{h 1 hereafter ihcw to have been die 
Orient Cambod^nunv pf Yorkihire the bonea being cjftreinely * 
fmall and yet evidently ,«itire. An uni to filled is a Angular 
difeovery in itfelf, and is almoft the only Ane of the kind that 
has been made within the ifland.. And fuch an a^ of regard to 
a little favourite was never perhaps very commotl among a peo¬ 
ple, whofe general genius was top much fteeled to all the finer- 
feelings of humanity by die regular philofophy of a perverted 
' patriotism, ^the regular pra^^ice of a relcntlcfs hi|poirm, abd the 
regular attendance upon fanguiniry diverfions ♦. * 

In* fbe ipring of 1765 was found another fepulchral veftel at 
the fame extremity of the Field» though on the loiVcfpart of 
the (iedivityf and among the artificial fi>il that had been heaped 
upon the perpendicular face gf the natural grouhd. It was dif* 
covered about feven feet below thelurface, at the bottom of a 
little hol<^, the diameter of which was little more than that of 
the vcficl, and which had been filled up again with the fhifted 
earth. There it refted on the rock« covered with a lid of die 
fume and placed within two other veflels of much ooader mate¬ 
rials, and containing a quantity* of alhes. All were uawArily 
fraiSlurefi before they were difeemed, but nearly the whole of 
the former was preferved. ^ This is a fmall urn^ .and not quite 
equal in capacity to a quart, contaihitig only fifty-fhnr fblid 
inches and an This* muft ^erefore have kiclofed * 

merely the afhes of a Chlldi The abOvo^HientiOned (urGumftances 
of' attentivje, care demoidtrate the ^fties to have* been the 
child of a confiderable officer ip ^he garri^n. *And 1 have pte- , 
vioully that the Romant* 4 n,g 8 ieral, the common 

dieas as well as the officers, had their wives*«and^hildmh along 
with ^is fc|>uichral veffel hOwever is jiOt fmn^' ip die 

ufual figure Of ah um, bqt exa^fiytm^he it),#lel of « modem 
Bafbh, Urnsjof filch configotatiiih are a On com m oa, b&t 
haVe .been jdiflpvered at London^ Iti Corhwtffi^ and in other 
pla6*i9i ‘^his is compol^ of very fine ckjv Oofi fimikr i», 
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pioi^ thjaiif the. bijown. chiu^ of Stagbrd- 

^fre* Thi? th6 otl^er urns we tnuil obvicmfly prefufide 
Mve been fabricated where they \irdie foundy -tlWre being ^ alt 
’probability a pottery ijwre qr lefs confidepa^h/e at eveiy flationf' 
And oii^ |>Qttery .at-l^iancuiiium, which ^igh| ie lupplied with 


proper claya .froin. m^iy places in the prechi£^s of ManchcTler,. 
fb^ms. plaiiUy from this Ipecimen ofats (kill to have been a very 
co^derable cme,' and to have tad very coniiderabl© artifts ..en¬ 
gaged in at %' This c0ral-<co](Oured veflel is orpamented with* 
various figures and devices, "all equally fanciful and unmeaning,, 
and, has the name of the maker embplled upon it. Upon tlicj 
, bellying part or the bowl, and juft above the little chcfe on which, 
it llands, is written in final! Roman capitals advocisi./ rAnd 
it is plaiojiy the Romanized name of a* foreigner, and pretty cer-. 
tsujnly the^Okme of the Ifrifian maficr-potter to tl^o Frifian^. gar- 


rilbn ^ ^ r 

. i>ther Of th^ lamp parts of the ground w-ere employed in the 
fiippoit of,military difi;ipline, by tlie ercCiion of honorary mo¬ 
numents ^aild the inflidkion of difgraceful puniihments. upon* 
Tlie inflidipn of punilhmeiits mull have heen.confinc-tl 
to the ground which dies pn thg wefiem fide ic^ the Ration, the 
milhary dtjjlpguems being coivdu&ed through sthe, Porta De-» 
cumand camp,^ and punilhed. immediately without tlic 

And at th® execution of fuefi punilhinents 
As were^papitad the'«iuficians;of ithe garpibn.ainfied,. and conti* 
ail the lamp foxing* rixe chajge of w^r But tire 
erection of hon^aty ^^pnuments was prdbably confiiied to no 
part.: ; probably w^e- cre^d in. any*. And^oply one has 
^ bee|l di^lle^ttd• »Itwas difeovered in the beginning of tlie laft 
^ .century^ but was remoitSed of defl^yed. befom tho,nudd.le of‘it ** 
hdcri|^oo. h^pycr h?4 been previpufly copied by^the 
leairti^.:Waird^,bf the CoU^i^ €hurch,,^and /^as inerted i|> 
abe |^t^i|iop Britannia as J. have dcUneat®^>R ih platp. 

co^rt:af the.Ftir 

#8^^ tO'have^h^ in the 

<&2^r6ddA Tills, the. dmporl^ part pf thd'i infeription, is 

<v certain 
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mxpAjx* The r^. is ijrot fo,, The fofmifir part of it is thus-read 
4 gr^^H«rf^Iey» ~ Cohora Fnhnoram, and-thus by Watd^. 

I^rilijporUjiit. *s tbe; latter part is thus read , by 
%oth# Ceatvrio|u jMfttcp S^nip Stipciidiorum 23 *®., ^ut both, 
are miftaken in pact.. ^ Neither has remarked the very remark¬ 
able vacancy betwbft. tiie letter P and, th^* figures xxiii. l'h;;rc 
foinething bas^ been, evidently ,erafed by time which, muft be 
fupplicd in the reading. And as that erazur^ cannot be filpn 
plied by the word Stipendioruntv at large, becaufe it, is either 
exprefl'ed by the abbreviature SP or was not ekprelTed at all, it 
muft be’fijpplied with fame other word w'hich^will agree with 
the figures xxiii. The interpofition of fuch a word betwixt the,^ 
letter? and the numerals muil have entirely precluded any con^ 
nedion betwixt the one ^aiid the other. And the fbrtner can 


never be coi^ei^d as the abbreviature of Styendiolrum at all. 
They can be confidered only as the initial letters of two difiinifl; 
words,, and. as put for Sepulchmm pofuit. And both theie 
words occur in infcriptions upon the lepulchi'al ftones of the 
Romans among us **. Nor is the name of the centurion^ as the 
above-mentioned criticks have given it, Marcus Savonius, bui% 
as the infeription undeniably (hews it to. be^ Marcus Savo. And 
the critick has iurely no right\o foppofe a corruption when there is 
no realbn to make a correftion, or an abbreviation when there is 
no occafion for an additign. X^^us Rated, the former pait of 
the infeription muR 'be thus read, Cohofs prima Ftifinorum 
Centurioni Marco Savoni fepukhrum poRiir, The firft Cohort 
of the Frifini placed tliis kpulcHer for Marcus Savo the Centurion: 
and the lattgr part muft be thus lup^ifed, Vixit annos 23, He 
lived 23 years. And, thus ijifqribed, the ftofie appears, to Imvc, 
been iwjither a monument of honour to the living not a cenotaph 
to ihe ^aj. It appears to have been an honofary monument 
ere^ed ijyer ijic gijkve,of Marcus Savo, wh<j[was a young Fri-1 
fian^o^cer lit the iirR Frifian e^drt, and^^ho died in his 
twenty-fbuitl\year. And it appeai% to have Jbeen ereded by the 
ad It#jtlie garrifon, in an. honour£d>le*regard to zhe 

of an* though fubordinate Qlficer,^^ 

•• -See 
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> Sec Patricius m.Grxviu3 tom. x. — * Britaunia euit. 1607. 
p. 611.-*—* b. I, eh. iv. I.-—♦ Au'guftug railed a tomb 
over his boric, Pliny^iib. viii. c.*42; and Hadrian I 5 uried* his 
liimrcr Boryftlicncs, Dio p. 1159. See aftb an account of a* 
tomb with an inl^ription to a mule difeoVered at Rome, in 
Montfaucoic’s Italian Diary p. 83. ifenley’s'ad edit. And fee 
an infcri])tion taken from Fabretti to a Roman -buried with his 
hunting-nets, hunting-fpoar, t\Vod6gs,'a boar, aftag, and a w< 5 lf, 
in IlorfeJcy p. 340.—See b, J, ’eh. ix. feet. 2.—St*e allb Wren’s 
Paicntalia p. 266.—Among many fmgmcnts of vcflels that have 
been ell^o\ tied ia poll the oppolitc^ bank of the livcc and on the 
‘fitc of !Mr. Walfoul’s limdc, wao an unglaztd fiagment of a mafly 
Amphora, having VABKO, the name of anotlicr potter,' in- 
fcrilxd rudely upon its handle: and'we P|ji^l}i,9>^,Upon a 

veflel at Rome ip Montfaucon’s Italian Diaiy’'p*'5^^;iiiu Vibia 
«^£bpiilclml inicHptioii in Horlbley p. 328.—And within the 
6 n wBtefi the Maheunkth Tdfffei *ftands are Ibme characters 
fuietj ftratchcii with a (liarp tool, and feeming to form Avitth, 

of the perfbn wholb alhes the um contained. 

1759, p. 13. we have a tin Patera thus 
ldS^l)ed with* a tool, 'he veflel is prelerVcd at the 
Worfeley. — Vegetius lib. i. c, 23.— ^ Vc- 
gctlds' * Mr. Ilollingworth^s MS, in the fnihlick 

lilirary o? Ms^chefor p. 3, a.rudetEflay towards, an Ilhtory 
of the Town* 1650.— ” Horfeley 

30,r«hd 3Clv*«ySSif'?l|OT^f^ an mfciiption No. 8. 
wWGrttotdilSiwii curavit in p. 273, 

p. 303, p. 274, ji. 322, luid Oxfordfhiic, in Iloifdcy. • 


IV. 

The Roman garrili^i^of Mancumum had undoubtedly fomo 
particular flruCture, let apart lbr*the periodical l^rviccs of relb 
gion. This ■ lio^vcVer mult have been within the walls qf the 
liation, iwid* meuely a cabin of the lame conflruijlion With the 

, - • reft. 
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reft, bVt appropriated entirely to tlie pftiajs of fai!>UcJc devotion. 
This muft hava bq^i near to the great pavUioo of the coni- 
mandcr and the great fta^d'trd of the garrifon, the fetter being 
ahyftys planted ciofd’tothe ^t^iper *. Near to both was regu¬ 
larly a temple* or chappl in every ftutioii.* And in it feyeral 
altars were eifinStcil and* religious rites pei'^rmed 

But in every ftation private altars were occaf onally railed as 
priv-^ate^gratitude for paft or pfivatc fupplicatU>n for future fa¬ 
vours dire<!ded. Tlic<c leein ncvci^ to have •been erc^Ste^l within 
the •area of tlic ftation. Theic^ was never i\iiy room fl>r fucli 
ere^^ions within. They were fixed without, and in fuch places 
as fartcy dr convenience f'cconvncnded. ' 

IJut of thele, or of fuch as ftood within the temple, only one 
has b*'en diicovcrcd at Mancunium \ And that has j curious 
inferipf^^ jthc plane of it, which may be fecii, in rlie an¬ 
nexed as the inferipirion witnellcs, by 

Lucius Senccianj,y$„? 4 ?^^^'^^^> centurion of the fixtji .fegion^ and 
of that particular brigade in it which tor its gallantry was 
najued the Vi< 9 :orious, which palled over from 
tain about the year 120 % and which marched; into ^Sco^nd 
before 140 ' ,, 

'I'hc route which this Icgipnary brigade muft necK^r^y .^aye 
taken .into Scotland from the fouth was either 
T^incinn York and Binchefter on tJie eaft, or by JvQjbdpn to 
I^itchfieid Manchefter ahti Peiprith on th^ weft. Thefc were 
the only roads whicli then had into the north And 

by thefc the legionaries muft have i^arpl:^ in 
The garrifons of the larger ftations muft "otherwift-Siyie been 
diftrelled, ’aihl the garrilbiis of the Ihfallcr muft have been ren¬ 
dered utterly .unable, to afiortl fhcju thiJ requifite quarters. And’ 
while one-of tlic divilions pcrliaps lialtcd at Mancunium, a cciir- 
turioa of th-c^ corps took the opportunity of cnc(ftmg this altar. 

SuchappfehenS to be actually the date 6^ the altar,.’ more 
.anrient perliups than any other altar, fiiore ifdticnt almoft tlkiin 
any other riKSriumcnt, in th <5 whole compals pf Roman Britain. 
And*to {<)^iigh a date every drcunpilancc in the inlcription per- 

ftniy 
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l^ly kcc^lrds, ilm^re of tHe. fet^fS in j^eneral, 

£hitition and complicatioi} of fome of thtdi, and otottfdal 
inafk in iniddle. The letters ard;well-€«it and weU^«o^nded« 
and ^tter in both reipefts than the gmevaS^/of the charaj^ers 
in the itffcriptions of Antoninus Pius % c 1 nvehtion not the in- 
Icriptions of Hadrian^i* any preceding Ensperof, becaufb the 
only t#o that are certainly coeval with Hadrian, and the only 
thred that are certainly previous to him, have been all fo inac¬ 
curately copied, thdt we cannot judge corfeeming^ the ftru€hirc 
of th^ characters at all. The points alfo, being merely* the 
round # dots or periods, certainly b^fpeak an higher antiquity 
than the angular triangular and leaf-like point8*of *Ahtoninus*$ 
infcriptkms'; as the ufe of the periods only in the former ,has 
cerfc^nfycmore the call of antkjuity, than the mixture of all four 
in the latter*. And the complications for UN in the firft 
lihe aiid for VA id the fecondare certainly as little involved and 
l^liiid(&rn as thofe for NT for DR and for lO in the inferip- 
tiohs'bf Antoninus 

The centurial mark indeed may feem by its uncommon 
fofiih to fik a late date to our infeription. So thought at leaft 
a confiderable critick in antiquities But fo he thought for 
want of lufficient attention. T^he® centurial mark muft have 
beeh originaHy CEtirT, CEN, or CE^; and the letters ©f the 
MR Were often inverted tbrdiftinguifh it, from the* fignatures of 
j^f^t names. The centdiial mark tllerefore thus inverted be¬ 
anie' Wp, and the nidment • that complications beg^n was 
^ into a cdmnfton . character tliat •partook equally of 
the ^ry charaftftr*which appear^ upon the Siancuni^ii 
^Ita'r. ' This is ceiiainly older, becauie it is certainly ne'arer to 
the dri^hal mark, than ^ t^^e centurial mark of •Antoninus 
*Ihis oociire not uppn any* other inferiptioh within flie ifland,^ 
but leccbrs with fdme little variation upon many the cmiti-^ 
dent Within»the Hland we have no inforiptions, eSept the 
ili<<<^jpied five '^^tluch 1 fiave preViodtly ’mentioned, that carry, 
any higl|er date thaq the reign of Aiitoriimisw : And if thw 

inaik ]>een the invention of a ^er a^e, it muR* ne«^ 

• celfarily 
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Have appeared upoa fome of the many«iafcriptions that 
we^have of thole ages. ‘ ^ . 

; Ejre£ledv then about the ^ear 1 zo, this altar was conlecrated 
by the cbnturion* to* Fortune, in grateful acknowledgement to 
the Divinity that fo often preferved him in tho hour of 
danger. To this. t)eify have feveral altaj]^ been erected in Bri¬ 
tain by the hand of miftaken piety. We, have three ocmfecrated 
to Fortune alone, a fourth to Fortune and other Deities, and a 
fifth to the Fortune the Empero/, and all five in fupplication 
of future favdbrs. And we have three others ^ gratitude 

for .paf^, the Mancunian altar, and one which was difcovered 
about thisty. years ago at*Neth^rby in Scotland, being infcrib^ to 
Fortune the Preferver, and another which was cHfcovered in 
Cumberland being, infcribed to Fortune the Redux or Re-con- 
dudtor And it is a very remarkable particular, yhat four of 
thefe were erefted by perfons who were or had been of the fame 
corps, and even of this the *fixth legion, the above-mentioned 
altar at Manchefter, another lately ^{covered at Cambodunum 
a third ere<fted by Julius Ralticus, and a fourth, by Audacius 
Romanus; and that the two firft and the laft of thefe were ofe6:ed 
by centurions of that legion 

But it is more obfervable id this altar, though it has never 
been obferved by any of the numerous defcanters upon it, that 
it has* no focus for the facrificial fire. It is evident therefore, 
that no vidims were defigned to be confumed, no libations to 
be poured, and no incenfe to he burnt upon it. Two others 
only of the faane nature have been difeovered within the ifland, 
the one dedicated to Jupiter and the ^mpdror at Dorchefter in 
Oxfordfhire,*and the other, like thisjflto the Goddefe Fortune at 
Carrawbrugh^ in Cumberland*”.* And ^11 thele three, imift have* 
been entirely appropriated either tS the oblation of prayers from 
thtoi <ir to the prefentment of the fruits b£ the ground upon 
. them, OK to Wh. • • • 

Eretfled upon one of thefe defigns, tht MaiK^efter altar feepis 
to have ftood,fiear the eaflern Extremity of the Caftle-field, and 
perhaps on, the edge of the avenue that leS up tg thd e.'.ftcrn 

* ' . n gate 
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gate of the cairp. Thence certainly it had been throwii down 
the rocky bank of the river into the channel below. Luckily 
it fell into a ibft part of the channel, and was not broken by 
the fall. And there it lay undifturbed and^unknown Vor nlany 
ages, the lettered fide lying upon the ground, and an oak {pread> 
ingout its roots above.it. In that (ituatibn was k found in the 
year 1612 The ftbne is twenty-feven inches and a quarter in 
length, fifteen and a quarter in breadth, and nearly eleven in 
thicknefs; and, what is a full argument of the hafte with which 
it was originally, formed, and remarkably coincides with the 
foppofltion concerning its date before, it has nekher capital nor 
bale, and only a' large plane in front bordered od either fide by a 
' molding. It is charged with a common praefericulum on the left 
edge and with a common patera on the right. And it is now 
carefully prcfbrved by the worthy and learned George Lloyd 
£fq; in the neighbouring hall of Hulme, 


■ Graevius tom. c. 1044. compared with Vegetius lib. iii. 
c. 8.-—* Graevius c. 1044.-—’ Dr* Stukeley has converted this 
altar into two, Itin.Cur. p. 55.— ♦Calebs Antonine p. 47.-— 
’ Horleley Scotland No. 4. and" p, 79*—* See b. L ch. v. fed. 4. 
' Horfeley Scotland Fig. i, 3,16, ^5, and 26.— Horfeley Scot¬ 
land Fig. I, 3, 3, 4, and 5.— ® Horfeley Scotland .Fig. 2 rmd 25. 
and Northumberland Fig. 7. See alfo the Imperial Inforiptions 
in Grutcr and Rcinefius.— ” Iforfeley p. 189. and plate No. i.. 
p. 189.—” See Horfeley Northumberland No. 71 See Urfatus, 

where it alfo appeals in,'its natural pofition. —** Phil. Tranf* 
1763. p. 134. and Horieley Northumberland Pig; 32. p. 24b, 
and Cumberland It'ig. 68- See alfo a badi or an ^Itar in it de¬ 
dicated to Fortune in Yorfcfhire (Hbrfclc;f Fig, and p.352)— 
See b. L ch. iv. .fed. 3.— ** Horfeley NorthumWland' Fig. 55 
and 78.Horfeley Northumberland 'Fig. 3^*, p- 3*^d 

O^fordfhire Fig. ‘f. p. 537.—” See Mr. Hollingvforth^s MS. p. 3* 

■ ' ! 
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and in Antonlne, that vr^t frditi ^nderton td £ve ihtions at 
Warrington at Wigan at Pemwortham at Gar^angand. at Lan- 
cafter 63). Of aflerttons without argument, and of fuppo- 
fitions without warrajit, the multiplication is eafy and the fate 
obvious. And had Mr. Percival been left to the guidance of his own 
untutored genius in antiquities, he would ^have flocked Lanca- 
fhhe with an infinite variety of ftations, and every Saxon caftlc, 
every modern chateau wqmd have been fai^Jifully aggravated 
into an actual Caftfiim. the .one only determinate cha- 

irafteriftic of a ftation Appellation of Caftcr^ affixed 

to the place or the concur^l^ 6f Roman roads at the point, has 
neveir yet been fufficiently aftiendecl to by the antiquarian critick. * 
And, ibr want of fuch a dccifive ftahdard, the antiquarian mind 
has been left to trood fondly over" its own ungrounded idea^, 
and to multiply ftatlons at the random fugg^o^ of the fancy. 


C H A P. 
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T he only accounts tfiat ^ad defcended to us ^nceming 
«the Roman Rations and th^ Roman toads within the 
ifland in the year 1757 were the Geography of Ptolemy, the 
Itinerary df Antoninus^ the’ ’ImpCtial Notitia,* and the Anbny- 
‘mbus Ghqro^aph)^^ B’ujt in'^aif^ yeai: the ic^ce of RoiAan 
iintiqufties received an extrabrdinaty illumination from the dif-’ 
covetj', of a work, which contains a very curious account of 
Roman Britain, and exhibits to usa hetv Jtinbraqr for the whole 
of itfc And/ what infinitely enhances the y^he of the work ta 
a Roman-Hritifh antlquariaxi^ the ffinerary is more ahtient than 
that of Antbninei isi‘more extenfivc'in its defign, and is more 
circumRantial in its execution. 

This appears to* have been tlie furpriliDg colle^ion of a monk 
in the fourteenth ceriHuyj^ who,' haying, the spirit to travel, ' bad 
the good fortune to ineet with «nd' the ^bod' icnfe to prefen?© 
thefe invaluable reniaihs. But in an age when general curibfiiy 
was little awake and antiquarian curibfity had (lumbered on for 
ages, being perhaps qrigiually confined/within ^ I^SS, 
thof^'behig mbft probably reduced to one, and that ttandported 
but of^the kingdbrft,to which afoue it had any relation; ,tHe 
Work“was in the moft imminent dail^er of perifhing for ever. 
In this ftate,^r. Bertram an £ngli(h gentleman difeoyered it at 
dTopenhageri in 1747, and iinmediately acquaidted Dr. Stukeley 
with the dilcbv’ery. Struck with the nature of thework,^ a eppy 
€>f S^hichvhad been tranfmitted to him, and -^iih'a copy of the 
hand-writing, f^hichpafley the Keeper of the Cottonian Library 
pronohheed to be of the fourteenth centui^, Ihe l^odtor ibllicited 
and MnBeitraip made, a public^ion of it In-1757 Dr. Stukeley 
• publilhcd a tfauRa'tibh' qf :^eltinerary with a eommeiit in quarto 
from, til© tranfeript. And in the* beginning the^fubfequent 
* ' • - * - year 
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year the wh<^ Wils printed at ^openha^en frdm the original 
MSt and a ^vtr cc^ies of the work were imloe^hatety lent as 
prefents into England *. ‘'m 

The eoile^hit Richard, a native of ^r^tefter but a monk 
of Weltmiofteriax^ the author of mati^r other hiftoiicai and the- 
^tdogical inedes. That the work is genuine, heeds ho ptoof. 
All the embodied anti<{uarians of the fourteendb^ atid thetinee 
$BXeeditig centuries could not have forged ib learned a^ta^ df 
.iRomaa aaiti^uities!; *♦ * ' 

' Whence RichaM coHe^fod k,* we know nbt^ or whether he 
found his authorities in En^knd 'or at Kom^ to 'whidi latter 
fJoce he had a i^cial licence eo*tnivej|[ '• He has tho%h<^ pmper 
to lay nothihg of either. He only refers, kiid he refers fre^ 
i^ueotl}s to his vouchers, to Ptolemy and his cotempiwary wri- 
ews, the tradition of the druidsi Sntient monument^, dckaiments, 
sthd hxRpfies \ And ^ Ifoierai;/ in particular he Glares lmii> ' 
ihlf to have ooReS^ fioea fome remains of reoords which had 
hden drawii up by Ihe atilhd^y of acertam Bom^ general, and 
had been l^ by him for the ule of iuicceeditfg ages *. 

The date of thefo records muR be the date of Richard*8 ltiiie» 
faty# Dr« Rtukeley ^duties stra of both to the period of 
A|griccda*s conunand in the whom he foppofos to be the 

ifoiman officer hete ipeken of^^tnd to wH^ time he tynks the 
general I aj|)edl of the Itimraiy fo h^ But thdeam fordy 

teafons of top Ieel4e a nature fe fopg^ to wei^y a c^clufion. 
j^lkA lifo ittai^ partis t>f the worky is indiy there are,' Which arb 
oireakify later age of Agifoola^. the fop« 

'pofokui* *-7)1!■ i V'- ' 

r;;Th|K <%ltfemJ^era whkhRacliard has prelHifod to us all 
chdouhy unlfo tso^ foina foi&e IimeriKry^ «No foigie part 
Rands forth a testure foem therefo One tuuforfo 

,, . . ■ , , . , .V . i’ • * ■■ - - f 

•ifeifog. Corfiienfa, ^ tt Ac deft ^ kftia 

W W 'iefoSd' lUaslftiA 

ee4i Ih.JStsiMfo^t'flRneaiuiia'foe '<■*■ - fwi f ftr CuCkchtt la SlMc*ft(iMk • 

tfSfi '.. m eegr 'ins ftBrw-tfo:-ibfdw Iftjrwy m Mbrd,' ‘ - 


colour. 
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colour pi^^ly tln6^«^ over whiol^ Afi 4 the whole Itlae* 
rary plali^ly refers itielf to ^lio peru>4’. It wae certainly com- 
pofed after the wall of Hat^ian, and even al^er the vallum of 
Ant^ino^ w»e eteCled, becaufe it exptefijy mentions bath^' 
This neceiiaril/ rec^ices the date pf the Itinerary below %he year 
138^ the hrfl of A{ito^us*s reign. It ifas certainly compofeil 
when the Homans retained^their Hatjoas on Anten&os's wal!,^ 
when d|{ey reuined their iladonl hf^ond it, and when Hley had 
profecuted their roads and their cooquefts altmg tbe eaHm co^ft 
of the ifland Si f»f as Invernefs. Two of the ei^teenr.Itlnem 
trayerfe all the cotxptiy betwixt, Invernefs and ^^ vh-iths. * And 
as fuch a road c^uld not *haye .hm profecuted or hich nn Iter . 
draugi up in the days of Agricoia, who plainly advanced very 
little beyond the river Tay % ^ could neither have been done, 
much later than the reign of Antoninus Pius^ We have the po-* 

* fitive* authonty of the fame authesv who l^Caks undoubtedly 
from records, suid whofe paf^cular-niention of the year la a hilt 
nrgiraent that he does, that in the year lyo the Homans de^ 
ferted all the countiy whkh lay to the north e€ Antotunus^a 
valhim'. 

Tins reafenit^ ihere^re cendbes the 0 i the Itinetary 
within a fmall circle of years. * Dfnwn oertim^ after elih 
year it wasmcettahdy dmnmnphdofe the yea^ 170. And 
this net^ls^ilyiohhges os ho aftign iho cpnlhtidion of the roads 
beyond the 'j^ayt the homp^fure of anjhineracy fbr themy 
to the only ppe that could.pofhbfy.esxectttd eithnv liOlMcu Urhi-> 
cus, tbc w^-lhiowlt g^overi^ of thij ifIM under Antoaiiius 
' Hus. Hus cdicer, beii^ ftnt into the in 140*”, 

diately pa9^*the ftmer bounds tf" die ensure, and invaded 
the .country that lay to ihe .ni&rdt of die two: fnths. Betwixt 
the fiilhs^ Agricpla had ftirnterly ercdbeH a Ihi^ of The& 

had*not been defbpyed ; and JLcdliua immo^utdjur joined diem 
together by a*loc!g*vallum Agykbb hh prutm^ 

of Jie^beycindi^dwTay to the Cham- 

. piwt man 0 ^^ ftems e» hae^'afted ftaae 

manndr. fteme erOE^fl iitb waH hk.lhe ymit #40*% 
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aiid then to ha\te extended his conquefts beyond it. And thefe 
he appears to hgve ‘profecuted along the* eaftern coaft of the 
iiland as far as Invernefs. 

• Hiftory, or T'ime die deftroyer of Hiftorj^, has been veryain- 
jnft to the memory of this gallant officej, sCnd has icarcely given 
us any intimation *o£, his (ignal vidoriCs. ’ But that Lol^ius 
gained coniiderable advantages over the northern Britons, is 
plainly evinced hx teftimony of Richard, who exprefsly 
mentions the glories that he gained by his vidories in Britaan, 
and by the concurrent teftimony of Capitolinus,' w’ho fays that 
he poqqnered the Britons **. Thefeevidories alfo were efteemed 
fo important and honourable by Antoninus, that, he aftbmed 
the name of Britannicus upon iiis coins **. And that Lolltus 
extended his conquefts to Invernefs, may be eafily ftiewnk ” He 
only to the.days of Ptolemy can be fuppofed to have paffed the 
limits of Agricol^^ conquefts, and to have fixed ^ garrifen at. 
Ittverneis. And*he did it; a Roirfan*ftation being adoally there 
in the days of Ptolemyi and^cxptefsly mentioned by him under 
the name of HTtf>w 7 ®y Xrpetlom^ov or the winged camp. That 
this is Invernefs, the Geography of Ptolemy more darkly fug- 
gefted and the itinerary of Richard moft clearly evinces 
And here, as at the utmoft bpuhdaxy of the Roman empire and 
the moft northerly point of accdflible ground, Ptolemy or Ibme 
of the ll6itiian jofeeis made the aftrotlomicsll oblbrvation^which 
l^ h;^ ^iven us m;t^ cHaptei^of his eighth book. 

5^0 Lfollhis’the Romans owed the fiibjedion of moft of the 
f>fi|>6nd ^the friths^ and Ptolemy the Opportunity of 
pbl^'vation made at Inverneft. To Lollius 
tl^^mabsowed^rhe coatihuatiQn.of their militaiy roads ftdm 
the tOv^e latfeii and nte the Itinerary which meafures 

thofe fba)ch*aoyd< wh^ch preferved. And ki this 

ifhietaiy I^ollius h^s left an monument to j^fterfty; tife- 

Ihi td the memory own a^ibhs, wMch^ity has the 

vteicuin^ oblivion atid of which it will be now a 

ahdquarian. crifi^l^-’I'he 
have been of cot^der- 
‘ . ''^^'able 
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able importance to the fcienee of antiiquities, had it b^n of as 
late a date as Antoiuhc’s oo^cfledly is, and even as much later 
as hiom the miction of ConHantmbplc and Maximtanopk it 
afhiaily^iipp^rs^tb ba^*. ^ iThe very difcoveiy of a new Itihetary 
wo^ld have becii of COnlid^rable ‘ iiinJ)ort^icV to the fcicnce of 
antiquities, had it b^ even as mort as Antonine’s apparently is 
in its notices and as unceitafn as that in its numerals. By the 
colktiofl of one with the other, much that wrong might 
have been re&i(ied, and much ^Vhat was doubtful might 
have been afeertained. But .we have it with almoft every pof- 
hble advantage. • The numerals are in general exa£l, the notices 
given m it are many and curious, and the date of it is equally ' 
ceitaln.and early. It was drawn up as early^ as the middle of 
the lecond century, in a period when we have Icarce any in¬ 
formations concerning the ifland |rom the Roingn hiflorians, and 
when the Roman empire witliin it was in its greateil glory and 
at its fartheft extent; when the Rotqans had two walls Rretching 
acrofs the iiland; when they podelled all the north of it to the 
two fritlis, and all the north-ead up to invernek; and when 
they had one great road that nearly traverfed the whole ifland 
from Invernefs to the Land’s-rcnd **. • 

This Itineraiy has tlirown a particular luRre upon the Rpman 
antiquities of I|anca(hire, and has acquainted us with erne whole 
road, a part of another, and two or three Rations, tliat we were 
ignorant of before.. Under tbje guidance of'this and the other 
Itinerary, and tjie occaiional *afliftance .of Ptolemy the No- 
titia and Ravennas, I fliall. now endeavour to poiigit: out the 
lites of the. Roman Rations in general •within the county, to 
deferibe fuch in particular, whetfier within or without the county, 
as were the firft Rages from Mancumiuiiy and, only; meiitloning 
the/oada triat . iiTue from the. former, carefully,'ttace through, 

our o^^:garilK'^tlie roads that extend betwixt the latter^®, . 

♦ 

•*Stukeley*sCpmmcnfp. 6.—24, afi,' 29, and 

* ^p,35.px fra^mentisquibufdum a duceq^mdamRbcn^no'ec^^atk 
et poftpritati refiRis. P. 12 aitJ 71.—* The bnfv- diflbnant 

• ^ parts 
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p^iri^ th^e^ whjwutj f^c^nirty. qC vc^» Aetey in*. 

^1^.# ^c^r 4 ; ’¥«jrQia«u^ muaif^io 

^ CaajolcH 

9^ ;S^^ tei 3 a$>ku;^;C 1 aud^^ triumfrWiiSy 

ip^gt^ vi^o^l^ Iteic 4»3i^oiv^OrMmud£^T’DllpCQ^^ 

119 IftaColonia 9,[uadefuit A^ioivili^ 

® ]fJo. I. App^dix 4, 9, diid 1,0 Iti^iera. ' Tacitus Vit. 
A^ft# 2;9;.anid 38. -7^* P. 5a;, ^iwl % b.. L ch. x^i*. 6 2- 

5-2>^* • Xacitus t*. X 3 aii.—ijforfeky p. 158*?-^” Ta¬ 
el^ <?> 3ptiii *■' HQr^yyf^f* 203’, ai^d- 5^*“’* ^thardi 

55/^35.; aud^Hiit. Aug* Scriptor^: p* 19., ParUrr6;i<?i«^”Ti 50 of 
‘ Qafayb^r^s rep^r^Sj upon CapitbUnus ibi<L.*^*** liodolby ac- 
(^<iii|gJy;CO|^f(^uriie 4 i^ to biS a littkto tketnorth of Inv^^nds*— 
ijja^ ip.-rp“ P-9 j a.Ccs^^fentinopoli ii{<|v»e*&G, and p. 20; 

a im^akp. ti^refijra in Gale, Horibky, 
tfe^ tli^k.'of tho'WorU* and in di- 
.r^r.cx>ntr.adi^]t»Q*\.t^i^©fe p41ag0iP*. bav^ it to bewi itten 

by, p]:>p of tlic ©oaperouiB ths^ bore the name of Antoninus, and 
pardculaidy under Garaeallfp the; laib of thejni-^ In Bichard is 
a.Map, of Britain> drawn, tip hy hitniHf '(as*' he fays) f^undum 
fdem monuntentorum pervearepum; This Mr. Bertram’ thinks 
faperlauc to attthe xdi of l^ckard’s.Commentaiy for the curU 
ou^io!^ and" antiquity of ‘ it (Preface)#* This* is a great ^luriobty 
undoiahtediy, ^Ing* the^ldefh imp ^ Hie ii^ is now ex- 
tant^ andi llie onl/bid'map mman'Britain; Maps, of^ the 

ifli^ul ^ bonmiy&t were not uf^onenum in' Eiuhard*s time* He 
. hlnii^f> ffoaks of fbme as recentiorb levo dekriptas^ hiid gene* 
i^y< known^ (p. 3). AhS this is but of little vake« It is fre- 
quendy inacenrai^. It ^frequently contradidls its own Itmerary. 
itiehard^ alfo dtew' Up^ati^ Ififtbry' of England the 
«of:6peculd]3^ Ifiltoiale de t^tn Aiigliiae;. * Tile hope 
of xneeting wnh ^i£^|feries:a$. gr0^»l^^ the 
in el^ ^on hiilary as«he has given us adeeming the preceding 
p^io^ ^induced tm te ^exauaw iiie. viork*: A ebj^- is pfd- 
feripspd^i^tilie! pal^l&'llfefltfy-at'-Gahifeid^ Ff^' r^/^ii8|'^’’cdintri«rf* 
tog 5 td-p5^eft% «Blit my citpe^atidiis were greatly^ difif^ltlcd.' 
S , * The 
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The^ieiunod fcho£ur ^nd the deq> aattquarlan 1 ibtmd iunk ipto 
a|i ignorant luarrioe, ibmetimes the copier Hunttugdou, but 
gen^ralty^die toanfcriber ofXleo^rej. Deprived of his Roman 
aida,'iUc]sard»ihe^nn^ hin^ to.be as ignorant and as 

dous as ati^r of hisilRletate cotemporaries al|out him. * 

• • 


fL 

f 

To delineaj^ tlie RritUh and Roiman-Britifh.geography of the 
ifland^ has frequently ^attra^d the attention and frequently.en« 
gaged thef application of*our. antiquarians. But their attention 
aiid*applkatiou have been hitherto exerted to little purpofe. A' 
cloud *has fettled dq^ a^nd, dark upon the general fags of our 
IHand in th^oie antien): daya* And the few Icattergl rays with 
whicli it has been hifiicrtOjenyg^'rened have oftlyictved to make 
the darkncls more vihbk to us. The Commentary of Richard 
liowrvor has now happily dilpclled the thicker part of the gloom. 
The pofitioii of each British tribe, and the exteirt of .each Roman- 
Britilh [rovinre, may now be ^feertained wxtli ipfficient prpeilfipn. 
And the whole iuterlour niifpontion of Romau'^Britain, bdbre as 
well as after tite conqueR of the Romans, may now be iketched 
out with a pi*etty accurate bandl Some little darknefe muft al¬ 
ways be expedted to infol’d the antiquarian in his Icarcbes. And 
he muft always^ oblige hifn^yf jto tSie talk^f thinking over his 
work. , • • 

Tlie- Roman oqilquefts within the jlland were divided in gc- , 
ncral into higher or weftern and hit# Jower or eaftern Britain, 
the one being feparated from the other by a Ipie that was carried 
tlxrong)i the length of ^le JBa’nd.'. The Roman conejuefts irf 
the i4apd*were>divided in particujaf into % .pfovinccs and 
d5lwgji?i|ftiqdt by th^ fiif ^denominations of Brkaniua Ri'ima, Bri¬ 
tannia, Sec udUa, I^via^ Maxima, Vakntid,', and Veljiafiana. 
,And a regjLilai* Itinerary, the 6rft perhaps of Bdtein, appears to 
have bc»sp d^wn up by EollLas fep* jthe wholb. ' 

-f * # 
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* Britanuia Piima cocapr^^ed aUHIba that Iseitothe 

fouth of the Thames ADd^th^ Severn^ aod/of a line dram frcm 
Cr^klade or its vidnity upon Bctkeldy «r.,its*neaigh- 

bourho6d lipott tliex«her, included eleven Britonst 

and contained about thirty^fix, ikmmi ^liUljea to Rutofasy or 
Kiclrborou^h the prov^iooiai capital. The Cancii generally pof- 
feffed the exad compafs of the prefent Kent, being bounded by 
the Thames on the north * and the Lemanus or Rother<ion the 
weft % and acknowkdging Doiovernnni, Cantie^Us, or Cianter- 
bury for their capital; but once^cnofted the hcwodaiy ^of *tl«5 
Thames, and annexed London andail^fouthimi n^kms of Mid^ 
dlefex to their dominions*. TheRe^ rcfided in SuftexaW Surrey; 
and Regnum, Regentium, or Chkheller muft have bccai their 
metropolis *• Imsyatediately to the north of theie were the Bi- 
bfoces or Rhemi j who originally ocenplcd mily the ‘foutl^-eaftem 
jirta of Berkfliife, from the Lodddn -or* Its nelghbotirhood on 
th 6 weft to the current of the Thaines on the eaft, and had Bi- 
broicum, Bibrafley or Bray ftir their capital; but who afterwards 
fubdued the Regni, ^ ewid©‘^foviom^s, a town of the Regni 
in Surry, their mmop^b \ Om%ttoiw r0 thefe on the weft 
were the Attrebates^ i|utadln^)^early over »R the remainder of 
Beiltihbe; Were bonded byt^ L^^dden or iw neghbourhood 
on the ibudi<<eaft» by the ciurvti^ bipilt of the Thatoesion the 
noitbfWeft and weft, and by the h^U&of EaR-fllJey Lambourne 
apd Afttbury or their vicinity on the and ueknowledged 

Calleva on WalSnj^fbrd for th’^ir eby** Th| Segontiaci in- 
hahlted the littbs.itixoaindfr pf BeHkihirO pxni the adjotpit^ north 
of H^mpiHirc, the ^nej^ius or Kennpt Bowing ^hroegh their 
^ domlnkina in the ^^rmeri ;|n 4 tludi^pnascipal town being Vindo- 
mis Vindopum or SUedieftet^m the h^r. *yhe R^per Belgas 
ei^oyed the reft of all Wilt^ee ^ %all 

d&i^ upon thejlprth^y^, apd litf, Winchefter for tli^»yent^ 
or jiead-^town. JBxft ^ ^pear tp* have ati^ked 

the Segontiaci befym 4 ^e Roman arriyal, and, to hfiVO Hw^ed 
their dominionsy all ^ ^ latptr bejr^ 

phu^yattnbnted.to toe by Ptolctoy* The 
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or Merttat lived in'D^rietfliire, and'had Durinuxxi, Dumovaria, 
or iPoMroheiter £br their ca|>ital. TheHaedui filled fill Somerfetfhire 
to tJaevEi^jiary Uxellai| Bridgewater B«y, dr the river Ivel on the 
iouth^ the (bnelwke jof Glouccftcdhire to tli© hilhof Wotten- 
Under^dge or itjs ofcinity# and the north-weft of‘Wilftbire to 
the Avon and to Creeklade *. Thefe hoW#ver ap{>eai; evidently 
from Ptolemy to have been fubdued by the Belgiey their country 
bcii^g ei^rdsly aicribed to that people by Ptolwy •. The Cimbri 
extended over |be rell: of Somerfetfitire, except a fmall part to 
the eail: of the Thonc and along the north of Cornwall as 
far as the river Gamba}a,the Camel, or Padilow Harbour “*• The 
Carnabii fprekd over the remainder of the north of Cornwall, . 
and eVer all the fouth-weft as far as P'almouth Haven **. And 
the Damnonii pofleiiibd originally the rell of Somerrot(hire*\ the 
reft ^f Cornwall, and all Elevofiihire. Bat belbrc the coming 
of the Romans the Damnonii had fiibdued both the Camabtl and 
Cimbri, and had ufurped their dbminion:» **. 

Britannia Sccunda comprized all the country that lies be¬ 
yond the Severn and the De^ contained three tiibeS of the Bri¬ 
tons, and reckoned about twenty flations under Ilea or Caerleon 
Its capkaL The Stlurea inhabktd origuially the counties of 
Hereford Radnor' ** atrd Monmouth, and the fmali portioii of 
Glouce^erihire which is to the weft of the Sevenie,' and ac¬ 
knowledged CaerGwent it^Montnouthlhire for their metropolis; 
but afterwards conquered both die Ordovices and the Dittieta: 
that bordered ypon^them. The’OrdoViccs at the Roittan iuva- 
iion pofirdTed all Norths Wales, the cduntiesof Montgomery Me¬ 
rioneth Ca^niarvon Denh^h and Flint^ dxcept a fmall part of the 
laft county adjoining to Banchor.and belonging to the Carnabii; 
but previdnfty poftbfted icxnie adjoimng regions of Flaviti which 
(halt be ^ecified hereafter And the Dimdtae inhabited all tlie 
reft of So^h^AyaleSt the counties of Cardigan Pembroke Caer- 
marthen Glam<>igaA'aiKl Brecknodk; and MurlhunUm or Caer- 
tharthen was ^eir capitaL * • ^ * 

** Elavia,^or it was firft denohtbnited) or (as 

^t is*tkerefote called in the Notithr^^ “Flavia Cae&rla:]&^, took'^n^ 

aU 
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central f^loiis %w 

other provinces oti^the ‘i?ki^:hi«tid'‘weft*^ by khe 

and the Mei^<^ an the^aiid ;;httd ^id>Q!ur ftribes 
and fifty ia #die 

coimiies of ^fiddklex ^ or JLondnii ’heiiig 

their nietropoJrs * *. beyond tlie Stour were pl^i^ the tcehi' *% 
confii^ng of two tribes. Of.thiefe the Cenomatuu inhabited 
^ counties of* Sufiolk aiid Cambridge,» perhaps the xcaorth of 
Bedfordshire to thc Oufe dn the fbuth, certainly the ibnth of 
’Notthampronflilre to tlie ^Ncn out tl4^noitli, ind ahfolriteiy the 
wholfe of Hiintingdonihhc and-Norfolk^ hieing' limited <«i the 
• north by the Nen, and haviii^ Caftcr near Norwich Ibr their 
Venta or firft Oity. Of thcle the Coritanui occupied thaljnsaain^ 
der of * Northamptonlhire, all Leicefterfiiire: (except .a Tiaarrohr 
line of it oh the weft, which belonged m the Camabii), the whole 
Rutland Lincda Nottingham ^d Berby.o( 3 uiitiea,:^^and die 
little portion of Yorkshire which is to the fouth of die Don 
and acknowledged Ragae or Leicefter for thdr mctnop^lis 
'I; he Giftii were originally'mafters only of all Hertfoedihire, all 
or the reft of Bedfordftiire *% and the adjoibing parts of Buc¬ 
kinghamshire^, having Verulam in all probability for their ca- 
pk^; but before the Roman arrival»extended their dominions, 
fohted the kingdom of the TrinObantes and the country of the 
ijbbuni *', and'made’CSamu!lodaliUmf,or Colchefter in ElJex their 
'capkkh The DofeUni or L 5 wla«iders -appear from their name 
to have iitft p6flfefied only the fouth^ df. G'lonc^ and 

:ha& Codnium br-^ircooefter in it ’fo]r‘^£heiri'capkal;i biit*after- 
extended tlidr a 4 t^iorky over d^ nduh of Ofoucefteifoire 
an# of Warwkkfoire; ov^ all ihe extent of 

Wdrce^erlhire and OxfoixICKirer of Buc- 

kinghamllure/foft^iiigup to wefonBifoealiesibltfe 

andVfli^' vetai«ihig^v:1pciirbikil!n< -'fosi^^^kek 4cepil>ah-^^^ 
Glouc!efterftii;i^"< ixM the whole.Wo^efter-* 
Ihirc Were pretty^c^dlhly 
.foentieiii' 'a£ 
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An^' th^,Ca#ft*tbiir over the Veil’ of Flavki 

a^;iMl 4 ^UficoSimni irnWreoeeter 
• aiia«rhi^iiE}ib£^^ 2tb^ thaK ^ the 

ddiltlaiibd‘ a»t^ 

ftatiohs* iwwfet k?£i ei|>i® 3 i- ^e'i^khfikd hili^hitecf th#. 
extent of Nof^QX 3 ihe£knd^ .e30e^ ftxifli} regionto 
the - ibutdi' od tke^.wulii half of Tweddaldy ahd all* 

I^otjaiaci^ hein@^ boilitdedi^^ wail of Ai 9 l^oi!tinos on tlie notth^ 
the welluof Hadrian feftrth**^ and ttie Tweed on tho 

foutli-weft, and having Bremenium* or Riechefter in Readiiiale 
for their’capitalj The Gadeni occupied tlie little region •of 
Cumberland that was beyond the .wall, Tiviotdale, Tweedale 
up tol^^eTw^ed, and CiiKydifdale far at l^ft as Lanerk on 
the noitb-weft, having; Curias or G<»isford*by JLanerk, ftwr th^ir 
capi't^. Tlie SelgovsB^iieid aR Atiandale; Mthildale; aud Gal¬ 
loway up’ to tlie Dee, and perlmps the ibiith^ftern lide of Kyle 
and the louth-weftern of Cluydildale. Beyond the Dee; relided^ 
the Novantcs, Ipreading. over all ihe reft of Galloway, and 
having lUieophibift or -XVlntern for their .capital, ’And to the 
north of three of thele tr 4 beii,^tfee Novantes the Selgovae and* die' 
Gadeniy were Damnti, poftfftiag .all Clarrick Cunnii^hnm 
and R^frew, tire reft of Kyle, jand the remainder of Ciuydif- 
dale; aachain of mountaii^i: fprmeidy denominated M 9 ntc^,Uxr 
clli or the l^h^ HHUy* t^tjpiiig.all a^ng;d>e.ibut^^ the banW 
betwixt theint^. and their lhi»tbem'neighbo?tits; and the.v'alUun 
of Antotikius ranging. alc^g theif^nOfthem border. . 

All .the region then which was!bounded by the two ieas, 
tho wall' of.Iiadrlan oh the north, an(Cthe Mericyr the Don and 
the Humber on the font hi /;and which contkiiied r the. whol^^ 
couhtied of DuthamrEanoaftet and li^^i&natieland, ail Vprkiiiiie 
exc^t a very fmalbportion on the fondt^ all Cunfoerland exeqat 
a litdo^at^le OQ the liortk, and a iiiurrQvy .ilip of Nmhumbej^nd 
on the fouth^ was'^^ititled Maxhna^ot (as the J^otkia and Rir* 
chard*s«!|tfo€Rr^^]^‘xaR :i^^ j Maxima Caditfienil& .. k ^compijized 
the Brigant^s i k-IncJttided^abemt 
thirtsl d):i^o«isyuh:i£de 8 *th 6 die^; ofM;k» fon^; at ihe-wsdly- and ac* 

' “ ' knowledged 
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l;;»Qwlcdged Eburacum for its metropolis*The Siftundi*inha¬ 
bited the whole' compais of own oounty and the ibnthem 
reg;ion of Weihnorels^. The Volantii pq^dSfed die itemaiiider 
of Weilmoreland and Cumbedand* And^the Bf^ntes enjoyed 
the whdic of Durham, and all Yorklhire to the Don and the 
Humber. ^ The fixth Region appears to have b^n ietded at York 
as early as the year 140* And EbiHracum appears to have been 
raifed as early to that dignity under the Roman govwnment 
which Ifeur or Aldborough had previpuily enjoyed under the 
Britilh”. - ^ ' • 


’ Dio p. 794 and 795 compared with Ptolemy and Antdrtine. 
Mr* Camden, p* 111. edit. 1607, ms^ke^ the higher part of Britain 
to be the fbuthern and the lower to be the northern, cariying 
the former to about the Humber or the M^rley. But Mr. 
Horfeley invexts the plan, and makes the ^thern the lower 
and the northern the higher, for this one good reaibn, becaufe 
Catiar exprefiy calls theilbuthern the lower; p. 307 and preface 
p. la. The true divhion is certainly into eaRerh and weftern, the 
l^ons atCaerleon andChefber being placed by Dio in the'higher 
Britain, and legion ^ York in the lower. And fo Pliny places 

Ireland Ibper Bfitannkm (lib. iv. c. i6). And Rpman Britain is 
naturally hredten into eaR and^ weR Bj^t^, a tdiain of hills mn- 
litng from the highlands of Scotland, and joining to the peak 
of Derby, the. ooDorhnids of Sta^dfhire, ;the range of'Edge- 
m Warwk^fhire, and the Chilteme in Buckinghamfhire. 
‘^Richard, p. 15, <97, 19, and ao. In the delineation of 

.this ptomce Ric^d*smap ts pretty accurate in general. Dr. 
Stidceley'sMfce^sted to .his jmemnent n Richaid, which vety 
fairly pretends^ to he an ex^ of the other, has totally 
onutted one tribe'whihdi appears. iw- Rjehapi’s map and whicli 
oug^s to appeai. in; the Camahsi of <]k>iiiwall, and has 
ohutted tl^ dptled Bnes^ thdl dlidde thn^.kibgdomB.wJ 
’ ]RWr. of Bichatd*^i^\Sni«^ in Kent 

Ihriearrios the €^andi /to or to 

the 
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^ttreba^ju places the Regnl to the (btith of the CantiiL 
—Ptolemy, See in Iter 15 of Biehard an 4 7pf Aato^ 

tiiinis.—’ Ptolemy. The ^whofe country of the Bibroces and 
of the Regnt is gi^h to me latter by Ptolerhy and to the for¬ 
mer-by Richard, wth ^conlidcrhig them as*6ne pconl^ after the 
CQ^iqneft of the other, and Richard ng|>rd accurately naming 
them by the appellation of the Conquering tribe.—^ Richard p* 
20 and 24. Quas intermiflSme Uxellae amnis Heduorum region! 
proteflditur, and, Tliamefis per fines Heduorum—in oceanum-—• 
influit .—^ Kcdialis and Aqus Carufaji—So aifb Ptoleiny places the 
Durotriges, not fbutli-wcft,* as he is generally tranfiated, but 
to the fonth and wed, of the Belgse, otiro Swr/iMy ie«i 
the Durotriges being to the fbuth of the Belgae of SomerfeN 
fhli^.and to the weft of the Belgae of Hampfhlre.-—Uxella 
urbs is given to the Damnonii hy Richard.5-r-«Thi8 Uxella is 
giv£n to the Hedui by the map, in exprefs ^ontradiflion to the 
account.—" Richard's map.-«—** Cenia urbs and Cenius fluvius 
given to the Damnbnii by Richard. — Uxella urbs, Ri¬ 
chard.-—'* Ptolemy and Richard p.- 20. Damnomum Promon- 
torium. The Damnonii are or the moft weftefly 

tribe.—'* P. 21 and 22. In this province Richard^s map is 
faulty, carrying the Ordovices into Radnorlhire and giving diem 
Magna. Dr. Scukeley has cosrefted die miftake, hut has made 
othei%. He h%s at once inferted and mifplaced die Heriri Montes, he 
has placed the Dlmetse to the ftiudxof the river Stu^Ia when he 
ought to have carried them befond it to the Dovy, he has en¬ 
tirely omitted the Dovy^ and he has negleded the dotted lines 
that limit the three kingdoms^—'^Civitas Silurqm-Magna—’ 
Richard p. ai.—fi. I* ch. v. f. 3.*^^ Richard p. 15, 24, 25, 
and 26. In this province Richard's map haS oimmitted two or 
three miflakes, ^ving Forum Dmnae to the Coitanni (or Cori- 
tanni) which belonged to the Caftii, and g!vmg diem alib Ben- 
nonae i^hkflihclonged to the Camabii> and EKiffiomagus .which 
belonged 10 the Cenomanni. Aud Dr*Stukel^s is fo cooihfed. 


* for want of jho dc£nklg lines of die lorigin^ diat it wopld be 
idlq to cridcl;^ upon Richird p. Bkhasd ker 4. 

*'^chard n. ar. and Iter 2. Ptolmiy. who olaoes die Cantii 


Iter 3. Ptol^y, who places die Cantii 
¥L m 
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in %il the fonth of Middilefe, places the^ li*moantes in Effejc. 

moi?6 eafteriy than tlie Iceni and along the asiftuary of the 
Thames. Bnt as the Trihoantea once certainly refided. in Mid-- 
dli^ex {iee Richard, p. 23), Ptolemy’^s accodbt of the Caiitii 
and the "Trinoantes^ muft ceitainly be fakeD. Bom records of 


two differept dates, anjj mu ft therefore be referred* to two differ¬ 
ent periods. See b. I. ch. xii.. f. 2.-*—“ Richard Iter 3.—* Ri¬ 
chard Iter 4. And in Richard* ltd* I'S; is a ftation* ad^ines,. 


meaning undoubtedly Gravefl)6rongh upon the Dpn, the limits 
of Maxima and Klavia, and the boi*ders of Yorkfhire and Der- 


byftiire.—** See b. I. cli. v. f. 3.—Ptolemy, Salenae.^—*® Ri¬ 
chard’s map.—Dio p. 958. K. I. cliV ix. f. x.*and Richard p.. 
24.—** Dio p* 959- ’ This tribe is alfo called Cattieuchlani in 
PiblemVi a name that has greatly puzzled the etymologifts, but 
which is only Catieu-chlaiiri the clan of the Catti or Caftii,— 
**-Pmitimi Dobuius Caflii—Richard p. 24. And fee Richard’s 
naap.A^’® B- Dch. v. f, 3.—Caefar.p. 92.--^^* See b. I. ch. iv. 
f. 2.—* Richard p. 15, 28, and 29. In tliis province. Ridiard’s 
map is inaccurate in one particular, and Dr.,Stukeley*s in many. 
In the former the Gadeni are carried greatly too far to the 
north, quite up to tljie Frith of Forth; and the Dampii are 
placed to the north of the Novantes and Selgovae only,, not to 
the north of the Gadeni as well as tliem- In the latter,, Ot- 
tadini, who ihoiild he extended alotig the. fea from Severus’s 
wall to the Frith pf Forth, pfeced to the north of the 
Ti^feed/ 4 nd the Gadeni who Jived to the weft are placed di- 
, w&ly to the fouth of them, and betwixt themT and the wail, 
Chria the Capital 0/ the Gadeni is gividi to the Ottadini. And 
M-emenium the ^etrc^lia of the Ottadini; is cpnfi|;ned to the 
‘G^enu* The who livjjTd entirely to the eaft of tiie 

Dee, are even cam^ to the of that river... And the'Damnii 
jare placed to the*n6]th of the Npi^ntes.only,. being thruft up 
into aod Ptolemy (colroift^ places 

the the the Sei^v^ tO' eaft of thei^ tiiq 

Damhii to A no]i^"tmd weft of th^V the Oa^i to the eaft 
of tis« ^ the eaft of the tvifoki af- 

iigmDff 
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iig^qg i;hereby“ > 3^1 ftjlef€ and Lothian to ♦ tlie Ottadinr. 
And fo Richard’s nSap carr?i^s the Ottadini up to the Frith, of 
Forriiv—®’ Richard p* 15 atjd 27. The map of this provincse in 
Ri]chard IS very kiadcnrate. It places the^SIRuntii ^^mig the 
fea-coaft of Lacicailure Weilmoreland and Cumberland# and fet« 
ties the Volantu at back of them apd at the ^ot of the 
hills. Such a poiition is ablurd in itielf And it is^ refuted by 
the poiition of Volantium of Elenborough. on the margin 
of the lea. But the map is ftill mpre inaccurate^ placing Reri- 
gouium not far from the moi^th 0$ the Alaun^ and a very little 
to the fouth of it^ fixing Coccium a good way to the Ibuth gnd 
eaft of Rerigoihum and*to the north of the Bdifama, and let- 
tlingiPortus Siftuntiorum at the mouth of the Alauna. For the 
abfurdity of thcle pofidons fee the following chapters. And Dr. 
Stukeley has added two other millakes» extending die Alpes Pe-^, 
iiinie through lialf of Valentia, confining the Siftundi to Cum¬ 
berland, laying the Voluntli at the back of them, removing Re- 
rigoiiium nearly from die mouth «to the fource of the Alauna, 
omitting the Belllama entirely, and putting Merfeia fiu: for Se^ 
teia.—Iter 4. —37 Ptolemy*^—^and Richard p. 27. 


HI- 

IN the comprehenlive hiftory of that remarkable people die 
Romans, there are few particulars which lb flrongly b^fay their 
native grandeur of* foul as the roads which diey prolecuted 
over, all the ample extent of their Empire. Tli^ girt the 
■Whole globe •as it were with new 2dnes and new zodiacs in 
every poflible direilion *. Aiid'thp tables pf TPeuthiger*and the* 
Itinerary of Antoninc pre£ent us wth a munificent* difplay of 
the yrhoie. « . . ^ ^ ; 

, Tie Romans, bn fheir invalion of this countrj^/g^ft Iwve, cer¬ 
tainly found lev^al rpads in the Ibiitherd parts \)j^he iflandi. and 
among the colonies th*at lined the ^uthjmi coafi of it. 

Thefe nauft have been previovily laid oht, though’rudely, 

. * Ka . ’ 
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&t tU prfifie'uft. Tlieli iSfittft >e«« pw^ 

^ma<>f *e itea to 0»e ptotfe “** 
yk«ign eatoto»*ties 

cial inArfe, as ^tl as toe 

f«S5to to haye b«to eifended touch fettoer mto ^ 

toe hitfheft Ideas of iS«»r hiftorica} CtiScs eoncettong its mtwior 
would ^w iis to apprehehd. They feeni to have 

h^extotoded frito the “a ” 

f( 0 to.the fouth-eaft into ■Chdhire to toe OTto. 

froia the joiat teftitaofiy of KicWjl^ 
aatory it *®* the Rotom 1^ which t^chw ^m- 

^wkh to^aernarvto. was amoag the Ro^is 

b^e RritiKh. taioe af Guetoeliag to ^ft^or 

^iasMhifherto&pixdM tohe pto the ongitffll but a jwftenor 
-am';.; ' iftd has.teagb^d^itoe.a^’iytical poWMs of etymo- 

S^ £ » « pffimy deriv^,.« Bt. 

Credit to be% fioto the fakieprinciple «totoh ga« name to 
iffe H f-nini r.ihtet^ 'Bosh were denafflihStod from toe p^le to- 
whom toey were CaKied, toe latter coaMeffly from toe 
of the ea^ coaftv and the tofmer cjowly toe Guetaeh 

or £heU hf l^daad. As toe Jkeuing.ftreot fignifies toe way 

Which led to toa fciai,. &.toe'Waflin|-fli^t; imwrts th« road 
which 1^ to the OuethelL And this pritilh aHiBllatioa of the 
road aftK^g toe RomSas- atteite, it to hate been prenoully a- 
Britito toal fiN it apt been a BritoK befcre 3*^ ® ®°“““ 

^ toad,, as. a cotodS^c M n«> " *** when the 

tilhk pofle&h of toe: eollntry,, to could w ^er W adoptod 

^ ttefofe-.it itias: a E(to«ji%* toad. bi amid not ^iMy have- 
^.^^amoag them toe 1 

litoabitants of Irelimd weto ton«r to?wn trfthejtom^. 

«&toeapto*lataSi9f©oe«^iK^^ 

^ ciHibsiay toeh. .^hOfl^ated by the Rntons= 

SSi brJS^ of^ tl« -ftiflV, And 

♦ rojul- 
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roaiAiifthtlcem. •But a* « mar<lf RoBwa roat«J*wo«^ldTcarcely,^ 
rccei^^ed mf tp^eUatjo^ idtataed ^o^.tha as a 

jaajqarely Hoiim hav^ rccelVc^ »o 

tion at all tHajt ^ unconquered una^tBjtcd 

Iriih, lb'a tsm^yJX^^ certainly hav^^ver re^ 

ceived the apfrtJkdkm eiAfir of Gncthelif or of Iketo» th«^ 
words bekg a^lljr l»lt|j:al$4af Guetbel aaSof Ilw %• 

Such roada mdeed as tmtomaAa yiSmarily wklim 

the ifland, like the %trciflfc» of the, feme origin, are pjamiy m- 
iQringuiilied from fech as they Jbnnd! already c^pAhi^h^- by the' 
obvioua riifcrhninatioiis of th^ names. If from the Itiijer^ 
of Richard and die voke*of tradition we have the Brkilh names 
ofGuefrieEug and Ikeni^ fer. .tm; roads, from the Ikxie Iti* * 
nerary*and die fame tradjti<»i we have tlie Roman names of the* 
Julian way and the FoBc for two others *. A^id th^^lhrmer are¬ 
as evidently Winced to be Britiih as the latter m to-be Romani 
Thus were thefr two gkat roads originally uadei-t^S^ and 
executed before the invaiion of the Romans ;* undertaken-frir the' 
purpofes of Britifli conveniency, and eitecuted ia*the ftile ojf 
Britilh fimplicky* Bc«h muft have been begun by the Belgae of 
the fouthcm countries^ and, what is very extraordinary, both ^ 
appear plainly to have been a&ually begun from the feuth®.. 
Till th| Belgas came over into Britain, either no commerce at: 
all was purfuedby the iflafadcrs, or the commerce was confeied' 
to a few promontories on the foqfh-weft and a few veflels from 
Phoenicia. The Belgae were, ftropgly adluated by a commercial 
^irit,.aiid purfifcd itsdir^ions fo vigo^^dy, that, within a cen¬ 
tury from their firfr entrance into tbeftfrand, the moH wefterly 
trines of th&jd certainly can ied on a conilderabl^ commerce, wkh ' 
the Phoenicians,, and all of tKeih afterwards a.much moVeoCOi^ * 
fiderableone with the Romans of, Narbonn^ and the of 

Marfeilj^ ^n consequence pfvthe latter, che*native cpmtnpdi-- 
ties of tlfe iRaftd in &e time of Auginftus^were r^ularly exp<^« 
ed into*Gaul, and ccmveyed by barges*upon 11 :^ rivets or; by^ 
Morfrs upon thb jcbads acrofs the Gallic ;tpontment to both V , And' 
ats tills period the. Belgse. mull contrived and ^ &itnns.« 

• • mufti 
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mxt^ h^vft: two gr^t tcia/As^ 

, nwl^cli jfhoujd trs’s^ei^^ ihfi ,parts «if jth^ ifiaxiidy and ihcmld 

to fuch provinces ay» Wjore. th^,gr^ irai^iies of idie fal^. 

In progress of commerce from weft, the Belgas of 
I^rfetfti^e would naturally catch the enli^^g ^irit before 
their more eafterly brethren of Kent, And, m the iettlement of 
the ftapie at the ifle of Wight, the Belgse of Dorie^Oii^e would 
’be-nearer to the’animath^ centre of the commerce than their 
more eafterly brethren ^'of Kent. Theie thereft>re muft have 
been the firft to contrive and to execute the plan* Th^ accor¬ 
dingly opened to themfelves a commdnicatbn'hnth the Iceni of 
the eaftern coaft* ‘ Bht the Cantii certainly rivalled tHc^Puro- 
triges in commerce at the period of Caelar’s invafion ahd muft 
$pa have copied their example. They copied it in a bolder 
imd hp^n^ a more extenftve feale. They boldly opened 
thenalelves a communication with the North-weftem parts of 
Britain and the Britilh colbnifts of Ireland, that they might 
receive from them thofb lupplies of cmtle which Ireland now 


ib temarkably furniihes* ®*id which it muft then have furnilhed 
in a much more renjarkable degree. And foch muft have been 
equally the dbje^jpjl the Ikening-ftrect. Such muft-have necef- 
farHy beeaihegri^|i^ wliUethe riches ofthqBritons, 

confifted’almoft entitely-in their cat- 
‘^e. > And thefe toads muft. have probliblyoecafioned the erection 
:45f fbvmi towps upon them, /ohie irs|iftd by the tribes upon the 
confines, and^otheis m dfth^ refpeiftive poflefTions; 

foimbr guajtd th)^ gmat avenues into their 

doh^niohs, .andjthb latter as neec^ary pTa^ of fefrefliment for 
the osittln and theit attendahti lb frequently along 

them"*.'* ' ■ i ■; t ' '* - 

Th^JBrkons muft' eqqalfy havn^i^^ many bth^ waya 

hefi^ the coming of indieed puhlk^ 

3^ ^ leading in difbmnt|;dhemca|s erne ftane ft> anod^, or 

; Tbb fbrnjer 

'Imuft 


« -c 
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m\x&h9^t mar<^mg*^df« ofthe arixiica 

wludi were fi^equmtljr ildache^ l>y one tiibeiagaiiiid anetlien 
AM the latt^ lauft haye^is^ily exifted as'the neeeflary?chain 
of communication feyeral fortrffes of the iitirie 

tribe., ... ‘■''•■■■" • - •* /• ‘.■’ 

Bnt neither the one nor l^e pth^r, neWticr the fi^ller nor 
the greater roads, were likely ’to fatisfy the dchrcs or anfwor 
the exigences of the /Romans,*'a polite and. a politick na‘- 
tionj uudious equally of private* pleafute* and of puUick 
emolument, lliey therejfbre /:(^^u£lcd flew roads,. two of 
, them indeed and many others perhaps in thc/line of the Britifii 
ways, but ^ll«of them ifp<m plins much more beaurihil and 
ufefuj, and much better calcakten %3a’ immediate convenience 
and a long duration. ' ^ 

Thefe however were not, as our antiquarians have conftantly 
* fuppofed them to be, the admi/able efFe% of-!Agricola’s com¬ 
mand in the iflaiKl. In a country like this, where fbre^ mufl 
have rifen and morailes have fpread betwixt datlon and iftatioiH, 
roads muft have been nearly as neceflTary as Rations, and were 
certainly therefore nearly cotemporary with tliem. As the Ro¬ 
mans proiecuted their couqueRs within t|2^e itland, they mu£^ 
*alfo have multiplied their ftations and extended their roads* Ac¬ 
cordingly, the road that traverfed*the country of the Silures, and 
retains in its name ofVia Julia tibie name of its cmiftruder, appears 
clearly from this circumftittce tp have been laid by Juliua 
Frontinus, the very fame legate that conquered the Silures * ^ The 
conqueflLof theSiftuntii and Volantti have occafioned the 
conftru^liou of other roads hi Cumbpriw^d Weftmordl^d and 
L.ancafhire. • ’And Agrieoia, like' every oth^r legate, muft 
have conftfu'flted the httads of th6fc# provincea only whiclt he 
himfelf hadmduced. . * , . 

Al riip ilatioii of Mancutiium and hiler Ihuhms^mi Lhica- 


ihire 'Ch^Ure e ereded in- the:year 79*. the.roads which 

of communication betweeh them muft 
Have he^ iiece^^.c€jnR:r«£tecl about the fa^ period*: ^Theyi 
certaiitdy haVe 'l^ conftru&ed in the ^immediately .fuc- 

ceedi ng^ 
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ede4iiig fttmqMtrs of io* 8|« ^ tz» Ando tp tlie proleciitiou 
of theie aii 4 tlitie joito sioftbefly roade especially does Ga%acus 
aU pcobability refisi, nifbem in year S4 he Speaks fo’ par* 
tiowUrly of the, ways that were carweJi w by the Romans **, 
Every iW conqueft indeed qf the Rojcnans^ mufi: have ftrongly 
4 »ggefted\the but the neweft muft have fuggefted it 

moil Rrongly. And no loads but thefe could have been con- 
hmoSe no conquers' had been made» during the ten 
|M*qceding years. ‘ . 

The roads then that iiRie Srom Mancuniiim an<i the other fta- 
tidns in Lapcafliire were all laid "while Agricola was making 
and Securing his conqueSis in the north. And from*that parti¬ 
cular, as well as from the above-m^itioned Speech of Galgagus, it 
olwiooAy appears^ that the roads were not carried on, as is fre¬ 
quently ith^ned, and as the beautiful roads in French Flanders 
jmd mr own lat^ roads in Scoli;)nd were, by large detachments 
of the Sbldkay. The Romans welte merely the direfters; and 
ihe more laborious employ was impofed upon the natives. 
The Romahs, fays Galgacus^ are perpetually exhauSling the 
health of the Britons in the pamfiif employment of clearing the 
woods and ofpaving<the fens of the Hland**. The whole line 
of the road muR , have been previouHy dedgned and the courSc* 
of it presferibed upon paper, after m accurate Survey of the 
country. And the officers of the neighbouring^ garrifons muft 
have inSpefled the execution by turos. 


* See Kn. <^p. p. Iter i, Ah eddem dvitate (Rhutupi) 
^ via Gupthdixiga didh \|ique in Segontium-^^ ; ^and 
. fc exa^y Iter 11, Ab Aqui^-^per viamJuliamMenapiam ulque 
Ac: Asxd Bede’s jHift. lib# 1 . c. 7, Vcrulanuum qum Veriama- 
cao^t five Va^Kiiga^eRir appoUato —’ kin.pur. 

is ahp written J&enild, as in the law% of the 
Confefiir or Cbnqnw^rp Tbat termination is elriier Iketi eld, 

hr rattier die,lame asXkeniaj^d equally 
piomt* ef Ikeo***-- * See Richard ^ker 11. -7•Itin. 

' * * M dr^4Mi AM 
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€utio£y. V13 and 179^' S 6 e 4 i.fi ch. xi. f.See ch. 
£.x,i<—’ Cadar and'7^*j- >** The Riomig di^ ftreet» 

or (as it *18 more.^ |;eQerally writtec^ di 4 fdel»cig« Imii&d 
ftreet» of Qerbyihire muft ahb be derived'^fiom the fame ongm* 
al. If rightly.dkuimitiated^leeiiitig; ittnuft have ib de» 
nominated (imply as temiinatmg among %e Coritaniei, and aa 
laid to their country after, they uveie conquered by and received 
the"*aiqi^aticini of Ic^ ((be b; L- ch. v. £ 4).. slightly ‘ called 
Ricning, as Stiiimley sGpims :(itin..iDti^i<^^^^ as 

common accuracy requires it tb he; it tnufb have been (b called 
in all probability as leading: to the R 4 ^ni, the Iceni befoie^ 
the further or northern Iceni. <Thu$ CaOr-nar-von is £7 called * 
as bling oppofite to-'Votr,.f^onV or'An^efby. And thus fee 
Reri^mum' andf^mthermadsee %i be L !c. v. ? f;ttt: ^This road; ex- 
tends^firom the'mouth df the Sevdf^ into Elbrby(Mm^(£titi. Cur. 
p> 5^ 64^ and 65)^>hdd^hefitit3lh;mi^s Eteoct,:B]:emeiaiia« 
Glev^ and othdrs, uj^h dt> andiw^ origihalfy^; oonfbradted (I 
fuppole) hy the Belgic conqueitmrs of the H^fi% aiieQple whi^ 
pofiefied (aBlhaveifite^edibefidre^^aH thC^fbiitk.df fMbim 
and bH the dorth df'Samer^sHhii^ iter 1 1 iof Ridiardy asid 

Tacitux Agrio^ Vit! « ^Sb Appian ivdy l^dm^ApphiStCH 

dran<--« *' Tadhiio cfxxxi. Agrid.'.Vit. Taichus c. xxxh Cor^ 
pora iph ac* miigius fylvls'.ic paiudlbus elhumendis-^UTontemnt. v 
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hefoijM ^ Tlifi aMM ol« 4 !!|i 9 *xMirth‘>witeni is t 

piit of the lAth hear c£ Rkfastd^ end m k<^ road fsm iwm 
im Chikflp tp < ^ " M . . - . 

- * > i . s • EemiM«ele»M ' ^l’ 

'jAtu AverviTA^ ... 

C^oDcio 

IdAHcsrvio 

I The eeciQimtiof Ijhe fioj«hHSB^m()ftta|i«it of tibe iter 
of |UiioQMl)>8f aiid la 

' tGiitouei t9‘ ; f ^ 

Coccio to . 

MAKevvJo'tti.^ t7*^ 

>ln Biduidrs Iter .the iUtioik 'A» Ai.BVift4tM appeen clearljr 
§com tlie imntio^ ef iiuguvaliittm aekl Brocawonack on ene iide» 
end of Cttceliim endihtecoiiholf on tl» to be foDeewheie 
Upon or ndthia the northern boiden of Leoctiiiife. And this 
and ^e oaoie Ad Ahnmam cany na at onee to the ftafion at 
I^aiKsaAeivtheoaftrnm npon AA*itnwor^AiBiftver JLaii« *nier6«> 
nf fhition has akviys baan naafefe d. Bot die name 
of k>^haa hfoo fasxietham hndntLtigafdipHiiBof 

Chofogniphyx and tnove ^gSMFsUp hnt meie die laongOf 

vicna ^ dw ^NoiitHi* It m« oeitdiirip' &ced uppn die filaiie of 
die ptdent CdBe-HU]» as the rocky eminenoe of the hill and 
dm immediate vicinky of the liver clearly evince of themfelves^. 
ittni an die diill-hifiging reinaiiift.€if dm^Booian wail upon the 
Af^pdl pai^ of it qoncnr 

^. i^Aatpidne^a lesr BiMiIomo »ijidtjimy* i|Sjdieacdiftiar 
ptnvidhfiy fop|oM*it«elie» the dad^of OvenKifl 
OMIjl^hh. *1^ oftg objodien dhat codd haue tden. tcnd)^* 
iippeddnut dk^'i^pf^ipidornea^ 
lMis|liii||^ is now featiMbd«:i^ iheii^l k.d£rcQW|{^ ikdl tdi^ 
dhocoaeOion^ go aw^ ih>m ihe dkdni^ itooiA 

inwae4$«Bfv^iicaur andd^ 

fjh#fl;mif * The tattcsr^ltaa. hecnt h M io iin > Ittoaribasdiy^oi %o die 
loadu^whidiidd8fter<^ jtatipiiimpi:oMds'& 
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to Minchefter; s» Vtt^itfher which' certainly jgoes ftoitt 
to Ribchefter may be imagined to be the road lipon which Hira- 
Iter of Riidhard pfcjceeds# •fetfch particnlafa'iiifty be fhppoftd. 
But-both rfinft be e^Oal^ fbppO(fed irt op^dfitiott to deciftVfe ev^*' 
dettce.' '‘I'bat fleirigbnitltxl is- RibcheROff ^ bblifertt o^tofetny 
Richard and Remains will- fully demouftflfte hereafter ♦. That’ 
CocciUm therefore cannot be Ribchefter» is abundantly plain^ 
the.one being e^^prel&ly diftinguilhdd from the crtlher. And Coc- 
cium being thife diftodged frOiti"th,c lite which it has ib long 
maintained, we mnft eildeaydur to give it its proper fite, ^by 
finding a i\ew Ration for the cdd name^ as we have already found 
a new name fbr the old Ration. 

From the preceding account it is obvious, that this Iter of 
Richard from l#ugiivalliuttt' to Brocavpnacis and Ad Alaiinatn 
proceeds along tbp Courfe of the prefdnt roa<L from Carlifle td 
LrancaRter. Along the ^urle Of the {aiOe road I apprehend it to 
proceed from LancaRer to CocCiunv It muR ncceflarily in ge¬ 
neral point towards Mahcheftef, becaufe to MancheRer it cer¬ 
tainly goeSi and it as certainly-dbes not go to ft’by the round of 
RibchcRcr. It muft thetefbre rteceflarily Rretch away directly 
to the fbuthi*eaft> and conftquentty in the Riw of the prefent road 
from LancaRer to MancheRer. But this is not our only diredioiv. 
We h^/e a RJll more particular one. The diftance betwixt 
Oyerborough and COcdktmdn Antoninus is conteflcdly etioiteoiis; 
and the diRance betwixt t>ancaRVf add CoccHim in Richard-i§ 
either equally ertOrfeOtii ot ablolutely k)R. But the diftance be* 
twixt Coccium and ManCutiium appear^ in both, and k feventeeb 
tnrleS" in Ant^nitie jmd eighteen in Richard * a difference tlint in 
Itineraries )ike thofe^ where thd fraftiolis of miles are never enu¬ 
merated as Rich, is really no diftdroiiGe at alh The fraefioii 
omitted:"^by A/itbUtne is computed by Richard, and is therefore 
reickoneA fo^ ft wh<^ mile. And this agreement of the twd 
Itineraries deciRvely afeertains the diftiflice of Coccium fronl 
ManclKjRer;'*' jSuCh an jfgtfeenlSnt muft always be allowed as a 
deciRrb air^VO[iei>l>''‘‘8k!!eh^ftn*agreemeiit muft’alWays be fdppofed 
‘ *i • La • to 
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th^. tSif» 59Qiui&.pf,^|pri^t«Ofid 60m tAttoaftei' 
W a nc i M tjpy*^ W P(r,pi|;lakioQa Rj 9 i»aa 

]p4^af aRomaA 

^aipbi| 3 in. \Aii 4 Ip! j^^at ibe^rcqaiite ^&mc» tve ^ii 4 one,^ 
ppe hithertp uidaio^ to fsme^ but pointed oirt to bo one hy> 
ijkti S2)ofl:,det6ci9^0jato of all ftaitmafy ctunafter^ tJiOteKiftenc^ 
of t;w^ r^s frpm it tp.WQ w^^^biowti CiatftzA* Such ift the 
vill^e of BLjff^cFOple;! It is indeed id»out the diftanoe of thiil^*^ 
£ve measlure^ miles from Lancafler and of fbrtyrBve fjrom Over¬ 
borough. < But this is a ihtge which the decifively aicertained 
diflance fipm Coc4ani,.ep AhinchcA»c necefliurily leads iis to 
lai^ake* < Ittia afUs^y le(s than aiNCher in this Iter of iUchard^ 
that ibetwi^t Bm^avcmacis and Ad Alauitam being <410 lefs than 
fortyieight meaiured imles. And it mull: neee&rily be very 
longy wheie only ihe^Radon^ of Coccium appears betwixt Over* 
^pugh. a(od the one is neaidy i^ty tneafured 

diAfSiA other the neaieR* mutey and though 

tha^ diAatice is, les^^eisedf .aa hem it oerfaiuly 4 s^ by the diver*^ 
fion.af the Aom^tiiAiteaircA^miimthinisgh^R^ 

tl^ewuding 

the inilaf|»MOf Blaekfodedtohave 
a.«eiififieiiibletcM^ <f And" tdfe oodlhiifikioii of^ 
Roeaen; i|>ad f^m^MauidieAer/^ aM* the^'bphMddeoee of another 
&e(ua BitJicheftar* u^h it« dtihciiilllAl^ the to#in tor^hawe been 
original c B<M9aaii« ^ Roman aeedl^ wleeh ihell be defcrlbed 
iieanAeiir oomes diiefldy«Rotn the MeakniUi^ by Stenya 
ftreet and* Strcet^Vato near We)kdeo*aiQor io the pteciuAs of 
the^ptelbnririH^gek ^ Andwimthiofe •pmOkaAsi another mad tneeti 
!hi^»*«0ut6ng%tlu^h^ dhe^imi^^ towndop 

0 ( Qiamoek» 

lOifar^lieHBthQai'#. *♦«,>» r s ^ ^ * 

Ilia ob%pcil bf awC Wjtl 

etdaigar of Qmim% tfilR 1# tg- 

*" ,> n * s • u f ’^jj^Skklom 
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gonmft. And wilh ei^ual fullice he might hav^obferv^l il^iat 

talii ioi Atoh » 1901 ^! ;* Weithi^'th^ chmih^ jh^ 4 di 

ajroadrhat :^|&erljr pwoa^iM'm AiH cck^h^ th ptimed albt^ 
ther place. ^ W^iecevw iIm la^ReiSlaiii road m$ 'periHbd 

mvariabl^ m the Gomtie4>£ a inodem highway', the name. 
Stipei alJ^^the Haeof the latter’ is the o&ljt p'rhof that we can 


Itave oeiKcrniaig; the . ejdAeiilce of* th^ The name of 

&cpx!C Strat Off Stieet, aod^tlle ktndmd appdfatbn of Lcs^f^p > 
Cafter areje^fio^WiMk 4^^ tlie Romana C6 

the Britons, hod oomimmiilated h^^^’the Britons to the &ikofia/ 


Jn the .oiaginal ap^icadoiMicif ihe^'W^^ the Romans^, they 
could *abiblut6lf figpify notlMfig bi 9 t<tke Homan roads and .tb^ 
Roman campa^v.i Afid^in ’ti^ poHerioucrappHc^ion of them by 
the Brirnoeaitdrf^he'Saixoos^.they^m^ ^bavh been merefy^crniti'^ 
nued to the.^a^>oasnpa4and: hare^been: merely retained by the 
iame^roadstt.«Aatlie Britons muH - hive originay[ 5 i^ ad^t^ tltefb 
names fjnom ^he; Bomana be^bm the departure of ‘^e 'htter dhmi 
the ifland, .ib^wre.therothen imdoubtedlyviio^pubUc hi^^hways ^ 
or roads/4md uO;i|#oi^^ within the ifldndi . 

but fuch as had been; formed by ^ihe Romans; And as the Subtil ; 
muH;]|ave dettved%^lit^4%ames fxom iihe Brhons ahretthe fub4 < 
jo^ioo of fthere^HC have found them >. 


already ap3Eal..;0lh^f^mps aaAtbe<totds oBthe Romans^forthey 
appear.b^Ovufed the name of Che^ - 
tier fpr the chsaraften^ deimmumm and - 

t^ i^meu0^.^cpet/iiprft^ j^ra£te]d^ of^ a Roman > 

road<;?>.» ■ ■•f ' .*,■ '• ‘*' ''V'i' ■ > » „ ^^ • 

.. Thi|$t pldt^y is ^ai^tode, evuic# ltd have Jblen^dbitimr^ 

the par^uMt ike of^ the Hkckatl dhall < 
V llcmaker itiaHRmamraRy . 

turn to be defeantedupon, . as:I trace ihe deveral mods altat cbm^ 

inei^muri^i|[bitions. . 

' iilain^ as it .were in .sadishom center to circnmferenoe. . 


t 



THE 

1 ftow b«gin t<» Ini^eft^aee, piiriUiiig tKelxi W 
one# ^«ld^ed iit coiifptctttm» «ridg«s d&ng th6 furifece of 
o^r hcadis^ mi oHoe opened inf4iH|pfe ififtos ncrdii die 

'Cfikke^ ^ our l^romndliig woods, and now feeing them 'cictsar 
^niehal^formed refeir{bl!Uice< of a road, of 
fergo^n and^onl^ewn in a feir elevation over, the fruitful 
^ievetert^f our nuix^rous inciofures* 


'*^The Orjgind'has no number of miles annexed to Cocciom. 
But l!hr« ^uilBe|ey*s co|^ has, and by ^me flra^e blunder has 
'iixty*fix p, 53.* Camden p. 617, and Leigh’^ Hiflr, b. iiL 
p. 10.— *Mr. EothmcH’s Overborough, and Mr. Percival’s 
EBay in Phil. Tranf. vol. XLyiL p. *27. The road frbra 
Oire^rou^ to BihchdUar had been pdflttvely menttoined before 
by the fcnowiiig CImsB&n (p. 614);.but later critiek^ had dif* 
■credited the exiBeacr of it by dieir doubts (fee HDrfe 4 ey). — 
** B. I. ch» tu. fedh I m .And the hxty-£x imles which Dr. 

•Stnkeley gives US were M by Isim^ I feppofe, for thirty-* 
The road feem O^erborough to Blacloncyde (I fuppofe) 
paBed dimu^ Wierfd^e ForsB: to 'Bnoui^oa, where was a 
imall int^nsedtaCe ca^m apprehend), and where it fell into 
the toad feoih^ LaticaBef to Bladtaode. This, allowing 
iar ihe cocilidetabk Iiieii|uallh6^ road over the hills the 

Ibfsd^ <Wosdd ixu^fere <(! believe) idKXir fbrty Roman miles. 
And perhaps the mxinber was diue ei^n^sifed in A’lj^toninus S, and, 
the upper.pi^ of tens being cafusBy iHtutted by a tranferiber, 
'Ihc number became, a^ ^it now appears twenty.^ *C. d36^~ 
^ Bede's £ccl. Hlfl. lib. 1, c. m « The Roman reiidence in the 
iBand fey$):Civitatesi,Fdnia Pot^s et Stratse ibidem faflae 
aifxpie. hodie-^elfcad^; Saa^ pi. jpeaJdngof Ceau|ih'e 

taking thcee Roman or flattonaiy: mmos, 4 ys th^ he took thm 
Chejters^ C^onc^er, GhenceRef^ anid B(ithe*€efl^. And Bede 
HiR^ yendiei 

catur, * meaning the Gartannomtm *of the Kotiiia^or the jjrefent 
Brugh near Yarmouth hi NisBiBs. '^Aiid: we hiwe ^l|a^eur 
• • * . and 
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and Stratfieur Abbev/the htsndred and the.ttioi;iafteiy hfYftrad 
M^trgell or Strata MaiceUt, •among the Britons of Wales (Le-» 
land’s Itm, vol. I>.-47*aiid id.^tnd vol. VL p* 105), and. 
Temecefhe and Bnutichefter among the Britons of ^^les and 
Caledonia, Temecellre’ being in Montgomeryftiire, am Brum* 
chefter in Athol (Itin, vol. VIl. p. 15.and 17). —“ B* L. ch. iv-. 
left 3.. 
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CHAP* IV> ^ 

h 

I T has bean, queftioned by* the antiquarians^ whether the 
ftarions or the roads of the Romans were prior in time 
And no determipation has hitherto been given lo the queflion. 
But the decifion is very obvious. The Rations, as 1 have pre- 
wioully intimated} were certainly prior, and the roads were the 
^channels of communication between them. Many of the Ra¬ 
tions muR have neceRarily commenced, as I have mentioned 
.before, diving the very conqueR of the country, and all of them 
at 'the <conclu{i6n of it. And the roads could hot have been 
«conRru£l:ed till the RrR or fecond fummer aRer both. 

The road from Cambodmium to Mancunium and from Man- 
•conium to Omdate is delineated to us by both Richard and An- 
ttonine, and one part of it twice by both. The whole of it is 
.given in the fixth Iter of Richard and the fecond of Antonine, 
and the part is repeated by both in their loth Itinera. ' And 
:the road to Coccium is equally delineated to us by both Itinera¬ 
ries. Bat the .foot other roads which connedfod this and four 
^others of the neighbouring Rq^tions hre given to us in neither. 
The road from Cambodupum to Mancunium and Condate 

dbnds thus in both: 

RidharcTs fixth ^ter, Antonme*’s fecond Iter, 

* Ab Eborago Devafn ufque Ret From Eburacum to 

'Calcaraa m. p.«9 , * 'Cdcaria 9 

CAMRQDPNO %% CAMBODUNO 20 

MANCUlSaO i« MANUqiO ' 18 

PINIBUS UAXIMM m . tDONDATE i« 
FLAVIAEm.^. iR Deva ao. 

©CHSTDATE 18 
*Deva iB 

And 
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Aw ihc road Cocciwa to Mwcuniwa and from Man 

# * t 

c^niiilbd to Coftdat| is thus g^von us ^ 

‘ In Richard’s 16 th Itoft * • And thos in Aatonuie*s» 

FinmCdOSllJM*’ 1 7 F«»mCOCClUM 


MANOJNIO* i8 MANCUNIO m. p. If 

. CONBATE 23 CORDATE/ it 

Mediolano i§; ' Mediolano x8. 

We are concerned only with dich Of thefe liations as am tibe 
hrft ftages from Mancunimh* And let 12s h^in with Camho* 
dunum and the road to it. » * ** 

The road to that ilaticm nfttfl have commenced fhim the ^aStcm 
gate of thfe Gailmm, and would naturally have flanted along the. 
lef^-hand fide of theCaille-fietd and the right-hand.of the adjoin^* 
ing g^dens. But the podtion of the gate and the intervention of 
the ditch muft have prevented the route. And ihe road appears to 
havd proceeJed in a very gentlc^ftant upon the left to the eimemxty 
of the Caille-iield, and in *<Mie common ftem along i^* )for the 
roads to two other ilations. At thh extremity of the Field muft 
all the roads have commenced, and have takeif the Imes 
of their ieveral deflinations. At this eictremily the road) was 


cut down from the furface tojthe hide ip the year ry65» 
tht^tliiteriais Of it lay plainly *di£tinguilhed from the natural 
gravel ^of the ground b}r the melted bricks and the broken 
mill-ilones wMch were mund incorporated with them* It ap-^ 
pcared to be oonftru^ed Vilh ,a Ihtmg gravel mingW with 
large boulders and rocky fragments* Aud the whole road was 
about foufteen*yard8 in breadth and ay^rd and an half in depth* 
Leaving this common Item, which .was the grand avenue 
into the cafnjl, and was therefore conhru£ted.widi ah unufual 
breadth, tlic road muft have Begijn its courfe to York, have 
crofled the prcfent %hway, have entered the oppdke garden^ 
an^have (lahted to the right of the'prefent WindmSl. Leav* 
ing the*gardAji, an3 pafling by the wind-milk on the left, it 
muft have points through tjie leftrhand comer of the dye-^ 
houfo beyond *bQth, muft have croS^d the Ipfirmaty-laf^, and 
muft "have left an hay-ftand very clofcly and the^ two new houfes 

M more 
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mbr^ pti the left. Thm ctofti|iigJ tW 1^^ 

"w^k, dfid pointing directly thfongh St^le^-balis' oh 
(ult^ it hhift have fWe^ along the nnid<lie' pf thk two'^feext 
fields, have (iMtcd aldi% the left-hand'fi,^e ifed; arid 

have, obhqnely de&erided the little ftope hf the’ Iburft^ into 
j^cbats-l\ae. And iif all this conrfe, fb contiguous tothe grow¬ 
ing town, the'trace of it is wholly obliterated by the deep bed. 
pf artificial foil ’with which all the fields are ehriched. 

Crofting the Ancoats-lane obliqudy b^iwikt a largehtifufe and. 
the refting-ftone,' it is difedvered in the firft field beyoitd it % 
a 4‘idge of fixteen ox feventeen yards in width, three quarters 
of a yard high in gravel and one quarter in marl dald upon it, 
and (loping towards Shooters-brook. ^he right and in the 

field; but one immediately beyond the Brook, it is evidenced 
by a ridge which ifi about half a yard in height ^nd four or 
five in width; ahd the gravel, when the ground Is pdoughed, 
a]f)peaxs powdering the-fides of the furrows^ In tlie fourth field 
the ridge rifts to a. greatef height and expands-to a. greatca: 
breadth^ aod fifth xetums to its former height of half a 

yard and its former width of five fob And in the fifth and 
-fixthclofes the gravel is vci*y copious, as the xi<%e of it }s pretty 
plain, in the ftventh Wt fiall plainer in the eighth. r ^ ’i* 
The road.^thcn!relinqui(he8 the fields for a whilst <^ters the 
right Iftie Butler Vianet and pafi^s along it beyond the fign 

tNf thd^^h^e-imgiiietrthe blidi^ >of the lane being near 

ce^ixftncjen^t compoftd pf the of ihe. road^ At the 

corner of the l^ond field on the righnbeyond iht %n,. the road 
jpnee nmrS enters , the fields, and appears for the whole length 
of the third ox B/idchill-field ha^ a yard in height^and five* or 
fix yards ihe leftiiialiidhanfc .otthe field being formed, 

with the plunderpf the; 

, Crofih^ the Ijmeibeyond it m.afCXmfideralide ridges fo 
in the firft field, with :.an evident ^ielevation,*^ extei^bg Or 

nine yards in wMth^ . a^ friiigSd with broken, line of rttftiea 
on . either fide, llie ri^t is ahmg a pans of the ftcotid 

hiclofum vpry*plam alongvfo^ whole of the riurd . Intetr 

, *rtfpted 
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^hc ft«als fbwrt^ field juft 

5uii . viable Vfrom the 
]^i; Jb,i^e4)oggy^ extent of tjie fifth 4h<? gravel 
h[Qcplpe^ ridge vdif plain. . Alid in tins fixtfe it 

prj^nts 0^ of fix or. feven j^^ to tWeye^ In the. fe-» 

vc^th juijb ii^cemble by its flight, rid^e, itdifapp^rs in $hc 
e^hth, bnt 13 difix>vered by the gravel in the ninth and along 
the Hoping fide .of the right^^id rill. And in the tenth the 
ridge of the road is once more con^icuous, and the body of the 
gravel is eveif with the horizon. • 

The. road then crofTcs .die lane which leads to the, Med- 
lock and Bradford with a lair elevation, but immediately 
lole^ it, and is only dilbovered by the fpade in the firft* 
fiefd and along the left-hand edge of it. Thus palTing another 
field and a croft, it is cut through by one of the wa{hing-pits at 
Richard Rothwell’s hemfe, and now furnilhes a Hrong hard bottom 
of gravel to the flagnant water. Croffing the pit end pafling 
tlnough the fold bey<md it, the coad enters the broad line of 
the neighbouring Jane, and reaches the miry eskpanfe of New- 
tonrheath. Mounting the gentle afeent of the.heath, it points 
direftly upon the chapel above. But obliterated tor the firfl: hun- 
di«l^ards, it becomes very plain for the next hundred and 
fifty, the gravelled ridge rifing Inore than half a yard in height 
and ijreadiu^ eight or fen yards in breadth, and tire brown- 
green colour of dife beaten tra<ik in winter - being ftrongly coii- 
trafted by the %ht hue of ^e.v^^ithering rulhes along it. For 
a few yards ieSmediateiy on this fide of the chapel the courfe of 
the road is e^ced, hut appe^s to ha%e gone diredly into it, 
aftd through the whole length of the foutljern fide, and was 
there dilbovered upon the receilt ere<£lion of the preleht llruc- 
ture. On. the other fide of the chapel the elevation appears 
^giin. But lelfioonfpicuous and of alhorter extent, the ridge being 
oulj^ about a ^armr^f ayard in height and fevemor eight yards in 
breadth, and con^nuing only about one hundre'd yards in length. 
Here the finr of the road points yifibly thnmgh the right-hand 
extremity of the houle which Rands upon the eaRern margin 
" • M 2 * of 
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of the heath. * And the gravel of it is ea^ly fonnd in die 
ground-m^ flooring' of the loom-lioufe wftl^n it. 

Entering the fields that lie betwi^ct. the heath and Back-lanc,‘ 
and trav&n^ng them,obliquely a little to tlie«ri:^k of the ^oot^ 
road, the Roman w^y is d^R^ered by the f^de at the faithet 
end of the firft field, Spears with a ridge in the third, and rc* 
appears with another in the eighth. In the third the ridge riles 
about half a yarjJ in height, and continues acroCs the v/hole 
breadth of the field'; but in.the eighth the i^idge.is Imall aiid 
the gravel low. And from this running neatly parallel 

with rfie courfe of the Back-lane and within the dtftance of a 
few yards from it, the Roman road muft have |)rocceded 
through the hou&s at the extremity of Lort-lane and through 
the bam and faoufes of Wagllafle-fbld, And it was accordingly 
difeovered a« few yeaxs ago upon the conRru^ion of the bam. 
Soon afterwards, broiling the curving line of the B^k-lan^, it 
falls direblly into another, and extends along it to Holllnwood. 
This is a lane which isoontinued about a mile and an half in length, 
which cour^ all the way in a diredl line, and which is all the 
way denommated Street. And about eighty yards from*the 
entrance are feme resins ^ the road which are remarkably 
perlisbl, and whkh carry the grandefl appearance Of any 
rmiains that I have ^n in the Bland. ^ 

In this lane the rai^e of a mofs iuterfeded the' bourfe of the 
road. An houfe on the ri^tcis frill denominated the Mof^ 
Yate; the He^s on either fide.frill ftrongly retain their moily 
quality ; and the'rotten flecks and the branchy Sodies of trees 
ar<5^^ frill frequently di&ov^ed by the pknigh. And this morafly 
tra^ appears to have extended a whole mile in length” acrofs the 
line of the flomaii road, fomq^^pi^ of itb^ng tolerably firm and 
diy, but others* beistg paitr^laxly dangerous and deep. 

Abctot fifty ym’ds within dhe entrance hsto Stieet-knc, ^ 
Rtmaan road reacts tlic of the mofs, and^immbdiately 

prefents a conhdetaUe ridge to diey5te, having tnilantly an eleva¬ 
tion of Ayatd and aqhalf i^ve the oteirigoous grouhd on the lefb. 
In fkty yards mpre, the gtound (loping ;dtarp]y away on the 
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is threej^ four yards sd^pve^ir^ as in ii:ity 
more the elevatiomis* nearly and in i^enty more h adually 
dZs, Thus graduaiiy gaining a more elevated ai^ a more 
magmUcAit ;aipes^,«{he road is carried for^ no le&.than ifour 
hundred yards acro^ Ihis hoUovir of the mofSi The ridge of the 
grai^el rifes gently (ot the drft two huiqired yards^ and falls 
as gently for the nw* And the fummlt of the creft is nearly 
level in the fall with the roof of an adjoining cottage. 

This extraordinary grandeur of the road in* the fall is not, as 
might naturally be imagined, at flrfl, the mere refolt of Ro¬ 
man contrivance and Brkiih*induflry« It has been partly«octra* 
iloned by die> ac^dental Hibiidence of the ground upon either tide . 
of t];ic road,, the thick coat of the turfy furface having been 
greatly cur. away, and the ground being Ibmewhat reduced to the 
deep level of its vegetable mold. And it has been equally occa- 
fioned by the procefs^ of the Romans in conRAitf^ng the road. 
From a large ineifion which I made into the bed of the turf be¬ 
neath the Roman gravely they appeared plainly to have origin¬ 
ally trenched the line of the mofs that was. deiktned to receive 
the road very deeply upon either fide. And the larger and»more 
foJid plates of turf, which rofe wkh the foovel &om the lower 
paraai^the trench, they appeared to have laid upon tl)e ori^nal 
face of xhe mofs, and to have nfifed the level of the line wkh 
them more than a yard in heights Upon finking a fdt along 
the fide of the gravsel asid lor a yard and an half into the black 
foil, no ling or heath was found upon the furface of tlie foil 
and immediately bdow the gravel. I| was firft found about a 
yard below the furface. And it was then found in confidejable 
quantkies* • The whole work was carried gradually Hoping up¬ 
wards from the broad bafisof twelve or fourteen yards on the 
furface of ^ mofs, till at the height of nine or tea it terminated 
in a*ni^iow caceft of three or four above^ and ran level with the 
firmer gfbund*upon*cither extremity of it. And the Roman 
gravel appears heaped upon thc^ black line of tire original foil, 
and raked in g&eral i»ar a yard and an half §bove it. 


The 
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'tage^ an^'’.having:|>dSed''the bogg'ieA fegl^'^'''ilie''iiaiiai^ 

'of ^lic^-evem''beneath thsd 

' ‘Very and-ilicit^y <he>level>nf''iideiisc- 
gins to a!^ hc^ht o#’the ri%e is 

c4< But the -tracktHiontmoes to he very ^evid^Shfe grafvel 
even lying half a yatd in de|:fth u|)on the hitn naofs^ and 
. lilie creft riiing'fibottt a whole /yard in height ahoVe the adjacent 
^^dds. Thus ^ptoheedingv - road iaitietiines extlMU ii^ the 
' fields on the leftV'and the tiafis of lefi^h^ as almofl 

continually formed with the giavel of it. And in J^e third 
field beyond the cottage^ wliete the £^rt.ibmetii|ios‘']>to^ to 
the axle-tr^ and the horles fin^'to the belly in the boggy foil, 
the border of the road is well knovm tO the fitnaaet 1^ £e great 
dUlicuIty of. haimwmg tlie ground and by ^e great ieantmefs 
;t>f the-com--«pofi.itj-.’: ■• • ,' ,'■ 

: Thus does the Roman road tontifine along ^ lane, the courlc 
t>f k being‘ ihli deb^^mted Street, and tl^ gravel of it being 
ixu>re or>l^ vifible ali the^ Bot^the road approaching the 

comu^tt of HoUinwood, and ithe Ifm turning away on the 
tight ansi left, the :fiMier defbrts ^the latter and re-enters the 
fields'^ acrofs Wiiilfisnd<»i's meadow, where iji;S^^*£re^ 

<|uently lbnnd,iaibe^ding tl^ elevat^n of Barnfield, where 
it ia juR an|^ .a|3^i^ng« in a plain green'tidge along the 

^ndhy level of ^nd'"dourfing through Mr. Ker- 

Slikv^s^l^eheu^rofl and Fold'and^ovor Mr. Be^^s Gatefield, it 
proceeds to Glodwi^tk, the village of ^Ofterlands, and the valley 

f f Saddlewoith. It crpfies the road of Huthersfield and the 
elds CaRleihaw. It fKifies in one long greed fiffaxn over the 
boggy ejjjicnt of Clputenio^.' ’ It pafiTes vifibly over the ? fummit 
of the Reaps. * And >it pmnta tRnssdlly ttpoh Polemoor-fione, the 
northern fide of Owkerhill V a^^^l^^w of Cambo- 

dunum.'''- ; V ■ 

The fite of this ^^ion been hitherto difeovered. 

Fke^or^^naliy Ali3asmdbiky,%';.l^ removed to or 

jiear to Oretlim^'^oor^* But good reafoii which occa- 

" a iioned., 
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-fpdmi tht ibniier7£te9!^hat too . 
fho'ibiilh y^ble Eoman road^r^b^ equaly occar 

*lait0r^ 'thal-.-Ijriog 4<|paliy pi^ 

oC thie^moora h^e beeiL. 

ietrcbed b^r a oQiipk of aoti^i^rkus^, 

and though of th^ road k ^Occaiiotiaily veiy vii^lo ovor. 

theaav h^vo been hitheito^ 

6 he at^ ISlirklccSi aboiit a niile to the 
k<eth of the (dhefhe^^^d^^booc twent^>eight medured: 
miles from i^dan^hef^er, aiidm imaJI one at CafUefhaw, dite^jr 
upon the* tftcki but only ^about ^elve from. MancheHer.. Nei—^ 
thereof the£e can Ihmd: ^ Can:d9)od;unum. The one is certainly; 
too Ihtalh the other ia tcm/remote.. &om the r0ad» and neither. 

V 

about die ^^ihed di^aince of Cambodunum from Mancunium.. 

Fihm the concurrent authority of Richard^and of Antonine 
Camboduhum appears to Ik eighteen miles from Mancunium- 
And, as to Calcaria on the other fide, we may hx the fortzier at 
atzy diibince ^m that Radon, becauk of the di^n^or ki<lhe 
numerals of the two Itineraries, Richard’s pkeing Oambodu^ 
nunum at twenty •two miles from Calcari^ and Antonine’s at 
twdH^M But cheie eighteen Roman miles, by the neceffary do* 
dudlioc^one fburteemhfbr the diikrence betwixt the Roman and 
the £ngli(h ixfeaiure, be c^ntrafkd to iixteen and diree 
quarters Eng^tih/ and^by the as neceilary° addition of one fourth 
for the'dider^i^ betwixt the road and the horizontal mile 
acrofs this broad, and loRy chain of ]|)auntains%; will be aug¬ 
mented ii^o twenty-two« ^ • 

About the ‘twenty-Iccond mile therefore from CaRle-rfield 
abng the track of ^.Rc^an road muR be the iite of ^he Roznan. 
Cambodunum.. And; jhR .abouhthat:*difoinof fromit and from- 
MaSchefter F^fiiid it- The ground upon %vlltch. .l fettle this 
UrngdoUTtowif is vulgarly denominated Slack, and lies, in the/‘ 
' tow'idhip of. Lo^^gwt^ and withtiullie parifo W Huthers6eld., 
Here are four which are called the Eay or pkl iielids and: 
€irQfts*% and* adjoin to^the. track, of the Roman joad from Man- 

cunlum 4 . 
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cunium. ,Thele contain an area of twelve or fourteen acres, 
and are watered with a couple of brooks, fhat meet juft at the 
town and.curve round three lides of it.; ’^|^d ^long* the extended 
area of thtefe fields have fbundatic^ of builatftg^ been dftcovered, 
fome of them being a yard in ^eknefs, dad of them com- 
pofed of ftrong ftone 2pid cemeni*- Two of the firids hSve been 
lately cleared of thefe crowded foundations,: but thie other two 
ftill remain entirely filled up therh, atid the J^mers have 
frequently broken their plough^,fin all. And fevef^^^ughs have 
been difeovered, pieces of thi^ urns# bon^ili^iind flips of 

coppen f;'- •- ' "M ‘ 

. Thus plainly have thefe Estld fields bfeen the fife <^$)me confi- 
derable town. And that the town tiras Roman i^ abWutely, ccr- 
tain. The pofition of it amid the Wild expaufo of thefe dreary 
moors and Upon the courfe of the Roman road over them, and 
its cxacft dilbnee from Mancuniuip, do of thenilelves evinec it 
to be Roman. Ahd a great quantity of bli£:ka haa b^n difeovered 
in the foundations, fbmc of Which,were long and ibmc fquare, 
and all of a* very beautiful red. ‘.^^^^Jatter bricks were fre¬ 
quently twenty-two inches in theijqfetiifj’ and were found in tlie 
floorings of fbme of houfes j las in others was found a thick 
cruft of brick rudely fcored into fquares in imitation xihe 
tcflcllated work, and in others was taken up a pavement compofed 
of pounded bricks and very wli^te mortar. Nc?ar the eafterii 
fide of the area, where three j^one-nedges and three lordfhips 
now meet, and whence a long, line of houfes appears from tlie 
difeovered foundatioijs to Jiavc extended towards *the north and 
in the line of the hedges^ were lately found three coins of brafs, 
two of which were fbbn loft by the^ carelefbefs rtf'Ignorance, 
and the third has ...... A VO, P, M, TR. on one fide, 

an S and a C in tlie middle, and PVBLICA.... / round the 

margin of the other. And two Roman ihferipSlons havt been found, 
which arc exhibited ii^ tlie plate, t}i® larger of fVhich* walled 
up in a building, was copied for^m^" by the reverend Mr. Wat- 
fon, aqd the fmallfr is in my own po^efliom ** 
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But near the place where the coins were jlifcovered was very 
lately a.mount one yard in hpight and about thirty in circum¬ 
ference. ]^i the rnblifli of this mount, and about three yards 
below the llirface of the ground, was dug up the foundation of 
a building which was couftrtKSted of ftong and had a flooring 
of bricks. Upon the eaftern fide of this building, and beneath 
tlic level of tliis flooring, was a finall chamber four yards iiv 
length and two and a half in breadth. It was flipported by" 
pilafters rifing half a yard in height.«nd formed of fquare bricks. 
And it was paved with morfar and bricks pounded to a great 
hardnefs and laid.to the thicknefs of a yard. This was clearly 
a Roman Hypocauft, and ft.* h a flooring was clearly defigned 
to bc*ar,the requifite force of the fire ; as the fpace between the 
pilafters was fufficient to admit the body of a boy, and the fur- 
face of the floor was covered with a quantity^ of bla^k allies.. 
And on the weftern fide of* this building, where was pre^' 
certainly a temple,., were dug up a Roman altar and |ts bjifis.. 
7'he altar is now iii my own pofleflion, and it and it$in£c|^ 
tioii are rcprelented in the plate. And ■ infcriptic^ si pdl, 
Jengtli is this, Fortunae Sacrum Qilus /^Antonins 
Centurio Legionis Sextae Vi£bricisi*Piae Fiddlis’ Votum (blvH 
bens mcrito, Caius Antonins Modeftiis Centurion of ihc-.fixtli 
viiftorioUs piou^ and faithftil legion confecrated this altar to 
Fortune, and with pleafure difeharged the vow which hb ow^.^ 

Thus plainly are the remains* evinced to be Rpmah.' And 
thus clearly have wc found what Induftry has vainly toiled and 
Genius has ineffectually fchemed to -dilcpvet throughrthe i<^g 
extent of a cei^tury and an half, the real fite of Cambodunp^ 
The town was conftru£led along thefe four clofes, and the fta- 
tion mu ft have been placed upon the neiglibouring flblds and 
imn¥)diatelyl)Qyond the channel of the weftern ftreamkt. There 
is a proper fite ibr a camp, a lingula formed by the union of the 
two above-mentioned brooks, and defended by their deep chan¬ 
nels upoii two jjdes. * 

So fituated were the town and the ftation bf CambodUnum, 
anci /our Roman road? commence at bothy and go away to 

.N • • Manchefter 



^ Y Ufi ttlSTttRf )b<4 t 

to 1W0 otiHar Rstcitt^ Ite Roman 

]!iU%e4^lli hiilt^ heici^ &iSehmtMsfVb^^f^^ 

^ M has Sts^aiid^^^ 

9tid jtegWodii oa ^ tody palllng'Wt^ 

^rai)^'frb^ ditr RaH^ and t^ tonro^ tiirim oflr a wtfy^rio’t^zli 
fight. Ai^ tbt fenhan ^foad fiom Yoi^y tdlit^likif 
i!!^*yard$; hi breadth over Litillc9'«mbd^ idof^tlie 

ieft' hdb of and |jtdii:ig M ^ of the Oou 

laiie^ thfoWs off aoodwr tortile tmi aini^ Rato. But 
b^h the& bmothes bfc ai^p^ ofriromberioach which ex*> 
l^dedfhhhtMstotwomhsfRathk^^ TfaAcntefbBtdiea 

Sttttmmd-tiooory appewb^ as a green lift aerol^ the 
piftes^ Omr ForeftdiiH to Stiiiiiiatid^Dettey 
tii^ihcki&m at the Ifottom haa been dl&Overed by die 

S |^> itour&edie vaB^iwar ftm^pDC&nt bridge tntothntowiiv 
M &ie and in die totvidhip of Stain* 

,;i^ id ed eoaS ^ gem • by' -Mgfdeydaa^Yate and 


calieff dioDetil^t Caufeway, 
'b||^ die 'lhepbenl& of .-Rfi&# 
woldi Vdabh^gM hmoa htedteftertolikley, 

liai^ ia lb 4eibr^^ ^ tei ftKpherdi, jpraDoad^ ■crob *k ioto 
;£jbov«d^ -' Ylb^a^itrgeeS'awey ftwn CaatiMmmm N, •£• 
|M;:(Pcemed‘^i^ m-^ edjmitmg’ ffdd^ its -er ieven 

loihan imd in>m York to Um* 
'eh^or ''pfllRb-eksiig-t''#etoi»otd kne 

dee^^ and» goteg doog'dio 

Sm'M I ddli^ Ve theRoinairt^ 

4d«^'fttdtk%-#n^ ]|ldiai)daiid 

;'lkhiidibto' k^5r^bld/'d^oft«diito^ 'biat(;m->«li« Oeegri^^'e£ 


mw 


ku^-; 'Caltnm^em’i 
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Hr* RiiC^al liifiiafim, 4io pnl^ (hat w 

the sainie ae ^lach ^ 
tt /ee^taiiikiiqef''^ tp^ .jldiie 

mmsm. of wft'. wi^-' i^fctef ’-Mr 

Aanw of tbet/bpr a a^m4s. .^aisai^i^aoii^ 

i$ foer^f the gaoerai; qaiBe of a csu^ CStaukis bmig om ^ 
the Briciih fiamiH for liiler%.ai»d*^Epaa^^ tpwo 

4ltidXuaa9lN>4tmum ^ecificaHjcthe fortre^ vipcm 

the The ooe4ia^iiei4e£^^^ of itt pai$«Qu|ar 

ttoa: And the other ie de#a|RtiW tof it$ q»^ary .af^jyieetiQti.' 

The jp^ff over, the mounlaias whi^i goea akxig the 
Camhoduoum* i$ mueb ieO iotei:’^e€U4. with hiUs vaUies an4 4r 
vers,* tl^ any otiw udikh^onld be f^und i^^ery ouny 
opoa either hde of it "• Thit thare^e* time of the 

BiitopSt muft have beeu^tb# paftoa^y ,p«^^>a from the 
of Lanca^htre into the <feuth of Ymk^r^* And thia pdfy. t)^ 
Brigantes of the klter and the Shlm^U of the ^rnpr would 


h{>th of tliem# for, their own ibcnrity, endeavour ^ to guf^rd, 
the ere^ion of loitrei^ npon k y^: fhia tl^ oxdy 

that ieems to have been guarded by fbttre^v Rretptp^ Jn 
the north, a ibirtfe& about Cohaeio center, ai>d a iecoo4;p^f’^ 
haps about Littleborpughor Windy-^Bank,. and anod^r atCa{):|f^ 
fitaw kt the ifeem to have fbcmed a ^legular ehain ^ forts 

for that purpofe upon.the Sifjbuqtiani^de of this natural; barrier* 
And thde feem to have been fegidardy ahiwered hy ^tuither 
chain of Ibrtreffes upon the :Br%aatiaiii, being op¬ 
posed to and'Olkana. an^a^rhig to C That 

ChiUeQiaw .in,..partieulsur sWas once a ioftre^ of the primeval 
Bvif!oi3S,4s pretty pkinly .evinced by the lew renfi^s wbuoh have 
been accidentally difcovered at it* Wlldun the area ^ 


eaeN»ded as 'i^evldieni^ appears .to havo^ been ^om Pfe&pt 
ominedo^of the groundtondthe iippdbitton cf 
CSelile^hills, a^d ooi^taining reverd ,/):jittuto.-aq^ its ^np^ 
.have been d»g,up thole round heads^^%iton$ that hive be^ 
jhlbovei^vm; Qi^hh ^i^tyaupt^S^lh^ary^^^l^ 

' / N a oui£d^ 



4^ 


If'. 


cc^oured over with a An4 within 

a-bfiaien' 

nr ;'iiife' h!Si®^' 'ai^^ kidp^ 'at'. .■ head *\. 

^he i^gl^ t>C^&dd!ewDtth4h^ df-^isch the £te o^) Gai^Ie- 
fliaW $ow' helodgi to' ^ oC Y<rfk.^ But it 

‘ ’ haVd 'heea^^ginMfy dffn^^ Aom Litaca* 



thfe'harrier betwixtethe'S^to and'^ihe Btigantes 
T^e Btihms fi^ at '^anttboAinum that was very 

well caicuia!^ for a forti^is, being fereened firom tje violences 
oifri^ weather ty the high grounds around it, and yet no-ways 
B^le tb be infulted fsoin. them, being well provided “with- “^ater, 
very, capable of defence, they placed their fortrefs updn it. 
'IttnuA then have been encompailed on every fide - by the, foreft 
which covered this particular r^ion of the moors to thefe later 
and which has given the d^omination of Forefl-hill to a 
neighhouring heightt And here the Romans for the fame rea- 
jfon afterwards j)lanted 'a ftationaiy town. This appears from its 
Remains to have been coniiderable. This appears from Richard 
to .have,even obtain^ the hot»tmr^le privil^e of the Jus Lati- 
hum .'I And this muft have given the chearftil afpe^ of cul¬ 
tivation to fhefe now fable waft^ and muft h^e made the bufy 
hum of men to relbuad anoild theie<now dreary fblitudes. But it 
was di^oye4. very early period of the Saxons, Tlie voice 
of Tradkiohj^ wfifch fpeaks fb loudly at the fites of lome Romki 
towns, is eithci' ibfblut^iy filent or very ^intly t^hif^rs at thb«. 
tl^ugh torcely a fingte reli^uc perhaps appears at, ihe fottoer, 
and* ^^gh the x^ains are eguaUy numef^ renurkablc 
’ ’.A^d'thc'tbW w^scer^a^ as ^'lAbc^nii'to'has 
. generally llipp^d to have b^i ^ JfemouS Cart^^ 
of Bisde, and,waa leWfled to gto^bd in- 

, Cadwal&^ !and P^a & 6j3 arid withih a ibw years 

:0^y .afrits Ibc^ns 

Sda^-the 

Hor&loy 


k'*was 'bl&lntely''feiS)&afed'‘ 
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. jHtarfekjg 387*• Mr* Percival’s Efl&y m 
XX^Vlifu Pcrr 

civftl’s; Eflay^-r’ Mr; Hcton.(Horfeky pv 4ij,) 

Mr.Perciyiilcf Rjto^Ur«r*^^Hby’sBjQ5^^ 1698. andHorfeley 
p. 4l :s,-r^T The{!napac is prpooi}|i .€€4 the Veld Fipidi,.,^ 

"the i^i^4Hwi:i»gBsd^dispopviiarXy ^ YelJapd* a»d ai 

^ ^ arp pc^vlj^ly 

ciailod Yel4 Tke^acc^^iMit of tliS^ roal | 

from the rey. Mr. Watfon,, who Mw refided at Rippcmde^ m 

"« •'N 1 ' 1 * 1 r> Tiafi •§ /• wr ^ L 


Pegge on Cunobeline’s coins p. 15 . fiippofes l^ars to have Had 
different denominations among difikrent trlbeS| Camuliis amdog 
the Cafhi or 'i'rinovantes, Belatucadnis amoi^ the Biigantes* 
and Braciaca among the Coritani. But this is evidently a mif- 
take. Mars appears from the other name ofto • 
have been called Caihulus among the Brigantes as weB as 
among the Trinovantes or Cajlii. And all the names witlm^t 
doubt were common to all parts of the iflan^.—Phil. Tianf* V. 
XLVII, p. 2 x 5 .—** Stukelcy’s Stonehenge p. 45 .—** See di. i. 
C 2 , I. —See ch; v. f. i. b.*!.-;—** See b. h ch. 8. f f. of 
this work.—^ See the Campodonum in Bede 1 . ii, c. 14 : and the 
B and the P are frequently mterOhai^^^ as I ihall fh^ herc- 
aRer. Bahlica^ cum totl e 4 dem viM fucc^nderunt.* It was lc- 
yelled to the ground Juft thirteen years.after its Aibnuffioh to the 
Saxons. See b. ii. ch. a. f. c. • * 

The antiquarian world has long called upon the inco^ra^ 
antiquarians of Londpn to public tji® ufeful tons 

that wcfe known tp be lodged in their archives. T^he Woric' is 
at.la^beguivl* the public has been this wihkr ohfiged w^th 
the 6rft vpiui^df!Antiquarkn Trjui{a4Xioi*i*‘^^is a va- 
iuabj|f p^reJ^t U j^e vald^^ ’for hs fiiture 

cpni^qucike^/ 1$ ,|iow forma a rl&ldr ao^^iwbedalde renbii- 

j^ccu-- 

'.i ■' ■' ■■' ’■ ^ •' ‘-fiarly 
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liarly Simulate the ingenious and the fei^ble botli in and out 
'0 th# ^lety *to remit their difcjuifitions to it. And we may 
very fdfirm, that each ibsdfceoding volume will 

tiie Siperiot in fpint lentimeht and tijb^lnefs to the drft. In 
tthis, my learned "and worthy friend the rer. Mt. Watfon, now 
of Stockport fh Clielhire, and the huxt Thomas Perdval 
of Bytott near Mandiefter, have advanced federal particu- 
retafcii^to tha frdjjed of the prefent leflimi, which have 
^heeh too hallHy taken xtp and are generally unjuft. Thus 
SSrJ lpcTCival in p. 63. and Mr. Watlbn in p. ai 8—2x0, on iiap- 
]^)dition8 frivoicRis in themfelves and confelfedjy cons^raiy' to au- 
thprity,' the boundaries of Maxima and Flavia*, not (as they 
ran) along the Humber the Don and the Mcriey, but 
the Humher the hilts of Cafrlelhaw and the Ribble. 
p. Xl8-—-xiy Mr. Watfbn endeavours, as Mr; Percival had 
^endeavoured before in Phil.Tranfl V!. XL VI I, to fix theAlunna of 
^^yennas at Cafrlefhaw, principally becauie it occurs in that 
’Cver-d^ltory Chorography near to Mautium, the fuppofed 
Mahucium of Antonine; when both Richard and Autoiiine con¬ 
fessedly over the road on which Caftlcfliaw Hands without 
the Icafr mention of Alurina;owhen the very name implies a fi- 
tuation the reverie of Cafrleihaw, a pofition upon a river, from 
which Cailleihaw is at fome diHance; and vyhen the Alunna 
-of ^ obvioufly points aft the Ad Alaunam or Lan- 

ca!ler;;Of ^ch^» And thds p. 225 Mr; Watfi)n fixes riie 
Campd^nunk of Bede at DoncaHer, becauie Alfred mifrakenly 
tranilatOs. ^l>ohafelda, and ^aufeCampodonuUi wasdefrroyed 
at»the invaiion in which Edwin'was killed at Heathfidd near 
DoiibaRer^ wheh the names of the towns in Bede mufr certainly 
he In imaerariea of .*&e >Ec»xiaiis, and Camhoduntim 

is' obvionily in Camfodonum when JObneafreromufr 

neceftarily have been men^iud by- huift hndei^ the uf^eMation 
4^ Danno or DimoCafeilfror'^ and 

is e^qntfsljr menctoised • bydie C^imikn^ 0^ Nesahsisa under ^ 
ilea^lar thte of pur mid it 

^idSdy a|psit8S*tQ imtrmac dja. 
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, ' • . ... ' , U 

To fettle the particular pofition CbndJte lurth. huaig emhar^ 

r^ed the audquariaxi critkks. pettfed origiiuiUy at O^feton^^ 
becstufe of feme mmamtng famoefe m the naom, ^sU; ouiy guide 
in the infency of antiquariaa leaming« it has been, lat^y 
upon better ptiaciples at or near Nofthwiclu. But it was neith^ 
at the one at jhe other. The Ute of the featfen Is fudlfeiently 
pointed out^bj^the courfe of the road* And the courfe ofthe ro^ 
is fu^uently aicertained by the broken remains of it whicht 
femetimes appear,, by the direifltion of them where they ceafe,. 
and the iGpte %natures of the name of Sta:!^ where both feUi 
us.. ^ . 

Richard’s Iter xuiis thus,. * And'Antonine*^ ad thus,. 

From MANCUNIUM From mNUCIlJM to 

FINIBUS MAXIMA2. ‘ ^ 

ETFLAVlJErnkp.!?? . CQNDATE m 
CONDATE ’ 

T)eva rS;; * Xfeva. ao*. 

# * ^ ^ ’ 

RicbardTs Iter tuas thust, Aad A^itonine’i lo^ Il^ertbuSr. 
Fiom MANCBNIOM to < From MANCUNIUM n» 

CONDATE * 3 : * ;CQI9DATE i» 

• SfedviafKi. t&u . , •* Mediolaqo . 18.. 

The< fuad mCoocto #d' not^ tall^ die dired' way^feom-thec- 
Ration to Thtpldomiefef but made, an ample *eurv6 . the fenrh 
to veacfe it. The right, line of ;thev* mad: would ha??o carried' it.- 
^&om the ^>iith«mfeto>asiglie of'dueircamp actroi^^lha ihannelpf' 
the Medfecdc^ §iid ba ^Ime oftlmibaiial tiumahe; ioad-ai^rtie« 
bm^v nf 'dae ;imaA!^wm''^re«cnie^ hy the' 

fei^Kiafe of 4liali| hy ' t^ 

channell 
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chantief of the ri^ei*, and by the prudetice of tetgiiiing ^h 
in, tl^ir natural llate as ^thc princip^ batm^ of , the camp 
upon the fouth, ‘ ‘ j y 

The road to Condate and to CamSodunum commenced at the 
fame time from the^eaftem gate of the Caftrum, and proceeded 
iii the fame line along the eaftern fide of the Caftic^field. At 
the extremity of the Field the road to Condate mufl: h^ve left 
the road to Cambodunum, have^ winded along the to 

the river, and a little on this fide of Cornebrooh have turijed on 
the .right to gain the line in which it fhould originall’y have 
moved. Palling from this point along the line of* the prefent 
toad, but twitted into little angles by the unequal eiijcrpacnments 
of the inclofures upon it, it mutt have proceeded through the vil- 
of Strettt>rd to the bridge over the Merfey., And as no ap¬ 
pearance of the Roman workmanlhip can at aH bc expedled 
along the track of the prefenf road, fo none are difcovcrable 
along the borders of the adjoinii^ fields. Along the unvarying 
level of thole low meadows particularly which extend from the 
village to the ford, the leaft elevati(m of a road would-be im¬ 
mediately perceived. Along the coat of river-land which co¬ 
vers thoib meadows" to a confiderable depth, the leatt feam of 
gravel would immediately be dittinguilhed. But as no traces of 
a ridge appear to the eye above, lb no vettiges (Of a foundation 
are difeovered by the fpade below *.* 

The road, having palled the meadows and erpfied the ford, 
continues along the courle of the prefent lantj ^o the village of 
Cfbfs-ttreet, and proceeds through it to the once ample exteint 
o?'Broad-Heath. Tlitte the prefent road beginnk^ to i^ind 
upon *thc left ahd to poiot towards the little town of Altring- 
liam, the Rioman^way ^el^sijt^ a^ luffing about the middle 
of .^e prefent he^h, ehtets the; fields that have <b^en late^ in^ 
clbf^ from ite Ai^ iti tHefe lelife the Hne of the gravel , i^ frif- 
qdGnti|r' difTOvcred'‘^'?^e;^a<^jj;^^ upcm the bladl; 
the' white l^d. • _ thefec Helds" .the, 

road difeovered it! emitting new ea®^, Airtra^b 

of' k appeaf eye at in tfle gravelkd fidd ^ the 

/ . bank. 
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banki Beyond the canal it filtered the fields of Oldficld-Hall, 
is iuvifible in the^ firft, but is very vilible in ihe other three. 
Thele appear to havp^been ^figinally a part of the neighbour¬ 
ing lOofs, which is denoiniOated Seaman*s, which ipread into a 
large extent upon the righti -and Ibme narrow, remains of which 
{fill-continue hnmediately on the left. And the Roman road 
muft have been conftruded along them with a good elevation. 
Within thefe very few years, the gravel has been carried away 
to the depth of a yard in , many places. And yet the Team of 
the gravel mmains very .con§)icuous*along the third and fourth 
fields. . . . ^ . 

But, leading fhele clofes, the road enters a field that was 
hedgpd in from the mols only a few year-s ago. This muft have 
been the moft boggy part of the mofs in the time of the Ro¬ 
mans, as even now the foil of it is fo extremely loofe and foft, 
that 1 pu(h^ a whalebone wl^ip with great facility a full yard 
into the ground. Over fiidf a tra£t of land, the road muft ne- 
ccflarily have been railed with gravel to a confiderabie height. 
Over it the road ftill carries a lofty ridge, being popularly called 
the Upcaft, and having a fall for ten or twelve yards on either 
lide. And over.it the rpad lately carried a J^oftier; a great quan¬ 
tity of gravel having been taken off from the fummit fbon after 
the inclofing of. the field, and* difperfed equably along the 
fidw. • 

. Having thus croffed th^. mofs, Jthe Roman way leaves the low 
grounds to‘w^ichdt had hitherto been confined, and begins to 
afeend the Dunes,or liills.'^hich terminate^ the rich valley of 
Maiicheftei* to the fbuth-weft, and gi^^ name to the neigh¬ 
bouring Dunlfain. ^ Not mounting the funuiiit but j^afling 
along a Ipwer f^ielve p£ ^ tl^. hills^ if^ enters DunKam-park, and 
muft on^e l}|ve coDfimunicated the name of Street-head to the . 
Ipgliground ujjon its |eft,. And this name is now retained by 
the only habitatiem xyliicft is hear it, a. fn^all hpule at the foot 
of the high^^ound ind uj^n tl^e ma^in of the prefent road. 

Defcendiiig dlpng the dope of thele height^ and leavii^ the 
ificloiure pf*the*Park, _the Rqm^ii road’ muift have crofted the' 

' O . • littll 
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litt^ TaUey beyoixd aad ita iittje rlviilel BoUet^ alid 

m&ve hUm iilto Ihi^ pr^^nt toad NewvBri^^;' Thig 
a ^gk ^nifica^e ci|tii^8A<» }lidij;;aia»i:0^ i^jf» 

Tbe whole length of the preknt toad 

ley-Hiil is denoo^inated Street. The RcMm r^ad thetc^re 
iiretehes away iwtd' the ai%le imttiedtatdy heyond Now*' 
Bridge along the eoofie of. the pre^t md^ and leaves RoRheme- 
Mere about a bow^^t from it on the left. Thus does it pro* 
ceed to Buckley-Hiil, being all the way popularly known by 
the expreflive appellation Of Street. From Buckley-Hill it pades 
to Mere-town, proceeding in the law line and retambg the 
fame name. And about two miles beyond the Utkr,*pajffing the 
harrow hollow channel of a brook, it aShmes the name pf HoU 
fbrd^ftreet, and prelerves it for half a mile together. 

A little"^ beyopd the cOhcltifion of this iialf>mile« riie prelent 
road beginning to tend top much towards Northwtch, the Ro«> 
man road inienhbly fteals aWay to the left. But about a mile 
beyond the point, and in the diretlioxi of the line, we recover 
the road again. This new part of the roaj is a well-gravelled 
lane, denominated Streep and extending in a right line for four 
or five miles together. The JEloman road ftealing over, the in- 
cloilires, or pai£hg along the bye-lanes, muft have ftretthed di- 
reaiy acrofs Peony-lane, and have inft^tly entered the, ample 
0 {^nii)g of the ftreet. The appellari<Hi of this road is written 
Kind-ftrcet hf the only antjquariam that Iswvc named k, Mr. 
Horieley and k^r. Perdval; hut is mwiahly §iokcn King^ 
ftrtet by the people. The ihnner however Is pretty certainly 
the name, and the latterris merely a corruption.^ ilnd the „ah 
teration has reftrlted entirely from the patural hmitoar among 
ail nationa of aflinulatii^ n> frisculiar names ia popular 

pronunciatiem, a§ i^e road mnft have led to riie^dnt^t Qon^ 
date, and as it now leads to the prefcpit oKindc^^PO *. 'At fli 
commencement,, leaving theiriwn pf l^ptAwich abmtt h^f a 
mile to the right, • the l^d-ftreet On about twelve or ftmin 
cben yards in breadth* a.gteat publk toad, and now walking 
confidCrabk repak. In its COAtkittance, lekving me"fendj6 wafifc 

" of 
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Baid«!%eai^K ^ little cUftaitt do llie leift ti&d Newton seear Mid* 

oBi ilie the Kin^*ibeet pji£cs t^rou^ 

the oeiliie 9^ the lame 


fsoad^and the letigdi of 
the !!liftance Invite h« 1l^otig;l^ to '&iatch f<k % Ihktioii. The name 
of Condate Is |>reit^ (bdUy Iti the nttme of Khndettdn ’* 

Andy what is fiHich iMs is >:he4ir^ 

venient for a ftation iibOut’ fei r^jiiifite diftaOce from Man- 
dicftcr. •'. , M - • : 


The Kmd-ftre^, poinlihg'dbwilthebankof the river to theCridge 
of E^venfbrofl, muft have fcMrded the channel two or three yards • 
to the jfight of tlie hiriige] and have entered the field b^ond 
it. In this field k'has been anally difcovered. This is denotxu* 
natedfhe Harbour’s field Atldthh was certainly' the area of the 
Roman Ration. - The paMcvlai^fituation of the field betwixt the 
rivers Croco arid i)ane is a fuflBIcierit pnx)f in klelf. The appella¬ 
tion of the groririd is ari additional evidence, the Har««b<mrhVField 
fignifying pjfairify the area of die riiilitary Ration. And the fite 
and the naine, the remsfins about it arid the tradhibri concerning; 
it, are ari abfblute deterribimiribii^. * • . ■ . 


This field is nearly, a parallelogram of ten flatute-acres in ex¬ 
tent, and is Ijriuiided by a riatural baf^h lofty and fteep upon one 
fide, and jhe little ^roqo eurtin^*at the foot of it, aod by ano¬ 
ther naWMba^Vi^ fofly b^\mbre fteep on another fide, and 
thi larger DaVen 6t D*hrie .gurgling direftly beneath it; Ihe for¬ 
mer rivulet'’felling intd %€ latter at the angle of the field, 
Upbn the •third fide, but levefal yard^ within the hedge of the 
field, ^rie ,thu'confidcrAle remains pf a ditch, *rifing up’the af- 
cent, arid fieirig'.once "^fidoubtedly* coritliiugd in te* feme line 
and*alpng A* holIbW of ihe coritigribris lane.* Ai^ upon the 
fduffh’ fide th^^tient dj^ttb ftill prefepes its original perfe(?l:ion, 
being a ftecf foffi rihout ten yairds'hi defth to Ae ridrrow bot¬ 
tom and about* eight ,in breadth at the top, fbVnaerly converted, 
like '^ft ^art tof the other ditch, into" the couffe of a road, and 
lately ihade the channel of an artificial ftreamlet! 

,0 2 Such 
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Such viras the llation of Condate. Aud k foad has been dH* 
covered commencing from it, traverfing a field immediately 
without the caftrum, and frequently vifibldm a dry ftnritner fbr 
the whole length of the field immediately beyond hoidii • This 
is ordinarily Called the Roman road, and 'mufi; certdinly fi^m 
its diredtion have 'gene to Mediolanum in Shropfhire. Another 
muft have courfed by Home-ftreet-Hall toChefter. And a third 
itiuft have extended by Street*Forge and Bed-ftrect toChefterfcdii 
near Newcaftle. 

This then is Condate, the Ration fb long loft and fo vainly 
fought. And that it has been loft and fought fb Ibrig may 
juftly excite our admiration. The road pointing certainly' to¬ 
wards Chefter, becaufe to Chefter one Iter of Antonine 'carries 
it, and pointing as certainly to the fouth or fouth*eaft of Chefter, 
becaufe another Iter of Antonine carries it into Shropfhirc, the 
courfe of it might have been vety cafily inveftigated. The fure 
fignatures of Stretford Crofs-ftreet Street-head Street Holford- 
ftreet and King*ftrect, names all occurring in the line, all 
pointing out either well-known villages confpicuous eminences 
or public roads, and fi>me retained for feveral miles togetlicr, 
trace out the courfe of it in the plaineft colours. And the clear 
tradition of a Roman camp and the fimilar appellation of Kin- 
derton, at the conclufion of the whole, aflRircdly fhed the fulleft 
light upon the genuine fite of Condate* 

The diftance of this ftation * from Mancunium is fixe<! by the 
fixth Iter of Richard at thirty-fix miles, but, in the tenth at 
twenty-three, and Jby the feednd and tenth of Antonine at only 
^hteen. In this diverfity of informations, we are fully at li¬ 
berty m chufe finch of the meafures as beft agree with the real 
diftance,^and to rejed all of them if none agree. We need not 
the evidence of the numbers to afeertain the ^pofition of the 
caftrum. ‘ c* * < 

In the firft meafureM>f Richard, which reckons thirty-fix miles 
from Mancunium to Cbndate, he makes the remarkable infertion 
of a Ifation betwixt the one and the other. This he- pr hds 
tranferiber has. placed at eighteen miles froiabotli, and at the 

boundaries 
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bou&danes of the twopmvia^ Hayia aii4 Maxiuia. Biit, certain 
concerning^ idaecxpwde^jf t^^^ tUe yeiy jueation 

to be greatly 
are the banks of thi 
at Simfordi^j^ arefiily four ogr fiye Roman miles 
ft^.;theCaRl^^ei!tk rAn^ 4 ^Ricb^*sK)thbr diftanceof twenty- 
thri^ nnks to/Cendaite^^^^^^ as. we (hall fmd it to 

be« .dve m«Rr;-bef,lte.ideJmW this place; €ve. added to the 
following eighteen'5(» * '^ 'fixth Itjpr being’ equivalent, to the 
twenty-three in the tenth. This was pretty certainly the original 
number. And theey^of R^harjd pr his tranfcriber unwarily catch¬ 
ing, the nirmfeer;^%htiee|t inw®dia^ below, his hand inferted .. 
the latter inftead of ^h§;fprmer 

Difierlng,eqvially iiroto rjsoth and’ horn truth are the numbers 
in.AntaninCrf., Bpf therdiference may be removed with cafe and 
withbut any alteration of the- prefent figures. *The two Itinera, 
of Antonine give us exa^ly the fame number of miles for the 
difi;aaceboowixt'C^file-fi6l4,'^d:Kinderton, as one.Iter.of Richard 
gives us for^iat .Kinderton ax^d Stretford.,, And..from, 

this coincidence it. is ^highly , probable, 4hat the. intermediate ftage 
was originally inferted in.,the,tenth Jter of Antonine as well as 
in .the fixth,o£ Richard, and IraJ the.number five annexed to it 
in botfi; aj^fi thf. next reckoning, pf .e^jght^eeu . miles com¬ 
menced: from.lt in that. well as in. .this.. VhUwas very 

probably, thcio^in^h^ate of 4^^ , And wfifsa ttus all 



out of the former in order tq.abdic^q the work^ the abridgei 
overlooked ,thfi numbey ^nesfied to xhls .notice,* and - left: ylie next, 
to ^iWd.^,bef<;^e,,^ ^ V * l.■ ■ 

The./ea} ^I^nce .frpmvCaftle^fieH lP iCindeiton is this. 

From* the Cibis at ^nchefter to the Inn at Buckley•diiH the. 
diftance - meaiuresiabopt, twelve mil^, a§ fromJHuckley-Hill by 
Mexe-town to ;^ftddi^ich, the niejd^s about other 

twelve. Butr*as we tonR>dedu£t tbre® quarter^, of a mile;, for the 
difi^e be6ifi|ff jhe^{y©.fiehi.M Mancheller, fo 

mxift 
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muft \ve*;fubtrad abbut a ffile for thb* 

<!tre?l rbad of tl>e Romanes a^ the^^raf^. 

tknes from Broad-ileartli to Now^-Bti^g^eyiuiidi^ibqr tlae. atiglewhich 
the prefent road ^fcribe^ ib goit|g lUtarOrtoNorthMch and theti. 
turning by Peimy 4 ane to King-ftroel. &ttlod, the tiotl' 

diftance from the ^atkm at Mandiefber to a^Kltidei^bii*' 

muft be twenty-two Engiifib miles; which amiiory libarly o^i-- 
valent to twenty-drtee and three qttarteraiRoiaan m^ wd 
dierefore fully oorre4^ide»t with the in ^ tenth Itbr^ 

of Richard. ^ •" 

But here, as we tread the gralfyekidnto^tlieRomanllaid^Om 
or ftatioti, let us refleA a little on iffee ahdent Mlbety 
of the country, which is lb near tb-the coi^nes -of 
and ^th which Cond^e, the firft ^age from Manche^er to the 
fotjth-wcft," is nearly eonncftcd. It is nttfeifly uimotked by 
others. It is curious in itfelf, -And k wHI greatly illuftrate* 
the antiquities of both. ' * 

The Cornavii of Ptoiemy, hefote kht arrival of the Romansv" 
poflefled that detached region Of Mhtflfeire t^dh a^oins to the 
village of Banbhor, atl Chbihire, all ^tbpflhlte,’siU Stafibrdfhire, 
the greater part of WarwickAvire, imd ^e af^oining parts of 
Leicellerfhire. *rhcy owned the towns of Deva or Chefter, 
Uriconmm of Wroketer, BancTiofium or Bamchor, atid Eiocetum 
or Wall ubarXitOb^dd*. theii^ dominions appear to have' 

reached aB fttfbfs tiw wfolc ^fcteirt bf^'M^krwickftitie m the 
Ibuth-eaft^ vef^ of it, W they eigby^ Sennbi^ of Chlychef- 
ter in the< nei^glihbunhg^Bu of Leid^effhiit^ nna as, Rill 
lower to the fbuth, a part of WartidckfKire that lies betwixt 
Covefxtry and ^odtHam and ak«ig the range of the Ritfifewify is 
denominated Rom them the Corbairy to Ric prel^tpetibd. Thele 
with the ftrhbiK pf CbfnwaH hi fouth-weftem of 

the idand, «.id with the'Brkbiis of tlw^^notth-eafterri; 

are in eq^iafty ^nomidgtt^ And all of 

them mufi haw been iind^ ftont feme i£^e 

ftriking drcumRancebfp^^ «f ofwia cofn^on 
to them all. 'ihey weie sdPevidendy deiKimiii^ed Roni „the 

conunon 
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coounon natuM af their fite. The Carnabu of Cornwall and the 
Qaii^bii of bbviojaflj; ii^abit^d a re^oxi exadly flmilar 

id this gr^t pamcu4r9 tlial;^ opeo upon one. fide, it narrowed 
gradually upcu^lli^ o^r, j^d out in a promontory into the 
lea. Such 4. piromoif^oryth^ Britons exprelTed by the word 
K|^-ay« ^e?bord..0!l^ the 4 ea. And fron^ this the common the 
lignifi«LtiYie cha^^^ti4^ pf two countries the two tribes that 
.podded tliein, m.u(l been uhdonbtcdly denominated. The 

(^ihabii therelpre -whp^ inhabited .the .whole of Staffordftiire 
Shroplhire and Che(hire> and Icvcral parts of Warwicklhire Lei- 
oederlhire and Fiintlliirfi* muft have equally received their de- 
nominatio]l i&onf the nature of their {ea*coaft And as all their ^ 
podedions in the other counties are entirely removed from the 
lea,, this neoedariiy carries us into Chelhire. There, in the 
neighbourhood of the Dee, the Camabii are exprefsly declared 
by Richard to have been originally lituated 7* And there we 
have a region dmilar to thofe of Cornwall and Cathnefs, a region 
open on one lide, narrowing on the other, and Ihooting out into 
the lea. The. county is contra^ed on the weft into the penmfula 
of Wirrall, and pujtbes out in that long promontory betwixt the 
aeduaries of the pee apd the ]$fetley... Thus conlidered, do the 
fame three names all relult from*one and ^e Ipme clrcumdance. 
And the uniformity of 4 ;he etyniology is a diffident proof of its 
propriety** * . . 

Within this peain^hl then^ /nd' ab>ng the contiguous parts 
of the county,^ the.Camabii ongindly re^deA From .this 
inlula and the bontiguous parts of th^^county the. or^nal C«lr- 
nal^i mud- have Tallied out, and Ipread tlieir domrpipns over 
the red of the county, over the whole countjjps .pf Shrewlbury 
and S|a 0 brd, and over the neighbouring parts of Ityarwtcklhire 
Leicedodihe apd Fliptlhire. Whjie they were c6n6&d within 
tbeTpiectt^ ^of Weft-Chelbirc» they &em to h^ve h^d only 
the top^ns of £^^,a]I(i Coodate. And of thele Cdndate appears 
from Its naine toJsav^^^^en the c^tal, , t>eing of the 

word^ Conda Te>,4od %uifylng jpdpci|^ abpde 
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Thus ,v'as Condate the capital of Weft-Cheihire, and, after 
the acquilition of the reft of the county, Shroplhire, Stafford (hire, 
and the neighbouring parts of Wa^^lckfh^re I^icefterflure and 
Flintfhirc, the capital of all. But as it had certainly loft its 
dignity before the^arrival of the Romans,*’ fo did k as certainly 
lole it in confequenc^ of an invafion from the Bngantes. When 
that a(ftive and fpirited tribe, ajbout the commencement of the 
Chriftian aera, had feized all the fortrefles that guarded the pafles 
• of the Yorkfhire hills, and had fubdned all the country that 
•lay betwixt the hills and the fea, they appear' to have carried 
•their'^v’itftorious arms to the Ibuth and north, to have c»kied the 
river of Merfey and the. frith of Solway, and to havfe ^eonqueted 
equally the Sclgovcc ojf Anandale and the Carnabii of Cb^rire. 
The conqueft of the Selgovae is vclearly evinced by the ftatue 
which was difcoveccd in their-country and which was inlcribed 
■to the Goddefs Brigantia Ajnd the^conqueft of the Caniabw 
may be equally evinced from -an a&ar whkh was difeovered at 
‘Chefter and was inlcribed to the Goddefs-Nymph of the Bri- 
gantes ”, The Carnabii of Chefhire therefore and the Sclgovje 
of Anandale had certainly adopted themfolves, and had a<itually 
•communicated to th^ Romans, the wot^fhip of the peculiar or 
tutelar divinity of the Brigantes; and both therefore at the in- 
vafton of the Ronians muft haVe been reduced under the domi¬ 
nion of the Brigantes. Nothing can be a fuller proof of the 
flibje^lion .of -one Britifh tribe to onothilr, than its defeition of its 
own tutelar divinity and its adoption of the other’s. 

This realbniag is fully/:onfirmed by the authority of Ptolemy. 
Me mentions not the Go^navii as the pofleflbfs of Chelhire. ,He 
gives them Chefter indeed; but for that purpofc has removed it 
far away from the countyand has even placed it ftjtty-fivc 
miles to the fouth of Wroxeter and an hundred and live to the 
eaft of it. And from a com|»rifon‘t>f the latitude and'hm^mde 
of Seteia or the Dee*\yith thofe of JDfevaria or dSicfter* iis they 
are all given by himfoif, it appears plainly that he did hot ap¬ 
prehend the latter he within or eten .near to Chelhire, halving 
placed Devana ninety miles to tliO eaft and,au hundred and twenty 

to 
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to the ibuth of Seteia V. The whole county of Che^lef appears 
to.have been as mucbt to the Brigantes in the time of 

Ptolemy, as the counties of LancaRer Welbnoreland and Cum¬ 
berland ; and therefor^ Ptolemy equally cedes them ^1 to tl^ 
Bngantes. He^ paxficuiar)^ extend their po^Tefbons on ckb 
weddm iide to tl^ diannel of* the Dee, exp^ly aiHgning them 
all the region that reached up to ,the Ordovices, who certainly 
lived beyond it **. And ho particularly fixes tl^ Cornavii, not at 
all to the north of the Ordovices, in tJSieihire, but absolutely and 
entirely to the eaR of them, in the regions of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire. ^ * * • 

The eruption of the Camabii mui): have been undoubtedly 
prior^tb.the invasion of the Brigantes^ and the invasion muft 
have be^ equally prior to the migration of the Bngantes from 
our western qoaR into Ireland about the years or 52 of the 
Christian asra The mimation appears plainly, from" the 
friendly accompaniment of the Lancashire Cangii with the Bri¬ 
gantes in it to have been many years after the mvaSbn, and 
when the conquered had fubdued the brft natural imprellkma 0 f 
aversion, and now began to aSbciate in friendildp widi thetr 
conquerors. And the invabon cquSt have .been a ccmbdend^ 
number of years after the eruption, as in the mtenral betwixt 
both the mighty conquerors of t*hree or four counties were re¬ 
duced enough in charader to be attacked within dieir ongimtl 
dominions, and were funk enough in reality to be even Subdued 
within their native territories. But, Condate beii^ thus poSeifod 
by the invading Brigantes, the unfobdued Camabii o£ f^lintShire 
Shropshire Staffordshire Warwkkihire qpd LdceSlerSbtiu natu¬ 
rally ereded a hew capital, and railed Uriconiu»oi‘ WroKpter to 
that honour. And Uriconm appear^« to have been pdSl^Sfod of it 
at the pe/iod of the Roman invasion, Condate having then loft 
all its former tuftre, and being reduced under the don^^oa of 
•the Brigantes sSsd tlieVupremacy of Ifour ^eir matmpolis 
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* Mf/Peidval therefore in Phil. Tranil, aflerting the road to 
be tfac^ble in the meadows hear fthe bn^e^ fofiered his ima- 
^atimi to impofo upon his judgement. «Saeh impohtions will 
frequently hsq^n in antiquarian purfoits, if a perfon be not 
t^pcMA his guard againft them.——* This wit^ut d[oubt is the^road 
wluch Camden conje^ures to be Roman and which he errohe- 
ouRy mentions to extend from Middlcwich to Northwich 
(P*46 i.) —* The name of Kinderton is probably formed only 
by the popular pronunciation of the letter R| as Potts^e is inva¬ 
riably^ pronounced Porrage, Rachel is familiarly pronounced 
Tachey, Grammatica is now pronounced Gr^mma^, and Arte*- 
rith, a place near Cariifle and the feene of a battle in the Triades, 
is now called Atterith.—Some'of the people about Middlfewich 
ridiqiloufly place the Roman camp upon the area of Bellpool- 
Hill in the ac^oining field, a mount furrounded with ditches 
and *the Dane, but containing only half an acre in extent. — 
* See b. I. ch. vi. f. 2. for this inlerted ftation.—* Richard p. 24. 
r—^ P. 24. Ad fiuviism Devam primd fiti erant Carnabii.— * See 
Baxter in Corinavli, and Carte vol. I. p. 108, for two etymolo¬ 
gies that are as idle in themfelves as they are impertinent in 
^eir appUcationv-^^ So Condate Bhedemum in Antoninus See .— 
" Horfoky Scotland No. 34v— ” Gale-s Antoninus p. 53. — 
” See b. 1 . ch. v./f. I. for Seteia b^ing the Dee. — " Under the 
Brigai;U:es (fays Ptolemy) in the mod wederly regions refide the 
OrdoyiceSy and more eaderly than the Ordovices are the Cornavii. 
— Ridiard p, 51. — " See b. I. ch. xii. f. 4.^— Among the 
Camabian towjisReliquarum Mater Uriconium, in Richard p. 24;. 
^$ind Utricoision Cornbninoium in Ravennas, or^ as, the Vatican 
MS. jndiy reads the words^ Urioconium Cornaviorum. 

In tha fird volume of A^hseplogia» publiihed this very winter 
by the Antiquapan Society; 1 find that the late Thomas Percival 
05%; fixes Condate at Kinderfoii with me. B^t he afierts the 
Rmnm road i^rom MancHed^r to it to bo vifiblealmpd ail the 
.«,way *’ (p. 6 a..); ^en, m thjeBoimn and ^he pr^ent road 
a 8 xiaRy run together almod all way, it is absolutely impof- 
fible for the Roman to be mbfo than partially and occasionally 

vifiblo^ 
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vltibie. And he afierts the iRonm camp to be ^ yet irUible at 
<< .Kinderton i^diere the Datif and i 3 ie Weaver jom** (p. 6a.}; 
when the camp is certai0iy‘>v^le oxily in the remdeiri;^ 
ditches, and when theih are really at the diflance of twaor thn^ 
miles h-om the«c(mjdnfHoh of the Weaver ^and'the Dane. 

Mn IPercival was but a young antiquarian ^hen he died, liad 
he lived longer, his natural genius for antiquarian foidies would 
have been more highly titivated, his fund of antiquarian leam<« 
ing would have been conliderably enriched, and his lively mind 
would have acquired new vigour and additional accuracy from 
the hahit'o^ obfei;ying and refledHng. 


IIL 

Richard’s loth Iter, , • Antonine’s loth Iter, 

From Brocavonacis From Galacum 

Ad Alaukam m.p. Bkemetonacis m.p. 27 

Coccio m.p. CocciQ m.p. 20 

Mancunio 18. Mancukio m. p. 17. 

The road to Coccium or Blacltrode did Hot commence Imme** 
diately from the Ration. It might have bc^h at the feuth- 
weftern angle qf it, have fiwpt over the peninfola of Hulme-sfield, 
have croRed the Irwell at the point of the meadow, and have 
(lanted away for Walkden Moon And diis route would have 
been the moft dired line of the road. But this route was prevented 
by the badnefs of the morafs bkwixlf the-ftatioh and Hulme- 
fields, and by, the prudence of retaining fo ufefol a harrier to 
the camp. The road to Blackrode^a^ally be|;an with the road 
to Kinderton, and a£bjally procee^d with it for more Ruin a 
mile. Taking the (a'me courR to ThroftleneR, it there turned 
away to the sight, and there forded Rie Irwell ^at th6 (hallow 
which originally ^ave dehominatioii to die heighbourhig Traf- 
ford, and which was lately dfiftroyed by the commidioners of 
the navigat^ju., And having padbd the channel of the river, it 

• P k then 
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tea todk m propor liUpaQaoiiy mid dieii Bdk pwfied towank the 
Nation at Blacfcrodc; It xanged aprafi the level eye8» xnouxxced 
die ItttJe ^cnxfied d:^^high mad to* Wamngtcxi^ and 

joioed the prdent plain and conttnued retnmna of it near Hnpe- 
^ HalL Thm was ev^n in part the cnRoma]:^ xoad into the pre^ 
town hitaxi that Yegion of the country as late as the prefnit 
cratufy. But hi all this oourie irom the river to the hall the 
voad isabiblutely invi^le; and the remains that begm at the 
latter and extend £or two<^ miles together are the only decihve 
aigupients of its courle. 

Proceeding along the foot of Haits-hill hrow» ^nd eroding 
Broomhouie^lane, it enters the eftate of Hope-Hall. It £rft 
Banted along the fide of Dovehoule-Croft, has been them -turned 
up by the plough, and appeared to be leven yards in breadth. 
It is oext dilcovpred in the field which is beyond the old Hope- 
Hall» and which is denominated the Upper Bioad-Hope, by the 
gravel beneath the fisr&cer uiid in the next field or the Lower 
Broad^Hope by the iac^ ladge above it. The learn of the gravel 
is a certain proof of the road, as the ground is all naturally clay x 
and the coui^ of the lidge is very evident to the eye. In the 
next or little Bfook-fieid, whm the ground is ploughed, the 
gravtd -appeairs veay thick upop the brown fiirrows^ and much 
dicker at tlm cxtjseimty of the field and on thf margin of the 
bmokb And. ki all ihe^ mdofiire^ the track of the road 
dear^ marked to the fiurmer by the great luxuriancy of the com 
upon k. e 

The road here leaving the Hope-lhiil eBate and entering the* 
Jrfeath-fields, the gravel is eafily difcoveied by t|ie Ij^de in the 
fii^ of^them, as*it croBes the corner of the field. In the fecond 

o 

Heath^field the ridge of the*foad spears s^ain, but much greater 
and very confid^able, extendh^ ten or twelve 3itards in width, 
■mad liBVxi^ a fall on either fide. Pafiit^ through a corner of 
the tl^d Heatii-field,*the ridge Continues Bill evident but re¬ 
duced m the fourth, and fifth, lifes to a Very ctmfiderable height 
in the«fixth, and retails ft in B^tih-lane and^in dbb fidd he- 
yond it. la the laft clofc the eievatioit of the road appears’ 

• equally 
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equally gfeen mA dry Ibr ^ iMttem yqrd# Jti tddiSi, 

and is ikirted by a bor^r of f nfiies in tbe wet gmmtl of dlthor 
fide. But at the eftrrdtnity tif this and in ^ heit or TcMKl<*hiU 
Fiddy and in the field b^ond boch^ the ndg^ entitefy difiq>*A 
pear^ and the load is difcovtired only by ip^e in due hid^' 
end of the fecond and at the Anther end *of the third 
and by the gravel which the fpade di&overs lying t^on the na^ 
turab foil. And here the ridge of the road has been evidently 
taken away by the fanners^ and th6^ matenab of k dKperM 
with an ^ual hand over a part of the doping ground Oit tho 
right. ’ . . 

' Crofimg the' neat field and thelat^, the Rotnan road points' 
throhgb Chorleton Fold and through the ground beyond it tO 
the lane. It there enters the Wekwood-fields^ and ap^yOrs again 
with a fmall oridge afeendit^ die dope of the fotond ificlofiire^ 
and pointing to a large oak,n>pen farzy fummit of it.^ At 
that oak and in the adjoining deld the giuvel of the road ia very 
evident, lying very thick upon the road, and %rea(£ng feveral 
yards in wid^. It erodes the fecond deld of Mr« Bailey In a 
plain ridge and the frrfideld of Mr. Watfon in a plakwr, Lo^lg 
ks ridge.at this end of Mr. Watfon^s fecond fields k reeovert it 
wkh an addkion at the other. Buj in the next or Mr.Bloixriley*& 
field the gravel of k sq^pears dbng all the three dofes, lymg m 
a tali ridge of ten or twel\a» yards in width.' And m the ad-- 
joining fields of Brodifide efiate*the ro&A fliil appe^v < though 
lefs confpicuous^ but retaining an evident ridge, and pointii^ 
direftly by Drywood-houfe to Shaving-lane or Shawing-Areet 
about half a nule beyond it. • * 

This name is retained by a dire^ and open bine fipr a.nule tOr 
gether, and is loft only in the name of Stany-ftreet ett 

this ^fide,of Walkdon-moor. There the Roman heeoiaaes ‘ 
the prefent ros^ ^d^ pafifes in a direct line by* Sfaresi^yaia 4nd 
Win-Yates towards ihe village of Blackrode. Tgere m$ k dtf- 
covered, about fourtcea years ago«paratlejLwith road and 

at a little diftance from k, lying a ft>ot below the ihtfaoe» covered 
* ' wkh 
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^th a'ftrong crop of jfUrzSes and briars, and being three yards 
in breadth as well as eight or ninedn length. 

The name of Stany or Stony ftrei^ naturally induce 

one to imagine, that the road which was To denominated muft 
have been regularly paved. And lb it certainly was. Jn the 
firft field which it ehters belonging to the Hope^Hall eftate^ and 
in the difcovery which the plough made of it ibme years ago, it 
was found to be paved with large boulders; And the finall 
piece of it which was laid open by the <pade at Blackrode ap¬ 
peared to be a regular pavement, firmly jointed together and 
compofed of heavy {tones. 

Such was the road that led to the Roman ftation at Black¬ 
rode. But were {hall we fix the a^flual fite of the Itation ^ The 
town, as it ieems, having been very early deltroyed, the traces 
of its antient dignity are ahnoft entirely crazed, and exiil 
only at prefent in the faint retr^fpeft of traditionary iaillory 
and in the vague generalities of a winter’s tale. The town, as 
it (eems, having been entirely demolifhed, and afterwards built 
upon a di!fi€rent fite, almofl ail the vefliges of its Roman mailers 
have been long obliterated by the hand of time, and even the 
very ^iflence of them forgotten in the chronicles of tradition. 
In this Rate of? uncertainty, the attention of an antiquarian is 
n^aturally engaged at firft by the name of CafUe-^roft at the fouth- 
eaftem extremity of the village, b3fithe tradition of a caflle upon 
it, at)d by the evident remains of ditches around k. But this 
cm never have beeti the area of a Roman flation^ This is. mere¬ 
ly an area of hal^ an acre in extent. And the ftation can never 
have been on tlds fido of the village at all. If nquft afturedly 
h^e4>ecn on Ac other and upon the lofty bank of the river. 
There, -and there^only, that particular in the fite which the 
Romans generally fecured in the pofition of a ftation,* th^ con- 
csarrence of a brook wth Ac river, andut commodious lingula 
of ground b^wixt both. There, and there only, are Aofe 
grater liatticulars* in Ac fite wlMch the Romaic more generally 
fecured in the pofitkm Of a ftatibft^ the convenience of a.ftream 
ahd Ae advamage of a barAj that the one might affbrA.a re- 
* ' gular 
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gular fopply of water to the garrifoii, and that both might fur- 
nifh £bme natural defences tif the camp. 

Tradition alTerts the town to have been originally ere^ed, 
as now* upon the. narrow creft of a lofty hill wliich has a 
long gradual deicent'on every fide of it, but along the flope tp 
the north-weft and in the courfe of the riad to Preflon. And 
that part of the Homan road which was fome time ago difeo- 
vered af Blackrode lay pmnting directly to the river. And to 
the river the aftual diftan<^ in tlje Itineraries lead us. The 
chapel at Blackrode is juft at the eighteenth meafured mile 
along the purviijg courfe o^ the prefent road from the croft at 
Manchefter, * But from the ftation in Caftle-Field, and along 
the^oprfe of the Roman road, which falls into the other be¬ 
twixt the feventh. and eighth meafured mile from the Croft, 
and jvhich ijieafures only about five miles and a half to that 
point, the diftance is only;^ about fixteen Englifh miles to the 
chapel. And from this reckoning we muft dedufl one fixteenth 
for the difference betwixt the horizontal and the road mile,. as 
the road rifes gently all the way from the ftation to. the chapel, 
and is frequently interfcfled with narrow gullies*; and w^e 
muft add one fourteenth to the remainder for the difierence be¬ 
twixt theEx^lifh miles and the Roman. The former fettles the 
diftance along ^he Roman road from the Caftle-Field to the vil¬ 
lage at fifteen Englifh horizpntal miles. And the latter fixes it at 
fixteen lidrizontal Roman miles.* But as tfre Reified diftance to 
the ftation at Blackrode is more than feventeen horizontal Roman 
miles, we muft neceffarily proceed for»more than a ijfule in the 
line of tlje ^bove-difeovered road before we can expedl to 
difeover the fite of the ftation. • ^ 

Proceeding then in this line andtfor this length, yip come to 
the^river Doyglas, which rifes in the neighbouring Pike of Ri- 
vingtoh, and iefeenda by the town of Wigan to the fea* Pro¬ 
ceeding in this and for this length, ave find ourfelves very 
near the bottom of the winding defeeut to Prejlpn, and near the 
extremity of the ground on which< tradition has creeled the ori¬ 
ginal Blackrode. And here undoubtedly was tfee ftation of the 

Romans. 
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Rotnai^, Het« the DonglsA iorim a large crook in its channel, 
here a brook difeharges its little ^rh into it, and here are natu¬ 
ral or artificial banks oii the fidea. < Here, clofely adjoining to tlie 
fite, is a confiderable barrow; and traditipd (pe^ of a cemfider- 
able battle near it, in which a great officer wa% Haiti, many of 
the fbldiers were cut to pieces, and the Douglas ran crimibned 
with the blood to Wigan. here, and here only along the 

whole bank of ^he river, are all theia advantages to* be found 
united. 

This fite comprehends two fields, the one of which is pecu¬ 
liarly denominated the Rie-Hay, and the other is called the 
,Sinithy<^field, and both of which contain an area of feven or ie- 
ven and a half ftatutc-acres *. Dying within a large curve*of the 
Douglas and at the unkm of a fmall brook with it, they have the 
channel of die former and its deep bank of five fit and ibven yardv 
in height for the whole of the northern fide and £or a part of the* 
eafiem, ^d the courfe of the latter and its deep hank of two 
fiiur and five yards in height upon the wefiem. And on the 
muR have been a ditch, winding from the extremity of 
the weRem bank along the fide of the neighbouring field, 
and going, I fi^pc^, acrofs the prefent road obliquely to the 
'high bank of die river below |he barrow. 

' , Thus fituated, the Ration appears plainly to, be the Coccium 
of Richard and Antomne and tl^ Rhigodunum of Ptolemy. Both 
the fiinner and the latter have*" be^ hitherto fiippoied to he the 
EibcheRet of the prefeiit times. But I have htmttty fhewn the 
fiippofition to he fidie concerning Coccium, And the. fuppofi- 
lain concerning Rhi^^unum is diredly contrary to the teRi- 
mony * of Ptoleifty, 

The relative p(^on of t^e.tovms in Ptoiemy are nearly as in¬ 
accurate in gene/al as his abfblute pofidom are. ,Thus$ tOrCon- 
fine my obferyation to Rhigoihtnum in pa2ticukit> that Ration is 
placed by Ptolemy bodi thirty miles to the eaR of Vinnomm or 
BincheRer and a» many no tho weR of pevana or, OieRer; when 
it is certainly, according to aR the antiquarians and to truth, 
confiderably todiewellofthe'fimner and'tothe eaR of the latter. 

But 
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Riit fliough his relative paHtlons of the towns are thus greatly 
erroneous, yet his relative bearings of tlie coafts mufl necel^ 
farUy^ irom thc; progrcffive jfefticuiarlty of his coafling and from 
th^ilriking pcrnii&nent nahire of the marks in his defcription, be 
fu®ciently exa€l. If*, therefore we collate his polittons of the 
towels with Iris bearings of the coaft, a^d ^determine the frtc 
from both, tliough we muft expeci that determination to par¬ 
take of the errors in the former, -wc ihall certainly come nearer 
the'truth by this than by any other diredion* 

I (hall hereafter Ihcw the Setantiar! port of Ptolemy, which is 
in 17® 20' of eallern Jongityde, to be within the mouth pf the 
river Ribble and,at the famous Neb of the Ncfe. Rhigodunum 
therefore was certainly not at Ribchefter, bccaufe this is not, * 
as ttia^is placed, forty Roman miles in a right line to the eafl 
of that fite; being, as Richard’s Itinerary will hereafter inform 
us, pnly twenty-three upon the road \ Tliat port is alfo placed 
in 57® 45' of northern latitude,* and Rhigodunum in 57® 30'; a 
circumftance tliat (hews the latter to be no-where upon the 
Ribble at all, as the channel of this river is lb far from lying 
to .the fouth-eaft of its mouth, that it adually lies to the nortdi- 
eaftofit. 

And*as Rhigodunum is thus evinced from Ptolemy’s brings 
of the coaft not to be Ribchefter, it may as eafily be evinced to 
he Blackrodc gnly^ I Ihall hereafter prove Belifama to he the 
river Merfoy, the mouth of which is j^aced by Ptolemy in i y* 
30' and 57® 29' \ Rhigodunurh therefore, being in 18® 00' and 
57® 30', is juft thirty miles to the eaft and ten to the north of 
that mouth. This neceflarily confines* us to the fouth of Lan- 
cafliire in .geqpraU This necelTarily confines us to BJackrode 
in particular. Blackrode is the only Ration th^t in the ieaft ap¬ 
proaches the requifite diftances, and is exaf^y about thirty Ro¬ 
ma^ miles Oft twenty-eight Eiigiiih to the eaft of Blaek-Rock 
and allout nine tot foil to the north it. . ' 

Thus ploi^y do^ Rhigodunum appeafi© have been intended 
by Ptolemy for the CoCtiiim df Richard and Antoninus, and to 
have been capital of the Siftuntian dominions. And the 

’ Q * * former 
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p^fs toliave bfeen Cait Cofcciii, ifaj^ifss liteall^ of Su¬ 

premacy : and' tli^‘ fornatir, •svHicK i^ay b6 either ^gii^duiium 
or jRigo-dunum, add 1<rhich analogy req^iilits and hiftory 
evinces to have Uden’ d^iially Rigod-dunum % as Ikerally Bgnifba 
the Fjortrefs of The Britons apjjfeair freqnbhtiy' RT haVd 

adopted fuch abftriiCit terms, as theffe’ to denotb thbir kisgi^ l^nd 
to denominate theii* Capitals^ Such are Bren, Pehdi ahtJ yint, 
ail iignifying properly the highcft place or thb greatefl; digdity, 
and all applied cpnftantly to (he higlicft perfcn of the gfeatfeU 
town K Such more particularly is Ragas, the Roman natne of 
the jpr^eht LeiceR^r and the Britifli appellation of tBc CoHtiiiian 
camm; B^eju and R%od hdng equally the Biitifh teitns ibr 
Rbya^, and equally with Coccui the dfefigiiation of a meti^opo- 
iis7.. And a 4h|>licd%e of names* appears m have bcbn not un- 
cpm^^non amdhg SiPithhs in gfenerdl for their fertfbilbs in the 

jh^dambodtimrm being twO narhes fob 
ifie fdttrefe, of Antonin^ being onfy a 

di^er^t name the Banchorium pf Richard. 

. Thus vw the Brl^' ^hioh Rood' upon the Etc of the 

^manthe^mdtropoRs pf^ the kihg^b^'^^ L^'cailiire, 
iiefbm the Biigantes ijbl^ded the hill^ i?bfilliire' add 
bVier-r^ the couiitey- And it been v^itfihi the com- 

l^s of. t^ eftsf rlema'hted three pi" four centuries 

sm undeir^. the dl^lrnmlna^loa of kofiVicB Fore^l^ and' the black 
iasn^ dreamy, fte df which fthl conthmes vety neat untb it* uhd^ 
tBe; appellation o| |4br^xcli MStst: "There muft if Havbl^n ]^a(?ed 
by tbe*Bnlhn^ df hpon the stlifytjmff irni^lbh c^'tBb 

Cafnabli' into the cOtint^s of Fhhi^ StaBb^^ Eei^ 

cefter, and WariJS^icfc ,Upon ;teh\ail,,,k^fthi't^^ 
of die Siftuntir wouW/iaturaHT he tteib ''0ck^ 

''ik^ on the fOuth,^ ao^ to f^rtieifes of yfenSd® and 

; "tiie il^hd wouW Iw ih 

parti ot tiidt'J&ie Jci/^ddife; td tvldch ^ 

*' ihlght 
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tmgkt ’i^treat and caatk'iadi^t kc ^ 

tiial invaiioH. 'The at ^tologtoa was 

as ^ fliaHHiew h^afi^rl^: Aj»d aIii)oill:,as 4 %<^ ^ 

at Stockpoitf It could be as aafily d<^§Bxifded 

the fords at \^«4jftbh/l3<?l;lin*&‘^Gi^en, Stqr^ 
low, and Didfljury could not be defended it all, becaufe of tlie 
low jgrpunds for a conlid^able^ wjay oti eitjicr ’^fide 4>f them, 
andTfor want pf fiicii a pardcular <fite as I ikaU^ew ^Warring* 
ton to have pofleffed, and muft therefore liavi been all neglei^- 
ed. And this rendered the more necefliuy m jcaoiinii^l; 
two or -three fortrefles in* tlie interior pasts of-the 'qdm^tj. 
In ponfequence of this political necedky, .the Inlaod fottml&s of. 
Rengop and Cocciti .mufe have beien imixiediateiy 1 puta 
about half a century afterwards in all prQbability,jupon a 
picion ofthe neighbourmg mo new: forts 

at Concangion and at Bfemetopac, and others peijiaps at.Cednc 
at Littlebprou^h and at Caiflefoaw. But of all foele, and per¬ 
haps of others, Coccui was appointed the metropolis or 
becaufe it was neared to the center of 't}^^ktn^dom« aodbe^pfe 
it was fixed in the moft conhderahle.fofoft wkhiii k. .Aif4s^ 
invafion of the country ftbm the norllietn the^etfiera oCfthe 
fouthern quarters might eaiily be notifeed to tlie.^pi^, be 
communicate by it to the kingdom. A foe at 
Manchefter, at*Caftieftiaw^ at Fei^le<^HiU ;n?ar,Cqloe» ilE>t at 
Eopgridge-Fell hear Ribcheftee, would immediately b® feqn 
from the fummh of Rivingttm-Pike, and might immediately 
be ahfwered by another from it; as a fire upon fomeqfthe Ipfty 
mountains near Kendal might be anQs^red by iUcc^ye fires 
from ingleborough-Hill at Overborough, from Pendle-Hill or 
Lopgridge-Fell,, and from the Pike. *And wefindbeacoci^familwr 
ly ufe amppg t|ie primitive Britons, thebdfieged/capitalof one 
of our liqith^rn IClapd^ in the^third century actually limiting up a 
fire upon one of t|ie bujhlings, and Fingal immediately kimwiiig 
“ the green flame edged with •fmoke** to be a tpken of invafion 
,and d|ftrefs •. ^hus would all the towns of the Siftuntii^Jt)® 
^me^afely apprized of an invafton, immedtat^y open :th!eir 

Q 2 • gates 
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gatds tor receive the women the children, and the cattlO) .ac^ be 
immediately put into a condition pf defence. ^ And thus would 
Coccui, the capital of the whole, he as oeitain as a town conld 
’ he to be the laR attacked by an invading enemy,, and to be th® 
bell prepared for^a vigorous defence againfl'thein. 


i 


See Horfeley p. 384, 385, 3^7, 398, &:c.—* See b. L ch. 
' vi £ 2. for aiiotlier Ration upon a rie or river field.—’ B. L ch. v. 
• fi I. — ^* Ibid.— ? See b. II. ch, ii, fi 4,-^* Baxter in Brennus.* So 
alfo Pendragon, Venta Silunim, B. 1 . ch. v. C 3.—^ B. I. 

ch. v. ‘f, 4.—* Ofiian Vol. L p. 

' In v(d«I. of Antiquarian Eflays, publilhed thievery l»vnnter, I find 
Mr. Percival and Mr, Watfbn both agreeing with me in fixingCoc- 
cium at Biackrode, but both difiering from me in the particular 
pofition df it, Mr, Wadbn gives an account, but too general and 
indiftindive, of the Roman road from Manchefle^ to Blaokrode 
^P* 7®)* Mr, Watlbn anH Mr. Percival fettle the Ra¬ 


tion juft at the entrance of the village from Manchefter, and 
upcm the area of the Caftle-Croft, (p, 70 and 63); when the dis¬ 
tance, the lite, the tradition, and the remains all agree to carry 
it to the banks of the Douglas. Mr, Watfbn avers the re- 
' mains of aRoman ftation to be tliere,”’(p, 70); when there are 
only the remains of a fmall' modern caftlc, which gradually 
occafioncd the preftnt village ^ to. be conftruded near it. Mr. 
Percival afiferts “ a iniddle'dized fort to be yet feen there,” but 
acknowledges that he had. not iiine to traee the whole of it” 

9 l^hcn the only remains are the relicks of the fmall 
caftle, and when theft ^ are all confined to the fmall area of 
the C/iRle-Croft. And Mr. Percival,, in his wild *way oF af- 
ferting generally without ^any fpecification of proofs, affirms 
“ a Roman road* to, be yet vifible” from Biackrode to Pen- 
wortham, to Oarftang, to Lancafter, and to^Ovkbordtigli, 
and the three Intermediate ftatious to hav®e hcen^drqpt in tran- 
fcrlbing both by Richafd^s an 4 by Antonjine’s Itineraiy And; in 
his wijder way of fup^fing without advancing any reafons for 
the fuj[^fiti<in,,he im<^nes %tk Iter to be loft‘both in RicJiard 

* ' .'OP, 

and 
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I. 

T H ESiJ. ij-W t^c ftations -with which the two ltmerarics 
reptfifent Mai^uniui?i to,be «;j!Mjoe£ted, jai>4 thejlc are tlie 
foa 4 s wEiqh conii^e^^d l>othl were al^ many others. 

Fjpuic<^ec Jpp^dis p^pcecOTl^fom Maucnuiui:^ one to 

Btet^onipm or Ribctie!l^, another to OticatjLa cr IJklej, the 
1^1^ to the fourth to Warrington. 'Thus ^eatly 

\^hiph theJElpmans have left us 6 f their 
roa^^ even a^er th^ acqii^tion of a iljbcond Itinerary, 

The road to !fterigc«iiuiii mu/ 1 : have iflued from the flhtion 
about forty-eight yards from the north-eaftern angle of it, and muft 
evidently have pa^d the large remaining cavity of the northern 
ditch by a bridge. The road was found about fix years ago in the 
adjoining garden,and is ftiil vifible from its ridge, ftretching acrofs 
the breadth of it, and^being five yards in width. It was alio found 
about twmty years ago in the Second garden, proceeding in the 
line of an hedge five yards in breadth, bordered with larg^ 
Iquariih ftones at the fides, and railed into a conVexity of half a 
yard above the ground. CrOiling the narrow lane beyond 
bbth^ Ibme traces of the convexity lately appeared, and pointed 
acrols the^ level of Cancqj-field to Mr. Philips’s two houies in 
Q^ay-ftreet. There thf road was diicovered about foventeen 
years ago near the door-way of the more cafterly hbule, moire 
than half, a yard below the/forfece of the ground, four or five 
yards in breadth, ^d more than a yard deep in fipnes and gra¬ 
vel.^ jlfo'the gardens and in Omip^ld it appeared to be« conti¬ 
nued^ not dire£ 11 y in 4 Ifoe to Kibchefirer, biit in a line flanting 
•cdiiiii^erabiy to the ca^ of it. ' This obliquity of the road was 
jiecefi'^ly occafioned by the great curve of theIrweU into the mar- 
•gm 6 f the I^csantote, of OtdChurch-yard, and of the^H\ini/l 
fi c bank. 
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banky and into right liiie of the road. And, continuing in 
this obliquity, the road inVift have p^ed among the prei^t 
houfes, have into the prefent £^an%ate^ smd throu^ thse 
prefent'^area of the church fiave reached the opening, into the 
hollow of Hiindbank,* 

At Hiintfbaifk the rocks muft then have^llen exa^ly as thej^ 
now fall along it, vety fteeply to the Irwell on the weft and 
perpendicularly to the li^e on the noith ; and the pjdTage .of 
Ronians muft have been ohftruded by them* • To clear this 0 h- 
ftru^ofi and to continue the road, the labourers wielded^ ^tr 
pickaxes^ cut down the fbif^red rocks of the fteep bank as we 
now fee them^ and made the firft road that had descended along . 
it tg xlie riversi Cutting the rocks on the eaftern fide of tlic 
intended way into a very lofty perpendicular, and leaving a fmall 
ledging of theni on the wtftern, which was ahb nleftd^ as a 
battlement fbr the road and a iecurily agaiuft tife precipice, they 
laid tlieir materials upon the new-made plane of the rock be* 
twixt them. And, to iefien the Ihatpnefs of the deiceiit, t^hey 
did not carry the; line of it directly down the fteep of theEkmtjf- 
bank, but, as die face of the eaftern fide demonihrateS, pmdemly 
gave it two or three fmall curvatures in the falL Having gaistidd 
the botfom of the bank and a ford ovor* the river, rise xoad 
did not- proceed On and climb’ the fummit of the High Kjiiolls. 
fiaving devktsdf from riie right line to. Ribdieft^ in ofder to ’ 
'avoid the curving ftream of^ rise JrWetl,. it had ntcefthrily tumod 
in rile church-yard to the left in Order to reach the Htmtlbank, 
as it- had l^n befiire diverted to the r^ht in order to readi^ rise 
churth-yOid^ And k now as necefihriljr^rned again *at the ft>ot 
of *tlie Huntftsink, and went oft in a jllanrihg.l^ to RibcheftOr. - 
Continuing therefore aloi^ the fkt groemd at tho fbec* of i^e 
High Kndls,: it muft have pafted ihrot^hri^^l^trd^ 

and* ]iv>ufe» dn th% right of the prOftlrit road, hi^ ; entered 
Straiigeways-knev have^ edged the ;park of Fri^ic^ 

ReyOoyf £%, There it y^s difeovemd iWe ydar^s ago.m 
the at the a!id .^ the park! And 

point it mhft hitve^retched awl^ iriie: oourih; ^ 
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lanet flatting; as this flants to the left, and having the chain of 
the Iligh-Knolls gradually ^ppraaching it on the right. And 
about two miles from the flaticm it •was dire^^ly interfe^led 
hy> them. 

This range of interfc£ling hills is called the Stony-Knolls, and 
cohfifts of three parjtllel ridges, -hat commence from the e«trc- 
=mity of the High-Knolls on the caft, and extend to the ftream 
of the Irwell on the weft. Afcending the long fiope of thcic 
Stony-Knolls in tiic narrow lane, we begin tc <e ^ the traces of 
■the road again, and oblerve the gravel of it very plainly diftin- 
giiilhed from the natural fand, an^ appearing in great quanti¬ 
ties along the lane. And thefe appearances increafe as wc p} c>- 
cecd. At the upper end of the lane, the road enters tlie^'i^clo- 
fure« which are the ridgy fummits of thefe hi^ls, and which :nv 
peculiarly denomtnated tlie ?tony-Knolls; and it is there pojiu- 
larly reported t5 be the efTcfd: fupernatiiral ager.cy. In th. 

entrance of the firft incloiui t]^ rOad appra’'s at xc in pretty 
good conicrvation, being a ftroug thick gravel, tbixe yards in 
width, and lying upon the natural bed ot chiy and m'»rl. KliJiig 
tip the fide of the ridge it is four yards in width, but nyL/ti 
the creft is reduced again to three, and‘ points in a right line and 
in equal confervation over the next inclofure or the Higher Stony- 
Knoll. pefeending the one* in order to afeend the other, it 
winds a little On the rightto the bottom, and then winds as mucli 
on the left to the topd. In t^s thb fecond inclofure it firft di¬ 
lates into four yirds in width, afterwards contta^s into thrqe, 
ind has a fill! from it oh both £des, very gende (Mi tlie right, 
put two three and fojir yards in depth upon the left. Sloping 
from the j(econ4 ridge, and leaving the fecond inclofure, it, en¬ 
ters a* narrow lane, the fine of ftrong gravel ftUl eontmuing, 
'C^ecially on the 4 eft-hdnd £de of the lane, and the rba4 ad- 
'vanclng up the third hill, the lefier knoll of the Bi'oken^bah^ 

At the extremity p( riie lane, road rllues into the way tjwt 
leads from Broughton-Ford to f^erfall-moor, and infiantly lie- 
jcomes hivifible. ^But the line of thfe road is obliquely atrofs the 
dbovji-in^ridn^ way^‘ t^Bquely ,^wn tl}e fandy bahk, then not 
■ ' " ■ " ’ broken 
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broken as it now is into aa. abrupt precipice, an4 afong the 
course oB the foot-way.to Kcflrfal*moor. And.in thi^ line Tra¬ 
dition aiierts the road to have gone,, leaving the prelent road 
above and the little^ cottage below on the* right, and efcaping 
the ever-lpringy ever-boggy declivities beneath on the left. 
upon the turning of the foot-way to reach* the mopr, the Rp- 
man road, muft h?ve left it, have alcended the little Reep in 
front, i.nd have ranged about two Hundred yards from the pre- 
fent hedge of the moor. Then cnofling the horfeway to the 
moor, and loon afterwards leaving the pax’ifh of Manchefter^ the 
road muff h^vc pyflied through Preftwich and RatclifFc, appears 
upon Cockey-moor, and extends through WatUng-ftreet in 
ov.r Bellthorn-moor above Darweut, and to the eaft 
oi Blp"*kburne to the ford which is a little to the eaft of 
Ribcl efter. , , 

Fro’.n the epithet of Stoi^ which he Roman road Las af- 
fijtccl to the abovc-iTicntioncd Knolls, it may very reafbnably be 
inhiired that tiie road was paved. And wc have previoufly 
LKcwii rhe lame name of Stany-Rreet to have juRly given the 
jiune intimation concerning the road to Blackrode. In the firft 
and fecond inclofure of the StonysKnolls are many large paving- 
Rones, disjointed from each other, but Rill appearing in the fur- 
face of the road. In the lane leading up to the inclofures, arc 
even feveral detached and broken appearances of a regular pave¬ 
ment. And in the fecond garden near CaRle-field, and on the 
Rte of Mr. Philips’s hpule, the pavement was actually dug up, 
cpnfiRingpf the largeR boulders, and having two layers of Rones 
upcai a bed pf gravel. • • 

This* g^vi^l appears from. the road upon the KnolU to be 
Hght-coloared,and ftiU of Rones, B«t from what quarter of the 
country couid^the Romans derive it ? The only gravel near the 
tn^ck of the road lief^i^n Dole-field, St. Mary’s^ Church-yard, 
and one pr pifr 6 pt^r places, and is aU invariably pf a red-brown 
hue; and nprj^rger gravel-pit» appeay in any of thein. Along 
^ reR of ,|fa^. t^ch« the foil is day fcr a little way at fisft and 
lighu red fkad continually aRerwUtd^., All thp refburpes m 
i , Ti • gravel 
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gravel at prelant, along the whole trade of the road^ aie placed 
tcitvely m the attending i:hannei the river. And i^m the 
ri^iHces miiH the Homans fbri^fiied chemCelees with 
the gravel of thdr road within, the From thofe unex< 

hinged and in^hauAMe ihoals cd* gravel in the Medk>ek and 
in the Irwell Whk^K were irnmcdiately at the ford of Knot>mill^ 
dhd are now tmmediately below the hn<%e of Sal^ird, at Bolton- 
tveel near Strangewayt^ and at Scarweed ah^e BiougliNHi-Ford^ 
‘Were the matetkle andoubt^diy coHeded. Thus conttro^ed with 
'water^^ravOTappears to have been the broad Hem of site two 
roads Co Kinderton and to Slack in CaHle-;field[, as ihigments 
of lOfek which have been occalionally difeovered in #ie gravel 
^ificiencly demonftrate. And this cOnHru4tioii of Homan wds 
with Wd^er-gravel refutes at once the wild prejudices that at 
prefcnt prevail againft it; as the compadnefs of the gravpl un*- 
^r Mr. Fhilips^s hewfe, and the fitmnefs of the road in Caftle- 
Seld, demOnftrates it to be equally landing with the land-gravel. 
Bttt, to give it this binding quality, fbmething more is required 
than the prefent' conft our tiorfhem roads- take tlie 

trouble to pra^lfe. To give tt this quality, the gravel ikould 
hot be uftd in the lisked ^ftatc .in whith k is leH the river, 
deprived of ks fand and loam hy the filtering waters, and thereby 
tendered incapable of binding. Being laid upon the road in this 
condition, the Hoites and pbbbte arc violently- ground againH 
mch’6tii^ by the ttiong pifeflure upon'the whok, and^are 4bon 
pbWdered ihtb'dirt, 6ut the Romans^lfejgeft tfeb' us *a Ve^ dif- 
ffereiit procednre^ and advife prudence to ad^ whtt Ae%ater 
’lias waihed away, 'fhis we fee exemplified in\ tiki toad upon 
Stbhy^hnils. ^And this tws diieov^ed to hare Ibcehri prafiifM 
in the rC^d along ^aftte^fi^d and uhdet^fi^Fhili^s 

Thus conHfuaei, imift the 

eager current of die'll^yeaiid^io'tbeelqgant^fitib^^H^^ei^ 
beytaad it. This VU^ge thei mihaeMa ^twaki^aydf^vtik^. tnag- 
IlKcefi^/and^the-giOaC mul%ikhy^4^ 
iilid^HiChaan tnib^ 

" -6 a con- 
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a cdiMiderable city of the Rpmati^* And thele relicks *pf ^ti* 
quity have been cateiuUy coJIefted by Camden by Leigh by 
Gaic and by Horfeley.* Rut the greater antiquities of 
have been entirely eitieiriookbd. % cbe^ critieh^^ as they Qill 
continue unnoticed by the curious eye of obje'ryation, and npw 
flrongly invite the delineating hand of anti^uarianifm* 

The Portus SiHuntiorum or. the m^n« 

tioned equally by Richard and by Ptolemy* Rut the a^ual 
fite of it is yet unletded* Baicter iiifljpoies it to JIpe the month of 
the Merfey, Horieley the moqtb of the lUbblia* Sti^^y the 
mouth of the Lune To decide amid this variety of opinipi^ 
let usjendeavour to aicertaiu what poTitton is maUy given it by 
Ptolemy’s Geography and by Richard’s Itinerary. If tlicy dif¬ 
fer, we are not entirely without a guide* Reimins make 
that probahlo which both leave uncertain. Rut if tl^ two 
agree in one teftimony^ we.can have little doubt* Apd if dl 
the three agree, we are adlually' certain. 

The abfblute pofitioas of the towns in Ptolemy W )vc}l 
known to be extremely erroneous. And his relative poMpos 1 
have already (hewn to he little better % But in his cpalAu]^ 
along the Chores of the Uland this Geographer appears tp be pj^ty 
accurate. And th^ pn^rdfive particularity of a defeription of 
the coaft, and i^he flrilut^ permanent nature of the'marks ip 
fuch a ddcription, as I hzve ahumdy obieiTed, muft necedarily 
give it a fv^lScient exa^nejfe V This ,then mudft be our ^andard* 
And let us npw» mafciB ule of it. » 

Taking Ptoleihy’s acbouat of the wdftem .Chore but inverting 
his* order, dot *us begin with the aeftuaiy'of Sabriana, certainly 
and conCededly the Sevem-fea. From this poinl the coalWr goes 
dtre^y to ithe Mn hundr^ .and qighty miles. Ip tl>e 

promontory <Q)6iOfutaruin ; j^M^ly ikirting all the fputheru cp^iR 
of ^d tl|e !^utbera and 

Cbud^-weCbm Bembs?c^ ^David^a Head* From 

^at p^thcdblry/«hi' 4 dfutacki||g^i^^ milemtO'tbe north, he goes 
ftrR^ oiiil ^dithen > to the pro-.. 
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mohtorjr of the C^gam; plainly wfhding along the deep bay 
w^ch is formed by St. David’s Head on one fide and by Brachy- 
pult Point on the other, and the ’wrhole extent of which is fre¬ 
quently deiiomiha.ted'Cardigan Bayl So®frr we are'abfolutely 
certain. The remarkable nature of the Ihore prftcludeS all pol^ 


fibility of mifrake. 

From Bi^hypnlt Point, in eighty miles more to the north, the 
Gi^rapher ^oes ah hundred and fifty to the eaft, as in twdiity- 
five more He'turns and gods ten to the wfeft. In the hundred 
and fifty miles to the eaft, he clearly paft'cs through ftrak of 
Mehai to the bottom of the deep bay which "k formed to die 
north and north-eaft of Brachypult Point. And in the teri 
miles afterwards to the weft he comes out of the bay. But here 
let liS iollbiv him gradually. 

in the firft lT^enty miles to the north of Brachyfult Point Ke 
jgbes iorty to the eaft, to the rivef “Toilbbius. This appears at 


firft fight to be the rivet Conway. Arid' as both Richard’s and 
Antonlne’a Itineraries piade the town of Coiiovium hereabouts, 
and the former ekgrefsly calls, the river by the two names of To- 
iS>us and Gjiioviui**^ jt is undoubtedly that river. 

Frpril the/Foifobius, in forty miles to the norths Ptoldmy pro¬ 
ceeds eighty to the i^aft, to the aeftuary Setek. This mdft cer¬ 
tainly be the ojpicnittg of the Dee^ as that couid not be mifl^ 
by a perfon ranging up the coa|l, add^ if not miffed, muft come 
next in JlTcceliion. And Ptolemy’s diftance of forty miles right 
zforth and fbuth from the Toifbbius to the Devi cortefj^nds 
^with great tQ the more indir^ diftance upon the road, 

at i^rhich the Itineraries of Richard* and Antonme eoricut to fot 


the town of DeVa from thc.kown of COnoviumt the former fix> 


ing the one at fifty miles from the whef, and the latter at fifty-- 
one iBoth argiirifentsfog^tefomn an 
the S^ia of the (biwi^rnphy any other ^ftuaipr 

than tlk Deva bf tWIriKerarlcs^'^ , : And this 

is the more' partiifcul^y^fofrft€d^|h|m ^ it is of imporumoe tin 
itfrlf,* and as it has beeh even by enureolie^or 

from the antients’. ‘ ' • " 

‘ From 
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From the Setda, advanc^ twenty miles to the northf Pto¬ 
lemy goes thirty to the ea{i, to the aeftuary Beliiama. ^his is 
plainly the Merfey; bdbauie BeUfama is at the di£lance of the 
Merfey from the Dee^ gnd hecaufe, inch a confiderable as 
the.Merfey could not be overlooked any mor^ than the Dee. 
And thus far we are certain of our concluhods. 

But the Gec^rapher, ranging along the coafl of Eantalhlre 
for twenty^five miles "from the Merfey, turns with the turning 
(hore, and goes ten miles *10 the wi®, to the harbour of the 
Siftuntii. , This fufficiently -aigues the harbour not to be at,the 
mouth of tlie Metfey. And this equally argues it not to be at 
the mQuth of * the Lune. The former is evidently too foutherly 
for it, aed the latter is as evidently too northerly^ Twenty-five 
miles to the north of the Merfey can carry us* only to emplace 
convenient for an harbour, the . mouth of the Rabble. All* our 
hai hours at that period muftshaiTe been the namral ports- which 
arc formed by the openings of rivers. And tlie opening of the 
Ribble rauft necefiarily have been the next great particular after 
the Merfey which mufl have challenged the notice of the coafK 
ing Geographer; as, like the Dee and the- Merfey,' it is clemiy 
too conf^erabie an objeil to be either miffed by ihattentio^Or 
omitted by defign. Here Ptoleipy has undoubtedly fixed t the 
harbour. And Jhere the courfe. of Richard’s Itinerary and the 
preient remains of ^antiquity eoncair to fix the Ration 
Upon Fullwood^moorcnear PreRon appesif the evident ^remains 
of a Roman road, which is poppl^rly .denominated the Watling- 
ftreet, which ranges from^^aft' to weR,* and which tmdition af- 
ferts and ti:ace% demonRxate to have extended acrofk the ifland. 
Along this therefore, theonly Rqjtngn^road; thit fb ranges 

■L * .• V ^ * * 

V • f ^ I . ‘ ^ ^ ^ a.'"* T. ^ 

'1 * 'll ' , * ' 1 ^* A * »<*■**, * , 

' * Mii tklu thfr ^ 

. &nd. or lihyiuxt cf^inljr^bo the'la^ opeiung into {^'ot X^bcaihire 

whiclit U fonhed b^ .thb ihores of susdf^alinay nhtnd, tMid 

into wlitu^‘dio rivett'Ken aiiA%t}he difeharge ai >lite 0Kat Bead 

before wo coaae to Uid-'iediiiaiy of wSicX ,«iid w}u^ 

|i confi^ly aad<d?ady tiw mni^ 
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is ib xnuil Iter oif Itkhard hafte tmiotubt- 

edij i^itkeeded. That It^ is tkui m : 

/t ;'•*■> » ft , ■ 

A PCttlTU SISTUNTIORUM. 


^Oracum nlqoe lie; 
RERI60NIO ra. p. 


Ad Alpes Peninos 

8 

Aiiuana —* — 

Id 

ifutio ■" 

|8 

Eboroco « 



i* ^ 

From the Roman name of the RibbleHtnouth, Portns Siftitn^ 
tiomm, tliON^ sefliiary appears to have been employed by-the Ro* 
toons m oil horbour tor ihieir vedEels, But it was tlien a nutidi 
tEmre bonikkndde mthiaiy than it is at preient. o This appears 
^ifficientiy from the ptefisreBce^ which tl^ R^xnans gave it be- 
the aeRuai?ics of the Meifey srnd the JLune, though it now 
oi^rds a mnch woHir vhftrboisr than either of them, admits 
•Ihips oalty nt the tide of dbod^ and even then has only a tia« 
tunnel of' an hundred yatds in breath. And with 
ahk otidemcion, as deciii^ os k is obvious, agree the pre&nt 
Wtlbfe channel, ihc popular ttaditkm ^concerning it, 
md the tm^'Wxset dilboveries ahoot this |»rtic;pia!r partof it4 
From RibcdlieftOr to ^e &$l lhe> ‘lingtilsar matginof the river 
is iswoed by adevdi toF ilimd, mi u bordered by a fbep bonk of 
lottar m evidentfyshe ori^al hmsndary. 


Sind’ as evidemly ^ or^jinal ikand, of the flowing 

tide. Thus banked wti^ high lasads upon both 1^^,. the uatur^ 
ckF the ^ver grodut^ wldWiBy at^the mouth it even 

opens into the apaple txxsmt of Ot nine miles in, breadth. 


At fuch an OfNnihgig 


idre ^id^siandity 4 die ti^ 




^ trm 






Aom^'^^ls^ancieh^^ Aaid'b|iit'4e' once' ^ 

fb k/ is ihtinxated by tMe pqjfcSortiudttkm 
^ havb’ikbn^i^ and k evident fr^ the many 

, anchors 
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asiclidts apd nails of finaH ve0eis that h^yebedh diico- 
verpd near the 'extenfiye of the church Thel^ indeed 
may be ftip|>iof^d' to *have been wrought at a Roman foundery 
there* and to have .hoen ' altcSrwards tranlpoited by land to the 
vcflels at the RthMe-mputh. But fuch a fuppofition would be 
as abfurd in itfelf as it would be uiifupporte'd by evidence. The 
fite of Ribqhefter has np mines of iron in its neighbourhood. 
'Evefy lite had then a fufficiency of fuel around it. And the trou¬ 
ble of the conveyance and'the expentfe of the carriage would be 
equally gfeat and iUperlliiotis^ Thefe anchors i^gs and pails 
muft have l»elpnged to the veflels of the garriibn ; and the large 
ftill-rcmaining cut upon the weRem fide of the diureh-yard 
does pLiinly' cohfirm k. That cut extends for 1w0 hundred 
yaVd^ from the river to'the north* and is for part of its. e^tpnt 
three*pr yards in depth and eight or ni^^ in breadth. It 
c6uld never' have b^P' d^gned for a militaiy^fo^ heoaufi^ lt 
has no fbiics or vefti^es of fofles at all correfpendiog with k. It 
could have been defined only for the dock of the garril^ny as 
the chanriel of it i^ls with a gradual ddeentto thci river. * It 
wis pl^'arly flip by which at hig^ water a new boal^i^ 
launched ind> the river, tx an old b^t brcaight^iip from it >^ 
reparation.' The ground adjoining to it on tke?n^ muR bane 
been origltially the dock-yard of the town* ThevefS^lsmtdliheve 
ori&iiirily lain in the^itv^ moored to.thehapks by rings. A|id 
th^'have'been Rie many* flats and hargm ih whkth-tbc 
^ RomUi^a inade voyages u^on the river, warping op the ^umnnl 
with the tide, and laden widi the eom^s of ^he >ihipe that lay 
at dnehor in the harbour*. •* » 

Thus plainly de^s the ‘^bhle appear m luwi hec^ 4 ia^ 4 gatii|d 
by flic "Romans froni'the mouth of t:Urr«^t to 
HibjSbe^. Thus 'pialniy does Ado 
up me channel of th^tivef to all 

la*'k»'' 

oil Its aOd^beibg hotinded.Oi^ |hy ^«he kxatuiail 

licqfits of j^ty^Mlcsw 

appekrlT in ti&^flbw 
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% prefTure of the iaienot: ocean, a& the .Romans denoml- 
4>jited George’s Cbanne:V% and hy ^he .gradual (ettlen^nt of 
the faniis. at the nloiith of the riren Had the di^rence been 
.'-thus occafipned, tlic. Merfejr npon ^ne fide ^d | the Lune Oppp 
the other mufi: have partaken of facfiprfiate, and. have 
.been blocked op with the fame lands. It mu& have been, pro- 
by a canie as partial as, the effects appear to be, and con- 
„fiaed, likethcm^ to tlte {Iream of the Kibble. And tradition, 
4he faithful prelerver of oiany a faA which hifirory has over¬ 
looked or forgotten, Ipeaks confidently of fiich a cauie, afcribiiig 
the final ruin of Ribchefter to the overwhelming violence pf 
an eartlK^uake. Such, a caufe without doubt muil have origin¬ 


ally changed the nature of this once the rnoft remarkable seftu- 
ary within the county, and have thrown,up that large and brpad 
; harrier of land „which crofifes the opening of it, alniofi: choaks 
up the inlet of the tide into it, ^an4cpntra61s the original breadth 
of the navigable cl^aiuiel from its majeftic extent of eight or 
.nine miles to the nairo^ of an hundred yards. 

w^ the aftuary^ojfthe RibbkJ when it ^as employed as 
.an, harbour by the,Romans. And/jcpm the great Cngularity of 
the name w^h the Romans^epnferred upon it, THR HAR- 
JBOUR Q]P LANCA&H1R?<» 1*^ appears to have been die 
only, river in the, county which was employ^ as an-harbour 
■by-theiae., Faffing' through the center of the Sil^n^h countr^y, 
andjOpening widi itho larg^‘mouth into the fiba* the Rpne^s 
mturaliy preferred it to the Merfey or the Lune, rna4e it 
dhe.jpne port.fc«r the couiity of JLancafter. And here diey fhipped 


of* the commodities *of Lancafhire, its cattle and hide^ its 
:iiein: baik^$ii ao4^;i^s %g4^ as the Roinms j^f Raly 

were tottc|;»«id imported 

..m<KliuesnfGa|^4^,|hJ?.4peff^p!C W , 

"Pie^ilatioil whieh^aa i^y iiune appelladoO^!^ ihe 

Slfitoian Harbenir upon of 

.'jt» aiid,)0ol^uenfdy^^i^ |l^,^|o|iih of the ^:di^,|U!^e. 

ih^ Botwandor ilongjin Rm feai:t^ qf. 

Imve hm at the tem^iion of the ab<we»m€ntibned»ro^ as 

..rtiie 
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the Jiwie pf ,rpad is ^djiP^^ed.^rofs: FuUwood^Mpor tp the 
wef|» But ^pf&e neyi^ carried to the a£l:oal xtumth of 
tlie lUbbK ^ ahttt' fi^ewhere, ppon t|ip chs^- 

at the diftance of ieyeral miles from the moudi* ; yipd in 
fad it poin^ the ;fatnous pf the 

extpemity of Ihe*'hole or high prc^zK>ntor^ t)f land which, prp- 
jeds into the cburfe of the channel. Near the coneluhon of 
that part of the wajr which isr denominated WatUng-ltreet, 
looking along the trabk of the proceeding fos^ to the wed, in 
a clear dajr one lees the Neb of thb* Nele diredly in a line be¬ 
yond it., * • • 

And the»lppcjfied didances in the Itinerary concur ex^ly with 
the.diredion of the road. Thu^ as Rerigonium is obviouRy 
Ribchefter, the Ipecified diftance from the harbour of the Siftun- 
tians to the ftation of Ribcheder is 23 Roman or about ai .x 
EngUlh miles. This didahce neceffarily carries us from the 
mouth of the river, and'leads us up the Winding channel of it. 
Thus advancing, abbut ten miks the mouth we come to 
the above-mentioned Neb of the Msefe on the led. This • is shc^t 
nine miles from Predon by the level track'dbie ahd 


about eleven by the circuit of the Highet gfbiinds; as Predrni 
is about twelve miles from Ribchelbr, This, in the line wh^ 
the Roman road mud have tsdeen, keeping the higher ^ouhd, 
but not curving on the right to reach Ihredon and not making 
a return on the left to recover the line, mud have been about 
twenty-one from Ribchefter, ahd is therefore cxadly at the re- 
quihte didance from it. 

Thus do thefe two arguments confer to fix the Roman Ra¬ 
tion about a ipile to the wed of Fredcfet<m and at the well- 
known Neb of the Ned. And here is even lAw a pifctty ccAh- 
modious harbour. >Hem the Ribbk large halT^fe^ 

^efeg Che fouth, and imivlng a fbkll bsdk-watfe 
the-hikth. Here ' - 

wtnfe by the ld|g^ 

'■ 'Of-the tife; 
now a breadth p£. 




And herein cj!«» iiow;|:b» |l^ 

tbi%%.te)^'wai«l^ 'Mt|g' :erod(^.\.ii|>9B'^4;m^ tb^, 4i\aiu« 
n^-ind1fev<atil ve^^tiopiliig to 

^d'-ilt^ ll^latld. ■■ .■ ■ .,'v \ ; 

Oa the high lundsof tbel^$ theairn^hm%ea ^Itomao 
Hatioh ^diich gtiatded the li^;dK)ur qf the $ib^e»" Ai>d on •the 
^try Neb, the fliarp extremity of theifie high iat^ moil t}:he ih- 
♦jnn have actually ftood, as thexe the lofty banlts of the Ne& 
wduid form a Sufficient ktprier wpm three fidea. Bat thon^b 
the name h tetained, the has 4eeti long away.. 

This appears at once upon an attentive Survey of the kxsud whi^ 
• is the weilem hom, as the high gtound at the mouth of the 
Sav€^ is the eaftem, of the large * femicircie of rifiisig g3xmi$ds 
fhat curved along'die channrf of the river. 'Hie wefiem horn 
has jceit^xSIy no Neb ewftis!^ at pcefem^ the howl at the Nefis 
running nearly Sn a linc^irom oaft to weflT. And*this 
a^u^y appears fbm tife-vririch iht wa^ has here made 
upmi the lianits. 'Th^ point aririch is Shll denomi* 

natei ^ the loft ne^ of 

gj^n^within fheft forty ye^s, and from the lifcil^en laaoulder* 
xng 4x>nd^f^ of *th^ b^nk^ both on the eaft and fbuth appeam 
to he loSng !^ry day. As riie Ithofm ftarion therefbfe rmift 
have h^ uj^h the eJttremlty ef t!us promorttoiy* the lire of it 
and all Its rerttaihs nauft have long mc’lted away ‘into the chan¬ 
nel helovv. |Jpon that fite, feevred ty its' naturri hanks of fif¬ 
teen or t^!^y yards in height upon three iides, and defended 
by a ^tch upon the feurth, it muft have fully commanded the 
.|soai# of the'Ribhle, which then peihaps did not at low water 
Qjread 9m a lor^dseach of grav^ on, the north-weft, which c6r- 
faJ^y ^ 4ipw winded rodnjdUe weft and riie fouth, and whadi 
ei^tendedjnfe a tafeTabdvaihi^le'hat^tyr oh rile eaft. 



''idd’is’viii 


las: 


dbs^ thf 

hefoiie)^^ upo^ Fiifll- 
... 'about a-®np». '^,ptt''-ihe' 

'ai3^^^^1e;^e.il^^ ’ Afid .gSi^g yiftbly 

along 
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ftibiig the Moi^ir for ei)tiarter it ti^ afiumes.^ a^uehe 

of W^ling-Hreeti and^rce&u^s It for «ivhdb aili% a^ijpeefing sit 
merely a ^rp hrc^ofo, rk%et altefwsu'ds wljl^uagf and at 
left rihng two or three feet above the natural and ipreadu^ 
fourteen and t^wenty 3^ds in breadth* Ai^ it terimnatef ^ith 
the Moor in a Iftfge blunted ridge at the hedge of the 
pointing fully to the village of Ribchelter, and ending at 
chpr-Hill near the town 

The name o£ thia ilsdion and of ;ibe prevfoua Britiih town ia 
compounded oi the Brit^ words B!E R1GQN», denoting the pe^ 
culiar ike of both, and fig^tifykig to the north of the^cnrreiit. 
Re in its ^rknafy impewt fignidea (he particular poUtimi Bdfore ; 
and is,^ Below, is the regular term of Oppoikion to it. Thus Yprk^** 
fhire &s well as Lancafoire havh% J>een firR inhabited from the 
fouth, the two towns which were raifod upem (HeBtesof RibcheR^ 
and*AidborbQgh aBumed the nam(^ of Refigp^um andlfiinttm. 
The former received its appell^ioiit not meredy* as Mr. Baxter 
foppofes of other towns that are Bnukrlj denocninated^ becaufo 
it was upon the banks of the Ribble, bet .becanfo itrWia^ 
or to the north of that river. TW lsM;ter 
tioii, not* as Dr«Gale £m^Sir biBpaufo tlie ipre defqen^ at Aid- 
borou^ mtotho; lower !^Qundf, but befouie Aidborpt^ lm 
iituated Below or to the ibu|:h ^ the Ure And Rigen is the 
plural of Rig*a flow*, lilm Avon the plnrai of Av Wgter* 
fignides a Rream or correek., / ^ ^ 

The channel 1 ^ RibhJe, a|feats to Mve ^w^ys formed a 
curve at this plswe* wlhch did not^as now foce^'^ fouthem 
bank* but opened diredly upon the/ northern, ^falf is evident 
ffom the^'natare and etrcumRances oftiie northern Great 
have been the encroachioents whic^ tjbe Nibble hi^ inofo 
the bank of the town within l^fe years 
Rfoet;ofhodfos >wid a i^nge b^ 

cimried a'^y by ll^e W^daUy cnae^^ 

lam|he channeL^^^ ^^ Jtlelf* 

ioRy b^k and piafod at a littr* 
to be bs; 


ledt^^etromiSfomarg^Of^* 1$ 
mofi^’"wh^;^ts 

S s ' •■ ■ ...'hhs 
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hM c^ Willi ijw liblde^ txMtii .the gfciuiid 

iiii|®SiSS^»ly _ <^f it, have been' i^v^'ra- 

bf the ioods^ Mii now exteiid sU fhr its it ever extended 
iiitb the. chatuiel^ and the lively hrooic betwixt both mnfl have 
always ,i^ten into the Ribble at the poini Ofits prefeht coi^hc- 
tim with It. ^Itie Ribble, palling over the Homan ford at*the 
brid^ and running diredly under the Ibuthern bank, is thrown 
by ft iflielve of it^re£Hy againift the fite of the town, and joins 
liW lively brook exadfcly at/^e point where the lofty bank of 
the town commences. In this the original dilj^iition of the cur¬ 
rent, 'every projection of the northern bank beyond the imme¬ 
diate lihe of the conjunction muft have formed a‘curve in the 
channel, and? the Kibble <muft even within thcfe hundred years 
have ourved toing to the nor^m bank. The large cut that is. 
carried ftom^nchot-Hill to the livdr, by its'continuance even at 
prel^t no Itfs than thir^ oir; more ibutherly than 

the above-mentioned]; demoh- 

ftrates the bank'to’ leaft to the 

fq^ Cj^idiqline. lAnd the det^at^on wh^h the current 
has xni^ upon the jWik'W^^&e tOM wiS^ thcde fiidiy years 
fhffidently ptqyes th^Thsl^^kb to have bedi much more confi- 
derahlebri^ijfdlyj* lhebq^to aq- 

tuajly come ii^ the ;Vulby^a8'io"^iangein a 

lihe ^he hb^l^ imm^a dNs^ town, which now 

pi^s itfelf a ccHi^decabJ^ way,hito :fhe W^Iey*, and? remmiie a 
ftril^nl; fignari^ 0^ the orl^al prc^e^bn. bf ' thc Whole, A 
pr^ti^^on,, lilllhefe feyycars had withffiood the waft^l 

a rap^ .cmwntdireCHy long fqt- 

ed^,, of ^ have ,,biWef;':Wi#ha|ly^-'-<^ ^h'thcr, 

cciiitinuii^ ^ And 

bafe..df tfe • 

” and 





aQ4 {ov^rp^jiy tlie^wbole pn^'ellion, ttpon the 

extmaity qf hiiqk>^a$^Jjp|pe» gcqtly m me regular deciiue 
from tiUo neigh|]^ruig bi|k ta the ^aot^ ^ the river, mq(l 
the Slfbmtian ^ve^|>^ced the town of Rerigomum»,The 

river was a a^mal barrier upon two 0 dea» A foife undoubtedly 
ran acrols the Hthmus* And a great &>reR fwept exten- 
lively round it upon all *\ 

Such was the iite of RerigoiiCum in the time of the Bri¬ 
tons. And fuch was it in the tjm^ of the Eomans allb. 
What originally changed the nature of the fim, tore away 
the angular proje^on of tile ground, and opened a way 
for the iiv&r«to*gain as much upon the bank as the bault 
had •before ufuiped upon the river, it may ieem impodible to 
afccitaiA at this difiant period of time. But, as 1 have mention** 
ed above, the popular tradition refers the deftni< 9 :ion of the 
town *to the* ravages of an esy'thquake. Ainf liich an awful 
convuliion mull have certainly been the original caule, have at 
once perhaps choaked up the former channel of the river on 
the eail and fouth by tlie foiling in of the banks, and, l^ofoning 
the foil of the remainder, have rendered it lefs able to bear the 
whole coUeded weight of waters that now ruihed upon it. The 
more pointed part of the preje^ion perhaps was iwept ai^ay 
immediately, and the right line df the original bank was left to 
be gradually prfyed upon by the current. And fince thefo de- 
predarions have continued ^foom age to age, the river has acquired 
new forcer as it obtained more advantages, ail the arts of pre¬ 
ventive induilry have been hiriierto ineiifb^iual, and the ilream 
bears every day more forcibly upon the of the town. 

By this ^reidarkabLe cataftrophe in the rite* of Rerigpnium 
the Caer of the Britons and the\ Caitrum of the tl^n^ns 
mufo have been totally carried away, an^ the vj^bJe a^id 
invi^bie remains of bqth have been equally buri^^ ftym 

have b^ adual^y difoovered, under the level bed of lands which 
forms the meadows on the foutheipi foore of the Kibble. And, 
in confequence o£ thus remarkable cataftrophe, the river, having 
formed,a dfep curving^indent iulo the northern bank, nows 

• winds 
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winds dloitg the ih^tken ilreets of the Bocium-BHtHh tcn^* 
and ndtv telk over the levelled naiAisiliis of the Roman-Britifh 
howfes. And, neat the foot of the* little ftreet that leads down 


to the river, has been Ibnaacrjy feetl in a dry fummet a long ex¬ 
tent of a thick wall, cotn|K>i^ of regularly iqnared itones, and 
forming evidently the bafis of a great building; as about this 
part of the river in general whole pillars, broken capitals and 
bafe$, and Roman coins and Roman infcnpdons have been, fre¬ 
quently difeovered within the channeK 
Froffi this Ibation, befide^ the continued lOad of this ieventh 
Iter, which 1 Ihall have occaiioh to mention hereafter, and 
among the vicinal roads to Lancafter to Overborough and to 
Manchefter, one pallbs through Whalley and points to .Chine *\ 
This the Brithh appellation of the town, this the concurrence of a 
Roman toad Cattibodanum at it, tliis the voi,ce of tradition 
and the appellation of Caftervovince tp have beeti the lire of a ftatiou. 
The roadftomCambodoQam ihetches vKihly over Stainland-Mooi, 
mdOlb&tlueatghtbeljywsaBdpSOfBarldnandaiidRiihworth,^ the 
Devil^sCau&way and the Roman toad ftomMancheftertoIlkley % 
and mnft therefore have affitredly terminated at Cotne* A con- 
llderable quantity of Roman coins has been di&ovqred near 
Colne, at Wlieatkiy^latie, and by Emmet *'• And the ftatkm 
hiuft have b&m Hxid when? tradi^cm lutes it, upon the tall emi* 
nenee of CaR^er-COf*, and about a^le Irom the preftnt town. 
There appears the evident flfeieton of a Roman at pre¬ 
lent, a regular yaltum encircled by a regular fbde. And, ftand- 
ing on the Amixiit of ^ lofty cliC it commands a veity exeeniivc 
view of the country dtound it **• . . * 

Thfi Ration* appears |dainly from the prefeift name of the 
town to*havt beeg diidinguillied by the Srttiih appellatkm of Co- 
lania among the Romans. The^^td^ name of fhe town ponld 
have veftdtodL only ftom the name of the Ration. And 
acoordit^y wt dm At anonyim^Chm«^ placmg loch a 
Ratten atniMig tht£e fiBit tmn^kmfing next to one which was 
^qiertaihly among theiit, the Catnbodiinuin of AtWawinna, and 
giving it ih diftbtht At SStretit iiames of Caluninm and 


Cola- 
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Thii moiJ^ ot ti|0 &^kxL bm be^jeiiyed 
^om th6 £um tmnfi tg ^ filler wfm k »ra»ieriew4» md 
wbbb is Doiv' Wst^r. A$d die mer nwiA 

}iav^ etyetyei die utme in *eiMi««in mkh ediers in tbe 
iflandl* pMtJMmly tbnOdftois of Celcbefte^ )in4 iiheCk^neof 
St. Aibans Usebrsi^ and Celnebrooke. Nor were the suuoes of 
thelc latter nveed denved, as has been frequently ^ppoled 
from tbe Eomao eolony of Camiilodimtim on the cm md of 
Veralamiom upon the odi^r. The names weae ^ven, not only 
to thefe rivers whidi onoe bad jcoloed^ upon ihemy hut aifb to 
ieveral others which neuer had any at aU^ as to our own la 
LancaildreMto the Colne of <91o»cefteffhire« and to the Caine 
of W^tfikire. * And tlie nacoes of di are derived drom die Bri- 
tt0i *l^gttage» Col-aTan in that tau^^uage hgnifykig the narrow 
ttrer. Thus we haue the river Cole at Coleftiiil in WeawrklU 
^re^ Caldes Cali^dtur or Narrow Water in YarkSiise and Lsa- 
cafliire, the river Cciatnon tile idhtruis of Seodaod^ the 
mer CoUao within die county of Kjlheuny in Irdaawb andcbe 
river Colun or Clun within ^ oounty of he Sing* 

land; Amon lOr beieg (cbanged^iectt^ Aw^hr (Sc* jis 

is ^^ned into Aleuna 'mo Lan and linfip J^uo* 
the varying nyp^ls^n of ibe isme river v^hbin nor own coun¬ 
ty. A»d thus the Cobim of ‘CdQncei);erll:dfe Wildhije aiid 
XiOncalhire gradnsJdy abbreviated into Colne* juft as tbe 

iame AJavwui haa 1)een *dbhfeidai^ isito Alne in dbe Wmwdk^ 
4use AISMfi^iw or 

* See jthe Ame in anoitber Roman road, Hofiftiey *p. 45i4i>^ 
* PhiL Tranf. .vol. XLV|I, p* aad.***^* br, Stukde^'>iq»Qa Ai- 
icbasd p. 5^ and d8.—*<— * R« 1, iv. f. ^ !?»> oj.a**** Rs* 

chard's l^r x* and Anaomiie^s Iter R. 27. Rkbaed esRs 

;the Afeffty, imd net ^ Ase* Seteia, And ib lihMofe in fais 
Alap. *T«he eiymilnSy ^thisoame A inotihing.nioceftban ^ 
md Teia or Dcla* The I?ee'(fee b. i. oh. vu, f. 4. a Notje), ns due 
JBrkoos of Anaadfile are oidM* equally Elgovd mi Seigpvte hy 
} * * tin 
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Book L 


thW fei|ie Ptolemy,^ 5 ^Lancaihire 6. iii. 


argues 


aj^isft'the 4>r«i^r: iwvtgabfebefe^#^ becaufe 

■^U- otmldi no^ be »ii^igab5d^sby'^^^ a draught'of om 

ti^ iiiigB'm Tab*i;J«l<Sbfe. a*, aw,^ No^ 24. 

: —Richard p. ^i and 4-3.^** See b. I; ct1.ix.t5fi and fSh. xi. 
Ct 'au^ See jLeig{i b. iii, p. 6.— ** Baxter iia Regulbmmi and 
Robogdkimf^iand Gale in likridm. Thtis O^t l^ks of. the 
So^Inm or j 0 rimr point iaf. Britain (p. 8^.), and Ptolemy con- 
jftantly ulcs the prepolitionf vsrtf or underi ^ %nify the ibuth and 
d^rtf or above to indicate the north; Thb for^ is d^ribed 
id an old boundary-itecord as twa in name and one in effect, 
begnmingt at the> bridge of the Ribble» goif^ to Stedp^^lough, 
betwixt RibcheRer and Had^rfalc^betwixtChipphi and*’Gornaigy 
wrater of LondorTX«aund--«l^ the demefne of Hornby 
^aten of the {i^onev <»r Luner^and thie pf the 

Ken^ or :Kent» down tire, Kent to the fea, aloiig the coafl; of 
the iea vtO the loot ^ipi^ of the RildriCf and up the 

to ve^iOi' oC';p; Hen. HI. p. 237. of 

H hv pt M^bdler Arch. A. 

tMf md d rude Utoiahged half^il^ ChmnScad-place-^book 
for the .^^uities** of Lancafiiite«^ ^^^'Mr. Fercival 4 ii Phil. 
.Tranll wA* XLYflfJ and fa n^“fe^i®n; 4 -r •* See b* 1^ ch. iv. f. i. 
•—•'.Leigh bi'iit. Thia-ae^|tfait I reeeFved in a letter 

:h:i»n the reter^skd, Mr. WUfim bf late bifap of 

Carliile and myfelf were bcfth at Coltw yeiy t^airly at the ihme 
time» aiid bodh failed of luoee^ in our farches, though the 
oame« the remi^hsy iW tradkicin are all Ib vfaiklng.—Gallu- 
-tnuni the imm^ateiy*fa^(lii^ nfae ^io Raviennlis bps 
£>ndly lupp;^*tp he Whi#^5|[Gale tn:< Ray^nai and pe^ivdl 
'in,PhB;TrahC)*.''Rtk wkh'a^.ptor ' 

'priety :be .applied 

bt alfalfa/ Wh;id|^--haa-:ii#!^ji^^'|^l#V!^^^ 


not^^rftR^bo.. 

l^;na|^l^ ■; of-' a ■ tfa; 

^''bo^ifait^iice df Robapii ^Ahd.GaE\^pl^;i^ee>d 

IS 





Chiii.V. OP MANCHESTER. 

i$ tiodxsltg (I afifttldbetid) thati ^ repelttioii of the fame name, 
Calimium atid OaUnajnm hemg evidently the fame vrord. And 
inch repetitions are not xaicSmsx^ in this inaccurate Chorogra- 
phy. — *• Particularly 4 >y Le%h by Gtbibn and by Baxter. 

Oman’s Poentft vol. II. p. 2199 Camdeii*s Ireland c. 1354 and 
Shroplhire c. 646, and Richard Iter 14. One of the two rivers 
at Aiceiler is Riil called the Alne^ and the town which now 
flands upon the'Arrow formerly flood upon the Alne: See Le« 
land vol. iV, p. 54. Heame. •* 

In the .volume publifhed this winter by the Antiquarian^ So¬ 
ciety of Londpn we have the two Laocafhire antiquarians, Mr. 
Wat^ and Mr. Pcrcival, very bnfily employed, as Mr. Pcrcival 
had beed employed before in the Phil, Tranf. vol. XLVIJ, in 
fixing a Roman Ration at the town of Bury and about nine fla- 
tute-milcs frdln MancheRer. But the one greatn'eafoii adduced 
by both is furely very incompetent to the occafion. The name 
of Bury, fays Mr. Watfon p. 69, denotes it to have been Roman; 
and Mr. Pcrcival had aflerted the fame before (Phil. Tranf. vol. 
XLVII). Mr. Pcrcival may Rand excufod for the aRbrtion. 
He knew too little of the Saxon langua^ to be capable of 
judging.* But what fhail 1 fay for my learned friend, a critib 
in the language ? Buiy certainly carries no Roman fignature at 
all with it. Bury* merely f^iiies m the Saxon eitiier a caRle or a 
market-town4 And the vftiblejtnarks of a Ration’* which Mr. 
Watfon and Mr. Pcrcival imagine thcmfolves to have difeovered 
at Bury (Archamlogia p. 69. and Phil. Tranf. vol. XLVII) are 
merely the relicks of a more modern caffle. This is’ actually 
mentioned in our Mancunian records t and tracljtion derives all 
the Rones of the prefent church from it. And this adually lies 
^ mom than a mile to the right of the toad to RibcheRcr. ^hc not 
atteifojisig to t6e one only determinate character of a ftation, the 
Roman appelladoit of CaRer at the place or the ec^ncktonce of 
Roman r^s ai the 'point, has Rrangeiy feduced the generality 
of our antiquarians into a wildemefo of error. * And upon the 
application of chb ufefttl teR we % Bury, Blackburne (Arch^- 
• • T • ologb 
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ologist/Mr. Perclval’s ESCzy, p« 64)^ and a th 0 tt(iuad ether ftationa, 
inflantJy vani(h» ' 

And, like the bafelefs Ikbrick of a vidon, 

X«eave not a wreck behind* 


. ir. 

• ^ 
ANOTHER road of^the Romans appears to have been laid 
lro{n^the Radon of Mancimium, and to have proceeded into 
Yoridlure. Branching probably from the road to Cambodunum 
about Ancoates-laiie, and traveriing the towndup of ManclieRer 
obliquely, it muft have pa 0 ed through Street-told ia^Sdbfton, 
by Street-bridge in Chathetton, and by Stioct-yate in Ryton, 
and pointed e?ddently ibr Litdeborough BlackRone-£d^c and 
llkley. Thelc three appelladons of Street very clearly alcertaiii 
the general direction of its courfe, and fiifficieiitly fupply the 
Vbiblute want of any a^al remains, or even of any traditional 
Opticea concerning it. 

X/Caving Street^fold and tlie parlfh, the road muR have pro¬ 
ceeded by Street-bfidge and Street-yate, and was lately dug up 
near Rodidalc. About a quarter of a mile to the right of the 
town and near the road fiom Oldham to it, ^he way was cut 
through in making a marle-pit, and appeared leveral yards in 
breadth and deeply gravelled. And upon Blackflone-Edge it 
(s interfered, as I have memioned before % by the road from 
Cambodui.um to Coladio. Having eroded the edge, it ranges 
* nearly fiom north to «lbuth, being difeovered jp this diredion 
along the eaRern fide of thelc mountains. Leaving Halifax con- 
hderably on the rjght, and Ellinworth only a little on the left, 
the line paflc% through Dinham Park, running*.a good t^ay to 
the weft of JBradford and a little to the weft of CuUiftgwortb. 
Betv^dxt Huinworth^qd CullIngWOWh the road is viiibie, a paved 
way more than twtlvcf feet luoadatid neatly fet with the ftones of 
the eountry. It appears in leveral places upon Ifardlng or Hacdcii 
ilLooKf crolfing the height of the moor, and pointing Aiiv>n the 

* Moor* 
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Mooi 4 kvu^a]b 0 ir^Mar|^ 

Upon the broad extent of this«vvafte wildernql^: ^ ,<ajp|]|aa4a^ {iwjJt 
ant inibrned) a; raiied with Jusfipibg, 

upon the fhelv^ of hUl$^ OH^ iye smd 

the mor;dies^ th^ other, and poiiitiog direx^y beyond'tha^ 
high fteep rocky motind of the moor to the gjy valiey of the 
Wlierf and tlie li|tle toewn of llkley within it. 

The town of GUcana or Alicana is utterly unnetficed by Aa- 
toainus, but h mentioned ofimlly* by.Ptdbmy by Hiciinrd. 
Tile prefibnt remams atTIkh&jr e^inae it tQ;hav^e.be/s^ a ihitioiiary 
town. And^the fcveftth.Iter. of Bijehaid argues it?to have bee» 
denominated Alkana^ It dWajicc of amre than forty 

miW &om Manchoftot, hat lik^ I foall ihew .hereto 

after, aleflb? ftatio*mkJUt|lie l>«itwixt .both 

The town of llkley i%,pl!i<aMi upon ^e great |>oft-rQlai that 
rims from Kendal to Yoill> ^ is ak^fb barred up hy trackle^ 
wafles and inaftfa<SIicablp> roads upon every otheft«(}Uafter. Tfe 
town of llkley lies fnug in the hollow of avaJicy^ 
and iniignificant, known only to the aml(|uariala ,foi^fbn^ 
ms inibriptiona that have h»^da£cov^ at ilv .andi^i tW mraUd 
for a foi^ ii>ring o£* iahie^‘ W hat ih^n f(^hd sd>Qut s 

mile from it. h was f^tn^su-kabk formerly,, but foems not 
to liave been eyer .c<miide^able^ 11 fbanda upon an agreeable (itCy 
having a g^olde defoea^ to jj^ nprtl^. and the Wherf lowing 
bristly .froht of it, ?%if liver, one of the three great 

forcan^ks l>y whkh the Yorklhiie is fo ufcfully 

watered for cnlfivaliott'and fo beodSciaiigrdivided for commerce, 
rifes among tlie htUs' a little to the weft pJ?the town, and wafhes 
the gentle emiticuce upon which it is.ere^ed. This river^ very 
different from the i^^ir, »h4 r^arlfably ftvift in its CQuffe,.fe* 
ceiv^d from the Brhofisaa oppellatioil the reyerfb bf ti^e 

Air?s, =rihd was desiO^^nP^^ited.Ger^^ tSc e^r.wstcr, a 

name in popular pronunciation contr^ed intso Verb QtMJrf 
or Whcff "*; And tHs river, •rcoa^iiHibly beai^iful in its ajp* 
pearahee, was p^rtlcolarly, formed in^, a. divinity. by the. ]^kobs, 
and a large Tia^fomo altar has been found mac the bank of U: 

T a . tonfecraied 
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eonfecmed bya Verip^iiii 

of the current *. ' 

tn this village ceniier ieveral roadi <o^ flf» Bomns. The road 
which comes hromMancunium and apjpem npomRuinbksMoQr 
is found ^ain upon Middl^on and Blu^r^boulb Moors be^ 
yond the town, paved, like that, with Bones uncommonly iargCf 
and edged, like that, with Bill larger, and pohsts, I fuppofe, to 
Catarick. Another road Bretches over the hills Brom the weB« 
and is evidently the lame i^hich is traverled by the Bventh Iter 
of Richard. This road is traceable for three mjybs together 
from hkley, and then appears very conipicuous for a whole mile, 
lying upon a large moor in the townlhip of Old Addingham, 
parallel with and a few yards to the Ibuth of the prelent road to 
Skipton, and crofifed nearly at right angles by the turning road, 
to Colne, which Bills aBerwaids into another road^ nearly paral¬ 
lel with both though a good deal^ more foutherly than either*. 
.And from all this Ime of the road it appears demonBrably not 
to have been dire^ed to Colne at all. It plainly pointss fome 
miles to the north of Colne and fi>me to the loath of Skipton,. 
and hears undoubtedly upon Broughton,.a fmall village in York- 
Ihire about Itx Batute-miles tp the nor^> of Colne and; four on 
B ve to the louth-weB of Skipton, and lyes upon the bank of a fmallp 
current in. a valley* And Broughton muB certainly havn been, tho 
Batioa which is hem denominated Ip Richard Ad Alpes Penino$« 
The whole range of hills wMc^trunsfrom^DerbylhireiiitaScot-* 
knd' was* natur^y denominated by the Brltonsit as a pait^pf the 
mountains of Siiidt&ihusd kdenmninated to the pi^ne day^ Alp > 
Pe&in^ the PbnineoirApemime A%s^ the hlgK4ieads or the.lpBy 
\ill6 \ And this part, ot the rapge in* (ome mediueft retains the 
gener^ t2ie„^te$mt padnd». an.highAabjrupt peak 

to the fQiii!BspW4B*bemg flijyt;dSenopih|ated Fen-l|pll Bend|e os 
the l^-hei^t>r a laxge nearer to*Btciisightoa 

hciDg eaHed Fon*hf»fr. bead-hill^^ and great 

high mountain a lo BiU 

named Peni-guent P^i^^ent ortM pirmeipal ^d 7 *, And the 
road Bom Broughton^, like thn imnidi Rer of Riciiiardib it carr 
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liod tfitoug^ AUom^ ^ Ibj^tii. Stisaliiig stdtsis die fi^ds near 
Ilkiey, it traverles Banka’d Crod, crofles the lane^ leading to 
the church from BnSJfo^ ted naliifo and ^denominated the 
Town^gate, onecra the»Scafh-CrDd, and has been found among 
the Indofutea lot iicztly a mile» pointing evidently to the town 
of AldbOroughV 

Thua deciSvely is Ilki^ evinced to have been a Aatlon of the 
Bomans. And the^ftationa^ area may be alcertained with equal 
decUiveneifi. It is pointed out by the appellation of Callle-liill, by 
the natUie of the (ite* and by .the remains of the Roman vallum. 
The fite is admirably defended by the Wherf in front and by 
two brooks at'the ddes. The 'Wherf glides along the northern 
fsont of4t, a very narrow level of boggy ground ranges betwix^ 
the liver and that* and the area looks down upon both dom a 
fteep ^brow of twenty-five or thirty yards in height. The weft- 
cm brook has had half its waters diverted into another channeU 
muft before have flowed a very lively current, ,and gave addi¬ 
tional ftrength to a brow naturallj^ fteep and riling about twelve 
or fifteen yards above it. The eaftern brook is remarkably 
hrifk, and runs about twenty yards below the creft of the brow. 
And both of them diftharge theis waters imo the Wherf a few 
yards below the ftation, Ihc Wjiole area was about a hundred 
yards by a hundred and fi»ty, the northern barrier (I fiippofe) » 
ranging along the line of the ^refent jlane, and parallel with 
and about ti^enty yards, to the honh of tlie Roman road from 
Broughton to Aldbwoogh, The, whole extent of the .area con¬ 
tained about four acres of ground,. dk^ixmipafimg a* .building 
(allod The.Cal]de, and induing the,ctefch and its area. And 
the vallum of the ftation prefcnts itfelf to the eye at the noith* 
weftem angle, and is eafilydiicover^ und^r.the turf along the 
whede compaft of thfiibmws, .being the rough Beg^ftones 
of the* country' eekeBted togeth'ed with indiBaloUe* mortar. 
The nature of the ground mtOft origi^Uy have s given idenomi*, 
nation to the fiKVreB. Bdng feat6d .Wpon thoMevel of an emw 
lienee, it naturally received the appeUadoa of*AUcana Ahi-cau 
dr the fbrtreft upon the height * * 
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Tl\e town wss con{lni<fVcd vciy pear to the ftatlon and alonjj 
the couifc of the rojd fwm Broughton, inBank?*^ Croft, Scafe-» 
Croft, and fb.Te adjoining dotes. 1 here f-agments of bricks t-e- 
maikably red have been fitfqiientlt' dng trf, ind there the foun-* 
dsirioHb of hrufes rerpain ve y vifible at prclcnt. Xo new iriiTrip- 
lions have bccii lately dilcovcicd. But manj old iiuciijHions have 
ill all probah'ilitv been baried withal the walls of the prefent 
churdi. A lione appears aO:«aU> built up in the ibuth^eaftem 
corner of the buildtng, anJ exhibits an infcriptioii onre copied 
by C.itnden and by Horieley, but now ablbluccly illegiblo, upon 
the outer plane of it And cii the northern lidcrof the bel- 
licy within is a couple of iiones, ojie of which was ceitainly a 
Roman altar, a patera apj>earing embotifed upon the edge of the 
Rone, and the other is cliargtjd with a woman w( ariiig a large 
peaked bonnet on her head, and gralping a fnakc in (.Jthcr 
hand, which rile erect over eadl Ibouldcr, and lift then Ik ad 
coiuldcrably above it“. 

* B.i.eh. iv. fc« 3 :. i.andclKV. i.—■*Dr.Rkhardf(m in I.e. 

land’s Itin. Hearne Voi# IX* p. 146* and Mr. Angier in liorieley 
p. 4*3. Mr. Horlcfey p. 373 has miftakenly carried this road 
(outh as far as the Roman rgad from Tadcafter to Manchefhr. 

Richacd’afeV^nth Iter, Rerigonium, Ad Alpes Ptnino->, Aii- 
cana, lihrium. Ai¥! fee B. h ch. vi. fe<^* 2.-—* See Camden p. 

Qusidetl p* 5684-^* Ricliard p. 3-7. And in MontfauconS 
Andtp^ ExpBquea tom. IL p. 419. is an Alpine Inicriptioii to 
Jupiter by the title of Efeo Pennino Optimo Maximo.—So Pen- 
'"dleton and Pen^Jelwry •near Manchefter are wiitten in all oar 
old records Pen-huil-ton and Peivliulhbwry. So Pendleton near 
Ciitherow is calfed»Pephulfoii iti an tfiAicox recoid of Dugdale*<$ 
Oaeonage, V0I.X p* 789. And a««)ther cmbence not far from 
Penigoitand in Weiil|ey«dale i^ called Pen-bilJ.—S^e ali« 
Oilep* ry. Horfeley 373* and Richard’s feventh ^ter for thi* 
road.««^* Al. for An Upon 3 See* %x£er in Ibelnium and Lhuyd 
in p. '^4 iietMe Alicana and Aficonlum are the lam in import. 
The Ipecified diftances in the feventh Iter from Rerigonium to 

. Ad 
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Ad Al^s Peniiiod and to Alicanaare ceruiiily corrupted. Only 
eighteen horizontal Roman miles or about twenty-one.EngliOi 
load miles are given u$ betwixt Rilx:kefter and llkley, when 
the real diRance by Colne or by Broughton mufl mcaiure nearly 
forty.—*♦ See Camden p. 568, and Horfeley in Yorklhire In- 
feriptions, Ilkley. — " It is furprizing that thefe monuments 
elcaped the notice of Camden> who particularly examined the 
tniide of the church for Roman remains (p. 569). And a: 
Brough in Dcrbylhirc (fee Apf)cndix N"* 1 . Iter 18) I law a 
Rone exljibiting a fomewliat .fimilar figure, a large rough Rone 
having been dilcovered in a field a little diftant from the Grit- 
Rone, water, and then lying in one of the hedges, which in the 
bending hollow of one fide exhibited the halfi^iength of a woman 
crolfing her hands upon her breaR mid wearing a huge peaked 
bonnet on her head. Hot there were no fhakes/ 


m 

;■ ^ * ‘I » 

IT has never been fiippofed by the antiquarians that the Ro* 
jnaus Md a Ration at Buxton- Tliat they had a hatli is eon- 
fefied by the criticks and demcwiRtated by the itmains*. And 
aflii redly they \x)uld not have had die one wiRiout the Other. 
The one muR afiurcdly have be<yii ereRed by the gomfon of tltc 
other. Ill thefo the wiMeR parts of the ftgioit m Eng¬ 

land, covered as they muR all have b^i by the impfeoettaiblc 
frith or forcR that gave denomination,to Chapel-a-Frith on 
one fide of Buxton, Ae neighbourhood* of a g^dfoh only could 
have caufed the medicinal virtues ^ thefe little ho 

even kiiown to the Rofoans. In thifo tlte wiMbR fm» ^ ^0 
wi^cR region ih Ellgl^iid, peopled ^3 they tnuRid^ 
by the bcaRs that ^ve denotoiiiahoh to tho at 

\\VmhilI on another fide bf 

Ration oiily cbu!d'hiVe bifoied ih^ Itliy were 

knerwn, to ho cOllclRed 

huildtng. ...... . ^ . .. 
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'Hie ftomins therefp^ :{i*4 ccrtaialjr atJBuxtpn, Attd 

tltfe is cquaUy deinoiil^^ted ijy of E<^m3, roads 

Jit it. ■ Ou'e proceeds pp, it ;fe9i ppprfes. to 

it over the Moors from Brough; a Str^ 

in tl;^ vicinity of Goithead; and a fourtli Amtehes towards it 


hy Middle-flreet and Over-ftreet in the road to Braffington* Aod 


^ thP station muft certainly have been contiguous to the Bath, 
^'rhe^latter, as J (hall loon evince,, was^clpfc to St. Anne’s Well 


sand at the bottoin of the hUL The ^former diexelbre have 


< been iipmediately above it and along tlie rplane of the l;;ilL And 
v this fite is naturally defended by a high fteq> (lope upcwi two 
> 4 ides 'dnd the htde Wye clamouring at the foot of it. 

The Roman road from Brough is popularly denomilii)ted the 
JBathain*^ate, appears a long ilraight ilreak of green upon the 
heath aliout fouir miles frem Brough, and pufhes by Smalldale- 
Fold to Buxton The Romari road from Braflington runs long 
^and broad osreir Brafliogton-Moor for feveral miles together, giv¬ 
ing dcamnjinatioa to Over^ftreet a little on this tide of Hurd- 
;|ow and toi^iddle-ftreet a little beyond it. And the road from 
^uc p^n .to^is ftatipn comtn^^^^ at the eaibern extremity of 
the CaRler^eid and betwiKt the roads of Kinderton and of Slack. 
Cre^mg the highway^ it enteted the oppodte fields, and 

.Bantjed, aU>i^jtin a dirciS: line for Stocl^orr* ;b»t at hrft 
an a cHtJaftic^ ^ Gartet-lane, then^n another fortthP.hlfodlock, 
.^nd This was plainly • 

thie ^ngii^ as.the nature, of. tfee ground acid 

dfre^on the:nf)ad in tongfight .fufocientlyAew. 

^ hand ^f ^o0Siig 

Ubd hco^J^^ have ilnounted/the 

:di|tlo^€ndfec^^ :aisdA^va continued, npou '^the 

i 


Garret- 


of.it eoui^c ofa^fufelk 

withKldMi|»^ A# thdiefom ho appeair- 


ranoos/'.of^'idio. 






m 

0H«r:'die 


have winded along the gentle defoent to Garret-Hail, hdve* left 
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Oiirretr'Bndgc unnafidiatdy on the right, and have paffijd along 
the margin of the Medlock. the curved channel of the river 
mterfe£ling the courfp of the rdail, the latter* tnuft have croffed 
the former at the Qld Ford, a$ this pafl’age over tlie tiyef is 
flail denominated. And 21B this line of the rpad contmn^s in 
fomc meafore &nd for part pf its courle a public way to the prefcat 
moment. 

The Roman road mufl: now have deferted the lane, have en-? 
terdd the left-hand Adds, have reached the ‘narrow cliannel pf 
the Cornebrook and the courfo of the prefont road at the bridge^ 
and havp fallen into the commencing line of I^ongflght.«‘ The 
whole range of the prefont road to Stockport from the fc- 
coad. mile-ltone to the bank of the Merfoy is popularly denomir 
iiated ‘Migh-ftreet, and thereby fofiiciently evinces itfelf to be 
Roman. And the firft half-mile of it, being remarkably dire^, 
has obtained tin; particular and flgnificative appellation of Long- 
light. Thus, palling along the prefont highway, mufl: the Ro¬ 
man road have crofl'ed the ford over the Merfoy at Stockport, 
This from the lharp fteap, flop, or fleep upon either fide of it 
received the appellation of Stopford from the Saxmis ♦, and was 
about two himdred yards above the prefont bridge and about 
lixty below the conjun«£tion of the Merfoy and the Tame. And 
the road mufl have then mounted the brow of the Caflle-hiM to 


the level of the market-place, and have traverfod the fite of the 
town to Buxton, * 

The medicinal waters of this village mufl -certainly have firft 


occalloned the Romans to form a fottl^ent at Buxton in gene¬ 
ral. The medicinal waters of the Hill^miift as ccrt^nly have 


Arid occalfoncd the Romans to fix their ftation^ry; xelidence upon 
this part of Buxton in particular. Thus dje fpriiags dxat*buW>fod 
hot at the foot of the Qnwns, and trickled in fmo^y 
aldng^the Mel of the vale at &th, attra^^ed the to ^e 

one, and fottled a dblony on the odier. And^kad a 

realbn influenced the Romans, die^ would ^nellher fixed a 
'Ration upon a Roping hill and a foalJnyv htbok at Buxmn, 
tror have planted a coloi;^ withm the Jmorafl^ h^lowof a clofo 
• ! ' V* dale 
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dale and upon the naargin of a muddy lethargic cunent at 
Bath. 

The Romans of Britain carefulty- marke 4 and collided ibr uib 
the minerai-tindured iprings of the ifland, which had^ lilled on> 
for ages, either utterly unnoticed by the Britons a>rOund them, or 
wajlling their liquid.treafures upon the fblkary‘waftes efotlie 
countiy. And the Britons foon adopted the cullom of their 
conquerors. They faw die Romaim among themr,. in an* liabi- 
tual conformi^ te*their native manners, often laving thtir bo¬ 
dies ill’ baths r and they fooh copied the idlfe refinement. They 
faw the Romans among them> in the injudicious luxury of their 
native climes, Bill more hijudicious as it was bent ad i the chil¬ 
ling atificdphere of Britain, often laving their bodies in I'hcnna? 
or hot baths: and they imitated the enervating fottucfsl. I'bc 
fprings that Reamed as they guihed from the mixing mineiah 
of our Britifh. hills were collected together into bafons, and the 
Roman and the Briton ftewed equally amid the relaxing water/. 
Hence we find the hot? baths of Britain mentioned paiticulaily 
by Boadlcea, by Richard, by Ptolemy, and by Antoninus . 
lienee we fee uial«, in Ptolemy, Thermae in Richard, and 
Aquae Solis both, in Richard and Antoninus, to be all the clia- 
ra^erijdick appellations of our> Bath in Somerfetlhire And 
hence we meet with Aquae in Bichard as the dtdSgnation equally 
of Bath and of Wells % and Aqu<e in Ravenna* as the title of 
a town which lies fbmewhcrc between Lindum or Lincoln upon 
the one fide and Camulodulum or Slack upon the other, and 
which for the exprefiivc particularity of the name is in all pro¬ 
bability Buxton , 

.) Theietownsi^)eBntonsmu(lhave probably diRinguKhed by the 
dpnoimhation of Batham^Cl^Rers or the cities of waihing. And 
thefc tewms the Saxons qct^uRy diRipguifibed afterwards by their 
own kindred appeRaitiofa of Thns the Aqu^ Solis, of the 

Romat^^and our preiqat Bath ii^$icy[nerfet(h&re iS'denominated 
BathasHpefter as earl^ as fikth century'*. And hence 
the Ronian road‘which traverfo. the h^oors from the neigh^ 
botfting Brough fo Buxton ** is popularly Riled B^tham-Gate 

knibng 
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among the Peafarills ; and eveh the village of Buxton is as po¬ 
pularly denominated the Bath among all the inferior orders of 
people-in the adjoinmg t:oupt1es. 

Roman Bath at Buxton was plainly diicemible by its 
ruins a few ago^ and was contiguous to the ftone-alcove 
that is now e;re6l:ed over St. Anne’s Wclf. -The diinpnfions of it 
were then traceable by the eyes, and the wall of it was covered 
with a red coat of Roman cement hard as* bride and exaftly re- 
fembling ttJe *’• This mufl have been fed by the Iprings which 
now feed the great bagnio immediately above^ and the over¬ 
flowings* of which fupply the lefler bagnio for the poor below. 
And this, * like the former, muft have been of ablOod-warm 
heat; and muft therefore have been more , congenial to the 
warmth and more friendly to the health of the human frame, 
in the general and conftant ufc of it among the Romans, than the 
boilfng waters of the llin at Bath. 

There appear to have been two nations in Britain diftlnguifli- 
cd by the one denomination of Uiccii, Uices, or Vices. The 
name of Ic, Uic, or Vic flgnifles a brave people**. This there¬ 
fore was naturally a popular name among the military nations 
of the Celtac. Thus we find the Aulerci i^buro-Viccs, the Au- 
lerci Branno^Viccs, and the Lenio-Vice«:, in Gaul. And thus 
we find the Huiccii or Vices and the Ord-Uices or Ordo-Vices 
ia Britain * 

Huiccii of Bede are undoubtedly the Jugantes of Taci¬ 
tus, the appellation of the tribe being Huicc-is, Guicc^ii, or Jug- 
ant-cs Thele certainly inhabited the whole extent of Wor- 
ceftcrftiireand moft probably pofl[e|led the whole of War- 
wickihire *and*the north of Oiouce^rihire. And Bramu^nium 
or Worcefter appears from its nanif; to have befrk di^ capataL 
The name is, compounded of the two Wordl, Bran or Brett and 
Genion or Cenlon j ^e latter of Hi I hSwm already fhewa 

in our o^n Manceniob» fignifies fiitijfiy a sa ^ tewn; and 

the former of Which, as mutt neceffarily l|e 'mWpife with a 
town that is cdoftrufted in a valley like Worcefter,import 

only tjie pfinc'^al city *•. • ' * 

2 Tfhe 
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The Qrdovices were UndoiibtedJy frolQ the Jugantes, 

and ftre anally diitiilgttiflied tVvixi them by Taoiia^The 
Ordovices were feistled at firfl perhaps tnujaXsdiiltely to the north 
of the Jtsgantes^ inhabited only the of Sltrewd&ury» and 

acknowledged Uiiconinm* Y Ricon Cder* the City of Kings, 
for their capkaL Thb Ordovices certainly poileded «he county 
of Shrewfbury, the town of Mediolanum, Med -Lan, or Fair 
Fortrefs in me North of it being particularly afetibed to that na¬ 
tion by Ptokmy &nd by Richard **.. And the Ordavkes certain¬ 
ly extended their dominions afterwards over alt the mouiuains 
of North-Wales one fide, and ailhredly carried them over 
all the woods of Stafibrdfhbe on the other,*and t)verall the 
pkins of ]£ft(hChe0Hro to this north of the latter. Th^e*plaias 
were certainijr not inhabited at firft by die CamabU, tHat tribe, 
as J hkve ahefldy evinced^ being originally platised upon the 
banks of the Oee and along ^he woflfein fide oT the odUnty. 
And alt theib e^ittefldod regions ot North-Walos Stafibrdfhire 
and ]£aA'-Chelhire* tt^Ore ha aR jprobability firft peopled at this 
peiibd t 'the ipteading numbeira if ebb CN^cwices Hinging giadui- 
4ily into tMe iblitaiy oauntriesf mnl asking cied^to^o finitli 
asM esR upoil>t4ie Ckrnahitaif WkR>Ch(s#iirB# ' 

Having thus dnlstgod tih4k pofibdkins over aU die 
dkbiRa OibU]nd«tisttmyan^ ntunbei^ perhaps ikaeafing^ the 
irruptions of war would commence as the ran^e Of pbfiuktion 
was bbafinofk Tho Otdovkes.oppinr obellrdMigly^ td iWb at- 
ipeRed Ae hn Aeidentibi h> l^ave Reined 

Adhr and lb tunle iiiibdnod Aek>*i;i 0 iifitry ^ And being 

NdrthvWiibs Siii^fktre StefiFdrdlbite'Shd Raft- 

sftdi 

nt An l^^r.^ftwy afliwM 

or An jQrd^oes <»;<^dow 

the ^ ^ Ckdovkt»k Bitt 

not Icf^g/appEDfiip, l^he^ |^Wu afiUled on fbe 
% jm DOrdk of OkAKeftetlhire <the 

' • , ■ ' 'foW 
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of Warwickihtre ^ijkJ the whole of Worceft^rfhirc 
The Camubii* attacked it oa ^ north and weii:, and reduced all 
SlitO]»^rev aU S(ai^rd0ure:i nearly all Warwickihire* the little 
detaoheddifbi^ of F^tlhiret and the eafl: of Chelhire *\ And 
the Silures marahed mto the center of their dominions, ^hdued 
their renmmitg itoheinoas in North^^Wales^ and put a final pe¬ 
riod to d||k empire 

The^iiMil^e the Bfttifi) inhabitants of £afb>Cheihire. But the 
Britilh ic^ahitnOits of Derbyfhire were the Icehi,. who under the 
condu^ of their injured princeis cut ieventy thoufiind of the 
Romans and Romaiu^etl Britons to pieces, and deilroyed their 
three towni <of Venilom Cokhefter and London Thefe , 
confined of two diRiii£b tribes One of them was the Proper 
Iceni, *^ui is dettominated loeni by Aittonimis, Cenimagni by 
Cftfar, Oetiameaiby Raven]aias> and both Cenomanni and Ceni- 
manlli by Hsohord **. The ^nuine and proffer name there¬ 
fore muliil have been Cen-f, Y-cen-i» or Cen-om-es; and, tlie 
appelknons of Ceidfflagmi^ Cenimanni, or Cenomanni muR have 
been metely accidental and rekdve *\ But both denominations 
wefo undoubtedly coseval with, the firil liettleineints of the tribe in 
And were oiadoubtedly derived together with the 
firfl fottleta^f k 'foem the Gendhiaiuii of Gaul 

Several dMIions of the primittve Brkons appear to have re¬ 
tained the ‘rtalfic* Of the>^A(lOei of which they were originally 
members, bright migrated, in oidonies 

to Bdtarb;' SuCh (of 'Soiiienretfoirie, defoendod 

froth the i^aedtii of*Gtelt"a6ii dut)daed«hy the 'BelgWof Ihuop- 

ihiye. Such worn the' ^btoOes or Masmi^ who<wem evidencly 
a tribe of the^hath^ iieiibabkants, 
dudd {asl 

Such were the Attrebates, who were af 

thb* genuine nSfeUallfttefri of 

the Bibroces*^. ^bh 

Che Caletes bf Ihid dterlyBff i^Ond^ 

having'l^oth tfe Aip•^^felatBs'and the^*'!^ 

ihemf. Andyudi'wtei^mddibteaiy^ldeft^ 

being 
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th^ aborigines of the m th^ 

ceitainly n c ver pmethrsittwl’ ' far* into t!*c ii£afi^vas :»lhe Caiiiif the 
gi^at ciici-nies of <;he^ Beigae arid - %>€ ^ooiiij^aewatof.th«^ BeJgic 
Tfiriovaiites; lay immediate to the foath of thei% and as they 
thernleliies Md ttiider Bbadicea <teftroyed ^the loi^ of London, 
thtk^ it was lifo colony or tnunkipium like Vefiaiam or €oU 
cheftci*, and coiire<|uentJy was nov like them, inhabjlg^ by the 
Rdriidiis, inhabited as it certainly was by the Belgic 'fP||pvantes 
ih'i^rticnlar, 'and iffeqnem^ aa k.ccatainly .w<», b^ ttkmy of the 
Belgic traders in generai :. : : ? • ^ 

The other nation of the keni is called Coritani; hy- Ptolemy, 

• Cotii by Ravennas, and Corir and Coitanni by Richard’** The 
Itineraries of Richard and Ptolemy mention a city bcloj^ging , to 
this people and call it Ratis-Corion, exhibiting the name Corii 


in the pofiefllvc cafe plural, and writing it with the Greek ter¬ 
mination Ko^tatv,'' And feme otl\er litailar terininations Occur in 
Antoninus ^id in both; Ptorotone and Canti6{>ell8 in Richard, 
Cat<nrra£lpni and Glebon in Richard and ^toninils^' and an in¬ 
finite yinffety in RavennasThe name of this tiaCion therefore 
appeals plainly to have, tejen Corii, Cqritaiii, arid Coitaimi. The 
laft appdlatipn of tl^in/ which literally fignifiife The Wood- 
landers, 19 evidently.idefivj^:fi^omvth^ or ^oods which 

more ^|>articula^ly covered th® iurface of fheir country **, And 
the two Oth^a ^ clearly derived iromthat one remarkable cir- 
curniiance . %]theh pondi^ori the> extreme wcwdlneis of 

their A fefeieht aj^n^nt^ tH^ fe)ynefs of their num¬ 

bers and tjie irifigii^^c;y"of their luj^puir CotH mean 
theldtribe People WdOwi-tan iriapOk^ Corii. 

V®ty nearly rine extei^ye foreft, 
the pecpif tnli^ ^have .be^ ^rtainiy few and the Rate rnuR hrive 

been 

. .Thpit'.dennn^^^ Were' ririj^ally ^.dlRfefl' fram^the 

Were' fubjed orily^tri 
Wi^. ^vertfed Jonly'by their own-', 
'hf. vd^h^riated" Ratse - iri the ;lti- 
<^h^* A^ntohhtris ^''j|aWririaGb.. thri copies 
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ziearlx of Ptokmy*s Geography,, and abiblutely and only Ragae* 
in Richard's Roman doibriptikH® of Roman Britain Tlie real' 
name therefore. muR be equally. Ratas and Ragse,. the fisrmer im¬ 
plying the town to be fixed upon the currentsand the latter 
inipoiting it tqbe the tapital of the kingdom. But, in the great 
weakneisof the Corkanian Rate, tlie wlde'^difperled inhabitants 
of the country muR have b^n greatly expofed to the dangers of 
iiivafion,. and have lain an eafy prey to any enterprizing nation 
about them.. Such very particularly were the Iceni upon their 
fbuthern border. And thefe had accordingly invaded their king¬ 
dom and*fubdued it before the coming of the Romans, and had 
given the mixed *e3^reflive appellation of Iceni Coritani to the.. 
conquered inhabitants of it 


*’Leigh*‘s ,N. H. b; ilk p.42.—* Camden jp, 420.— 3 This^ 
road I travelled in the auUimn of 1767.— ‘‘So 'X-»ean, Loan 
—-BeaLd» Bold—Neaght, Nought — Eald,. Old — and 
Slicaw, Show.r ’ See b. I., ch. vi. f. 2. — * Tacitus Agric.. 
Vit^. c, xxi. paulatimque difcjefllim ad deliniii^nta vitiorum— 
Balnea —; idque apud. imperitos humanitas vocabatur. 

' As early therefore us the year fy die Romans ufcd hot baths 
in Britain (Dio p. 1007).^—Iter i.orii of Richard and 14th of 
Antoninus,, and, Richard ® Rcr loth, iith, and 12th.-— 

So the Roman town whioh. was conRru<fled at the hot wells 
of Provence in France was denbminated Aquae (iAquje Sextias). 
by the Romans,, and is now denominated. Aixi And there were 
certainly fome medicinal Iprings at Wells as well as at Aix, 
however thole ^are unnoticed at prel^it$ bs thefe a^lilally were 
no the prefent century, — ” Sax. CHroik p. 22.*—” See Iter r8 
in Appendix.—*’ Leigh'^s N. H. b* m.,p. 42;— The Nat^Ilifr* 
of Lancalhir^&c. vciy gTavely: iuformk 'hs b.\ iik'p;l 42^1 That 
Buxton* is mentioned#by Luciui. And this l»^ild^'iOTbitibii has- 


been carefully copied from him by almoft ajl tfe 
fince.^** Baxter in Iceni.— ** Caelar^p. 172, Eccl. Hift. 

lib. ii. c. 2'9 Ptolemy, and Tacitus Agric. y it..•ik xviii.r-r Ann. 
lib».xii«*c. 40*.—** Bede p. 7(15^ 766,* 767, and BranCgena 
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in feicliaVcl p. 24 . 13 . the fame with Sraimogeniofnv oae Tuiving 
the Roman and the othet the Brifhli plti]r4* Ann. lib. xii. 
€. 40 . and Agric. Vtt. c. xvuL-^ ** Richard p* 22 .Ptolemy 
and Rchard pv 22 . in Rrannogenium. *V'Richard p; 24 , Sa^ 
linae* Branogena^ and Alauiia.^** Richard p. 24 , Etocctum, Ban- 
chonum, Unconiuni, and Benonae—and p. 26 , Carnabiis vkini 
Poitanni.— “* Richard p. 22 .— Tacitus Ann, Hh. xiv. c. 32 and 
33 .*--*' Richard .p* 26 . — ” Antonine'^s Iter 9 ^ Caefar p.* 92 * 
and Richard p* 26 . and 3 d Iter,'*—SoMar'co-manni in Caeiar 
Caefar p. 172 .— ** B, I. ch. iii, f, 2 ,— Caifar p. 172 dtc. 
Tacitus Ann* lib. xiv. c. 3 a and 33 ,*»-See^alfii J). !• ^h. viii, 
f. I.—.** Richard Iter 14 . and p. 26 .—Coritavi fJands for Cori- 
tani, as Bovium for Banchorium, Calleva for Wallen (91 Wal¬ 
ling-ford), 2 tod Cornoninorum in Ravennas for Gornavionim. — 
&chardTrer 4 ^ p*'t 6 , 14 , and 15 ^ and Antoninus Iter i ^nd 2 , 
Attd Ravennas has a titunber Of ^vords, Raveimat^e, Me- 
lamoni, Termonin, Omire, Ardaoneon, Cimetzone, Metambala, 
Macatonion, Otriconion, See. See a miftake therefore in Mr. 
Pegge’s Difiertation on the Corhajai annexed tol his Coins of 
“Ctiiiobeline p. 119 .—^'^Ricliard p. 26 .—Bajrter.—” Ptolemy*— 
Richardlter 14 , ^ind Antoakiias Rer 6 and and Richard p, 
26 and 36 .—A little‘above,the Weft-Btidge atLeicefter, fays 
Leland, the Sore cafteth o»ut an arm> and foon aft^r it cometlx 
in again and maketh one Areasn of Sore. Wkhm this ifle ftand- 
eth BlaOk Ffiars* And afterwards at the Morth^Bridge the Sewe 
hreaki^h into two arms again, and ihiMateth a laige meadow* 
-And a little land-broo^ falleth into one of theie latter arms, 
pi 14 , vcai I.—Ridiafd p. 26 . 

. '4 ■- ^ , 

« 

. ' p 


is Ration iprhtph was mi|»ediatelf conneifted 

Waj^^ The title of 
i!o oim is ptoyed hf 

. taoipswraim -of three Rop^iifii'joads M it., one from aoo- 

• 3 , ther 
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' ^ *" 

ther from'Cocdtttn, and il lMr4 l^sKonium. *Vh.c ap- 

proadi of tho 'the firft to I^^W^ngton is deafly marked by the 
name of ^retton and Staettoia^cbi^L befwkt the third and j^rth . 
mea^fid mile; The .Mancunian road mhil 

hav^^ iffu^d ont*of ihe road from Manchefrer to Blackrcde about 
t^e termination of Hoc^o^lanep have pa^d^y Eccles, and have 
ranged thrpu^, Barton to Warrit^ton. Withiii the compail 
even of the pfefont c«pt«ryj .:Hodge*ltne remained the one great 
road to Old Trafibrd and to Mandieftef from this quarter of the 
country* ^ And near the bridge of Baiton the Boman highway 
has confign^d the, appellation of the Streets or the Street-j^lds to 
four meadows that range fiaccellivefy along the. northern mar- * 
gin of, the Irwell, at ;once the meeiiorial of its exiftence and 
the indication of its coutle, .The left mtdl have certainly com* 
inenced from the fration at Bltckrode, as the Qomans had cer¬ 


tainly a fration at it« and a^ it was about the fratumary difranee 
of eighteen Roman miles from Wariii^on, and muft have 
courfed, I fuppolet ‘by Strangcways in the townlhip of Hindley *. 
And juft beyond the yillage of Aihton and . dole to the hall of 
Haydockp on a flight deviation of the prefent road to the right, 
it very plainly appears, ^teritig the paddock at a large alh* it 
continues along it abom frx hundred yards, and then regains the 
rectified imeof^the: prefkit road. about three hundred 

yards aloi^ the edge of dm paddock, it croftes the hack-*avenua 
to the houft;: ^nd is fuelled t6 admit the plane of it. About 
three hundred yardsvOf Jthe mad are very perfefl, and an hun* 
drcd and. fifty in the middle almoft as^jerfecl as they.were ori¬ 


ginally. thefe hundred and fifty yaFds tlie road is ,^11 very 
fairly mundd<J, and has a fharp fldpe of nind or ten yards on 
eidser fide.from the crown to the borders* ^ ^ 

: ^ll thefe;roads muft-have*.met .at the old ford over the 
kilwfty. There the*.nor^rn and Ibuthern ro%d alw^ met, 
w wMy Into the tofm fr^m'^eihirc, 

evdn tothe day^ of onir^Sevtoftr il^ty and of the 

peefruthri^e; ;Anft the above^imittltmed Btre^ points 

ounthe., comfr c^^thc lies di^ 

X “ rc£tly 
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li^ the Ime betwiid: die old tlioad^le thit dto 

toad now ^>rms in orderim reidtllie hdSljfse. Htse f^beteSMf, 
jilil upon the ftrd mf the Mbti(^». t <hw i a a % thoc^ 

eqe^ly ovettfaadbed by antlcfaariaii* aOd ftiyat e u by trodhAen. 

The fypi at the extremity of toae te {sdhxrts; an4 led 
direfbly into e eilia^ wkkh fisom it' k dbnomuieted'Latci!^^ 
It was foraged by a ^ihoal of gvaeel tqkm 3 bed of marie, wae 
about thirty yards in width, aodliad'lltifiieiici^ in' a dty ium- 
mbr not more than two fhdif of Water tij^n k. Ahd tho road of 
acce6 i;o it was by the lone at the angle of Chnrch-^reet,, acvoife 
the level fields winch ate called* the BrOad^howky or Loww 
grounds, and along die ntaigin of the river. Jufi; at tbk lord 
the wildly varying hand of natmte* had planted one of th^ mbfit 
remarkable'fites fiSMr a foitrefs that imagination ean omceive. 
Immediately below Ihe preknt dam of the river,^ the ct^rrenf 
proceeding halhiytother &uth-wefi; ibddefdy diverted to the 
eafi:, but, ibon afier W ar d s turning tb the* ibuth, was feOn cenbi* 
pell^ to flow direftly mmr the old ford to the weft; thus con^ 
eluding the beautiful curve witKitt a few ynxiis fbona Us com- 
mencemenc. And widiin* the Compra^ of this oixtue, I appuftiend, 
muft have been theftatioii of,the Romans. This its vidnlcy to 
the riiver, dus its pofition upon: the fbcd,v this the lenurhsible 
defetifibility of Its fibr, all concur to evince. Andthkthe tiorure 
of the ground contiguous hifiSdent^ demonftrates of kfblf, as 
the curve* is ablbJiiitel^ the only'defimfihiir ground tbnt is at all 
icb the ndig^hourfiood' of the idver and the fbrd.. 

CTpoct a ftieam wboib h^geiseft has made it fi«K|tiei»tly the 
bouQdarj^ of'kinigdomb, and vdude rupidliy and de^neft muft 
ever hsm made It fisrinidabte to paifing arxtnei, this fbrd; ^ 
only ceitaih 'paflage over the river fmm the mbtnh dfiiis diantiel 
^ the flialiow at TibnltvaR, nsuft neoeRarify have been a poR of 

in was* Ami upo^'a-bank which frool 

dlebmfii^ «f ttb ietebfnr&oe could afifordimconvtrdeimfofitm 
at albibe nibaftrelb, tetih atfite, masked oar die pkinidl oka- 
mftmn fiic'tiMt men of a fat tt efi asid.placed ifib^y'ou^oiie end 
fiibdi auift as necnfihdil^have beeftofn^^ua^^iinpeitance 
4 itt 
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m So moft Slteotil hnvt tkooght, vrlieo* on ir- 
ntffHW of tlul^ CamAii itie piwlnpes tiieir dbutliem 
iMaglilicnirti v«AI«^ $o pwri^ fot their own ihcomy 
the ifierdikatipii of thi^ Ibutliinm bolder. Jo this prudeot ceih- 
lotion fureeyioi; tho hac&s of tkeir limitary flream» oad d^c 
iK^rd at Warttn|$feOii mdliwily attra^mg dwir &mmediau;c attm* 
tioo» diey fmtA have tmgetfy ieiaod thit temarkabio peninfula* 
and flare kiftantly IMed a ihjBctQQt gacriicm within k. Tlic 
extent of it was ^ich as the ^Aamii fortiiiid at IVIaacheJbr, 
being, like that, abont twelve ilotute-acres in compafs. The 
Hlhmus ki its narnoweil point was oafy about ten yards ih width 
at the height the tide and abotft twenty m hs recefs, and • 
would be eaiily iecuted by a ran^ait tmd a ditch. And a ram¬ 
part of feven or eis^ leet in height, entered as die ibtfioii at Man- 
cheker appears to have been entered, not by openings in the line of 
the vallum, but by Hoping af^nts to the creH of it, would prevent 
all ^lio^e accidental ovetflowings of the land-floods Co wliich the 
grftmd tm& have been previoufly iubjed, and by whkh k is 
now generally covered mappe or twice in a wtnCer- 
When the Romans b^gan to iecuse their new conquers in 
Lancaihke by the confbrudUon of ieveral k^ions, the fame rea- 
ions which 1 ;^ previcmily inducetl the Britons to iele^l would 
equally induce the Romans to detain this little peninfula of 
£md for .the ar& of a regulft iortreis. The ctctent of it indeed 
was iaeger than what they genPiially chofb the compafs of a 
iUtion. But fuck i choice fsm merely founded upon a princi¬ 
ple of military economy, and was metely calculated to prevent 
a greater detail of expences by preclude the neccfllty of more 
t^umeroits de^dants. And the neceflVy number .of defendants 
could ttevpr havo li^n larger Ibr tbi^ flation than for, the CaH* 
trofa at Maqphcdber, as^jai this the fbldkrl<noede4 to defend 
only the brea 4 th;of t^^y yards at the ford ahd the ividth of 
twenty ^ the ifthsaus* The river was> a fufflcTent defence on 
every i^cfaer fide«t qatiying iu all pauts a depth three or four 
pards, and havdtjm»mkably thofe de^ ho]e%e(| flime w^acli hayc 
loog givim t£oe whede fite the fiopular, denominatioa of 

' , X 2 . holes. 
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holes. tAnd the Romaa road from Copeiucm to Condate, 
along the narrow iAhmus and approaching the weftem ranv 
part, muft have gently curved oft ^.righC by thq fouth-weft^m, 
nnnle of the latter, and have edged along the {buthproihde of 
tiiw flation and juil; beneath the ibutherh v^uin*. The p^ 0 age 
' i the river could never have been attempted but during the ab- 
lenoe cf the tide; and during that abfence thifi road muft have 
been fafely travelled^ extending along dxe lower bank of the 
river* and leading over the ford to the high grounds of Latch* 
ford. 

Such was the iite on which the antient Cafthim of the Ro« 
mans and the more antient town of the Britons'were 'conftru^ted. 
But fo it is'Uot now. The gteateft fti*ength of the ifthtnos, and 
the point moft direftly oppe^ed to^the current/ was about thirty 
yards in breadth.. So abroad it was^ after it had hsea for ages 
lilently corroded and^vlolently plunj^red by the wafting waters. 
And about tkir^« 45 ve yeata ago the river bringing down an cxr 
traordinaiy body of waters from its-native hills* and difeharging 
the iury of it iftredly*againft the oppoftng ifthmus, the whole 
ftrong ftibftance of tlie. moimd began 'to ihake* icon opened, and 
inftantly difappeafach ThoMeri^, havii;^ now obtained a diu 
reft way* knmediately daiarted the rounding courfe of its cur¬ 
rent, and tvaasierrad the ftta of tike fortreft ftom the northern 
to the ibuthem baid:; leaving its o|<l important ford to become 
merely a. iludgy> way into* a pafture, and giving up its* old 
portaut ohtoifeai to be p/fttkioaed by aa liedge and to be. grazed 
upon by .pattle; ' . ’ ‘ ^ 

This ftadon^is uiftdtjahtadly the * fame which RSvennas Qxes 
fbmeu^re neanClkafter, and towhich he gives fhe aameof Ve»> 
ratinum ^Ura^n^tlse Fei^^own f.. The oeirtaincy »of n ft^km 
atWarsaknge6n;«i akid^the'^gteat fimiliait^ in the i^me of ¥er»- 
tinilttl to kVi'fbihi togetbee kfbfticietit'evbletico that tho'ibrsner 
is meaniv by Itio^ kftiaii’v And popular fxronunmation lof 

the farmer name fti«.fimilsri^ inftjfi greaterv^Warrhtgton beang 
impiulbr^ jeamijnpxc^Warratiti MiA 

in the^ieeordl of Boitidfiayiiit is weittea WaRiotwa*^ .it 

is 
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i$ ib written from the i^nte cuftomary inbRitutlon of ^ L for 
an ft in the language of oiir Satbn anceftors, which the name 

ofthe Wiltihire AmbrMbnfyns changed in the*fame records into. 
Amblelbuty^ and fiom which theappellattOnof^rum, fheSearo** 
by rig of the Saxon chfonicle,<hai been long altered into Saliibury ^ 

At the dHlance of a few miles h*om this* Ration, but on the 
fouthern bank of the Merfey, wei*e formerly diicovered more chan 
twenty oblong pieces of lead*- lome of which were faid to be 
inferibed IMP. VESP. VH.T. IMP. V..and others IMP. DOMIT.. 

GOSS. 

AV G. • GER. DE* The difcovety is fufficiently authciiti-- 
CEANG. • . • 

cated, and the infcriptions are intereftingly curious* Thele 
pieces of lead tlie venerable futher of our BritKk antiq\;^rians 
has coniidered as the memorial of Ibme viftory which the Ro*- 
mans\)bt»iineS over the Ceang^ oj the inhabitants of the north- 
weftern region of Chefhire ** And this is certainly the light in 
which the hrR obvious reflexion prefents them to the mind. 
But the late antiquarian of Gielhana College has queRioned the 
juRnefs of Mr. Camden's opinion, and has advanced a.very dif¬ 
ferent one of ills own. He conRders them, merely as common 
pieces of le;*xd, licenfed cmly for the market by An inicription of 
the name of the reigning emperoiv and fecured to the pre^rietor 
by another inicription of the name of. his nation, and Orhrown 
by an accidental wreck upon the Riore of ’Cheihire. ^ And^to this 
his account of them Pr*. Stukeiey^hsA^iven^ the of *his 

own commendationBut the accounc.is aRiiredly wrong, and 
will appear to be fo from thiaone aeguo^t only.. 

The ChbQiire are not the»only pieces of lead which Iwe been 
dHbovesed of a Rmilar form and wh|i n fimilajc. hpicopdotu! In 
the reign of oyr eighth*Henry an oblong f^lMnCtbe .Rum metad 
was\haown up by the^ plough near Odbyhole *ai 
bearing this fn^briptlon, Tf. CLASPDiyS iShESA&r.AVG. 

R M. TRm R vail. IMP. XVl .DS; ftRITASr N In 


^^Leland in Ws *3’ W Aui} CLAUD. 

P.V0IL m Xiviii 

4enp. iSS. 
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pridkht century dikcwm^ witli^ 

U>e /autie county, having tbU IMP. DVOK. AVC^ 

ANTONINI ET VERI ABMEIHACajLVM ^ Afid, a t:hir 4 
was dug up abopc ^hiaty^x yeat^ agp in Tothihire^ exiiibitlng 

riiefe words, IMP. CAES. IJqMTXAN. AVQ^OS. Vll » Of 

BRIO. 

rh^fe the firR was certainly a trophy. This the words D£ 
BRITANNIS would ^Riciently us of thetnielves. 

This the remarkable impre^ont^na^partknalarcoht ui^deniahlj 
evinces. The words are too generJit ifi>r the purpofes of Dr. 
Ward's iu|^pahtioQ» And the coin exhibits exaiStiy the {ame in- 
feription, together with a triumphal arch, the figiiic of an horfo- 
man at full ^eed, and two trophies \ This piece of ^ead there¬ 
fore was efedbed a« a miiitafy tnstphy, and the inicriptioo upon 
it DE BRlTANNIS as the mefiiortai of a vidtoiy which the 
Romans gamed over the Hasdui, the Britons of thefe parts of 
Bomeriet^ire* And ^dh tlie Greiham ProfdTor with an inge¬ 
nuous incxynfift^acy adknowiedges them to be Such theieforc 
muR ai^ he the Che^re pieces of lead, and fuch the infeription 
DE CEANOIS upon them. This every principle of atialc^y 
prodaieas tliem to bo Molded exactly in the fame fi>rt of figure, 
and prelenttng exal^y the ialfne fort of infeription, they inut^ 
both have been fbrxa^ wkh the lame defign and mferibed foi 
the fame end* 

The equaUy obidng piece of lead which was difcovci^d in 
the more ibothetly regbsii of SoivierfetBiire mufl have been 
equally erefled as the redord of a vlAoiy over the inHabkants of 
it. This the fame pritteiples of analogy allert. And this the 
PmjfeAbr again inbonhftensdy acknowledges In the joint mgn 
of Aureiius Aioaoiiiiiiii.acid,<Lt. Venus att iniiireedtion of the 
duf had been*iis9^nKBed the Bottums. And tbisthpnumeiiit 
was fftemocy of the '^ch there^e txuiil 

hafve been sdib Ate odGe with di# Bkra^antes. Snhdeed by Cereolis 
in .the year jt at 7^ ihey attempted co^iow <rfrthe 

yoheinidt^ iiiweaj^>WifT;^te of Ddmkaah or the’ybb^ ** hut 

m/impmfk ib ««p2ii* Ibdttced ^ baBirg^tSi and 

erefted the ufu^ moDUtment of their victories, the leadto pisrte 

‘ . ‘ and 
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a|«d micriptimi natur^iy va-* 

rj^ ka it;$ ipiamie^ ^ plail^ Ia^ its weighi; ol 

thei’^n^ticlred mtiotk Mng £pa|f^Anie$ exprefsly iafcabed 
i^e plaited in tbe two ifoift thie I9R; ai )4 being 

times^xplakifd only by the place of its erefliony as in the third; 
and the wci^ being fomptijane^ one hnndsed pounds^ s& m the 
laA; fom^ami^s ooJ^ isx the thk 4 ii .and iomaetlmcs UKuide. 

Ie 6 , as in fitR pn^h^ i 

^he Che^^ pieces of weie originally delignal by* 

the Ronmns a$ a moonment jCf tiinmph and^ ihe^ recordr of # , 
vi^ory over th$ Ceangiw ' .And this delign of them afcertaina. at 
once the poiition of thefe CeangL. Being die fecyaiits of the 
Camabii*bnd the attendtott npom their caetk, th^ Jived in the 
BDCtliern borders, of thdr conntryf and in the m:wRky.girOohds 
particukiriy which Rill extend for mtiy miles ty Kormn Riuich<* • 
erne and FrodRiam.alnng.tbb ihore. of the Mer&y, io'thele 
grounds were the pieces dug up, and invthem muR the vkkmy 
have been obtained.. And the Ceangi over; whons >it was, gained' ^ 
were very diftiniRr ihom the tharcc tribm.wttbb whcmvdnsy hav^ 
been often con6nmded$ ,froai»the Cangiv^t^ho^^bos^ied 
atcly upon the countiy* of the Ieehi;» and tnsdb.feherefbre - 
have inhabited the wild extent of ^Cannock EoreR tin .Staflbni»- 
fbire; hom^ the Gaitigani^ whole habitations flretched along the 
weftern ihore of CaernaryonIWe; and from <tite Cabgu,/who 
dwelt amid the Ibuthem. hills of WeRmonsland ’V Sepamted ' 
fiom the fi^ by theinterpofing. CaTiiabii». and f«om' the; let^id 
by the intervening Camabii; and Ocdoviees,together, tiiey were 
equally fbpatamdaRom. tdse laR by the whokmimAediaee a^ion 
of the Silhmtii. , 0 • . - : ; ' * » 

* > e • 

Bat dbe dates of . tfaefe ia$»i^t»oiia ase (dmks#% dt&re^ 
one tieier!^ to*# vidtoty. m reignr of Vdpatei^ir^Mid'^ I#’the < 

year yd par€iqulady»» ai&dsie mho:; m. mpi^ of. 

Domitian. The farn^<««£»ip^bai^^ joibriptions of < 

NcaidvSomec&tlhii^^ ]olk:o wdhoui;qndiaQato«^ ' 

of tiw >#outfti^; wsd tik lastqt^Vldmwdie^lii^o^^ 
SonciUSoAe^tihtie* aad>1^adhfliiiB»r • toaheTuppia^n. of a iiii)* 

fequcnt 
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^ticnt hifiu re^lioii. But the fomer ‘ has be!bft“ fojiegligetitljr 
' copied by the perfons who traniimtl^ed k that k caniK)t 

fee depended upon at all with t( 3 ?fhe y^ar 6f its date. This 

appears at once from the glaring abflirdity of it in giving the 
appellation of Emperor to Vefpalian and to Titus in the fame 
in&ription And this equally a^^^ears from the confideration 
tfff this certain faft, That in the year 76 the Ceangi of Gheljurc 
hild not yet been attacked by the Eomans at all. In the fum- 
jwer^of 78,’ when Agricola aflum^ thdcommiuid of the troops 
wii^ln the illaud, the whole range, of our north-wefreiix coafr^ 
including North-Wales and extending to Scotlat^d^ was yet un-; 
fohdued by the Roman atims. The moil foutluirly of thefb Bri- 
tonSf ^the Ordovices of North-Wales* had been preVioufly at-' 
tacked by Suetonius Paulinus; but all the-more liottherly Brl- 
tobs were-firfr attacked by ^ricdEa. Having totally reduced 
tl^ former in the autumn of 78,*' Agricola equally reduced the 
jLj^er in the fummer of-79. This therefore is the higlieft date 
feowhich any Chelhire infoription can poliibly refer, as the county 
wafit’ firft attacked and frrfr conquered in this year. And this is 
sUib the lowcft to which ahy infeription concerning Vefpalkni 
be poffibiy reduced, as he died upon the twenty-fourth of 
June in this year. And to this the original infeription mull 
have a^aily Jreferretl, and mufr have been thus written, i>m». 
WES#. Villl. T. V£SP. VIL 90ss/ 

• ^Satly then in the canapaign of 79, when Agricola icd his 
'troops fo the conqui^of dLancafoire, the main bo% appears to 
have ad vanced by the way of WarringtonTlie inhabitants 
of the norih«wefrem region of Chelhire, thev hardy CeaOgi or 
herdfr^en of the Carnabiiy were iecure in the protedimi of their 
marfhes, and hadvhot yet fobmitted -toiitbe'Roman arms. But 
Agricola puifrtod triaem to the kfr retreat 3 of th^r smrihes and 
tl^ ibmiks of the .^^riey, there a^acked and defeated ^lem near 

rikhy forded the Mez£^ ihalliow near* Wafrmgton, have 
entered the co^u^ of the*'BritiiH 

» fortrefs 
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Jbrtreis of Veratinum. This was intended to guard the ford, 
and mtiil have been th^sn Ikiited on every fide by the great wood 
was afterwards denominated the Forcft of Derbyfhirc 
Arid the ’detachmient which vhad been probably fent oyer the 
Merfey at Stret/O^d, atld bad taken the fortrefs of Mancunittoa, 
muft as probably have cjostinued its route dircdtly to Ribchefter 
and Overboroiigh, have Jbiated the fortrefles of Rerigonium and 
Brenaetonacae^ and haye .re«»united with the army in thb county 
of Curiftherland* - > . 

In each of thefe fortreffes the detachments, acting undoubtedly 
Upon the, famo princi|des with the main body, muft haye/fuc- 
ceflively left a competent garrifon. .On each of thefe fortreffes 
muft Agricola at the end of the campaign have cohftruded a 
regular'ftation and have fixed a: reg^ular garrifon* This muft 
have been the cafe of Bremetonacas aud Veratinum in particular, 
though the ohe is firft mentioned by the lateltinerhry of Antoninus 
and the other by the later Chrfrography of Ravennas. Both of them 
appear from their Britifti names to have been originally Britifh 
fbrtreftes, and neither of them could have retained thofe names 
if they liad not immediately been converted into Roman Rations. 
Veratinum was not upon the courfe of the great wad from Car* 
lifle to the ibuth, and is therefore unnoticed in the earlier Itine¬ 
raries. The road, pafting fromX^arliile to Blackrode, did not 
proceed from Biackrode to Kinderton in a ftraight dire^ion and 
the line of the prefent road, bpt, taming to the left, rounded 
by Manchefter to it. And fucb appears to have been its di¬ 
rection fti^ ,two centuries afterward fi|;om the Itinerary of An¬ 
toninus, > , 

But in the fourth century, fome time after the date of Anto- 
nme’s and before the period of Ravennas’s Itinerary, the’ courfe 
of the road was changed.. As it circled by Manchefter, the 
diftance betudxt Blackmde and Kinderton was about forty mea- 
fured miles, fiot if:tH| (foe was laid dire&ly through Warrington, 
the other could be only about thirty, , , The courfe of the great 
road wass^thcrefore dfeerted :from-IWancheftW to Warrington, 

• ..T; ■ And 
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Anii have ieveral iodances of the like diveriions aoioog the 
RomanSf new roads ooi3ilru£ted r by the Romans of the later 
ages beoaufe the old took a cp^derahl^^ roond la ooa- 
A^tieoce of our own par|icukrl )4 the ftauoa of Veratiaum, 
which betoe ,perhaps only two vidbaX w^s to it» and had 

a ootine^Iion by them with MancnniiHn and t)eva only^ was 
pjapsd upon the courie of a geeat road^ was necdSarily inierted 
ha the later Itinerarie&y and xieceRanij ^JK^ed the notice of 
the tranicribiiig Chorographer. And the prei^ appearance of 
the Roman road at H^yddck conSixiis ^ <^Hnion. Conilrufled 
entirely with red earth apd the red rock which form the na¬ 
tural it ftiU trains all the great convexky whicli was ori¬ 
ginally given it, and muR therefene have been coiiftruifted by 
^the Romans of the later ages, and have been fpeedily deferted 
in thie'^paiticttkr .part of it by the Britons or Saxons after them. 
And the direfriOti of our great nocrii^weRsem road%vas now £rd: 
diverted hem IVtocheRer, by ^kh it bid hitherto gone, and 
was now hdl paariod thwmgh Wamtigtop, through which it 
oontimies to go to the pr^mt moinent. At the .fame period 
undoid’tedly the other {part of die mad, which had previouily 
lairyed ^^ili Cotidsie l^^Mediphnum end by Uriconiuin to Wall 
near ddeidideld .was laid dinei^y as it now tends over the 
hills of ^d the* Rations of CheRerton 

and Beri^Baid^. ( 3 heRei^ is about two miles to the north 
l>f and Berry-Bankis aRoist one mile to the Rmth of 

SiOfie. ‘ R^mter is;Aiffimantly ch^adterized as a Ratioo by 

its name, and the Jattm* by tl^ .name of WuikreHB^r 

which it bears in a vwy antient record And, the latter is ad- 
dirion&y m^pked by » htmp ppan a loRy hil), extending abput 
two hundfed yam m dbuneimb Secured a douUe vaUum, and 

. ■ . 

JciH^l^jKs ««s«am«d 

iliat ^imt % ^!See Oidb^. Jlnixmii^ where he 

jwiyy ^adilte and 

c Llhuyd’s 
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1^1^ p^ 5* BaitiborGiii^ iif NertkumberkAd; 
was cidled I>m4a^«yrh m W'ar-tcrmi bj the^ Brkcms of tho 

tell ismtnry (Menoius CwThus we have X^cidi or ftoch 
waser^ and Bulltel or Biarftef'te te iame towor ainofig the 
Bncom (iee^ I)l6£ttea»i CeKi^oe Roch, and Richard 
Antooimis for te ttea); O^ia aiid Cecia for the fome Eqpor 
among the Spaniards. (te'Wl. ch. vit4 f. 3.)$ Ltlite« 

Asiip Sldhi, and CeniMitt Cwhellfnan, Liber Ltellus, and 
many others, among the Romans; ^ and Malmor jpsrhky Fur* 
pura Purple, Tempora Temples, and Hariy Mary Sarah and 
Dorothy popularly ibftened into Hal Molly Sally and Dolly, 
among outfelves. —*■ * P.' 46^.— * Phil. Tranf. A. D. 17J5 and 
1756. p. 696 and 697.—^*Caraufiu8 voLL p. 177.—i^ItimCuriof. 
p. 145*-*-* PhiL Tranf. p. 687.—® Camden ibid.— ‘® P. 699.— 
** P. 698. — " See Phil. TranC p. 695.—** And this infurredion 
is obviouflj^ alluded to in Juv. 14 Sat, 

Dime Mauromngi ^ttegias Sc caftra Brigantom. 

—That the Romans frequently made inicriptions upon leaden 
plates, appears from Dion. p. 475 and Tacitus Ann. 

l.xii. c. 32.—See the miftakes mBnt.ftoi]^a p. 34, Caraudus 
p, 177. vol. I, and Reinefois p. 30*.-^ *' hfc Hotfol^ p. 316. 
has propofed this objedton, but* has miRaied it. > His argument 
fuppofes both fets of inferiptions to be upem plates of the 
fame date. And Dr, Ward has endeavoured to remove the ob¬ 
jection, but has miftaken* it (p. 697 and 698). The title of 
Emperor is neither given to Vefpafian Titus and Domitian on 
the fame pieces of lead, nor given to^Vefpalian upon one piece 
and to Titus upon another. It is giv'pn to Vefpaiian and to 
Titus upon the fame, and to Domitian upon different pieces.— 
” Loca caftris ipfe [Agricola] capge, ajiuarta ac iylvas ipfe prae- 
tentare: nihil interim apud holies quietum pati qu6 minhs fiibi- 
ti# excurjibuf popularetUr; Tacitus Vit. Agria — *• A record of 
psramlmiatton ikys t!hus of it — It begins where Sonkey Water 
falls into the Merfey—afeends the water through the middle of 
the towniSups of Par Wiiidlue atld Rait^^d—paiTes through 

Y 2 the 
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the xmddle of Bickerftath to Crowfhagfi Brook-—goes to Romei-: 
brook in Aghton, to Cockbeck, to Alt-—gpes beyond the Mofa 
of Downholland to Barton ^U—r^ges beyond the Mofs in 
Hanglowe to the lea—il^llows the line of the iea to Liverpool 
—and purfues the line of the Merley to Sankey Watger—9 H. IIL 
Kuetden folio p. 258,—Galen L ix. c.8. Method! for Italy, and. 
Horsey P..144, for Britain* — ** Richard’s til and,2d and An-^ 
towels 2d Iter.—** Plot’s S^alSfbrdihire p»407 and Lcland’s. 
Colle^banea voL I. p. i« , 


C H A P. 
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^^“j^HESE are th^Komaxi roads* t^t courfed from Mancu-* 
B~ tilum to the nelgM^kiring ftatioiis. • And fuch as they 
are, they, mui): ihare in the great admiration and the high praife 
which the antiquarians have beftowed upon the roads of the 
Romans* ii\ gene/aU But furely thoie criticks have been too la- 
vilh in their ei^q^ums upon thdia* Antiquarianifin is the 
younger fifter of ^iftory, l^s fedate and more fanciful, and apt* 
to become enamoured of the face of Time by looking fb fre^ 
quently uppu at. But let not this be the conduct > of her foberer 
diiciples. Let not the,feQiiblef antiquarian di%race^himfel£ and 
his profeillon by admiring greatly what is merely antient,. and 
by applauding fbhdly what is only Roman. The pencil of Age 
may juflly be allowed to throw a ihade qf refpbdablenief^. and 
to drffule even an air of venerablen^fs, over thfc-^ptodu^libns of 
veiy aptient'Arti And *we ma^ appeal to^ the native feelings of 
every fenlible beholder for the truth of the obfervation. ■ But 
this is all thaf can be allowed^ to the mere influence of Time. 
And the antiquarian thafronce overfteps this reafbnable limit 
facrifices the dignity of fentimdnt to the dreains of aritiquariah- 
ifin, and gives up the realities of Hiftory for the fables of Ima- - 
gination. * 

..The gjreat excellence of the Roman*r6ads is the particular di- 
reflnefs of their courfe. Being conftrufled at & period when the 
laws bf property were fuperfeded By the rigjits of conqueft, they 
WQre naturs^y laid in'the ftraighteft lines frqm- place to place, 
From^this line bf di»fe<9:ion they could not be diverted^ like many 
of our modern ro^s, and thrown into obliquities and angles, by 
the bias of private intereft. . From this line nothing could divert 
them but the iuterpofltion of an hill which could not be direC'lly 

afeended. 
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afccx^ded, 'the interruption of a river whicli c6uld not be direAly 
forded) or the intervention of a mofs which could not he crofled 
at all. Thus, to addnee only a (yiglie the Homan road 

to Slack courfes in one uhint^rupted* fight^line from the Caftlc- 
ficld to the Hollinwood^ while ,tlie modern and nearly parallel 
way to Hutbersfield', one of the diredeft roads that we have in 
the vicinity of the town, run$ curving '^1'the way at a tittle 
from iti and has fro lefs dban twelve or thift^n epn^- 
frdcrat^e aogl^ betwixtt the end of iMewtoh-taoe and the extte^ 
mity ©f Hollinwood. 

I^t the Romah roads appear not to have been confrrpt^ed upon 
l;he mofr fenfible principles in general. The tx)ad over Newton 
Itoth is a mere coae of iand and graved, the land being very 
cc^ions and the gravel very weak, and not coxnpa^ed together 
with any hiccnpctrated cement* . And the rPad at J[Iay£ck b 
merely an heap of lbo£i earth aai Ibfi&i lodc kid together xa a 
beautifrxl cetwexdty, but ready to' yield add open' upon smy llmrp 
comprefibo from the Such rodds coiiiddnever have been 

delinked Hh* the the cm andihe: woggon* Bad th^ 

been 6 they mdft fbhti ba^ been funiowed to the boo- 

tom by the cunang of the whet^a or crtifli#d into the ground by 
.the |MD^te di tdie havd boeh eeblef^ ^iltoely im- 

hy ddhet. Bat tor fribb loojlJi firrvkes tb»^ were not 
hitettdol at Thb ilb Anrp ci^eai^ tli road at Hay- 
docfc IfK^'cleaify demodfri^eSf^ which feared^ leaves the level 
of a yard ^ the cro#n^ ^ thrown aH the reft o£ the lurfafec 
into a briik deicent. And this the breadth of the more, ftattened 
road'^tn^i Failfrtiiotthj^ concurs to'dmonfbate, dhe fiir^pe, 

eVjen nhb' ^hen It has natuoadly ^xead 6ul ine© 
b^ng-nmehoreibah thret.yifitdli. sLd a^heif In wlilllk Both theie 
foada, that eioe for the gp$Bit ;yeftem. way 

4eao itheiiohh $nd titf cammfdp^^ 

Hrbft Chefrer amli lSodi,. sEKuft hsM been: 
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foads that {ehax to have beeo cbnfiruded for the 
caxt; die waggon are fucb aa were r^ulatiy paved with large 
boiildei^. Such appears to have been the road from MancheSer 
to Blaohrode; iuoh appears to have been the road from Man- 
cfaeiler to Ribcl^er; * and inch ev^ently was the road from 
RiboheRer to Overborough But as this ^illeviates not at all 
the ceniiire upon the-nariownefs of the ways, lb the paving of 
a road is obvioufly a very awkward exp^ient at the beft. This 
may lii^ckntiy appear nom thoie boaOed remkius of the Romm 
roads, the Appian and the Flaminian ways in Italy» which^ are 
fo intolerably rough and £0 inexprefiibly hard, tliat the traveflers, 
as often as they can, turn off from them, and journey along the 
tracks at their borders \ 

Many of the Roman roads indeed have continued under all 
the injuries of time and all the inclemencies of climate to the 
preient pericid, and fome few ip esi^llent cbniervation. The 
Romans, havii^ the whole power of the cous^y at their eom>> 
maud and nations of fubjetis to be their labourers ki the work,, 
were not frugal of toil in the difeovery of the i|s^ii^-and in 
the conveyance of them ^ confidet^ble TWs, ihnee 

little or no gravel was to be ^nd along the courte of die Ro« 
man road from the common of Hbllmwood to die cimI oCStreetr 
lane, they dug up a very great qisantity of it akmg the jideaof 
the preient Millbroi^ upon^the former, as the Icmg broad and 
winding hedlow which dtU remains doth maniftftly evipce^ and 
conftrudled all the road from the one to the other wkh it, as the 
peculiar rednels of die gravel along the road does ;evidently 
prove. Thus, what is much more rennirkable, the Stane^Rreet 
in SuiJeK, fen smd leven ya^ in breadth and one yard and'a half 
in depth, is compoied ^irely of dints and of p^bles^ though 
no dkits^ are m found even within feven Ihl^ of the road \ 
And they not funk, like ours, *sn«iy below 

the kvm of the gii^nd about them, hut.riiii^ widi a. rounded 
fii^e €on$d^ii^y :(pr^ce, uale& were obliged 

to climb obliquely^up 4he fide n deep 1^11 or to defeend 
ohlimidy down it. By ikisifnean^ the water never ietded upon 
6 their 
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thal?^trc^ 3 /£rleQtly iks ^^^v^ly ditr 

isfflftlifhed the i;vsorkk iliexc»9rtiiiiB^ce:^4aEii^^ the 

pdlffisat momeot^ -an^ the 4>amlta£^eoa^j[;;^t^io£ ibm^ 
veiy, little from thefe lar^a^to^ a^ate fStmipaUy 

tbe!^e<a: ofrpartimlee aecusMto^v.Thflit thefe ei#a^i»ii^{iac^>have 
«Qt :givc« the J36aiis-^<fh^ 
nbovcrmentioned ftrudturc of all of th^5i». 

dent from the particular roundnels of lome of thep>; without- 
arife ph^f}y^0^thf..wjy 4 e^ qf|t^<?utearoa 
by the Pfito^ ani 

to/the ^l^e tpwi^^ p^ thiR.tpw^s ![?jein;g,4^rpy^d rpad^ 

upfr^quepted. Such^njpft .affuredtyhayq,,pe?;iV.t?'e,G^fe^ 

Iraartiy rounded ro^ at Haydpqk,. An4 feeh WlH Jie?eaftec ap¬ 
pear to have been the cafe with the fbill-remaining uf^n 
Stony Knolls *. . . , , ‘ 

But h^y the' Jlqjqpian ioa%Jbe^*;?Jvpyj5, jal4 lines, 

always ponftru^ted with a 

paved with .^nei, hadfthe tpat^ria&, h^h , bpqp4 ! by 

^>ine irxprpor^cd. cenpient 5 j and .had they hepp all calculated, to 
receive oaisfcs aJa4tp^at;w^^pn8;,; be^n'ac- 

knowWgedio haye:p^e^j 3 ^mial .J'hepadsalmoft 

conftan^ cmfled ffie tiviers,.^ the atrbxi<%e8,. but at 

lhall(^s,.€^ JqrdSi* forq^ of w^usch Nature, others 

Art Implied A By sthis uneans the travelling oil the toads rpuft 
have been in&utely precarious^^havl been regulated by the ;r^ns, 
and have, been controuled by the floods. Such muft have cer¬ 
tainly been the confequ^nce at the fords of Ribchefler and Pen* 
Wortham Uver the Ripble, iuch more particularly at the fords 
of Warrington ^Stretfl^r^ ^and Stpckport over the MerTcy, 'and 
fuch even the fotds 9? Rnouniill and Oarret, over the Med - 
'at'the,way of Tra^etd thdpafeges 

' <^.:Jfun^ahki'. over' i^e the 

jpotn^broohS^,''':, Ohe.;.^ ^flbdfefvdiy'^'t^y* nights;:; wjWiiil, ,^'v^ 
.'cdirhhoti'in ou^l^ca^irb:^^ 

’.depth 'Of,! watet'^UpOh jJ^liitte 'h^ir io 

.the prt^refsnf travel^ ;3Cftu% for want,qf AiSi^ 

‘ '\the 
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^ R6vn^ rcM^d halre been often rdider^ tc^Oable 
4nring winter, and oftentibf a confiderable part of the winter 
together* And thna^ Ibr want of a ftw bridgea, muft the Rch 
tnan mds h4ve<lteent]»iMtod.vftequeiitfy nfelefs, the military 
eommunicatiQii betwoesi the feveial pasta of the iiland have been 
ftequently fts^ieiided, and the Roman empirp within it have been 
frequently expofed to danger 7. 

' From ibmeTdrtiult in the roads Dr* Stukeley infers both the 
Herman and the Watling £itreets to have been never travelled 
even by hories. itin. Omof. p* 104, and 106.-^* Roithmell^s 
Account of Oveftxirotigh,-—’ Horace lib. i. fat. 5. fhcws the Ap* * 
plan to have been as rough in the Auguftan age as it is in 
the prei^t: * 

Hoc iter Ignavi divifimus, altihs ac nbs 
* Pnecin^s umiati; minhs.eft gravis Appia* tardis. 

Camden c. 199. —• * See b. U. ch. ii. f. 2. — ® The Romans 
had veiy few Rations in the ifland at which they had conftrudled 
bridges. Only two are mentioned by Antoninus, Ad Pontem 
and Pontibus. Ahd a third is mentioned by the Notitia, Pon^ 

7 Dr. Stukeley, in the gamine fpipt of an antiquarian, 
commends the wHHom of the nomans for preferring durable 
fords to perifhing bridges. Itin. Cur. p. 72. See aifo a hmtlarly 
awkward expedient for crgihng the rills of vallies mentioned 
o. 82- ' 


II. 

* 

• ^ 

TO the feven ftations with which Mancumum was knmcdU 
ately conneded we may add feveral*others, ,not as the*great and 
terminating ftag^ of other roads, but as internvediate caftra upon 
theft or minute ftations at a diftance from them. And the 
ftation of Mancunium appears to have had nine of them, three of 
them conftrufted with one view, two with knother, and four 
'with another:. 

Z* The 
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'Thc’ibHtrtfi of Maacanhua Oppetet tokove-hfad fhnin!' oaftiM 
mlis'ii^ighbotli^hoDd, ^ d^tlMNSe toads fiom it ta 
l&le/ to Boxtoa and to^Siaek. tec of^thde was at Lktie- 
bomug^ tbe fecondr at’tekldkaai^ and (the diifd. at Banftifdr 
The little ftatien ao C&QMksim w vei^ evidtfiMi pi tiic< ptdens 
track of the mad 4 » Slack? a leoQ&d ftatkm dnseoiiainly pta^i^d 
at Hanford; and thefe neceilarily lead us to exped: another upon 
the other road, a fortrefs conftru^led upon a fimilar iite and cal¬ 
culated for limilac purpoic. r Fa(& coiwJiiftces us of die one, 
^nd anaJe^ jret^it^s pthei:; The ca^up /CadleQiaW 
is ^direfU^ at^ the §M' of ^(S^a^dge^ and within a 

couple of furlongs from the track of the Roman foad. This 
% have evinced before to have been in all pr^phability a pren 
vlous fortrefs of the Siftuntii, but to have extended asking #}( 
the large area which ri£bs eni^eat .over<the reft of>^ ground, 
and which is denominated and is all 

cqualljifrdedned by t!w Caftle-hrllsb ' l.atOjt*lhrtrejS/^ems to 
have been contr^ed into a much narrower ccn9i|>aA9 and to 
l^veheen inclofedt within the ibflhthat ^li^p^aiwlj appears eiu 
cirqiing a. rounded cminenfc near the ce^r and 
about j^ee^i^tths of a; ^ Littie- 

horougn xnuftdiave given denoiblnation to tho V4Uagp« aiid feems 
to have becn'iixed upon the ground which is; about half a mile 
to the eaft of it, wliich is immediately on the left of the new 
road, and which is popularly, denominated Caftle. Thift 
dirciftly under the fteep of.Blackftone-Edgo^ nearly adjoining 
to the courft of the Roman road, and upon the margin of a brifle 
ftream. And tlie fortidcation which gave name to the ground 
is of*lb antient a date, that both, the reinams Of it ‘have va«> 
nilhed from the eye and^ i^mdition.lias forgotten its e^iftj^pce. 
Rot we have better e\^idencas < of <a little ftatibn at Bfan^xd* 
TJbte Roman road* from Manchdfter to Buifton r|nis-cot^erab)|y 
to the weft o£ its general direftion from Stockport, M order tO' 
tottclvat fome intermediate ftatioa. Ir proceeds FfffipiU'-dlteet' 
Fold in BramhaB and it paftei^over StreetSelds b^mnil It, 
iag plainly tawards HanhK 4 «iii^ on the BoUem. Ahd Hawford 
appears clearly to have had three or four roads of the Romans 

diverging 
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iiivei^ifi^ ffeerf ' A VbfliS niit# fi'av’e Crdfifed the prc- 

4etit ToW%o fifa^lesffeJd "abitjpt^*!iialf a ii^ile'to the tioi*€ll of A<t- 

ilfiU heilring Its. a^pelfat^bh 
lAuft' lifecefef 

ebinclded t!#‘dff?ferTliis is the 
t'kiifatrbii'. of^ Ji^bclieftef^jtb"Snxtoni leaving thfe 

httle^ftjAion*at Hhnf<^, ami H)earing direftly for Buxton. And 
two i>ther ihads hiuft have reached k fi^dm ^*o other quarters, 
haVii^g-teb^^s^e^ifhdl^^mes o^ ^o fane in Aldertey 
■fi»r th4*ie quki^smile and to k lane in <!!hcadl& formott 
than a mile together. But fituated as all' thefe three'llations 
wore in aiiWdkA^ly hhder the ridge of our eafteiift hills, 4hey • 
could never ^ :conlbru€(cd ^ the purpoiesnf exploration. The^ 
:c<)^ld icnirefy''to «he fubordinate 

oiie^ ithe ^ c^on of the 

hilisyandjthe hia^M&kaitt^og^ laeinguhe hed^ibry hiuting-placfis 
for cho Soldiers jitllauM^rfdai^ thd cHIls of the Brktih Aijik ' 

Six other A^tidliS the more imnie^te pteotindta 

of Mai9cMtntt^ coo^ru^ed to 4h jnore 

off'tiie rOTjey weff pnotcB: 

their oaldd^'to eo*toute Jhotr^eotat oyg u p on 

roads. genealyihad in,the. 


neighboitihodd of ihchrtotidfOi^ ^ainps^^^ Such therefore muil: 
be^eqtttdly ^^toisdn^the piedoto <if other Radons within the 
kiiigdbltt^ tho^|^'4:liey:]»m iiM^^ by .any of our 

antiijkiaitiftia^i" tfqgiehas heebnpeviotiBy mentioned by a 

Ma^ttiifail^ltnti^toilak,'4ltid tWididir hd^tion pronounced to 
be ^merely a Canl^ to 4he 'iunemier'^r condmded as all of 
-them are ih^tbb laihe^ manner^ they can as little all of them 
catnpi«for^to toninef^af ^aiiy bC^^toin can be forts to explora-* 

dkCinguilhed from to 
their fiiee>‘;|oo low^to 6e the ihe& of ex- 
ploratoy are a|l otohem fu&ciently thRinguiilied 

^dmith^tott^4y4to e)itent ofdbdrAreae^^vtoofmall to.be to 


totobei^^ai^^ •JSvtoed^ao be todones by the expreie. 
’ met^to^'of^tobf tomifi^^he Itomry -of tRichurd, by to ap<» 
’ Z a pellation 
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pellation of Cafter which is given to another of them in ’an an- 
tient record, by tlie concurrence 'of feveral Roman roads at a 
third, and by the great uniformity in the afpe<3: of all of them ; 
they appear to have been fix of thofe tumultuary forts, as Ve- 
getius calls them, which the Romans generally tnade at a little 
diftance from their Nations and for the greater fecurity of their 
cattle and their convoys \ And the Romans fixed them, as 
thefe are fixed, in the moll advantageous fites that the places 
afforded, fortified them, $is thele are fortified, not witli a ram¬ 
part of jflonc or even of earth, but only with large ditches^ and 
lodged‘a fmall garrilbn in them ^ 

One of thefe Chefters is mentioned by Rithard-*^ in his fixtli 
Iter, and is called from its pofition Fines Maximae 6c Flaviai. 
It was placed on the Ibutherly fide of the Merley, on [the right 
hand of the road, and about mulquet-lhot from the bridge. 
This the nature of the ground along the banks of the Merfey 
fijfficiently evinces of itfelf, that £eing the <mly ground in the 
neighbourhood of the road and upon the margin of the river 
which the Romans could ever have felled* for the fite of a fl^ 
tion. And this the voice of Tradition veiy remarkafy confirms, 
afiferting in its own .wild way of detarlii^ the circuinflanees of'•a 
fa£l, that the flones of the ca^Ue at MancheRer were once trans¬ 
ported to that part of the gfoutid which • is now denominated 
Scholes’s Field' in order to conflnsfR a church with them,,and 
that they were afterwards rmoved away iii a fiipemacurai man¬ 
ner and within- the period of a finglh itiglxt«> The fite is< a 
rifihg ground of gravel •and marl, now divided into>twa fields, 
and mud have been *once denominated, as the nearer of them 
is flili called,*, the Rie or River Field* This is Rill 
bounded, by a long deep dkclv upon^ one Rdoy, the na¬ 

tural hollow having, been greatly; widened- b)r the Jlomans, 
and now ranging, in a regular even lijjne more than,: twenty 
yards in breadth and> three in'* depth*. And this was formerly 
bounded by the Red or Read ,brook> which , Rowed (firefly 
under the bank aud'along the hollow, but is- now intercepted by 
the courfc of the new canal; by the rivet Merfey,. wjbich re- 

. ceived 
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ccttved {he currenc of the R^d at the ax:^le, and which rolled 
dire£Ry under the fecond fide; by a large ditch, I fuppofc^ 
cfoffing along the tniddla of Scholes’sPield, .on the third; and 
by a narrchnr hollo^» whidii is now formed into a lane, on the 
Rmrth; But, Iq one of*thoi(e wild flooda to which the Merfey i$ 
pecidiarly fubjefl, the fiver c^ned the foft.bank of Lancalhire, 
and now flows many yards within the county ; having deiierted 
its antrnit bridge of three arches, and havit^ left its antient 
channel tmder the Roma^ cafhrum*, Such n&uR have beqa the 
iite of the little fletion Fines,Maoumse dt Flavhe» being about 
four Roman miles and a half flom the flte of the principal fta*» 
tion, and cdneaiidr^ about two-^tute-acms and a; half wkhin>. 
its limits. Placed near the fl>rd of the hderfey and nearer 
to the^QOurle^of the ready,andd the large eapanfe of ,thefe level 
meadows iv was wdd calcula^d to guard them ho^, to fbcure 
the eonveys*of provlflons that pj^d alot^ th^ One apd over the 
other from«the nei^bounihg parts of Cheihire, and to receive 
them^intO'ita area whan:the fr^ent 'floods prevented a paflage 
acrofs thochaimel'*. Ah^h-Romn road*appears advancing, to¬ 
wards it •from 4h0'<ibuth-ea|tern limits of^the..pariih, traverfing 
the udscde*breadth of ahe^parlfli on ,the> fsmif .and flill carrying 
at oonfiderable * ridge couidh», It is parti¬ 
cularly cocdpicuoua at is> pc^aKly^reprefented as a breail- 

worh and popularly denomi* 

mted'Nk0''(<^< .Tl^ >wafl;eful ravages of the 

Danes in their-yfandeti^' expeditions through thcifland were 
io*RBOiigly hnpmRbd ^spon i^elbgl ,and flmcies pf our> fa¬ 
thers, that the memory of them has generally fuperf<»ied all the 
nther traditbnsofitbliflaiid, and th<^<duroniq}es «ofthe vulgar 
genftially«inflsr#very |vemiEiijfab|e; inpnument to the Danek And 
this mpd is nolictd hta Teaor<hof t4faa as Vluvlly HjraveUed to 
Udiat latn petxedv' ihipe land bebg'defcribed ^ abutting upon a 
ceitain gate (or andent highway) whkh led f|um Qorton-greeu 
to Reddiih, quandam pbrtam itur a Oorton-grehe uique 
Bbikh eai parte aoRraH '•, ^ 


I 


Another 
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Anocber fladou was feated (equally i|ppn the ppurfe 
matt road and upon the margin of the It 'vy^a 'fettled at; 

Stockpoit. Thia town appears evidentlycopampn nett-, 
ter to thrw or fotti* very varioufly dkei^ed rpads pfitlie Romaic 
'fbeHigh-ftreet advances to it from Manoli#qr, ^qd the Pqpp^- 
ftr^t hafteiis to it ftrom Hautbrd *. And in the pari^ of Adhe- 
ton and near the foot of Stalcy-bridge is a third road,, pommonly 
denominated Staleyrftrcet for a’mile-together. A branph of 
this muft haw jhe^ the above-mei^dotte4 tofd^to Stretford* And 
the main line lies pointing eJearly Caftjt^foaw to Smekport* 

Thefe are fore lignatures of a Roman Ration at Stockpewt. And 
the general famenefs in the pphtipnof tlfo and the former fott« 
this being placed* hfce that, npOii tthe hmits two pcQvfoces 
and the ;banks of 4he %aitary Rream* and this being 
like that, in (helipad betwixt '^ Rations, demnttr 

Rrates a fei?aendi .de%h^and a hoRlariiEy m 

nature of both, . This muft IravV heen^Rxed upptt. the lit? of tha 
caftfe ^nd ^e area of tte cattle d>iil nt. jS^PcSkpent.. Tbi^ as. exr 
a^ly. fnch a fite ;aa the^Romana mutt:h;hre ijittantly .feledleclfor 


fochaftation* That 4 s a;foaaU detachediroift;the feyel 

gfound . of the mapket^^pl^, and iceimftfted ^ith hrcHtty hy ^n 

ittlimus. And : 4 iat kia fooaR Square JknoU which proje^s iroin 

the. fouthem ;„&de(Of dnwp ui^on tlie.l^^ 

flope;.of the,mcky .hajadt,,, aniha^ the 

rolling ite rnnfoling torrpnts at of if-" 

have been tbq,.af^ttal.fii;e nC# 

Saxon - refidence, among hpve p^ina^y 

comjaunicated; tts naw. to,tho ^ ^both jye^e'^nf^ 

mmated, Stook-po^t o|;^?aj||e, 

wood , 5 >e ar^A5.i|bQut. 

ftiU mcQmpata%;-i^K^g^^^ the 

fo/ the ford-, l^yq 

or hmidred^l 

And the Rom«> rpad foto E^%^be 0 iiiytnw 

conwian^'^ 

current 
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ciirredt of the Merfey to ap^roacb very near to the CaRle, and 
being evinced by the remaining R^pnei» in the other paits of 
the Oeighbourm^fbanks to have adually advanced up to it* and 
to'have actually.tdcended'the brow in an hollow immediate 
beneath the .ea^m iide*ofk4 : ' . 

. Sueh wa^ the portion of the two Ratkms on tb^ borders of the 
two provinces. But the poiition of the four other Agrarimi 
Rations, is very dldereot from theie. One of the was on 
the right hanijLpf the prplent road to Bury,, imm^iateljr beyond 
Bingleixui Bfook^ and upon the RrR deld in the; parilh o^ PreR.^ 
wich. The fitc was fcnnerly denontiiiated'LoW'-caRer**®, and 
is now denominaihd ibmetitnes H6>iir*.caRle Field, but more p6> 
pularly, ^though to the fame purport^ CaRle«Hill. It is a riling 
hillock of &nd, having a plane Of half acre ^d a Rne fpring 
of tvater under an aged oak; On the one Rde the ground fails 
away ^'om it*brilkfy oeaMhe ro^d anigeridy^t a di^nce from 
it, and had probably > Rnall ditch at the toot of the falL On 
the lecond fide was certainly another ditch, the remains of it 
Rill plainly apf>earing,^ arid the hedge of the field being, now 
placed along chaijawji of it. Tlic lemaiamg Rdes fiarm a v«^y 
Reep flope of twenty ^thiiflgp-five dr fijrty yards and the dkch is; 
ftilb very evident below, now esttendiiag aldng the'wholc of one 


of them, and lately curving rotlnd the angleand proceedhag for 
feVerai yairds along the offhcij^ At the teiteination. of this ditch 
was the entrauoe into the Caftrum, which Ml appears-afcend^ 
inig the b^k' obib|tieIyv^ aisd AiSik^iRked w the eye by thd¥e- 
mamibg hdtlow of lh^HAnd «fiibd as ^diie mtxiultuary llott wa^ 
at tbe diRance neatly of k nnle/Rrdth emrle of ^" rcnaH to 
EibeheR^y douid mbuer br. iRrenthd dsr 
delation t^i& i^lOoie; garnl^^ could not 

ibt;^' bcLn^>^€iUYity ib^ihdnoiivstiys updh lihe 

nioR have beM deigiieidiimly cattle 

wluch.i^uikdaling thd^udjniiiingl^^ Vi ' And fiMf 

ytdie^on|huRuma»W]c^mmi^^ atllmmkuary 

iphe^uhs vdMiSboxpmRfiptifBtoOl^^ itb. 

* 1 • the 
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thi$ ttme of the Romans have been all covered with an exteo* 
iive woody as ib covered it remauied even to the period of ' the 
Norman conqueft. And the cattle which (he Romans muR have 
kept within it were their hogs. For (uch cattle the ycarly-fal« 
ling acorns of the oaks would afford a luxurious feod. For fiich 
t^le the wood appears through many ages to have fhed the an¬ 
nual produce of its trees, and two or three fields that are near to 
•Kcrfall-moor and’ clofc to the prcfent bowling^p^en are ftill 
denominated the Hog-heys. And for fudi cattle a right of 
pafhage even along'the unwooded extent of the prefent moor 
was recently contefted in a court of Juftice, the townfliip of 
Salford aHerting a claim and the lords of KerfaH refelling it. The 
Ibil being ftilf friendly to the growth of oaks, the many acorns 
which the provident crows repofite in tufts of grafs along every 
extended wafte, and which, being in wifiter forgotten and loft, 
<fhoot up into little plants, are <ikUfully rooted up and eagerly de- 
vvoured by the obfervant hogs. Thus was Lowcafter defigned 
:to proteft the cattle of the Romans that fed in the wood of 
Broughton. And thus the moor of Kerfall, which now annuall y 
receives at the races the gathering thoufands of the town and its 
•populous precin^s,. was in the time of the Romans, perhaps in the 
itime of the Britons before them, and certainly for many ages af¬ 
ter both, a wood of oaks and a pafture for hogs; and the little 
knolls which lb remarkably diverfify the plain, and are annually 
.covered at the races with mingled crouds riling in ranks over 
jranks to the top, wer^ once the occafional fleeping<^pkces of Ro- 
porkers aiid the o^idiondl feats of Roman herdfmen 
. But fettled as the ^rt of Ldwcafter was at one extremity of 
-thodbng'wood/ it pretty pilainly required a eons^fpcmdent fort at 
rthe other. And fiich waft the^high mount mf gnwcl and land 
:Whlch :dle$ tapering . fiom ha ample fbsdb, overlooks the whole 
extent of the.pi%infU wood, and h now ^nommated Ralne&ow. 
Ttadhioii afiefva. h tn he*tl^ an ant^tcamp: and, as it 

^only an hz^pilat plane df anao^andan half at the top, h can^ 
-not be «the fite^of any but .m. Agrarian camp. And it carries 
xfxsidif the iktiafS;appat)i%eea^w^ having a fteep de^ 
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fce]l!it on ifevery <ide; <Mtches the hill, and a brqok 

flowing at the bottbmi The banks are much fteeper and higher 
than the* banks of towcafter,* having a Iharp delcent of an hun¬ 
dred yafds upon one fide^ a iharper of eighty on another, aiid a 
ftfeep f^ili of fifty and a gentle one of an Jiundred in the boggy 
grounds beyond bh the reft. The ditches, tvhich are very vir' 
fible on one fide, wldich’may 'be eafily traced along two others,' 
and which forth the prefent ditch of the field on the fdurth, arcl 
not at the bottWrh of the flope, but conlfideralily above the mid¬ 
dle of it,’ and are twenty-five tw'cnty and fifteen yards * in 
depth.' Andjthe eptranceis the prefent road of acceft from the 
Moor, the road coming up the lane from tlic brook, and afccnd- 
ing dire<3;ly the fteep of the hill **. 

Another little ftation was placed within the Vale of Brough¬ 
ton, in the prefent townftiip of 'Pendleton, and near the extre¬ 
mity of the lane that pafles through New-hall Fold to tfie river. 
It is an oblong hillock of land, and is popularly denominated 
Ilyle or Hill Wood. It has an irregular plane of half an acre ift 
extent, had its euti*ance, as' it ftill has, on the fouth-weft,’ and 


another opening behind to the river, and is lurrounded in every 
part by deep ditches or fteep afeents or both that fink fifteen 
twenty thirty or forty yards belgw the ftirface qf the Hilli 
And amid the beautiful valley in which .the fort was placed, the 
valley that i« formed by the high grounds of Salford Pendleton 


Kerfal and Broughton, fufrounded, as it was b^ the pleafing cir¬ 
cle of thefe (loping hills^ and remote from every ftatipipary road* 
it could have only one military^ obje^ in view. That muft h^ve 
been •the prote<ftlpn of the cattle which gVazed along the ample 
level of the valley For fuch grazings the valley muft 'haye 
been pdrticuiarly foited, as the brown‘hazeh coloured mold, of it 
is rei^ark^,Wy Hch, as the fite of it was fufficiei^ly i:^ei^ to the 
crekt ftation, aiiH as ttie ftream of the Irweli»,paiirl:^ thrice 
through the ^'hme cjftcnt of it. The Irwell, enjtprin^^the vale by 
a large opening bn the nort1>-w'e^^ and lowing Ifire&Iy beneaU^^ . 
the weftern hUls'tp ftie louth^ is turned to the rfpith-caft by, the 
heights of Pendleton, is Waited towards tlie call by the heights 

A a, of 
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is returned towards the/lbuth by the hills of Brough* 
ton, and is again diverted to the eall and ag^in beaten back towards 
the north by the high grounds of Salford. But thefe Ipeedily 
^lUiding into a valley, the waters purflic the direction of the 
ground, aiid efcape round Salford to the town ** of Manchefter. 
Some fite therefore wab abfolutdy neceffary that ihould rife over 
the reft of the ground, and naturally command the valley around 
it. But as none’fuch pi;;lented its ufoful elevation within the 
whole circuit of the vale, art fuppJied the omiftion of nature^ 
railing the prelen^ mount, and fetching the materials, for it from 
the landy bed of the river. This the particular nature of its fi* 
tuation evinces, placed as it is in t-he narrow pouit betv ’Kt 
two reaches of the river, and fecurLig the avenue inio th, ample 
and beautiful horie-fhoe which is delcribed by tliein. -^ncl tl^is 
the particular nature of the foil dcmoiiftr'tcs, fj 'diii’eront as ir 
is from the native foil of the fields arouiiu it, atid fo p^uniy a 
mixed colleflion of water-fand chequered with llriL tragmci\i / 
of reddifh rock. 

Clofoly conneded with it was a fimilar fortrefs in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. This is a rounded knoll, which is denominated 
Ciftle-hillf Sttid which appears at a little diftance from upon 
the curving fidfe of the Kerfal-heights. The foil is a oolleftion 
of gravel and fand, having an area of half amacre above, fteep 
banks of twenty fifteen and ten yards in height on every fide, 
and boggy grounds on three fidcs around it. Upon the fourth, 
isrhich not the advant^e of a defeent from it, and liad even 
th^ difadvantage* ofoa Imall gentle defeent to it, are two large 
dh*ches, an ot^lter one and an inner, and are abput twelve ■eight 
and fix yards in depth, and twenty fifteen and twelve in breadth. 
And where tbefo terminate was the road of entrance into the 
fbft*. Such is* the little fortrefs upoii the fide of the iiill„. very 
near to Bents^boofo upon Kerfal-moor hut nearer to tHe Grand 
Stand } and it has a ftrong fpring of water bredting out a little 
above and defeending along die* fide of it. And fuch is the, fprt- 
lefo which the Romans muft have formed with the fame views 
■with wliich they planned the ftation upon Hillwoodj and for 
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the f^me protection of their* cattle. Thd mount of HUlwood 
being fixed in the nai^row opening into the conre which is de* 
fcribed on the eastern fide of the vaie» and being feparated b^r 
an arm of the river from the large extent of the meadows on 
the weftern northern and north^weflera fldes. it could be de- 
figned to guard the cattle only that ranged within the compo^ 
•of the curve. But the cattle in thoic divided paftures mu^ have 
wanted a protection as well as the others. And the garrifon 
upon the mount could not a^ord it. * Tlie intervention of the 
river muft have rendered the communication with thefe pafitires 
uncertaiii an*i the affiftance of the garrifon precarious, Obferving 
this, the Romans were obliged to form another Agrarian fortrefs. 
But thay were not obligee! to raife another artificial mount. 
Tl.iy w'src obliged only to plant a fortrefs upon the northern 
fide of the vale, as this great curve of the meadows opened only 
to the north. And they planted *it upon a convenient proJaCbion 
iVoni the fide of the north-*weftern hills. For a coiute^aoh 
witn the fort at Hillwood and a defence of their cattle in the 
valley, the f.te 'vas as properly calculated as it was almoft.ne- 
ccfihrily chofen. For fuch a connexion and fuch a defence only 
was the fite properly calculated at* allj being a good way upoii< 
the delcent from the height and /nttch Below the level of the 
moor. And fueh a connection is ftill alferted by tradition* 
which fixes an atmy in both ^he caftles, and fcts the one in op- 
pofition to the other ‘h 

This then was manifeftly the deltgn of the (lx little fortrefies 
that we hnd in the immediate neighbemrhood of Mahchefter. 
Thrfee of them d^monflratively Roman* bnd all them equalfy 
Homanized in their general afpeCt, they were undoubtedly the 
Agrarian fortredes appendant to the flation on the Medloek. Two 
of thfcm being calculated merely for the protedioft of theconvoys 
on the roads, the other %ur were coUftruClcd for the fccurity of 
the cattle in the paftures, Thefc therefore were all planted in 
one particular quarter Of our IVfancunian precia^ Planted by 
pairs, each o£ the two evidently cahries a ftriking and particular 
Illation to its fellow. And each of the pairs as evidently chad- 

A a a " lenges 
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t^giiis ^ ftriking but genera! al^nil^ to the other. The high 
dry grounds of the hills, and the low'inoift meadows of the 
vale, muft have l>een fucceflively and alternately the pall:ttres of 
the Roman cattle. The Romans appear to have regularly kept 
a iimilar change and relay of paRures for their fliephejrds in 
Italy, confining their cattle to the marfhes during the fummer, 
and driving them up into the hills at the return of the win- 
. ter And the Roman Britons are equally attefted, though 
they are not equally knoivn, to have adopted the lame practice. 
Britai/i, fays Gildas, abounds in hills that are very convenient 
for the alternate paftures of our flocks and qur hc^ds, montibus 
alternandis aiiimalium paftibus magne convenichtibus Thefe 
low meadows are generally overflowed every winter from die 
many arms of the lrwell that indent and interfed the face of 
them, and prelent a ilrongly imprefll>?e fccncry to the eye, aii 
ocean of water in wild agitation tumbling round the valley. In 
.winter therefcM'e thefe meadows muft have been totally deferted 
by the Roman garrifbn, and the Roman cattle muft have beheld 
the growing deluge fecurely ^om the hills above*. And both to¬ 
gether ipuft have regularly formed the one great nurfery of the 
Homan cattle, and both together muft have.regularly fupplied 
the little fubprdinate nurfery at the confluence of the Medlock 
andtheIrwelL , 

i 

Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8.—* Mr, Percival in Phil,.Tranr-—’ W, 
; getius lib. iii. c. 8.— * See B. L c. iv. f. 3. for another ftation 
. upon a‘ field called Rie-Hey. — * The name of the brook Read 
is a^ually Britifh. See b.I. ch* i. f, 3. note Vegetius lib. iii,. 
c. 8; Subveftio frumenti caeterarumque fpecieruntk—^ A deed in. 
. the cheft of the collegiate chapter at Manchefter, entitled the 
feofFment made by the feoffees to Jolin Himtmgdon Wt^rden. 

* See B. I. ch. Y. C 3.—9 And the neighbouring pehinfula of 
Portw-ood muft have been fo denominated, becaufe it was more 
recently the fite of the remaining wpod of the caftle.—In a 
record of 13Z2, entitled Perquifltae Curi® [de Maochefterl, and 
. irientioin'ng viam rcgiani ihfer Manchefter ct Burgh ton ufquc le 
5 * . t ‘ I-*ow- 
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jboW'K^a^er (iCtierden »79t)—**‘Vcg«tiiii^ lib* iii. c. Bv 

Animalkm Paf€^.~* A full account of this wood will be given 
ki E IS.—More concemihg this in B» III.—** It makes the 
army on Rainefhew tqbe l^nes* and therefore fometimea yaiiily 
fancies the nime to be Daineihow*—** JufUn lib, viiu c. 5^— 
Hift. c. i. • . 


HL 


THE CaQra ^ftiva or fummer-cainps of the Roman? are ati; 
addition to the regular Rations which has been long noticed and: 
is very 'common. As the latter were generally fixed upon the 
ibutherly flope of an hill or bank, they were well calcukted for 
the .keennefs of our winters, and as ill for thd warnith of our 
fummers. The' Romans therefore naturally conftrudied an addi¬ 
tional camp for their Ration in the iiimmer.. For this they ne- 
Ceflarily felcded fbme advantageous lltcj which was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the regular Ration, and which was fully open to 
tlic north. Such was apparently the general reafon for which 
the Romans conRruOed their fifiiimer-camps. Such was con- 
fequently the general principle .upon which they feleded the 
proper pofitimfc for them. And every Ration in the kingdom 
that has a Ibutherly afpeft in itfelf, and any advantageous ' 
ground near it with a northerly onej muR have regularly 
claimed the pleafTiig appendage* of a femmer-carap. 

The Ration of Mancimium, haying both the farmer, muR 
certainly havcthad the latter.. A Rimmcr-camp was abfblutcly 
neceflary at Mancuiuumv as the warm beams oF fummer 'are un¬ 
commonly fervid and' febrehing upon* the •flope of the GaRlc- 
field. ^ But where would the Romans moR ptobabry fettle the 
Ration ? The high grounds of Mr. Reynolds’s park or the higher 
grounds which are*immediately to the north of;]them, the heights 
of the Stony Knolls or the hills ot proughton, would each of 
diem afford a fufliedent elevation, aiid a dcfenfible fite. Thefe 
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aUb would be near or upcm the rx^ to Ribchefter. But theie 
would be ibme of them too remote from the winterisation, 
ibme of them too remofte from a water, and have none 

t>f them any veSiges of a camp upcMpi them* Shall we then 
pitch upon HowcaSle-Seld or Hi^wo(^ Ibr the hte of,this 
additional caSrum?' One of the very few antiquarians that 
Manchefter or its environs have hitherto produced did fondly 
fuppofe the former to be the a£tual fite ^ But as the latter is 
much too low and both are much too Imall, (b is the former as 
much too remote from the bank of the Medlock, being more 
than three meafured miles and a half from it* 

The real fite appears to have been pretty near to the regular 
Sation, and about a mile to the north of it, and is now the iitc 
of the pollegiate Church, tlie Collegiate Houie or the Hoipital, 
and many other«buildings* This is infinitely the propereft fite 
In the vicinity of the town that x:an^pretead to attradt the notice 
of the enquiring ^pitiquarians* This is ablblutely tlie only fite 
in the vicixnty of the Sation that could pretend to attrad the 
notice of the examinix^ Romans. In the earlieS period "of the 
Saxon hiilory of l^ncheSer Sledled foirthe (eat of its lord, as 
1 ihall ihew hereafter % and accordingly denominated .Baron’s 
Hull and Baron’s Yard, and a part of it flill retaining the ap* 
pellation of Huntlbank, it, and it alone, is exadf ly fuch a fite as 
the exigencies of the Romans required* It is banked on two 
fides by ribs of rocks either very Reep or ablblutely perpendicu* 
lar, and looks down from a very lofty fummlt upon the waters 
of the Irke fteallng dirdftly along it on the one fide, and upon 
the Qream of the Irwcll <breaking dire^y agaiiift it on.the. other* 
It fpreads its ai^ea of dry compadled land gently leaning to the 
north and weft, ai^d from the lownefs of the ground about it 
on the fbuth-weft the weft north*weft arid noith'^ft, and from 
the cotiftant ventilations of the air by dicr brifknefs of the cur¬ 
rents below, peculiarly feels in the fummer a fuccelfion of re« 
frefbing breezes. ’ And thus admirably fitted for . a camp by its 
forxxudablc barriers upon two fides, and incomparably adapted 
for a fummer-crunp Jby its pofition upon two concurrent ftreams^ 
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dferlooking all the gloands of Salford and Strangeways, 
and commanding a pliant view of the country even as far as 
Horwich Kfoor ; it had the Homan road to Ribehei^rilretching 
along the weftern iixle.of it^ it llill Ihews the flriking remains 
of a|i antient ditch along the fbuthern and eailerh iides, and it 
juR contains witlun its limits the rec^ullite number of acres for a 
fmnmer-camp. The area comprized within the ditch and die 
rivers is eaa^ly twelve ftatute-acres and a half* in compafs. 

The foflev commencing from the* lof^ margin of the Irke 
and frorn that point of it where the coimiwn Icwer npwdif- 
charges its >|raters. into the river,, was hot carried in a right line 
diroughthe high ridge that directly opposed its courfe, but curved' 
along ground which muR then have been fomewhat lower 
than the and which now forms the ftreets of Toad-lane 
and of Hanging-ditch. The names of the ftreets evince the 
general direction, and the alpeftW the ftreets dcmonftrates the 
particular nature, of the fc^e. The line of both ftill curves 
as the channel curved. And the level of both ftill exhibits tlie 
hollow of a channel bounded upon each iide by a ftecpj ridge.. 
In the narrow ftreet of Toad-lane the bi^dth of the channel, 
commenfurate nearly with the width of the ftrect,. appears to* 
have beeaonly four or five yards at fhe margin. In the larger ftreet 
of Hanging-ditoh the width of the channel, commenfiirate equally 
with the-breadth, of the ftrc&t,<appears to. have opened into-eight 
or ten yards at the margin. And at the-weftem termination of 
the Hanging-ditch, making a ccmfiderable curve on the right in 
'order undoubtedly to. avoid the knoll at the end of Catcaton- 
ftreet and to'fweep along the lower grodnd to thje right of it, it 
runs very deep and very broad to th^ Irwell. The northefn line 
of the houfos in Cateaton-ftteet and all. tlie buildings of the 
Hai^ing-bridge are {bated within the channel of if. And the 
road to*the chur<fo is*carrie<l over it upon two l6fty arches of 
ftone.. For die* greatef fecurity of a ftation which had in all 
probability no*vallum cither of* ftone or of enrth about it, the 
Romans naturally trenched through the whole width of the 
ground^from the Irke to the Irwell. For the greater coolnefs 

5 ; 
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of a caRnam which was certainly ilefigocd 0nly for the heats 
of fummer, the Romans as naturally diverted the waters of the 
irke into the channel of-the trench/ An opening was made in 
the rocky margin of the Irke, which remains very vifible to the 
prefent period, the angles of the rock appearing rounded away, 
the chaim extending four or five yards in width, and a fewer of 
the town being now laid into the cavity. And three or four 
yards lower in channel of the Irke the marks of the divert- 
in'g dam remain equally vilible in the bank. The rock appears 
cut away for five or fix yards in breadth and three quarters of a 
yard in depth, in order to receive one end of the dam into it, 
and to fix the whole frame fecure againft the violence of the 
obftru6:ed current. And the channel of the fofife w‘'a3 funk 
confidcrably below the prefent level of it even in its deepeft 
part about the ^v^eftern termination, the ground a^ little to the 
weft of the Hanging-bridge liavifig been recently found to 
be merely adventitious for the depth of nine or ten yards, and 
the plane of the rock below appearing ftrongly farrowed with 
the wheels of the carts that in fbme later ageis have pafied by this 
duift' from Salford tr^ards the Hanging-ditch. . 

This the pieafing impregnable- fite of the fiimmer-camp 
of the Rennans, lined witli talh impracticable precipices behind, 
covered with'a fofle eiiormoufly deep and broad ‘before, and iu- 
fiilated by the three lively cifrrcnts of water around it. Where for 
more thmi ei^t fucceflive centuries the public devotions of the 
town have bfecn regularly preferred to Heaven, where for more 
than twenty fucceSiv^ generations the plain forefathers of the 
town have been, regularfy repoficed in peace, the Romans once 
kept their ftimmcr-rcfidence, and enjoyed the fanning breezes of 
the weft and norths Where'the bold batons of Manchefter fptead 
out the hofpitaWc board in a hide magnificence‘of lukury, or 
difplayed the' inftruCkive mimicry of war in a train of military 
cxercifes; wherq the follows of the college ftudied filently in 
their refpeClive apartments, or walked ermverfing in their com->» 
thoh gallery; ani where young indigence now daily receives th^ 
judicious dole of charity, and folds his little hands in gratitude 

it 
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to God* for it; th^re pr<^vioi^y rofe tho ^r«a 4 ilig pavitioi^ of 
die Romaes, and |iiere prevtoufty (^ttertf the e&gnt 

&i the Frhians. * 

The great entrance into the ounp ihnR have been aloi^ 
road from Caftlp-field t® RtbcheRer ahd acrofs the ^eepeRpart of 
the as another muR have been whe^e the iaipe road de- 
ierted the area and at the of^ the ^nndbatik. At the^ 
points muft have been tk^^^ivo great gateways of the canaPf 
And the road muR h^,;!^ enured the foaamer-Ratiqn as k cetixkr 
municated before the winter^ by the lUeful intervention of 
a bridge.. But^ft at the north-wefterly extjremky gf the frear 
and taking a good compafs of ground about it> appears |o 
have bee^he citadel, of the kation, the fortified hte of the Prasr 
toriu^* This is the part which has been niore recently deno? 
minaied the Baron’s Yard and the Baron’s |iuR. k np- 

ily from its fituationy overhanging the point of the 
mg dreams, by much tile co^eR part of ^e are?^ Thk if 
irily from its nature, being at the angle of 
rrent precipices, b/much the moft defsoftWe p^t gf 
K And thir has been undoubtedly ftcured by hltothtf 
»i!b. On opening the gniamd of the new buryjiig?piUce| a #4 
adjoining land upon Rie eaR^ hi the modthf Ang^ 
nd of July and AugnR 17^7* appeared evkh^y the h#PP ^ 
broad deep ditch frlled 1^ rubbUh^ ^ nor^em b^d(^ 
the black earth ranging’i^ly in a line ^ foiph^ 
wail of the buryingrgrouiubr Wd the mkinnbt^y ^ 

tending along the n^^era w# of the-^urebryard. T|^ 
unftuous mafs reached above three yarm iju dap^ l^ow the kr 
vePof the*frree;):9 and lay upon a bed of*the native ikid. Qom- 
naencingat the a 4 g® Vf t^e Rsn^ao ;ifoad lO Rfbpb^r ^ oear 
the be^nnh^g d^fcei^ the k. iWS^f 

»!6,R^t,lo* th€ and k defended ^ t? 

'tfee Sdhool. Tbetie, the fe»»d bpn{b.t9|^..eaR pf tb? 
&hodi, was k dibeiirile difepy^red ,i» ih? ym 9 P^ 

i the cellar of the houfe, and appeared a chapi^ cnt the 

klid rock, tyro yards in depths about three in breadth, and four 

Bfh ‘ or 


cefls 


tii 
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’Or fij® m length, termmatmg at oi^ end upon the edge' of tlie 
rpckjr^ pii^cipice, and ppintHig at title other up the line of the 
Millgate. And there is It exprefsly mentioned as a channel even 
in'a late record of 1422, and thence 1$ it exprelsly pointed up 
the line of the Millgate to 'the top \ » 

Such was the futnmer-caxn^ for the Frihan garriibn of Man* 
cuniuni! Thither the garrifbn itmoved in the beginning of our 
fumi^r, and there they refided airing the continuance of it. 
Not that the whole body of the garrikn ever removed. Some 
undoubtedly remained in the winter-ftatioi- as many as were 
ilifficient to fecur^ it; and thefe were the moix commodiouily 
lodged in the abfence of the reft. The number op thefe how¬ 
ever inuft neceiiarily have been the imaller, as the ftaiion of the 
fummer was fo near to the caftrom of the winter. And i:»e area 
of the former muft have been covered, not with ftru6;ui3s of 
timber and fton&, as the latter, was, but with the cooler halita- 
tion§ of tents. Thefe* muft have^|n reared at the beginring 
of the ftimmer and previous to the reilaoval of the Frifians to 
the former. Thefe muft have been ta^lkdown at the conclu, 
iion of the fummer and pofterior tx> the retlw of the Friiians tc 
die latter, and have been* laid up during their feiidence at it in 
the little arfenal of the garrifen. And the aljped of this caftrum 
muft have been nearly the lame as that of the other, the tents 
of the foldiers being ranged* in the fame lines, the ftandards of 
the centuries ^d the vexiHa of the ccaitubemia riling over them« 
and the pavilion of the commandant the ftandard of tke cohort 
and the temple of the g^rrifoh riling equally together, and tower- 
ing grac^ly over the ^holfc. 

* Sfr, jE^tcival in Hiil. Tcanf;-*-^'* Bi IT. di. iiu C a.— * S6 at- 
the ftadon.of Biodglr in Derbyftiire. There, as here, the Prae* 
torium was upon one^^ide and^ dong die lofty margin oif the 
ver-bank.—*^Tii a record kept at the col^^iate church of Man^ 
cheftof, ^ fooihnent prude* by foofibes to 

Huiiting^n warden. 
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IT is (uppoied by the fenlible and accurate Horieley, that the 
Hoihan garrifon in Britain during the iecoiid third and fourth 
centuries amounted only to three legioiiSf the Vidormus, 
the twentieth Valerian and and^^e^fecond Auguilan« 

and the auxiliaries regularly ahendafl^;;ilipO^ with 

this luppofition the Hiflory of 00 tliir^Geogri^^ of Ftolfsay 
and the Itinerary of Antonine to as they all 

mention thefe.three and only thefe ihfedilegionsio he refident in 
the ifland % This number of le^ona* the com¬ 

plement* of a fingle legion dursl^ t^;'’itheimd^ dbjM and fourth 
centunes, which was'fix thouiSuid. hundred foot and feven 

hundred and* twenty-fix horfe foom the ffated proportion 

of the auxiliary to the legiodary troops* which was equal in the 
infantry and ^uble in ,the cavalry ^9 mufl have contained about 
thirty-fix thoufkid da htmdred foot and fix thoufand five hun¬ 
dred and thirty-four horfe. Such mud: ,have been the greateft 
amount of them* even if .every corps had its full complement 
of men.* And we can have little doubt* but among a natirm 
which was extremely numenofus and in a country which was 
only in part fhbdued, the lemons and their auxiliaries were 
conflantly d>pplied with frefo recruits and maintained in their 
foil forc^i r ' 


But* ^us conhdexed* three legioi^: and their auxiliaries are 
plainly infufocient for the purpn^ of; gariifbning the ifland. 
The long* lid which the two Itiiierai^V give us of the Roman 
Rations in Britain ^folutely d^cno^fstes them to be info^cient. 
Tliat lift prefents us.wijth one hunlhe^ anlifor^ or. one hundred 
andfdfty Rations, even ader the retired to the val-^ 

lunaof Antoninus, and. had abandon^all the RaViona that ex¬ 
tended from luvernafs to the Frjthsfi^.j* t 3 f 4 ^ofe a^^^eertainly have, 
^en ah of them confhtnt^'' garrtfc^^hy the SoMns* as other- 
ifo ^y WQuid neither have bd^nor have 
^ ^ ' B b 2 * been 
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been recited in the Itineraries aft^ rwards. And I have ihewn 
each ftation to have been attended with various little chefters, 
which muil have required garrlfblis nearly equal in their amount 
to the complement of the prindpal ftation* But It would be 
Gvictentty ridiculDUs to ftiftribuu a bddy *of tholi^nd 

iktm into onb hutidied amd Ibity pttndpal ftatiotia, bi ftidh Hl div 
ftributibn could allot only about threa hbtidiud 4 Uid ItvunL ftit a 
ftafton ahd its attendant cafteUets* 

The garrilbn of every ftation in the Itinerary with ibs caftel*> 
eitcept dve or iix that wene knerely conftrufted Ad Fines> 
heuid imc poftibly have been lefs than ibur hundred eftbftive men. 
A 'greater number muft have been requifite' Ibn Innft^ and a 
ftnaller wid>idd net be ftsffieient for any. And» even Upon thie 
diipofitioTH the letH anaount of troops tequiiite Ibr one hundred 
and forty gaitiftms would be fifty*£k ihoufand men. This b 
apparemly Hie ftnalleft numhwr of troops that we tan to 

hiiveidfided in «he icahgdoBb But a nureh greater muft certainly 
fcavb redded in during Hie d&i|>er(ion of tbe reft, foine 

moth tonilderahie badiet muft have been kept together, the more 
iBbftually to overawe the centered Britons withsn the walb 
Mod the tmooUqueved Bxitoas without. And fuch bodies aifttiaUy 
appear to haws been kept together, one large toipa being quar^ 
«e^ at Yotk, auother afc Chefter, and a third at Caerleon in 
fdbnniouihftii^ 

Thh beif% the oaile, there neeeftarily have been more 
than three legions within the iiland. The podtive teftimony of 
Jidephos afthtes ue, than tbene were no lefsthan four in the iiland 
during the reign of Vefpadan \ And the accounts of Richard, 
and the difeoveeud udcfi^tionBnf the Romans, evince that ^le 
were anpee afterwtnda. Several inlcriptiofis have been ftmnd at 
Caer Rhan or thn’ antient Conovaum in Wales, which clearly 
exhibited the name of the tenth kgi^ The BuQt is p'bcti^ 
calaHy autfasiMl&Gaaed, having the united atteftation of the revp* 
mud idx, Bfickdale and of Dn Oale, each unknown to the oHiqr, 
and both ocBicuri^ in the lame teftisnony ^ Hence the ten^ 
kgioa appaam unih»iab4r ^ have been quartmd amanS 

< Ordoviees 
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Orddivices in ^eh&l*al attd at ftatioti of Cotiovioili th parti« 
cular. And it touft have loOg temained at the latter, becaule 
the {till-remaining nalne of, a neighbouring mountain, Mynydh 
Caer Lheion or the Mountalh of tlS City of the Legion % fiwiva 
the town to have obtaiiied the &mt name among the neighbour^ 
iag fiiitons, that Deva the {eat of the &tth legion for three cen** 
turies acquired on one fide, aOd that Ifba Silurum the feat of the 
iecond for as long a period (till retains on the other *, And to 
this wc may add the Claudian legioni as the feventh was peeu* 
liarly called, having obtiuned that p^icular honour ftom the 
fenatc bebaufe of its particular attachment to Claudius'duHng 
the fhort-lived but alarmkig rebellion of 42 This legion was . 

fettled aj; Gloucefler in the reign of Claudius And at Glou* 
cefter it mufb have remained fbr a confiderable period, as in the 
hiftorical monuments of the Romans which Richard of Ciren- 
ceftef infpedled the town was d^omiuated froOi it Legio Clati* 
dia, and as in our own moniunents it^lHll retains the fimilar ap» 
pellation of Claudiocefiria 

Thus have we difeovered five legions refideiit for a long Otoe 
within the ifland, two additional to the number fuppofed by Mr.. 
HorfeW, and f^cmngly fixed by the Geography of Ptolemy 
the Hiuory of Dio and the Itinerary of Antoninus. But the 
general HRs of the Roman legions in thefe authors are very de-^ 
feflive. That of Dio, wHich is the fuUeR, meimons only 
tlurty-onc in the whole, that of Antoninus only twenty-fix* 
and that of Ptolemy only feventeen. Such are their lifts of the 
Roman kgions. And as the two laft of* them appear pgrticolarly 
defeftdve upon a collation merely witl^ the firft, fb is this ex- 
prefsly ^cdared tp be the lift of thok legions only which Confifted: 
entirely of Roman citizens And the many legions jftuit were 
compoied of private volunteers from the {abje£l nations, and 
w&ch^were very diftm^ from the bodies of sfUxilianes fupplied 
by the national authority of each, as the fifth* legion of the 
Gauls, the te:^ of the Batavjians and the twelve others that 
are recited in the followmg lift, aU tliefe are |kbiolntely and pio- 
omitted in this The authentic recor^ of inicriptions 

demonftrate 
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deinonflrate ^he number of l^th to hav^ be^ fifty or fixty at 
leaft And the fuggeftions of common ienie, ftill more au¬ 
thentic than recordsj evince the abfblute ^necefiity of as mmy 
(independently of the national .auxiliaries) to fecure the wide- 
^xtepded dominions of the Romau empire*, The^expreft num¬ 
ber of t^ Rown legions appears ini^ed from Dib to have 
been <mly about twenty-three or twenty-five from the reign of 
Auguftus to the reign of Alexander &vefus *% and appears from 
iafttipticms to have never exceeded, thirty-fix' afterwards. And 
this. 1 ^ bee^ generaUy fuppbled by our antiquarians to be ab(b- 
lutely tbe. whole.number of the Roman leg^bn^ But as feveral 
of thele were certainly,legions of foreigii volunteers, fb each of 
the others, except perhaps the eighth the eleventh the four¬ 
teenth and the thirtieth, had {everal extraordinary brigades of 
citizens or of foreigners belonging to them, every one of which 
h^ equally the<omplement and the denomination of a legion, 
and was diftinguifhed from each other and from the original 
brigade of the legion by Tome additiohal title. This title was 
generally afiumed by thele and by the original brigades from 
the kii^doms of their firft or longeft refidence. Hence in Dro*s 
catal(^pae of purely Roman legions we find lb many of them 
diftinguilhed by thb denominations of Gallic, Cyrenean, Scythi¬ 
an, Macedonian, ^^ptian, Germanic, and Paithic And 
hence the tenth *lViri legion, being long Rationed in Germany, 
and the fecond Auguftah, being logger fettled in Britahi, ap¬ 
peal* under the particular appellation of the t^th Germanic 
and the fecond Bfitanic legions in Ptolemy. and* the Notitia, 
The titles of the orl^nal and of the addidonal' bri^des wete 
frequen|ly derived from the name bf the emperor under whom 
the legion or ifs brigades had been orighialfy' raifed, or by 
whom the one or the other had been particularly favoured. And 
as the original apd the additional battali<m^ can ftldom be vdi* 
ftiiiguilhed by the nature of their natnes, fi) hisy they cdhftant*. 
ly be diftinguilhed by the catalc^b of Dio. Thus’ the ftventh 
legion had the feveral legionary* brigades which ^ere called 
the leventh Claudian and die ieventh Gaiban^ two brigades 
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cbtiMing of Romans and ^ereibre fpecified hy Dio, and the 
feventhi Twin, the feventh Twn Claudian, and the feventh 
Twin Antonian, thr& brigades confining of foreigners, and 
therefore omitted by himAnd thus the tenth had the tenth. 
Fretan and the tenth Twin, two enumerated brigades of Ro¬ 
mans, and the tenth Antonian Auguilan and the tenth Batavian, 
two unnoticed brigades of foreigners 

The tenth legion is mentioned.by IRo, and ^is placed by him 
in Judea; and Jofephus had previoufly placed it at Jerufalem 
And the brigade intended by both appears undeniably h’om. the 
Notitia to have been equally denomin^ed the tei^tt Ff'ctan **. 
That brigade* was fettled in Judea by Titus: and in Judea it 
continued to the period of the Notitia* But the legion which 
was Rationed in Wales, and which’ appears from* the above* 
mentioned iiifcrijptions to have been certainly a briga^ of the 
tenth* appesps pretty clearljj froiA a Coin wl^ch was dilcover- 
ed in that country and which was infcribcd widt the follow¬ 
ing name, to have been the tenth Antonian Augu{b|i*^ 
This from its appellation appears to have, been a hngle legion; 
but the feventh was a double phe. Many of the legionary bri^- 
gades were denominated GemellaB,, Gexhinscjr or Twins, becaufe 
they were compounded of two brigades and had a double com¬ 
plement of Such was a brigade of the tenth of the 

thirteenth and of the fourteenth legions Such alfb, as appears 
above, were three of the five brigades in the feventh* One 
of tbefb, the Twin Claudian legion, was that which was 
Rationed at GlouceRer. It could not ha^e been, as Dr..*Stukeley 
fuppoies it to be, the brigade which was denominated more 
(Imply the feventh Claudian kgioh, which, accompanied Csefar in 
his firR expedition into Britain, and which firpm the days of Dio 
to tt^eperi^ of the Notitia was Rationed conRandy in the Higher 
Moefia Our Citudbn legion appears to have t^en Continued 
mthe iRand aRCr the days of Dio, and even tor the days of Ca- 
raufius **. Out Claudian legion muR thercforti have been the 
only other brigade of the feventh vthich bore the title of Clau* 

dian„ 
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disKiy obtained di^imisifttiiro tkk of tbc Twin 

daudian 

The troops tlien whi^ the Ronuins n&aintained in the iCIaod 
4 Vttre five legions^ -one of which was a double t^;ion9 .and aU of 
which had tttmr attendant aaxiliaiies, or about {eveittjr«%th3tee 
^^loufitnd fixst and thirteen thouiiuid hoiie. Tho £ead^ 
quarters of one of thefe legions^ the twentieth* arero in aM 
prohabiii^ fiac^ ^at Chofter by the difO^on of. Ag^ecda. and 
at the tenxdnation of Ins,.wan The iwootteth legion eeitalnlfr 
rdi^d at within ieveoty years afi^r iliat period iiod 

we hiMw the ppfitive teftinaooy of MaJi»elhory, the 

htekrof tradidoiit, h^t |>robably the of hi^my^ iJIsiat ho* 

or more -of ^ Jnhsp legions, the legioos Ggmmm4^ Juliof 
Jkgriopla, were a^hiaWy (httied at Cl3#fier^. We Mve alio 
the detorfloinate the teftbnony of mchardi that Che ft er 

wee. orjgine^y ^ecndhruiS^ by 4he ibidiars of the ^wentiedt 
^iott % iVnd the Friiiao cQbu>rt ^(duch refided at Ma n c un ian 
mt^ in all pr^ability Iwe been a of its auxiliaries, one of 
the. ^ht «d¥>its which vrw annexed 9^ the i^ioo* 

and which nanH oc^nad^ hav:e aceoinpanied ibe u|m 

4 m^ditioiis in w^r, pd WioasUy have been 4i%oied wbdiin 
theJlatww.ths^ neareft t® h in peaces 

wJ^e .of ^ Ftifian cohort, a$ IJ^t 
nMmtIooedt W 4 e iiot JMged In tlw llatloo npen. theihdedl^* 
<gia<^et{iahipE^ts #>m;it wero«pniibai^ fix Aatiof^ 

^$tret ^4 ^#f ^pkport, pf jUowca^t; a^ of Eaine^w, and 

The fiidt Ration nnidl.have required 
phouttuu^ Cqpiad^riu^ or an hundred mm for a gamion.;, the. 
tburd pd fpuath about an lumdred and tlnit^; fU^iV; and the 
fifth fii}^ and lecpiid ahfpt an hundired. .an^ twenty’*. Thus 
ihree hundred .anSj of the JStocuqiau Ffi%ns w^re cpa- 
^Santfy detached upon duty tp theib IJdiio^iaatejpai^a^- 
icoi^,nui.ft h^e under t$ie ira^kiaon of the jtoe dhchfd^ 
^Hthe tnain body. And ea4> .n u ift h^ve beep ibm recall^ to 

ftbe- 
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the duties of the principal fta^ion, and have been fbon fucceeded 
hy a new draught fronj the principal garrifon **. 

" B. I. ch. vi.^—* Dion p. 794. and 795,—* Vegetius L ii. c. 6. 
and 7. where he §)eaks expfefly of Ordinatio legionis antiquae. 

See Horfeley p, 87.-—* Caefar p. 88, Hbminum eft ihfinita 
multitudo. —* De Bell, Jud, lib. ii. c. 16, Camden col. 801, 
Giblon, and Gale p. 122. See therefore a miftake in Horfeley 
concerning this legion .—f Camden dol, 802 .—^ See a miftake 
therefore Jin Dr, Gale p. 123.-^^ Dion p. 795. and Urfatus.— 
‘•Richard p.» 24 ., 3 i 5 . and 51.—” Richard p. 36. and Higden p. 
198, Gale, &c. &c.-—** Diop. 794* riex^^iea. and p. 797* 

Tuv 6 K t 9 KajctXoyn “ Suetonius in Caeiare cap. 24, 

and Gruter p. 514.—‘*Dio p. 797.—See Sertorius Urfatus,— 
” Diq p. 794. and Sertorius. — P. 794 and 797.— ** Dio 
p, 795 and 796, the two legiohary pillars in Gruter p. 513, 
and Sertorius.—Dio p. 795, Notitia in Judaea, Gruter p, 514, 
and Gale p. 122. And fee the annexed lift.—Jofephus p. 1297, 
Hudfon.—P. 91. Pancirollus.—** Galep. 122.—** Diop. 796. 
and Sertorius, and Caefar p. 284.—’*Dio p. 795 and 796.— 
•’Dio P..795. and Notitia p. 104,—Stukeley’s Caraufius v. I. 
p. 175.—And the additional title of Gemina to this legion is 
omitted in Stukeley’s coins, as the appellation of Fretenfis to 
the tenth is omitted in Dio and Jofephus; as the epithet of Gemi¬ 
na to the fourteenth is never mentioned by Tacitus, though the 
legion appears from Richard to have had the epithet while it re¬ 
mained in Britain; and as the titles of V, V, or Valerian Vi(fto- 
rious to thje twentieth kgipn are dropt»in the infcription upon 
an altar at Wrdxeter (Phil. Tranf. 1755. p. 196). See alio the 
annexed lift.—*• Horfeley*s Cheftiire N® 3,■--•’'So tho Appiau 
in Italy from Appius Claudius. So Cohors ^lla, Pons 
.^ii, dec, in Britain fipom ALlius Hadrianu?. And ft) the Julian 
Way in Wales from Julius Frontinus.—Malmeibury De Geftis 
Pontificum Anglomm lib. iv. Sir H. Savillc p.* 164. has altered 
Julianarum into Militarium without afligning a llngle reafon. 

C ,c • The 
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The only rcxQmf 1 was tht remark of Eeland p. 53* 

vol. ix. Oxford edit. s^d. And Mr. Selden has juMy blam^ 
Sir Henry for the alteration. The MSS. in Leland’s time read 
Julianarum.. And Mr. Selden’s MS., one very near in date to 
Malme£bury’$ time and formerly belonging to the prioiy of St. 
Audin at Canterbufy, read the &me (Poly-Olbion p. 182,)—. 
’’’ Boinanorum Colonia Deva, opus vicefimae legionis, Bichard. 
p. 24.-^*' Vegetins lib. ii. c, ijv—Vegetius lib, ii, c. 19. 
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A L I S 

• OF tHE 

ROMAN LEGIONS, 

CoUedcd from the Geography of Ptolemy the Hiftory of Dio and 
the Itinerary of Antoninus. Such Legions as wpre .corapofed ,of Ro¬ 
man Citizens I have noted accordingly. Such jfs were embodied in or 
before the reign of Auguftus I have noticed by fubjoining the name of 
Auguftus to them. And fuch as were embodied afterwards I have 
referred to their proper Emperors by a fimilar note. 


pTOLtMY. 

Bertius. 

P. 53. Legio I. 

L. Germany 

P.63.Leg.i Adjut. 
H. Pannonia 

P.88. Leg.I. Ital. 
L. MaeTia 


P. 159. Leg. 

on the Euphrates 


W ' 

P. 37. Leg. 1* Aug. 
Britain. 


Diow ,/ 

Antoninus. 

9 

**• 794—796' 

Bertius. 

Leg. I. Minervia 

— -.k — 

L. Germ, 
ratfed by Domitian. 

P. 15. Leg. I. Adj. 

Leg. Ik Adj. 

L.Pannonia 

Pannonia 

raifed by Galba * 


*Leg. I ItaL 

P. 14. Leg. I. Ital. 

L. Maefia* 

Lower Macfia 

raifed by Nero 


Leg. I. Parthic. 

— * ifi -I • 

Mefopotamia 

• 

• * 

' raifed by Severus 

• 


•P.I4. Leg.i. Jovia 


L. Mifia 

Leg. 2 . Aug* 

9 

P. 31. Leg. 1; Aug. 

Britain 

Britain 

Auguftus * 

• 


Citizens; 


Citizens* 


Cit iens 


Citizens* 


ForeignefSi/ 


Citizens. 


Leg. 


f • 
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Ptolemy. 


P.53.Leg.Trajan. 
L. Germany 


P. III. Leg. 3 Aug. 
Nuinidia 


P. 163. Leg. 
Arabia 


Dio. ) 

Leg. 2. Adj. 

L. Pannonia 
raifed by Vefpafian 


Leg. 2, Egypt.Traj. 

L. Germany 
I' raifed by Trajan 
Leg. 2. Italica 
Noricum—raifed 
‘ by M. Antoninus 
Leg. 2. Media 
Italy 

raifed by Severus 


Leg. 2 Aug. 
Numidia 
Auguflus 
Leg. 3 Cyren. 
Arabia 
Auguftus . 

Leg. 3 Gallica 
Phoenicia 
Auguftus 
Leg. 3 Ital. 
Rhstia—raifed 
by M. Antoninus 
Leg. 3 Parthica 
Mefopotamia 
raifed by Severus 


Leg. 4 Scy th, 
Syria 
Auguftus 


Antoninus. 


P. 14. Leg: 2. Her¬ 
cules—Scythia 


Book L 

Citizens. 

Foreigners. 

Citizens. 

Citizens. 

Citizens. 


Citizens. 


Citizens. 


Citizens. 


Citizens. 


Citizens. 


Citizens. 
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of period the lordof Pilktiigtoii n^r ManclieRer Isequally 

mentioned to poiiefs one fourth of a fee from the iame baron 
M m. andeat farm and Ending one judge for the king l%ere 
detelmined^ ail; |he emeigent in the Ihde kmg- 

doip^ of tha BriKifas^L^ But to the king’s own private determif 
nation wei^ refefte^ alt. canfes that related to the crown,. re*> 
lpe.^d the kingisOr belonged to any of the royal ^mily '*. 

AU theiefit^Qdeddau or couits of judicature have been 
qonftantiy convened undor the Romans, as t\ey were certainly 
a^mbled; at hrft, in the open air, upon the fummit or the 
Rdpe of within, iome appropriated cbcle of fi^ones or 

Ibme appropriated amphitheatre of Rones and turf, in the re¬ 
gions of Caledonia and Ireland* they were aRembled for ages after 
this period upon the fide of ah hill,, and the judges :were feated 
upon green hanks of earth ;• the grounds-being formerly denc^ 
minated Rie Mute or. Moo^ Hills m Caledonia, and being now 
entitled' the Parle or Parling Hills in Ireland **. And in the 
Romanized regions, of Britannia Secunda or Wales eveh the fu- 
preme judicature of the kingdom,, which, was frequently held by 
the king in peribn, was in all caufes of inheritance antiendy 
convened in the open, air as late as the tenth century.*®. The 
judges were paid for theirv d^ifions by the gainer of the'caufe; 
and the rateofthepayment was fettled by the law. **•. And the 
judges determined by. aBrawd-lyfr,, aCaufe*book,, or a code of 
laws, which appears to have been drawn up before the reign, of 
Howel, which was adfuredly compiled in the period of the 
Roihan refidenoe, and which contained ail the ^ient’inftitnies 
and* autbywitic cuRoms of the country, the common-law ofr 
Lancafhiieiandof Britain ‘ ' * • 

The cafualties of wrecks and of treafiire^ove belong^; to: thc' 
ldng,^who was:iie€ef^Uy in all the foudal kingdoms the general' 
owner. ^ las was challbuged by hO other claim¬ 

ant”. Tl^ half'df^ the’ former how^ever was. refgned.by the*, 
efown to the p^i^te Wd* of tshe domain upon it was ac- 
ddoutaily'thrmvh The uninternijpted pofiJ^ffipn of an eftate; 
reafouabiy conferred'Sn abfblute. right to it ;, but. it,'was the.: 

poflcflibfti 
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Germ, and Gaul. 

1 

Leg. 11 Claud. 

P. 14. Leg* n Claud. 

L. Maefia 
, Auguflus 
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i 

f 

Leg. 12 Fulminans 

__ ’ 

Cappadocia 
Auguftus ! 

P. 23. Leg. 12. 

' , . 

Germ, and Gaul 

I 

P. 15 and 22. Leg. 13. 
Germ, and Gaul 

Leg. 13 Gemina 

. . 

Daciaj 

Augurtus 

( 

1 

] 

. Leg. 14 Gemina 

P. 14. Le^. f4 Ge¬ 

H. Pannonia 
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a ^ ^ -lit-i-A.' .If Ai 

* ){ . 

,, 

^|.»eg. 15 Apollin.^ 
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Auguftus 

• 

'' - ' / 
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Foreigners. 
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Citizens. 


Foreigners. 


Foreigners. 
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Citizens. 


Citizens. 
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Ptolemy. 

*' 

Dio. ‘ 

} 

Antoninits. 

P.23. Leg. 15. 

^ Germany 

Foreigners, 

• 

-- 

• 

P. 22 & 23. Leg. 16. 

Gaul and Germ. 

• 

f 

Foreigners. 

• 

I JLiC^lO ^ • 

Gaul 

• 

# 

• ^ ^ 1 ■ 

f 

P. 22. Leg. 18. 

Gaul 

* 

0 

Foreigners; 

• 

P.37. Leg. 20 Vid. 
firitain 

• 

1 

Leg. 20 Val. Vid. 
Britain 
Auguflus 

Leg. 20 Val. 

H. Germ. 
Auguftns 

A 

» 

0 

P, 29. Leg. 20 Vid. 
Britain 

P. 23 and 14. Leg. 
20 or Leg. Valcr. 
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# 1 
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• 

• 

f i 
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1 ' ' 1 

P. 23. Leg. 22. 
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Foreigners, 
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Germany 

Foreigners, 
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# 

€ 

• 
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• 
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Foreigners. 
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C H A P. VII. 


I. 

R SGIi^XrARLY 9 s the Romans extended their conqtiefls in 
the iflandt thejr ap|»ear equally to hav^ ere^ed {lations for 
themfelves 4 sid to have conftru^ed cities for the Britons. Thus. 
the towns of Gloucefter Colchefter London Verulain were 
certaidly erected by Claudius* and immediately after the firll 
permanent conqueft which the Romans effeded amongd: us \ 
And* as many iii^ior towns myft have been eqt^ally conRruded 
at the fame period* §6 remafns demonUrate Chichefter and tradi* 
tion afierts Cirenceiler in particular to have been botli conftrud- 
ed at it Such Was the pradice of the Romans in their hrd, 
and filch mud have been equally their pradice in their iiibfe- 
quent, conqueds of ithe Britons. By this means the progrefs of 
their arms was dSdi^dly marked by the progrefs of cultivation, 
and the face of the ifl^d was gradu^ly brightened up as the 
line of their conqueds w|is advanced. By this means, when 
Agricola invaded the county of Lancader, the country upon one 
fide of the line, beneath the refining government of the Romans, 
exhibited a pleafing pidure' of populous cities and, fpreading 
co^^n-fields in the bofbms of extenfivq woods, and the country 
Upon the presented one uniformly dreary^feene of mofl'es, 
woods, and mardies, embrowned* heaths, and fblitaty man- 
fiwis. . ^ , * 

feutrfMs was^ not ICiag the general afped of Lancafhire. The 
Romans, advanced inio the County, and imported all the ufeful 
refinements of ciyil lift. Tly&fe they introduced, not with the 
godlike defign of ibftenhig the rough genius ^of Lancafhire and 

fbcial kiq>ph^fs among its inhabitants, 
D d but 
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but merely to promote the pui^fes of theit own po¬ 
licy. That eternal wiiiioin however wbwhVgavc idl the central 
regions of the globe to. the Romans^ andtgave tliem for reaioiis 
worthy die great Father of Humanlty^t ilire£led the low cunning 
of man to his own exalted ends» $he higher cultivation of the 
rational powers, and the better propagation of the fyReih of 
‘redeeming benevolence, among the Britone htocunitun and 
of Lancalhire* , * ^ ^ 

^gricola fubdued the qounty. in his remarkable campaign of 
79. In the autumn of that year he .ordered ;thie Rationary 
to be erected. This was neceffarily the firR objedl of his atten¬ 
tion* His fecond had a deeper reach and more permanent con- 
fequences. A^uated by the lame principles of policy as had 
aduated the conduft of the preceding leg^es, he adopted the 
fame political expedients. If the Britons of L^caRiire adhered 
to their original mode of living, and dwelt dliperfed amid 
their extenfive forcRs or roved uncivilized among their extenlive 
marRies, they would keep alive in their hreaRs their original 
Ipirit of independency, and be ever prompt for infurredions. 
Agricola therefore exerted^ all his addrefs hy private encourage¬ 
ments and. public dhRances, by ptaifesrtQrthe willing chief¬ 
tains and by rebukes to the unwilling^, te invite the SiRnntii 
from tbei^ habitations in theeine or the other to a common re- 
fidence in towns. And his addrefs jirevailed« Many of the Si- 
Runtii deferted their woods and iwamps, and formed them- 
ielves into the little communities of citite^* « 

Such lyas the £rR and original commencement of. the. pielent 
towns of Lancalhire in general* Such was the lirR and ordinal 
commenoement of the town of MancheRer in particular. In the 
autumn of 79 arofe the eight towns of LancalW» Overborough, 
Freckleton, Blackrode, and RibcheRer,^ Colne^ Warrington, 
and MancheRer.' The eredionpf thetpwns in genetet ¥ 
prefsly aflerted by Tacitus. The eredion of thefc 'in particular 
is fuRiciently atteRed by that., Itinerary which was compoi^ 
about fixty years only after the conqu^ of Lancalhire., Six of 
thefe are particularly mentioned in it, and mentioned 

7 . a* 
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as Rdtifcas bttt a$ dtiei» as dtles adjoining to the Rations, and as 
indltided in the ]iani«» and forming the fame towns with 
them. Hence, and hence pfdjr, are fome of the Rations in that 
Itmeifaiy mentioned as asjo^g the honourable title of Colonics, 
more of them as fK>R^ing the Freedom of Ital/, and Rill more 
as only Sti^iendtafy. • 

Thus was the atotumisi <tf 79 the very remarkable epoch of 
the RrR eredion of our present towns in LancaRitre. And thefe 
were all placed in the neighbourhood of the Roman Rations. 
So placed were dl the towns that had been previoufly couRn]6:cd 
in the fouth, Rich only excepted as were formed into ‘fcoiontes 
from the begmnihg and had therefore no Rations attendant upon * 
them. .The town Of Londinium in particular, which even in 
the reign of Nero was famous for the number of its merchants 
and the extent of its commerce, but which was not then con- 
verte*d into a colony, was erected •near to the Ration on St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and was carried along the line of the prefent 
Watling-Rreet aind Cheapfidc *. And all the towns of Lanca- 
(hire muR have been eredted upon fimilar fites. So fituated, they 
beR anlwercd the policy of the legate and the accommodation 
of the garrifon. And fo Rtuated all the Roman accounts of the 
ifland plainly Riew them to have been, almoR every Ration in 
thole accounts Jbeing clofoly connfcdted with one or other of our 
preient towns, and antiquarian criticifm being confiderably em¬ 
ployed in afeertaining ihe particular comiedtion. 

The town of Rerigonium was credled immediately to the 
north' of the caRrum, Ipreading from the influx of a brook ijito 
th^Ribble up to the fbfle of the Ration.* At that point which 
now forms the hank of the town, the channel of the Ribbje, and 
fome meadpw-gtound to the fouth hf both, Jiave beendifeover- 
cd the moR coixflderable remains. Tlie Ribble has been almoR 
the only difobverer bf«ritiquities. And as he yearly bears down 
the bank of the town, and transfers a part of its flte to the Ibuthcrn. 
margin of his current, the floorings and foutldations of liouics 
have been vifible in the face of the bank and about two or 
thrqp foot ofliy beneath thefurface*of it. The tojvn of Coccium, 

D d 2 • as 
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ae the regujbr t^actmoa of flite preieal a^ert^ wa& 

ereffced along the llofe the ptcfcofc fe^,. was; coau* 

nued withki a few y^vds ft^onoe thethe WifOw .call¬ 
ed HaHy-^knoll, and from, the sivei^ i^^bad the'^lowis 

of Veratinum was buUt ^pon the hutS^^^eiev^i^ of, the 
ground which terminates the maiihy level Ofrthe BtOad Hadley 
on the north-^lly and whkh k the bfi^eijii^y of floeiding 
MeHey. This was the neatei^ ii|:e to the that was^ railed 

abi^ethe reach of *^e floods" Tifeete thes^ieot ckutchiand the 

attendant pa«iibhage continioe to the preftnt jerM* , There wae 
originally the mptetor court of the town^v a i^DoU; rovaaded kmoU; 
a little to the eaft of the chwch being dec^^nated the 

Mote-hUh And there the town of Warriti^lon i^ntimied to the 
conclulion of the ceiart^ury,: even ^1 the pad'ag^ over 

tlie antient fe«d was defertediitahrid^ was'throw^aarols the Mer- 
fey below it, and the rosA was diverted fwwaal tjbe one to the 
other. And as the town of Lancaflor was c©ntou< 5 l:ed in the vi- 
ciiuty of the fiationary hili, and upon the. later dte of the 
friery; the town of Overbc^cki^ clo^ t» the ilhia^ and, like 
it, betwixt the two currents of the JLac and the litme®; and 
the town of Colne .aflutedly in the immediate vkhiity of Ca^ 
fter-eliff; lb the town of the Siftuntian Hanbour was ratfed upon 
the neareft^ convenient fite, whem the hij^; ^sounds of the Nofs 
began to ilc^ gently towastds the Babble^ and whesse the litele 
village of Freckleton Hands pleafantly . at prelent* The town 
of Manchefter was ori^pinally conHru^Sted, not as the old cen* 
tral parts of it are now plaiitted, at the dHlanee nearly of mile 
from the CaHle-ficld,’ but in neateri tlte: mote maunediaite 
neighbpurhood ‘of the Hation. ' No ttadhiocn however afon- 
tains the particular fite. In the vicinity jaf a great town and 
in a multiplicity of commer^al aw>eaeioii6^ li^te attention 
is generally p|id" to' the remains of ^ft^uity ot to tlk whi^ 
pers' of tradition concerning them* But there ia a Irn^h di- 
Hrlfl which eneompaHes the CaHl^fiekh upon, thteO' ^dos^ 
which is very frequentfy mentioned in out re^^id^ and which 
is all denominated ALDPORT or Cdd: Bomdgh. .Sqme^ 

i. where 
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where ^therefore within the compafs of this diftri£t muft the 
towh have originally ftood^ * And a little fold of houfes remains 
in this to the* prefect period, which carries m all the 

records of the place the a^nal appellation of ALDPORT- 
T 0 N or Old Borouglr Town ^ On the ground thcreibrc im¬ 
mediately contiguous to theie houfes muR the town have been 
originally planted. And betwixt the Caflle-field and the fold 
is an area ^ fixteen or fcventeen acres, which is now convert¬ 
ed chiefly into gardens, and which, was certainly the original 
area of the antient MandieRer* This, lies immediately without 
the northern barriers of the Ration^ and this extends up to the 
new houfes*and the new church in the Camp-field. In the rm-. 
mediate Ikirts of a great town the plough muR have long, and 
frequebtly ranfacked the ground.. And the many antiquities 
which it called into light would either be never attended to at 
all or be feen admired and forgotten. B^t the foil of the 
Ibuthern part of this area i^abfblutely one great body of adven¬ 
titious^ eartli, fragments of bricks, pieces, of hewn Rones, and 
remnants of urns. Huge blocks of a millRpnc-grit, fuch 
as appeared in the rude foundation of the ,Britons within the 
CaRle-field, and what had undoubtedly been^brought down by the 
torrents* of the Medlock, have been recently dug up within the 
circuit of the area with their mortar firmly adhering to them. 
And the whole, level of tte ground appears to have been tra- 
verfed witli Rreets of regular pavement in. a variety of diredions 
acrofs it. > 

Upon that particular ground then which Is terminated by an 
high Reep bank and a morafs below it §!> the weR, by the great 
fbffe of the Ration on the ibuth, by the prefent highway or Ald- 
port-lano on riie eaR, and by Ticklepitcher-lane or Camp-field 
©n the norths was the TOWN OF MANCHESTER* originally 
eredlecL Upon this 4>lat, then in the depth* of the» extenfive 
wood of Arden,; were the SiRuntii of this, region induced by 
Agricola to erc^ a town. Tjius induced, tliey felled the trees 
which from the firR'pofleffion of the ifland jiad been the only 
f»n§iit^ of the foil. They laid open the area,, then firR laid open,, 

tO/ 
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to the influence of the fun and wi^s. And they con^lruded 
their houfes with tlie tiir^ber. The tow undoubtedly ere^ 

cd along the courfe of the road to Ribchelter, commencing at 
firfl near the fbile of the Ration, extending in one direR Rreet 
along the road, and afterwards forking .off frorn it into others. 
And the ways of our towns muft have originally recelved^the 
Roman appellation of Rreets, becaufe the rows of our houfes 
were originally conftruRed along the line, and the pafiages be¬ 
tween them were originally carried along the courfe, of the 
Eoxhan highways or Rreetl. 

Such was the fpot which Agricola fele^ied for the ppfition of 
the town of Mancuhlum. And foch was the cpmmencement of 
a town that was to become fo confpicuous afterwards, to lengthen 
out into fair ftredts, and to open into graceful fquares, to con¬ 
tain aftembled thoufonds within her ample circuit, and to extend 
her varied commerce beyond the barriers of the ocean. The 
TOWN OF MANCHESTER commenced very early in the fhort 
reign of the amiable Titus; about the period of the firfl famous 
eruption from the flaming Vefovius, the deftrudion of Hercu¬ 
laneum, and the death of the elder Pliny, and about the months 
of September and Odober in the evcr-memorable year 79. 


* Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 33. and lib. xii. c. 3c. and Richard 
p. 24.—lUchard p. 24. and Stukel^y*s Itin. Curiof. p, 195.— 
’ Ut Homines difperfi ac fudes, edque bello fticiles, quieti et otio 
per voluptates afluefeerent, hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, ut 
templa, f6ra, domtiis ex^erent, laudando promptos et caftigan- 
do fegnes, &c. Tacitus A^c. Vit. c. 21. Thefe the fub- 
fequent wBrds hive hitherto been ftrangely applt^ to the con¬ 
quered Britons at large. But, as 1 have hCre fliewed, towns 
had beenere£l:ed in the fouth befofo;--^*'Richardp. <fec.-i-* Ta¬ 
citus Ann. lib, xiv. c. 33. ^d WrCh^s ^ar&italia p. ^65.-— 
* Camden p. 617. and Leland voL v; p. 82.—From Ibme con- 
ftrudions made Here about forty years ago By a'^gentleman of 
the n^me of Hooper the old appellation has popularly al- 

• * ‘ - tered 
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tet^ into Hooper *ton. So Aldport itiHft Wing once made a 
parkv ;!^ the name of Ald^c in Camden. 



TO this period the Siftuntii of the neighbouring diilrift had 
lived as the unconquered Biitona of the fbuthern countries had 
liyed, before^ and as the unconquered Britons of the northern 
continued to live. They were di^dded into little clans or fami** 
lies, and each acknowledged the autlio^y of its proper chief. 
The number of amba£ton or clients in Wch was 'di^crent 
in dif^rent ^families, and was natuirally greater or leHer 
according to the relpe^^^ wealth of the chLe&. And tUefe re* 
tainers always attended the car of their lord to war, and were 
always fettled around his habitation in peace 

The lord’s habitation wa^ ipilie'times fixed confpicuoufly upon 
the fummit of a hill, peeping over the tops of the iurrounding 
trees, and commanding all the neighbouring country*. More 
commonly it was placed within the cavity of a v^ley, and ei* 
ther upon the margin of one flream or at the confluence of two» 

. for the convenicncy of water and the feourity from winds 
In both cafes the ambadon lived either more immediately about 
the perfon of their chief, or in litfle booths along the windings 
of the vale ; the latter however being always within reach of 
the ufual fignals from the manfion, the Rriking the fhield or the 
blowing the horn of the chief s 

The manfion was all conflru£):ed of w%:pd, was all one ground* 
flory, and. all compofed a large ohlof^ and quadrangular court 
A confiderable* portion of this was taken u|> by the. apart* 
ments of fuch as were retained mord immcdi^ely in the fervice 
of the ieignior, And as the reft was more particularly his own 
habitation, fb it confined of one great and fevefal Jittle rooms 
In the great room was the armoury of the lord; the arms of his 
fathers, the gifts of friends and the fpoils of eu^mies, being dlf. 
pofed in order around the walls 7 . In the gueat room fat the 
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with his family and ids guefb about 1dm, all liRe!tu% to 
the hiilorical fong and id# hard# Or to 

the fongs and the harps Of his daughters, and ail dml^g from 
cups of (hell ^ 

The vcniibn of the Britons was prepared ki a rnanner equally 
curious and artihU .It was laid upon a bed of framing frm, mnd 
it was covered wMi a layer of fmooth flat Hones and another 
of fern abbye itAnd their cidinary liquors were only water, 
milk, or metheglin Bu^: upon all foftivalocc^fions they drank 
that well-known beverage which was then denomin^ed Curmi 
and IS now denominated Ctirwi by the Welch and Ale by the 
^ £ngU(h **. ' This liquor, originally the lubftitu|o of wine in 
fuch countries as could not produce the grape, was originally 
made in Egypt, the firft planted country in the dilperfibn from 
the eaft that was found unable to produce it **. And as the great 
Noachian colonies pierced further into the wefr, they found or 
thought they found the lame deffe£l, and frpplied it in the 
fame manner. Thus the natives of Spain the inhabitants of 
France and the aborigines of Britain all ufed an infiifion of 
barley frwr their ordinary Hquor, which was called by the various 
names of Caelia an^ Ceria in Spain of Ceryifia in France and of 
Curmi in Finland, all literally importing only the ftrong^water ", 
This was more particularly the drink of the Britons. And this 
alone was tranimitted from hand to hand in their cups of fhell, 
wlien they feafted with their chief, when the burning oak 
lighted up the circuit of his hall, and when the winds whiHled 
through his open windows 

Witk this every cldef muH have been lli^ciently provided, 
the barley being u4<loubtedly brought into JUqjoalhiie from’the 
more ibutherly regions of flic ifrand, and bmg r^sgularly ex¬ 
changed with , the Sifrvvntiaiis fr>r their cattle. For frkh or a 
itmilar commerce only could the SiHunt^ns have maintaiUej 
half their numerous herds df cattk^. a$ they appe^ to have Eved 
equally upon ventibn as them , Ah4 luch a cotnmerce appears 
to have been actually carried oh, even afrer.the arrival of the 
Romans, to ,the extremefr. boundaries of the north **. Each 

• chief 
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dtiisC thmfarcr mud: ,ha^ been furni{hed with the iihplement$. 
of ai' bceweiyi and have prepared his own liquor. But as. 
the implements muft have'been very few and the preparation 
very bmple, £) the liquor appears to have been very ilrong, and 
both in coloui' and m flavour Iktk inferior to wine 

In this ^late of rural magtiiiiceiice did: the chiefs of the 
cunians live, when Agricola firft urged them to refide near the 
ftation. From this ftate of rural m^gnificcncd did Agricola in<* 
duce one of them to depart, and to build the town of *Mancu* 
Ilium. Attended by »*his train of follbwers, ,he relinquiihed his 
abode eith*er*qponi'the airy fandy heights of Pllkington, upon the 
brawlings of the lylvan Roche, or along the mountain ramblings 
of the paftoral Irwell, and ieCtled with his clan upon the nortli^ai 
bank of the Medlock- 

' Caefor p. 120 and Diodorus p, 352 of the Gauls, and Ta¬ 
citus Agric, Vit. c. xii# and Offian vol, 1 . p. 13$ pf the Bri* 
tons.—* Oflian vol, I. P. .1.57 &c.—Offian yo), L p. 99, > 29, &c. 
and vol, U. p. 183. — * Offian vol. j. pvijd and voL IL p- 71* 
—' Offian vol. IL p. 36, and Moigia /p. 89*and 246. Offi^i 
vol. L p. I lo.—’ Offian vol. 1 . p* 09,165, and vol. IL p. 222.-— 
* Offian vol. 1 . p. 72,240,16, and 27, and Pegge’s Coins of Cuno^ 
bcline clafs 4. N® i. and 3 .-L® Offian vol. 1 . p. 15 for Caledonia. 
The fame mode of cookery was pra 61 ifed in Ireland, and is ftill 
in fome meafore retained by the prelent Highlanders on their 
hunting parties ; lee Critical DM', p. 132,— *® Caelar p. 89, Di- 
odorusp. 350 of the Gauls and 357 of the Spaniards, and Strabo 
p. 305.— ** Vbdius de Vitiis Scrip, in Curmi, and Qimden 
p. 419.*—** IHodOnis p. 24.—‘^ Diodorus p. 350, Strabo p. 233, 
and- Voffius and Camden ibTid. See alfo a Note below,-—** Offian 
vol. 1 . p. 139 and Dio p; 1280, bjc te voi^L-tig icat 

Offian ""p. 116. vol. L and Richard 32. Mr. Mac- 
pherlbn vol. L p. 74 is inclined to think^ that 'the Britons bf 
Caledonia generally drank wine jn the. time* of Ffogal. l^it 
Is Utterly'^credible ^ and p, vrf. I. hni^i^y refute?! nie 

I‘> e notion. 
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Sf^eaking'of eaps Rudded^ i^ridi the 

%rfrthusy J^^er trerdbles Bad 

** to be ipadding Wine,** This fttfhciently pfove^ the C^Uedo^' 
ttiaos. to^^ve beea aequaiated with wine^ but to Jbaye; gefierally' 
drunk a difFereta; %aor. Whitt idea howevet the ingenious 
tranfialor anoeiEed to the words Blue Water^ it is not eafy to 
eoiiceiire. Curnu* die BritUh word for Ale, may figiiify alfo 
Blue Water, Curto meaning Blue and Ul Water^ And Curme 
» now the Hig^and word fo^r a Great FeafF (Crit, Difii p»3^9)* 
Thil therefore wa^. undoubtedly tlie word in the original; and 
the tranHator, not adverting perhaps to th^ particular meaniitg 
•f lus author, or not acquainted with the explaining paflages of 
the andents, has, put down the one fignifieation for the other* 
And this among cither reafona induces one ftcongly to wilh, that 
the truly ipirit^ tranilator wQuld either publifli the originals or 
depoiit them in Ibme public library. See Preface to vol, I.— 
The true word however for Ale (as appears from the names 
Cwl-ia, Cter*-!!!, Cer-idfia, and Cur^im or Cur-wi)^is compounded 
of Ul or Uis Wator, and of Csel, Cer, and Cur, all one and the 
fame word; and iixMltmg Strong r Gar, Ger, or A-kar lignifying 
hterally Sharp or'Rotrgh: SceBaatcr in Garionenum^ arid Ga- 
tal(^e urid^Ei^r in B. H.,!ch. vi, f. 2.— Diodorus p. 4, 41, 
242, and 24 S«jl and Offlari voL.L P..74 B. it ch. iii. 
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UPON the fettlanent of the neighbouiiagSSfhmtii inthe im^ 
mediate wcinkyoCtheBom^ibaiion^fachi^^ wood of Ar¬ 
den as clofely girted the Ble of the town moft have been inftai>t* 
ly cleared away;.. Thia was an with.which the. Mancuiuan 


amba^n were fufEden^y acq^ and foe which they weare 
fuScieurly provided: with inftmnmiis.. TheBatims, as lihall 


iiewbtfeaAefr had Ja^ and mariy;arti(b em|doyed in 

iheia\ Ett to i fh cd ahere&fe with the requi^ Veapona horn 

the- 
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tk^rchielma, they pn>ceeded t^the^iece^ry. 
tbe inilkiediately furroundiog woods a^d ^ 
4>padng a fiiflki^tly ample* ^ 

Lfimd i^ndd th^axe^ redoubling Rrokes on Rrokes";' 

Ch all rbUnd the fomfl hurls %e£t>^3 

Headlong; deep-echbing gtbah the'thkketk brown; 

Then mfiling, crackling, thun.^^^ 

The adnal fite of the preij^ Mand^fter muft have boei) now 
firA cleared of its vet^rable oak^ Thpi region dir^ly ^a^wnd 
the prefent l^ancheAer mu ft have *w>w firft rclt the hajm of cul- 
tivation. And,both mnft have fixm pre|ented to the eye a gaily ’ 
mingled Icene of paftures meadows and corn-fields,, finely 
contrai^ed by the gloon^y majefty of the encircling woods* 

The ufejBul arts of agriculture had been fiiccei^lly prokcuted 
among the Romans. This {he Variety of their writers upein the 
fubjed fulhciently attefts. And the uiine arts had been file* 
cefsfully purfued by ah the tribes of the. Gallic and hy many 
of the Brltifh Celta?. Of this the many ,pandcu|ar$ which the 
antieiits have mentioned eoheeming both ^*e a fu^cient evi¬ 
dence ^ But as the Celtae^yoried from thf Italians in iome par¬ 
ticulars of their rural condu^, the twp difi^J^^^nt modes of ma¬ 
nagement. compofed two diftipd iyf^ems of agriculture. .Of 
thefe the Britons of Mancufiium might be naturally expeded to 
have adopted the Roman. But they a<Stuaily adopted the Celtic. 
The latter liad been long tried in theft northern climates, had 
been long approved by their brethren of*Gaul and South-Britain, 
and was therefore fuppoftd to be heft "aJapted to the northern 
latitude of Lancafhire. 

Among the various manures with whicli the Romait fiirmers 
enriched their lands* they were totally unacquainted with the 
ufe of fiaarle. TIte C^ltdfe.of Britain, and of Gaulw^^e the fir ft 
that had marked this uniftuous cky in the Jmftm of the 
and the firft that had drawn it*out and appUed kto the purpofts 
of agriculture. This.^they had ibun4-tjl^:;hloft fbrceable and 
«i;aftmg*of all manures, and had thif'iifkHliirable Apl^l- 

* . K e a * latlon 
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latkm of Marrow, Marg, Margil, or Mad ’• Thia had even 
the eredrt <!!if reeoatimendmg to the Oreeks^ v^who Kad axommu* 
nicatiou with both through the cok^hlsof MariieiUes reliding 
in thq coiuitry of the'one and' trading). t<> the ^natives of the 
other And this was dillinguilhed into two forts, the.rough 
and the rich, both equally dilcriminated ia the h^dling*. and 
both greatly ufeful either lor the cotn-fidd or die grais 4 and^ 
And many other {bits were clafled under both, the white toplia* 
ecous and the red Ot fmoke marie under the former, and the 
n hite the pidgeon ^aiid tlnr^ndy marie under the latter *. The 
white topliaceous was reckoinid 'infinitely fmitftd* upon corn¬ 
fields, if it was gathered from a Ipfingy foil, and was thought 
to burn the ground, if it was laid upon it in too greaf a quan¬ 
tity The red was mingled with gravel-ftones, and was* 
thought to he fealbned with .f^lt, but was not half lb heavy 
in the carriage as the others, and was Ipread in a thin coat upon 
the ground *. And both retained their fructifying influence for 
fifty years together upon corn-fields meadows or paftures *. The 
white was the principal of the rich marles, and was lubdivided 
into leveral forts, the very biting the lilvery and the fat marie t 
the lecond being the favourite of the Britons,, and the foft un** 
ettious chalk of our Kentifixfiirmersat prefent, and lafling eighty 
years upon the ground **; and the diicd being particularly uled 
fi)r grafs-iands, oflen producing a good crop of grafs upon com- 
knds betwixt the end of the barveil and the comn^ncement. 
of the Ibed-time, and lading thirty years **. The pidgeon marie 
was c(>|le£led at fir& in hard flone-like glebes,, but by the force 
of fib fun and the power of the froft. was diliplved* into. Very, 
thin and flender flal^, and was equally ufefiil as the other **. 
The fhnlly nSarle tVas nevea: uled for any but the iwampy ground, 
if any other caaM he g<tf, and was prefisrred to every other for 
that '*• And*as the dry mark' was kid upon the moill lands, 
the fat Upon the.djy, smd either the filvery or the pidgeon upon 
lands of a proper iemperature !b w»as every l^ies ploughed 
info the ground, was mingle^ with a little dung, and prtxi^d 
no crop dil the* firft year afterwards *♦. 
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^T^hk 'acci^tit of the Celtic manure clearly points out to us the 
tndullrioUs reiearches^ the tninute dilcriminatkms, and the ac** 
cu'i^ijle knowledge of the Cekk farmers. And of thefe the Bri- 
tifli appear to, have been the heft, as tiiey chiefly had marked 
the fuperior excellence of the filvery marie Bot!i the Gal- 
iicf and the Eritifli farmers had made the dilcovery of fcveral of 
thele marles juft a little before the coiiqueft of i^ancaftiire 
Arkl the knowledge of this incomparable manure and its feveral 
kinds the Britons of the midland regions muft have prev ion fly 
adopted from the fbuthern, and have now c<jmmunicat<id td the 
Britons of Mq^icunium. Hie Siftuntii now firft opened their in- 
exbauftible treafures of marie, and purlued the fpreading veins 
of it in* the ground, not ft>li0wing them, as the Britons of the 
fbtithern countries were obliged' to follow them, and as we now 
tTace*thc vans of coal, not enlarging their quarries from a nar¬ 
row mouth above to an ample cavity below In France, wdiere 
the marie generally finks eiglity or ninety feet beneath the lur- 
fiice, and in South-Britain, where the uniftuous chalk was de¬ 
nominated the filvery marie, fuch a mining procefs would be 
ablblutely neceftary and is ftill purlued in both. But the ge¬ 
nuine marie of Britain lies much nearer the furfacc, leldom 
more than leven or eight feet bplow it, and commonly about 
three or four only. And in our own county particularly this 
beneficial manure is commonly found about two or three feet 
only beneath the level of the ground, and muft therefore have 
been always purfued, as itts ftill dug, to tl\e d^pth of as many yards 
only. And the marle-pits which the Mancunians now made, and 
which wcit! for ages probably the common marle-pits of the Man¬ 
cunian precui 6 :s, appear pretty certainly to have been thoft large 
cavities upon Shudehill and in Marketftreet-lifnc which are now 
dalled, apd have been fqr centuries denominated, the daubholes 
or the quarries of marie. The^ original quarries were certainly 
near to the town j becaufc the precin^s at that time extended only a 
Httlc way from it. ‘ And thefe remained very lately in their ori¬ 
ginal condition of marle-pits, ancl appear lufSciently from the 
* * * * empha- 
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^eib'bhdttttdJticdls tdT thcit^ ktWajfis *1^(6 ‘ tstoft 

‘tSatfciablc^'abotottile '■^‘'r'"^ ‘ :>••'*'■- 

This wf^'aw wi^'peculiarly the IlipaA^y 

riant nature *of the hfeiicunhi" l^’ ’whk^‘ !d«lit^oetipai^ 


light infe^afs^ a -gravelf f^di^ ^This^ mahdte 

inuft have been' lics/v^ firft ilatroduced ftit<^ the the 

town, where it is Hill the ot^' j^kieipal m^rUure of the lands 
and the one principal <aufe df theit great fhrriBty* Thiaf ma- 
titire mull have been now firll intr^uet^ into tlxe 'codhty, 
where and in the adjwninuC^^tre the u& of it k letter 'un** 
derilood than in any otlMr part of the kingdom^ and inhoth 
which it hat changed the htoad extent of our barren-heaths and 
iturfy mofles into Ibme of the bell lands within them. - * 

There were two {bits of feythes that were uled at this period 
in Europe, the one called the Italic or Roihan, and the other 
•denominated the Gallic or Celtic. tTlie ^rmer thefe was a 
Ihort one, like our prefent fickle, and, like it, was managed by 
the right hand alone. Tlie latter was a large one^ like our pre* 
tent fcythe^ and, like it, was manned by both hands toge¬ 
ther The Brkons of Mancuoium preferred the Celtic to dac 
Rom^ ^the^ and firfl introduced it among us at this period. 
There, as all over the kingdom, it lias continued to die prelent 
nmment;; There, as all over the kingdom, our prefent farmers 
ttdl continue to a£l: upon the model of the Celtic hnfbandmen, 
to cm; the herbage at a difbnce from the ground, and to leave a 
^roniiderabie mnaibder Jbehm^ ' 

Theie are two diRiiiguUhing particulars which the Mancunian 
EribiiiB adopted from their biedircn.of thefbuck Andf from them 
they iStem tdfh eo have derived .die knowledge of ^the i^inging 
Rati and of the watery whetRor^; The only expedients among 
die Eiamaitt ^ftirdlie of thegmin from tlie fhraw, in the 

mgn of either to trample thetxirn widi catdeor 

.to pre& k wii^ii the :frlniium K ^ And the tifeoiAthe:fhiU 
^lli^ intfodiK^ inld ?Jbly ehoti ^dte period of the fkft Bomati 
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colonies «ef 
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<)f ,t^ JSr^ts muft therefore have 


already a4ppied the Gallic mftrumeat pf thre&ing: and what- 
eveir.^ey j^ad :adop^ in ge^ieral the more ntMrtherly Britons ap- 


pbatjtpvhave, 6rofn them- ThU inftruinent 

however was pn^ eertaiidy ,the flail ; . apd it was pretty cer- 
tam^; into Italy flrom Oaul^ The Romans had con- 

hderable oonne^hons with Gaul in the matters of agriculture 
Su^t ant impiamepit was the mom Rkely to bean vented In Gauh 
as tht'Osdlic./arxn^s generally crop{>^ <Hiiy the ears of their 


coTAv and as'the tribulum or the cat^e were fl>und lefs dhsduai 
upon iheft thaa:^l|he flail \ And when the flail was iirfl: in¬ 
troduced am<M)g the Romans^, k was, ufed only as the Gauls 
would ^ve uied k» only upon fuch com as had been reaped in 
the Gallic manner *♦. The Romans had formerly imported 
their^whetRone&at aaoniideralde expcnce from the iile of Crete» 
from Laconia, and horn other* equally diilant places. And as 
thefe were of eflicacy without the aihUance of oil, the Ita¬ 
lian haymakerwas obliged to carry conftantiy an; horn of oil by 
his flde. But, iome little time before the conqueR of Lanca- 
Ihire, Italy was found to produce very excellent whetilones, 
which were equal to a file for the purpofel of iharpoiing, a^ 
required only the afhRance of water. Such however had been, 
lox^ u(ed by *the Gauls, and were denominated Paflernkes 
alIlongthefn>*^. Asad foch muR have been equally ufcd by both the 
ruder and the more civilized Britons, for the iharpeningc# their 
axes their daggers and their fwords^ and ^ ^ hner edge 

to their razors Thefe might the Mancunians have' eafiiy 
procured in thp vicinity of theaown’ and in tjie vale 
dleworth* And one of them was anally cflfeovered abodt lixty 
years ago atCraven in Yorkihire, as another was foimd about 
feventy* yeara ago in a mofs within our own county. lat¬ 

ter wa8*accompXEiiod try an axe-head of copper^ ahd^^Rxr former 
by an axe-head ^ piillifoed marblei and one Or mRruments. 
of* pointed hone; ^and both tHe (me asid the other were thereby 
^tficed n> bg equally Britilhwithall; The Brhiftk hone whicdi was. 
> foudd in our own county was a Rone of a very foicominon fpe- 

* edesi. 
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uies. Aiid the honeVhiciL .was 4i(c0vered in Yatl^re wis:ii 
iSne-grey ilone threo inches in fengthi* laearly one in btedMi« 
and an eighth of an inch in thlckn^% ^ I / - ^ . ‘ 

Thus the Gallic iyiiem of hidhaodjy^-wli^h muRihave heeii 
originaily purfucd hy the Gallic B^gae of the fjiulhern ftioresi 
which had been hiccedivcly tran^i^ed horn them m 
luccciTively civilized tribes of the natives, and which had there¬ 
fore before the year 79. extended into Stafibrdflwre Derbylhire 
and Yorklhire^ wat now brought from thoie counties into llan- 
caihire^ And the Ibrts 9|| grain which were now introduced 
with it mud: have been only fuch as. the farmers of Gauiand 
the fouthern and midland nations of Britain had previoufly 
known. Barley, long familiar to all the various tribes of the 
Ccltae, and previoufly imported £ot ‘ the ule of the Siflimtiah 
breweries, mufl; ha%'e been now railed as the breweries were 
continued among ns. And tlie wheat was not of the 
Ibrt, wliite and heavy, but of the Gailiic, red U|||B light. 1 his 
was originally the peculiar produce of Gaul^ut muft have 
been long accuftom^ to the foil of Britain, and ftili continues 
to be th0 only wl^eat of Lancalhire; -being theax called by the 
natives pf both Brcac Brae or red-coloured . 

The flour, of this wheat was firft refined by the hc^le-hair 
fieves which the Gauls originally invented. :'and our Man¬ 
cunians continued to uie within thble fifty yeats, and was tlien 
kneaded into bread That ligbteft and propped .aliment for 
the human body had never hitherto been.jtafted in ^11 probabi¬ 
lity by the Britons of Jlancalhhe, and was now flrd,. introduced 
ii^p. tlje prelent parifli'of Manchefter. » And tlae Brae was re- 

■ markable, for. the neatne^ of its grain, and for yielding near a 
fourth foor<^#f, ;from apy common quantity jthan, any other 

■ foecics of /.■ < ‘ - 

.The loavOa. of the Romans were very various^ molded into 
diffiiftrent forms, andicompofod of diflerent ingmdients. And 
,ahi9Ut . the .time of Agrkoia^s entrance into Lancaihire a new' 
' loofdiad" boi^i. ihtro^oced ,^t Rome, was. fbimed 

only of water .and and was^sxuich efieemed iSsr ils 

nefs. 
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nci& fTJiis .^as called the watej^-^cake^or the Parthian loaf, 
' the forttfet {lioaple ^rompofhion, and 

* i#‘'^liids^fevdhtbrs.' But even this was not 


comparable to the?Ftehfeh^ oF the Spahifh * bread ’for lightfnefs. 
‘ The life of t 5 iiitlt ^ 4 lfe'kn^^^ had acquainted 

nt* for the compofition of bread, which 


the Celtes with m 
was much betttefcalciildted to render it light and pleafing than 
the leaver^ the eggs the milk or the’ wine-mixed hoiicy of other 
nations. This was the Q>ume whicjh concreted on tlie furface 
of their fermenting liquor, which they denominated Burm, and 
which we denominate Burm Barih or Yeft. This the Celtes 
of Gaul, 6f^ Spain, and moft probably therefore of South-Britain,* 
had long uled; and their bread was in confequence of it fuperior 
in lightnefs to that of any other nation in the world. And the 
,ii(e of this ingredient muft have been now frft introduced 
among the citizens of Mancunjum, as it has continued uninter¬ 
ruptedly among them to the prefent moment **. 


* B. I. c. ix. f. 2.—* Pliny lib. xvii. c. 15. and lib. xviii. c.30. 
and Paliadius lib. vii. c. 2.—* Fliny lib. xvij.' c. 6. But it is called 
Margil'in Gallick (Baluzius tom. ii. C. 188.), Marla in Irilh, 
and Marie in Welch,—* Pliny c.#6. Gallia ct Britannia invenere, 
and c. 7.—Pliny c. 7, —J?liny c. 7. andc. 8,—’ C. 7.—‘ Ibid, 
® Ibid:—fome of thefe quarries of the filvery marie in Cam- 
■ denp. 2J6 (febttt) and in p.‘318(Eflex).—”C. 8.—** Ibid.—*’lbid. 

‘ ** Ibid.—'* Ibid. Hdc maxima Britannia utitur.—** C. 7. Duo 
genera fueraht, plura nuper cxerceri qoepta proficientibus inge- 
jiirs.—Pliny lib. xviii. c. 28. — ** Ibid.—** VirgiPs 
Georg, lib. i. 164. and Varro de Ke Riulicsl lib. i. c, 5^.—** Co¬ 
lumella lib. ii,’^ c. 21. Baculis cxcuti, and ihellus fuftibus turtdun- 
tur, and Pliny lib. xvjii. c. 30. Perticis flagelltituf. This how¬ 
ever had been long ufed in the Eaft (Ifaiah xxyiu, 27. &c.) 
—** See Pliny lib. xvii. c. i5.,Hb, kviii. c, 30,-&c,—** Pliny lib. 
xviii, c. 30, Paliadius lib. vii. c. 2,' and Coluudella lib. ii. c. 21, 
autem«^/i?<f melids fuftibus timdunttin—'^* Columella llbMi. 
’V , F f^ . ‘ c. 21. 
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c. 21.-:-^** PHny lib. xviii. c. a8. and lib. xjolvu c, 22.—.“Cjefar 

f . 89.—Difiert. pre^xed to Hearn’s Lel^^ vol. iv, L.eigh’s 
^ancafhireb.i.p. iB. ^db.iii. p. iBi,aiid Mcmt^ubon’s L^Aiiti* 
(|uite £xpli<)ud tom^ P« ^95 ^otne weapons of ftarpen^ 
bone difcovered in a Gallic iepUlchre an^ amoi^ weapons 

upon die continent. See alio a draught of the Lancadiire wh^« 
ilone in Tab. iv. N® !. of Leigh. It was found in a mois at Sa- 
wick, about nine miles from Marten Mei«e .—** Pliny lib. xyiii. 
€• 7. Galltae quocjue foum genus forris dedere, quod illic brace 
Vocant, apud nos iandaluin. The Romans called k by a Latin 
nanie exactly Ifonil^r to the Gallic« Saikdalum, beingr the lame 
In import as Brae, and both c^ing the whbat from its iinuii- 
tude iti colour to the brogues or red fhoes of the Ccltae.—Pfiny 
lib^'xviu, c. 11.—*® PUny lib. xv'iii, c. 7.—’* Pliny lib. xtriii. c, 7- 
and II. 


IV. 


THE town of Mancunhim being now ertded in our exten- 
(ive Arden, and the Woody circuit of k being now laid open, 
the foveral parts of die latter necedarily began to aflome their 
ieveral denominations. What thefo were we know but imper¬ 
fectly, fow of the Britilh names hikVlng deicended to us. The 
^pellations of our places have been all lolL But the appella¬ 
tions of our rivers have been generally prdenred. The little names 
of places are confined to a imall extent of region, and are known 
only to a few. But rivers flow through a length of couiKry, 
and communicate their names and their waters to different di- 
itriCts and to various afibciations oi men. While thofe there* 
fore are cafily diefe are pretty faithfully retained. Hence 
mofl of our «>rivefs in tibe kingdw retiin to the pteibnt hour 
tlle^tiames which werC impofod upon them two thoufand years 
«and ilill as they flow point ibntthat ri^markable atra in our 
hiflorjf when the la^e fl:^ 0^ the Brlthh forefb^ took fhelter 
‘ ‘ « in 
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iri tbeif cooliitg dreams from the chace, or when die bold bauds of 
warriors were miidered upon their banks for fight. Such 
j»e die Avons the Cahis th^ Tames the Tynes and the Edens of 
other cokintics; and fiach are the Ribble die Douglas the Dan 
and the Caldeir of our own. And thxis mod of our Mancunian 
currents received at or hefiyre this period i^hc very fame deno^ 
minations with which we didinguiih them at preient. 

The rivulet which rifes in the hills of Oldham, leads its 
wildly-plaintive dream along the n&rrow bottom of the deep 
dale that divides Droyllden and Faillworth, Clayton and New« 
ton, and at }ad winded in more filent dignity around the iylvan 
foitrefs of the Britons in the Cadle*field« received a particular 
dcnomjifiation from them, and was called Medlock or the Fair 
Stream. Med Mad or Mat Unifies fair, and Lug Log or Loc 
the water. The former conditutes half the name in the famous 
Med^y or the Roman Madus, * as the latter forms the whole of 
the name in the river Loxa of Scotland and in the river Logia 
of Ireland *. And both were formerly linked together in the 
title of a current in Derbylhire, which, as appears from the 
name of the gi^ mountaki^^village on its banks, was originally 
didinguiiked by the ikme appellation of Matlock. 

The little brook that ikirts the gentle eminence of Calley-* 
banks on tlie wed obtained the appellation which it dill re^ 
tains of the Tibia or Tib. This dreamlet, oozing from a fmall 
colle^ton of water which dilates in Newton-lane and is fed 
by the drainings of the contiguous fields, lingers along the 
fide of the lane, and has aimed all its^ waters diverted into 
the ^reat rcfcrvoir of the town at the donclufion of it. Thu5 
confiderabiy reduced, it trickles unoWerved acrod the road to - 
^ude-hill and beneath a fmaH bridge of donet and fcamlily con- 
duds itslittlc riil along •the borders of the growling town, athwart 
the uppet end of M8ilcde<^dreet-kne, and acrofstho opening imo 
Tib 4 ane, but communicales ks name to the latter, and a little 
below Calley-banks ‘very fisdsly diicharges its waters into the 
Medlock* The Britidi denominations of our l:ivers iiave been 
, . * . F f a ’ • drangely 
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;.^^' the ';ch'a^^i^^^fC''<p!i^lf#'''^lll0'’SraiM 'Wi^ 

Iple' ilhewi^ 

tiie;'i||^lih'‘Ayoh; to have'-been-''i6:eqaentl^€«^F94^^\hifso Atr^ 
Atf ortlitt *1 ’ »Ahd as D-avon aodi T#-avdi^-:ai:^#.?bQth the ffatme. 
mth'Aveni, fo ' ate they corrt:ra£lfccl m ^le iame iv^ner. ^ 


former is contracted into Danc the^popular name ofthe Daven^ at 
lliiddlcwich, intoJDaaus Don ot Dun the antient, and pre%nt 
name of the current at Doncafter,. intoJC]k>ne ti^^^ame. Qf,^ 
ti;ream in the county of Mar^ into Se>teia eq\>ally? 5 R^^;^Pia^^ 
P^toJeiriy^'s name folr the Dee of Chefter, rand into Dech eqtnil^ 
\yith Ae Dee populap appellation of the nver at Aberdeen, 
^lid the Ijiitter is contracted intoTayne the name of a frith^nScot* 
into Taune the name of a river in Sother^tihire, 

and into *ifeyne the niime of a curren in Stadbrdihlre.. But; die 
latter'is ibinejdme^ le];^g;thened 'by ^prsepofitiye article of the 
Britilh ]angiJ^e» Slid T Ta^ona |s formed imo 1-tuna the an- 
tieht namb of the Sbli^y fridiy: aiid Tyne Tayne or Ten is 
fbrpaed into S-dea the f:lref^t^mdar ap|>eili^ for it.. The 
name of Tibia' or T^h aChlai^ly ideJehrs' h?5 the eleventh Iter of 
Richard, the an^i^t dihdn^adhn;-^ riVer St Cardiff in 
Wales. And the pkme of Tibis oiTi^ like the Tayee the Daff 
and the i>iff the . prefent dppellstipa' fcgr the Tibia of 

Richarii, like ihe andent Tavnsf aad^ Tobms, and like the 
Teivi'the Tovrey. "the.Dove' ,of. . U ..merely-'' an 

appellative, and %mdes merely th^ ,wateit’.< , .. , ’ 

The Itream which hdrffs in many iQ^ringa from; a heath 
at .thc/opt of the greater ridge of the Yorkfliire. hiHs^ paffe§ by 
the town^f Aihton^ and ffets and chafes againff itSTOwn ob^- 
ffruCting bed of ropkor hwxteiiCrosehi|^ 
it itfues into tl^ Merfey below Rpitwood ^idjge^,, tos dpopf* 
mit^ted by a naxnb ^uaUy indf^rimkiiuiitiye^ and^ 4^^ 
famCi. Various are the fubihtiicih^^^^ t>ne letter for another in* 
the dexibk lan^j^e of the Briions: and Tib Tav or Tam. are 
the i^me lyords with the Aiyiit^ion o£ a. different letter, > Thus 

t ^ -r • . _ did 
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cai%s?ii. 

1 I.I ^ , 

did tW 

^ did a ~ 

nmt' i)f" 

Thefer all/^oltiti^ied general' and^ undiidii^ilhiiig'naxix^.' 
odbeiis retired iiamea paiticular and apfHropiiate;- The litde 
Whteh. rifes' in t^ townlhip of>^^rton, cr^^s the road 
tQj0^elcport« .and palles‘along the-Sil^'s^fide, wliich often fwells 
hai^ajninna^t'miidladhmes a moth^dtary fierceOefs^ furrowing a 
deeperr-chaiinei u1^f, -at^d;^ha^emiig in greater flate to the 
n&ighbounn^ icvvelH was deiidmitjated Cor'«auu^ Corney^or Little 
Stream*. And tKc fame defcriptive appellation- was. originally • 
given tK^ the rivulet that wat^s^ the ant|ent Corinipm, Durocorn* 
oyiamrt}t^Giirenc%l|er«asiti8ilillcontin\^'^^ thej^etot half>fbft> 
ened denonaihatibh of the Ciren or Churn M 'Sueh alfb was the 

' L ' ' *> 

briflt ftrcam that fprings at tho ibc«;- of; an h8l in the chapdlry 
of- Shaw, pufhes its hafty* current hy Ryton Chatherton and 
Blakeley, and formerly ^lied%to the JrweH at Huntfhank; 



the! conclufion of itSreciurfe'^it^ n^ level 

of its deep bed, and only- murmurs round tfie flcpping-ftones 
that fometimei flietuh aciofe its^^cl^nneL Its former brifknefs 
however is pla^y evint^*l^iks ^prefent utility, M?y the force 
which it cotmnunibafit^ttori^ many mills at fb little a diRance 
from each other. A^r.telh <he ; natural livelinefs of its cur« 
rent it acquired the Curative appeilation of Iwrck, Irhe, or Roe¬ 
buck ; as feme rivers^ in Wales have jfaeeived their, denomina- 
tioit from rooting hog or the milklefs ewe, 

and others in Wale# |ihd one in Shropfhire, like this*,./rom the . 

< But , ttiemmuR h^ve certainly ‘received their de-' 

nomination^ or during theexiRence of die Britifh^fbrtreR, 
and long^ pieylouily to, the cpnRrufl;ion of the Roman^Britifh 
town. The large and important current of the Merfey, which 
ranges, alon|^ the confines of the.parifh for .msuoy miles togetherv 

• muRi^ 





muft Lay^-recc'ivfsd a» the Britijht as e!ktff 

Uxc period of; the populatibu of EaftcJaihii-e, ? Ratehluig't 

%oly I'dl amid die ^aftes .of WqwMi!^^ smdtthc ia^rs of 
^jlattnuBf and iucceflively receiving the Goit the Tame Wid the 
IrwelU it, becomes equally rapid and de(!^« the "mighty monarch 
of all the eontigttOfia rivers^ and the iiatond boimdaxy of king¬ 
doms and pmvinces in .every pedod» and was «ptfy denominated 
by the Britons Belt^faixka, the Head-fti^m, or the King of 
rents ^ In a later age« while the Sifbintii mhded in Mancenioi^^ 
they mod nejpeiTariiir have given an appellaticHt to the river 
which led its waters diredtly agamft the rook^ (ite of ^ir wood¬ 
land ^rtreis, and which is made to iweep rouhd the {rent of ft 
in an ample curve*’ And as the a^oining Irwell muil have 
•equally received a denomination from the garrifon* ib it Oi^tsally 
r^ains to this day an appellatiou expreifive of its local relation 
■to the ^itrefs* Wellit^ gently from a double fountain near 
the upper part of an hfil betwixt Broad-Clough and Holme in 
Rofdimdaley wantoning in wild mseanders along the vale of 
Broughtop> and wheelings nearly in one vaft circle about the 
itownihip of Sal^rd^ the toltent carries its waters along the 
welbrii Ctdc of MaapentOny and was therefore denominated If 
Gueil# I<r-we% IivwUl* or tlie Weftcra Torrent ^ The 
iluntii xm^lilhfhwfe have given names to mode of the more 
refB|9[#amjt^P^^^ aroaml tlieir towm to the current of the 
Cornebrooke and the exmnence of Huntlbank^ to the valley of 


Brooghtoiii the }i:ke> and tb^ High Knolls. This mail necef- 
farily have been die^^ caife with the prednfts of the primasval 
Mancenion. And this happity iiarves to clear up a ddnhderable 


di^icul^ to us: with regard to idle prinueval i^ntteSes of the Bti- 
tons in the*ismtii« J ^ ^ ^ 

As the rivers Eden and Itthing laujft have divided the Volandl 
from the Oadeni' and the SedgOvdi, nnd ts the Tyiie and the 
Tippdi muft hove lepaassted ihe B faain the Ot^init 

wdxfe eaaxnKrhmeht^ ^ttertgasied jeahmfiet ehltoaiii^ 

by the&titntherW'liaw ^he ^fiiitri^h^Were bll naturalfy^i’fe-^ 
curedohahi-of ^IbfhedSbs. Tht^^dehi a]^arhave 


ereded, 
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among otiierd, the fbitn^ of Aballaba upon the river 
lulling ^nd againft the Yoliitii, and the Ottadtni to have con- 
firu^^^e more numomua/lbrtredes of Vindolana, Pmcoiitia^ 
Vin^baia^ . ^d Segedunum along the Rream of the Tyne and 
againfl their cnore d^gerous enemies the Brigantes. The 
Volantii appear to have raifed the forts of Axelodunum and Lu* 
guvailium upon the Eden againft the Selgovs and theGadeiii»\ 
and the Brigantes to have couRro^led die fort of Gallava upon 
Eaft-AIlon river and againR theOttacHni. Thefe appear deci- 
lively diiUngoiihed from the other fortreflcs about them .that 
carry Britid^ appellations by their vicinity to^the bounding cur¬ 
rents and by* the peculiar fignificancy of their names. Thefe arfc * 
almoft all of them planted direfkly upon the margin of the bound¬ 
ing cuf rents. And thefe. are abfolutcly atl of them evinced by 
their appellations to have been adualiy the oiigina! fortrefiesofthe 
Britons. Viiido-ian-*-a and Vindo-bal-a figtiifr merely the Forts 
upon the Vents or Heights* , 4 iid Lugu-vall-'iom. Gal-av-a. and 
A-ball-ab-a fignify merely tlicForts upon the Water. Gual a Ram¬ 
part is formed into Wall, Val, .Bal, and U^l or Al.. Hence Bala > 
remains to theprefent period the Welch and Ififo appeliatioii of' 
a town. Hence we meet with B^no-Val-Um oi;thefort on theRiver 
Banc in the Roman Chorography, and Al-teutha Bll-^Kitha and' 
Alcluid the Towns on the Teutka and Clyde in and in • 

Bede, tlie Al-cluid of Bede heing the fame town as thi^ill-dij^a 
of Oihan. And as Sege-duh-um and Axelo-dun-uin carry eX4 
iidly the fame import# the High and the Dry Town, fo Pro- 
colit-ia means merely the Fortrefe in the Woodlands •*. ' Shch 
in part muR have been the ftate of the Jsoundaries about u cen¬ 
tury before Aj^iceda invaded the ootth. The boundaries of 
other tribes in the ifland were undoubtedly fbjtrfied for the feme • 
rcafou juid lined with fortrefles in the fame manner. But the 
more numerous ConR^dlion of Roman forts la jthefe than in 
other parts of tl^e kingdom, and thc .prefervation of their nam^ 
in the Imperial Notitia and !he,3twoteieraciea^ haire accidentally 
given us a more particular account pf the prln^vul fortreffes of' 
ehe Britons in them. And, in the.focai£ed Rate of ^lefe esLten- 
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fiyi froiitiers, the precin^s of thj^ f^eral fbitrefles muR have 
their particular objects all diilinguiiOb^^^ b^^^ names, 

Thiis the Volunttaa garriiba of the pr,eviouily j&nominated 
Axelodunum muft have.given the appellation.of Gpat^Hpjad to 
a remarkable eminence which was in* their, neighbourhood, 
which vS^as upon the^edge of the previoufly denpmin^d Tunno- 
celum or Solway Frith, and on which die Romans afterwards 
conftruflcd the ftation of Gabrocentunu The Gaderuan gam- 
foil of Aballaba hr fome nearer fortrefs muft li?ive giv^ .th« 
name of Congavata or the Shelving and of^Amboglanz^ or.the 
Rounded Dale to tvro remarkable vallics in the vicinity of the 
• fort. And the Ottadiui of Vindolana, Procolitia, Vindobala, and 
Segedunum muft have conferred the names of AEfica or Water 
upon a neighbouring Rivulet and of Cilurnum or the, Creek 
upon a recefs in the bank of a neighbouring ftream, and have 
given the appellations of Humium Cunnum or the Height and 
of Condercum Cond Ar Gui or the Height upon the Water to two 
neighbouring eminences 9 . •“ Thus muft the ftriking obje<fts in 
the vicinity of theie Britifh forts have been all difthiguifhed by 
particular names among the Britons. Thefo names the Britons 
muft have impofed upon the places before the Romans had in¬ 
vaded their country, Thefc iwnes the Britons muft have con¬ 
tinued to the places when they erefted their towns in the vici¬ 
nity of the Roman ftations. And the Romans naturally retained 
the one when they conftrud^cd * their iitde chefters on die 
other ' 

For want of the fame notices as the Romans have accidentally 
tranfmitted to us concerning the Britifti fortrefles in one particular 
negioif ofthe nprth, the names of the principal oyedls in the vici¬ 
nity of the tmginal JM^ncetpon are now moft o^them 16 ft. And 
the Irwell the Mcdlpck the Cornebropke and the Irke are almoft 
pnly remainder of i^em, ty hat the others were, however^ 
\may preity nearly, ,conjefture^ in g&ejral |Tom thb above* 
n^^j^ed names in the neighbourhood of tjie *a|oy^-n^ehtipneA 
i:be_^ vaUeyiof,tte ^Roman't^fflc^^ 
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tlie :|feci3iiarly a|^)8iiite of. /{%§ 

Ectfe emkieiibe of Ci^yrRai&ks tlie jxmm 

of. olevAtiot) of tl^ IluuiiUC^^ 

ka^ $ko >afl>6lktio!a . of Cood^roni i aod tjbe^ 

K^olk-mi^ht havisi .hDme tko ilenommal^ of Qabroeentom# 
And ib conferred, would tllolb ao 4 iko otker names benecedkril/ 
tranimiked from the foldiers of iho^old town to tke citis^ns of 
the' new, would receive an additk^a^ of odiera . from the latteti 
and would be all regularly continued ^ong tHe Britons of 
Mancunium to the la^ fad period -of the S^untlsm p9l!ei!ion» 
and to idle laf^ lad. sera of the Siihintiaa name "• 


* Richard Iter 15, Ptolemy in Ifeland and Scotland, and Richard 
in Scotland p4 32. See aiioGHe p. 75, who fudeied himlelf to be 
puzzled with tlie' nacae. So Loch ftill (ign^es Water in Erfe^ 
being applied equally to lakes and to rivers.—* Bi L chr. y* f* I^TT* 
3 So Dun-dee a town upon the Tay, Lan-dafF and Caer-dUF towns 
upon theTavee,&c. And lee a variety of errors in Baxter, Camden, 
and others, under Veratinum, Ituna, &c.—See Baxter’s llrange 
etymology for Corn or Corinium; .which makes it fignify a great 
or priiuripal river, in oppoUtpa at once to die true principles of 
etymology and to real fed. There are many rivers in England 
ib calkd, but all mean and trifling, as the Come near Ludlow 
&c. — * Lhuyd in Baxter p. 267 and 273.—® So thp prefent 
nibble, llhi^bel, or King-river. So Conovius or Conway river^r 
ConUv of Con«ui the Head or Principal Water.. And fee b. L 
ch. V. f, I, w^bich proves the Merfcy of the prefent times*to be 
the Belifama bf Ptolemy.— 7 The name is written oflener IrwU 
thanlru^l incur antfent records; and thus we ha^ErrUi.qr 
Ireland for the fiapicifland, and the name’of a river in 

Breckhocklhire. as Gueil-Gui is a Torrent of Water pi 

’ Wekh (fee Lhuyd in Tc^rcns^, Ib we ^ ‘ ‘ - — - 

ih the BfitidMoante df a ti^er within the 
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i^ tttii»i-ii is Aiierius j^vesit «s in'VitI Alfi^ 

i 15^ Wife) di in Wil-tx:Whirc cr Wiltih^^ And 

Wyll was retained by tWSico^^^ for a Torrent,—* Si^ 

alfd Al-iiecbmad k 1, eli. iciL C 4, ^ Baai^r^.s various n^ 
takeszander tKefe and fimilar names, and Horfeley for the fites 
of thefe towns*—? Baxter has ftrangely interpreted ibme of thefe 
naxnes* Gun is frill the name of an hill near Leek in Stafford* 
fhire,^’* Majgn^J Bdrooyicus, Petriana, Corftopitum, and Pons 
l^ili haye fitl'merdy ildthan nams« Sye Baxter for Borcovipus 
and Corlfopitum.-V-^* Of the rivers menti<»apd and not-expiain^ 
in.this fe£lipn it may not be improper to not^ .that the Cam 
rigni^ thp Pending and the Dpu*gla$ the Plue-Qreen Water,and 
are merely the appellatives of rivers; tiuit the Lai) is”the con* 
traces) iof Lug ^yon or Lugaun*, ^nd a Stream of Wa¬ 
iters;^ ^ that the Cal-der ImpcK^theNaftowiU^^ asCcl*aun 
Colne and Caine before. See Mr./Paxter*s miflakes iu Alaunaf 
Br^etonec^i JDurolants* Lugandinumf for the river Lan; and 
in Cambodianuno And Laig^ium for the Calder. 


■ V.: 

WHEN Agricola made his &t(X appHcatipn to the. chiefs of 
La^caihire, and urged them to unite with tlieh ckn^ into th& 
Httle commumties of towna and to fettle in the neigifoourhood 
of the Eovnah flations# the pr^'udkes. which they had received 
iSrom education, andii^e pride which they ta(dt.iii,j^^ foUtary 
digntly, muft^have natural^ p^vailed upon aE of ’them at hrft 
to ie^ W folickations: and! ^ negledh hia rebrdte^, . Bast fome 
of them did ;i^t lo^ reUfl or By the fonfibfe 

immagenieai^^of by hk h|^py ^pplkatiop to thek 

paiffions, the foheme of Ipwns bec^l^ ihe 

^fo^bed politenefs, und the immediately fettling m ti^m'. 

4^H5ahjei^ of honourable cmujaidon Thus was a fpirit iCXcked 

iSgiicola,. .which 0^ all hk.^jitkaL de- 

^ " %us^ 
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Whea afi^ci^ums of ideas ai^ 




come, the natural im^tencc of th^ human mind traiifpovts i| 
gcnctally in^ the rage of inaoyiations 'and die violences of ex¬ 
cels,.', . : 

T^e drefs of tl^c SiOiuntian chiefs to this period muft have - 
been the fame with thi^ drefs of' the Eritiih chiefs ih general, of 
the Celtic in FrWe, andof ^ojtbenan in Spain. And tl^s is 

the ciirlotis delineation of it. » 

' . >„ 

Equally in the c^ief aod in the client the hair, geuemlly • 
yellow and always iqng and bu^iy, yiras turned back iipon the 
crown* of the head, and fell down in a long wreath behipd 
And the beard of both was fuffered to grow tn a conhderabte 
length, but was entirely conhsed to the upper lip % Bc^h of 
them appeared naked in b^le. And this rude cufedhi was at¬ 
tended with two others, the painting of their bodies ibr the hght, 
and the wearing of a nng round thi^ middles* On all other 
occafions the common people in general (as I (hall (hew here¬ 
after ’) rhufe have been cloathed in (kins, ^nd the chieftains in 
particular muft have regularly appeared in the one funciful uni- 
ferm of the chiefs through all the weftern regions of Europe ^ 

The trunk of the chieftahfs body v/as (heathed in a uinic, 
which the Britons called a Cota and we (till denominate a Waife- 
coat, and which was plaided, was open befere, had long ileevqs 
extending to the hands, and reached itfelf to the middle *. The 
lower part of the body was covered with a pair of trowfers, 
which tHc Britons called Brages or Breeches,’which wrapped 
loofely round’ the thighs and legs,* and which were'terminated 
at the ancl^ *• Thefe alfo were plaided, as the BritUh appella¬ 
tion of them (ii|Scieiitly evinces, Brae or Bi%*hgpifying mbely 
a party-coloitr^;dye£t ^ Ahd thefe were equally ivome by the 
Batavi of HoU^d and the V^ngiones of Gerttumy ip the well, 
by the Perfians in the eidl, and by the Samatians of Poland 
bet^yi^tbodi\ * ' * ♦ ^ 

G g 2 ' , Over 
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Mlmiii&ftejl 

#ith l>oi^/bdi^ id^ tliic^ ^tdene^ 

i^li4 HMn 

1 ^ liiikttil'lieck hi^r(:ksM^fwhkk:l^^ 
upoil ^e mked ^d on the j»iddk< 0 r ibcjcmd Bi^g^th^f 

betk hsivds: w^i Bof^ wero miide ^f 

ihiefsy ai^ -boti^'Mce^maide.^ lioii’ 

had^^^Ml^n|iDn ^timd liave bM 

paft^r-coloiittd: sis iBit ^cB^ &ii thesi* dsefs^ ftS>'fhey eqtudl^ 

1K^ the^ todmina^dxBmt'or Brag ftiB ke* 

iibi6aliiat^^Bi^. And chef itrom roai^^ %eh; their 

heads •* ■.'?■.• fy •-vvw 

t^dmaiidtsi^ Britifh'aaedftorli wM^ 

cbntibiied very iteSnfy the con^imcen^dt of diS^laft 

ocntiij^ ttiinSng the" na^d^es of “% and ‘has a^nalif del 

iceil^ our hcMtherti inountaineei^ 

of SedChrid^y' and;'tvhk^ hr ^ensfb^e fehdbt^ veiy familiar to 
our i^hf^i6iatt4id[ iti^ &^lileniiititig apfia^runce to the Romans 

^ the Wowna^v among 

the'chicii ^ ftritsiml^, ^ ki a few y^ts after the ereSLion 
of the 'Rbihah^^i^^ theOorth, and.:in the frogrelij 

of Rdnfian^Bi^dlh axnolig riiem, thiij antient'^ drefsr 

heg^'W*M diMeemed by th^ ehM; and to be 

as^the’ba^l^ ”^ a^ntiieiit barbarlfkil * And the grow¬ 
ing' i^ddices wre fo g^My ithprotred, Cliat, wititin 

thexonihusaaon^of th^ towns^ the Btkifh 
Saj^MVag' ljfthdiy refignieJd's^f aa^fy af- 

' ■ ■■■■ yife m 

smd’ftk^tiicers=bfthk''imivn;'iM^ bd^’ti^aMkiittdd tty 

’iaiia#l6e#(m!iar ibb^ df literature ihd' tlie 
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wA!. ili^imiKsi^ ge$iefa^t3r''^4^'-tlije^. ^Bf^osis; 

fBb tlu^ cp^« 

iiyiy^liititl|ij^;<ly,:i^ 'Iliat;fli-U 

iroMt^tfjbGtod^ 

D>f i&i6 wBo and 

acidly 

thid ibi^ «]^eiix% s^d «v^€int tom cbndu^ of die Britoas^ , 
wli[> j^il: !iWe Sa|^ to tbo iall;as tbey 

otomuidtea^ die: Stosom atorivorcb ft ^And 

die' {datded^ 'dtapdjfy'^of^^the^Bdtm 

^ber^variety otoeildH^ and' itt’inoiiafifEity ti- Httle.du^ in 4fhe 
dceeti^ mi^haMi: toinsMd^v;ftA''plei^^ • eoi»braB?,-%o ' 

the^dreia tk^ citle^/tbe^ naiiairmiij^ 

Italian climes ^.. \ - 


.' ^ ’■'• '1^ 


^ The IbiMw fhei^toe apftesi^l^ipiiyf^o^ ^ered any 
})rejhdicc$ In theBriims i^|^i(bdaei3Bd3Sts nf ^heif’^hefs«i,or to 
iniEve^ehdti^vOttredy: mth die -Tlarlar e^^ 

China,, to ailimilate^ the^^natives to thomlid^ea" * 

ing ex^riofs- q£ 4rd&. The gen&r4 ia»|soii ;^4is 

a6luaUy Brkkkv im|>roved{ ofdy with ttoae ^itona >tom the 
Roman watdrdbe*^ The Brkhli ;chie^« ^ldBe.tke GaRki cestakiy 
irciamed their anttent ornamen!;^ ^^ itdiaina ft. <The Brtoa&^in 
general moil adiiredly tiot have ad^ted tlie fcanty proiediotViqf 
thdPHcue of therfpreaiding nmhrella of the Petafus^ia a icovermg 
ibr their hcade, hnt muR have ^^itinued their own.Kappan 
Hata* orBomed in ufer '^as they have itriirtfinitted the^ bme; co^ 
verings to us under tlie faine4^^llaeioil8^*% The Britons mud: 
have retained the tuntc of itheir aneetoiis/the long-fl^ved ivaiRr 
coat having tefnaiaed a^CK»^ us nearly to the peetot^. period the 
general drefs of the txitiony and Rill , contlhiimg the 
dinary drdfs of prefent aVv. Tl|e Bri¬ 
tons, like thd Ck»^ oC 

ovm ihoes^ tha^ offtheRodia^ RiH rnakiiigvthem.frequently 
^ hides and i^adyc ihthei^s^ preic^,lmij:-l»oots,^flUii 

dcsiOiSdaatln^ os Bote^ t»d leaving; the 




>«CKl6heir wiqiteirort tb© 5^*?«8toC 

Have kept tlieii’ antleiit tjrowters, as?4:li^ is^rw^jda com- 
’iMnicated to/the^Sak^ms .tfeit;.. o^n, J^gfs 

% Jf 1 *•_•- ' • .V., ' ’1. ■i*''*:-^-■■» ■bJ’' >''l'' 


't* 


rowed '/ooie ^dd^tSw-ytM^ 

<»be;qf tli* -aMaaiifc: ;;,T]^y ,^ft;iip*}r 
garmei^ whic^ called ^b^cuU apd tl^e 

iiomlnated a %uird 0ir. Shirt T|ih at the begk^ng of 
the'Roman rdid|^l^^_^o»jg; 

imooth Ihh&ao^ was, merely a wlnie Ja^t of 

flannel And flis moK. ikye ’been'generally wprne in. the na^ 
ddh« as it reratns to t^ia day the ihl of peaf^nts in the 
mote nort^ty j^rts oiF Bhglan^ Snt as the^Boman ladies a|^ 
^vay« wore (ubiiett^se of Uuen *’i. their t^ndufi: would naturally 
asr Hjr the. ije^leo^ and a garment: • lb, pro- 
•modwe bodily'el^attee*Jrid>fe g^ bodily cOi^la- 

cenciesy would be common to .botm "l^e g^tlemeii at 
had actbtdiii^;^ adopted ft before the clole of the third, century, 
•and at the ebiamneaedm^ fliurth it vm’bccoi^ univer- 

<fal And fltsisllkr in before the dej^rtvtre of ihb Bnman%. 

*!€ was retained by the IBntom of the ten^ emtufy ^d .com* 
znunieeted to tile Sas^s and' tb us Sto^bns are .alio another 
amcle m;flie dmis of the^Bfit^ mufl hlye been derived 

from the Romans. Tlie. uibof flobk^ wes bmong 

the Rdmasii aboht the condemn of the^ c6iiisi^hwealth» and 
Angufhxs Is the flrfl that ;is men^oed to have wome 

them *\ ^ It was late be^re that uieflil ^d i^meablc habit. was 
'Orig^naliy contnired, dnd it was long be^re yniverially 

adopted Rut it muft have bbbA^ a hy .fhe limans in 
BiMn^-and It mpft have^^bebn by tbe Rbmah-^tons, 
-as k -‘was 'denominated by-tlWt|si|mi^" bo^ Steka ikid'^d^dm, -and' 
comp^ the .Ut^r the BrkKh^appell^ 

tipktlf^^ockens 'ot Ami in coh 4 quence of this intro- 

dbiSil^ Qf fhKktnsthdbti^^:!^ b^n greatly abridged 

o# cuflomary lei^th^’ b^n natm^iy rediiced to 

4rfwflk«k of w preicm bbeette Bnt, the muft n^ 

* ' have 
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very ^ , of .Ac pro- 

yince&j^ may plimly be cblleabed from Ac nipde fiibf^ing 
;^tbw€r,i^i^ of''i?^a^tia;,as(|||^evien .occ^onally fpl- 
tSe af And with this 

imfceliaiscous drefiy jpjifcly an^- ^paitly RritHh, the prp?* 

vihbfids i^tAily Ataihep emom of their 

anceftdra, laiid Allt f^e^ed all t}|e paked, th^ir bod|e> 

with baaut* iThe'whole uhhed Porps^of at^r^tiqua-r 

rians nave; Indeed &|^le4 ah^ the.dhe^ : but 

Acy have, fippoled it without ahtl^l^t. anil Aey }iav& afler^ 
it againft proqE Ihall h'<^h;er J^nd tlie, Saxons retain- • 

ing this exiraordlhary cuRt^ Ui Ap higl^ adyanoea pf their civil 
refineinefits and to the final period of thw .ei^pirtv .S'hey could 
not have imported Ae cuRom^wlA Aeh coloi^es from the banks 
of Ae Elbe,, this Ihdian;faihion,heihg Afoluteiy.andiutterly iin* 
known to all but the Arlans in Germany* And they mull 
tlierefore have certainly received it,. they are expre^ly declared 
to have aAiially. received it>. with many other modes of perfonal 
decoration^ from thde provincial Briton^ over whops they tri¬ 
umphed and among whom »Aey, fettled , tn the illand 

Ahody of men juR emerging from a Rate of real or Ihppoled 
barbarifm* and'copying the real or.lhppofed refinements of their 
neighbours, will never pcocced with a (ohor diicretipn and a fen- 
fible difeximination.. The aiTodatioa of vicious with refined, 
manners is eafily^ avoidable in Ipeculariqu,. and yet.it was never 
avoided in praftice. The. city-chkfs, copying the refinements of 
the Roman politcneiis,. copi^ alfb tho^o wretched accompani-- 
ments of ^1 rt&ements, indulgeciGies which relaxed tl» body 
and folindfiss which unbraced, the mind.* The robuR and hardy 
Brhonj^ Whofe nerves . H^d/ hccif Rruog^l^ the healthful onergy 
of toi^. ppw either repaired to Ae, fuiphur-tinRu^^^iiigs ^ 
Buxton, or bath|^ iit bafons of artificiaV warmth,. a «4 wantoned 
in ’ gentle indolence gnnd the reJaAig; waters. : The robuR^amli 
hardy l|riton,^^ wh<^ hlipod had been porified by^-a healthfirl (kn- 
plicity :<^^did^ now mimicked the'Olegance'of th^ lk>maatA|es.. 
And the plain honeft Briton now. railed Ae pillared pottiooroo; 

high,, 



itighi -ittid afifeSied' ?he'lii3eiiry (^'«nt5^^^^#^ iaftwdkof 


xiviiify'^ 9M the' '1^14. ruixhr^ 


foi the ; wfikrh^^ heen^^l^iore and 

more widely aiid'^of a - poUtenefs wbich mi^ have hM 

more'and md^e reSnedi' thrdugh't^ €Oxk^ ^ theiuh^ 

ages* In all i;1ki& iDa|ii^ i^ind ewift lie^ 

ceEadly have Thedfe^ ^ the w^ how taught 

to expand thcijr tdews beyopd tjic litde drck of an huntmg 
li& and the de^ib of a. hifl^ry^ and to en* 

kige their iniaKl^ whh afeqni^ona of knowled^ Their con> 
to^tion ydth, i^e Epmaiit now put- into their katids the ‘'great vo* 
lume of human -hteratdrer th^ hiftory of man and the 
4>lage of tlie, ^Idtaices; determined; to rcsad^k.. The 

dtdiculties d^the Itonsah language^gradually funk be^rc them, 
and the unkxm^^ wOthk Of fckoce lay open to their view. 


They entered, leized tho literary trealure^ of antiquity, and, 
for the fidl-tiitie, inttodnced them into the regions of the 
iiiorth. Nor did they rett here. The luxury of ftudy and the 


pride of intelkdl t^le new votaries of learning from 

the uieful; and the ihUru^ye to the ornamental and the pleaf- 
ing branches of .Literature* They invaded theTiairy regions of 
xclaflical tade. They ^dkd the purity of the .Boman language. 
And they tiuitlvated the graces of the Roman eorhpofitioas ”, 


VHonaCM?!® emtilatio^pro neceffitate erat. Agric^ Vit c. ai,— 
Strat^4p« 5 Q 5 v Dio P« 1003, Diodorus ,p. J51;, ai^ Ciefar 
p. and pfliaa yot IL p; .i5 &c,r—® B. !^, 

ch, xi, f. ii^*, C»^ar p.;Sp| Diodorus p« 3iJf ipeaktng of fome 
<jauis tliat cost^nhed to %ht mi&ed; the general Account 
iof HUIorians reduc^ tO.a conizilenty; and Derodiaii lib, iu. c. 
:47.; The fcuftom df fighting ikked among the Britons was fo 
rdahted by theur, defqendanfs the IBghlai^ders of Scotland, 
that eim . as late asthe battle of KlRicraiiky thy^ letter thmw ofi* 
,.dielf j[»laid&,an4.1hort coats and fought in their (hirts (MaCjj^er- 

• . fon’s 
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ion’s Ctit. Diff. p. 164.)—* Tkis is called xtl^tv by Dio p. 1003^. 
(peaking of Bunduica> and l^y Diodorus p« 353. (peaking of the 
'Gauls, is faid by the former to be vetft. 7 ronu)<os or all variegated, 
an(!^i|||''declared by the latter to be XpufAtiirt 
or ftowered with various colours in dtvi^ons. And fee Straho 

р. 300.—* Martial lib. id. E. 21. of the Bsitons, Dbdorus and 
Strabo (ibid.) of theGauls, and Himerhis ihPhotius’s Bibliotheca 

с. 1135. Rothom. — 7 See Oflian vol. I. p. 2io, a Note, and 
Critic, Diff. p, 166.—* Voffius deVitUsSerin, in Brace®.—® Dio 
p. 1003 and 1004, Diodorus and Himerius ibid., and Strabo p* 
233 eevOtvog^ p. 265, and p. 300. Sagum ((aysi Varro) is* a Celtic 
word; and Sale *fignifies in Celtic a Skin or Hyde, the original 
name probably of the antient drefs (Critical Diff. p. t 66).— 

Dio of Bunduica p. X003, Diodohis p, 351, of theGauls, He^. 
rodian lib. iii. c. 47, and Pliny lib. xxxiii. c. — *• See the fi¬ 
gure* of a North-Briton upon a* Roman monument in Horfeley 
N®. 3 of Scotland.— ** See (!!amden p. 707. edit. 1607.—Dio¬ 
dorus p. 353.—** Dio of Bunduica.—'* Ihde habitds noRri honor 
& frequens toga (Tacitus c. 21). — See an old author in Baluzii 
Capitularia c. 741, tom. II. — See b.I, ch.vi. f. i,— Martial 
l.xiv. £. 129. • 

Roma magis fufeis veftitur, Gallia rufis. 

From this pad^ge, as well as frdm the (econdary (enfe of the 
word Brae or Brog, fignifykig Rufus or Red in the brae or red 
wheat mentioned before, the red, and not the blue, appears to 
have been the predominating colour in the Celtic garments. Dr. 
Maepherfon’s tradition therefore (Crit. DiR’. p. 166) muR be as 
wropg as^ his application of Claudian ds* unjuR. C®ruleus or 
Blue (as Csefar afiures us p. 89) was die favburitfi colour, .not of 
the Britifh deaths, but of the Britifh paintings upon their bo¬ 
dies. And for tliat reafbn Claudian gives Britannia a C»rulus 
or blue garment, ^ . • , 

Cujus veftigia verrit 

Cacrulus, oceanique aeRum mentitur, ami£lu 3 . 

Evans’s )^;elch Poems 1765 p. 72. Eurdorohawd, and p, 7^. 
—*® SecSuefenlus p. 82. Oxon. 1690. Solis—n6'hiberni quidem 

h • patiens 
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[Aiigulhis] dbmi quoque non nifi Petafatus Dio 
ipiatiabatur, and Montfaucon l^late 15. tom. ill. D*Ant. BxpH' 
qniSe.-^** And fee Montfaucon ibid. c. 17. .He there met^ipns 
feme antient reprefentations of Roman Gauls difeoveiMi in 
France, the flecves even of whofe gowns thus reached to the 
^hands.'i—** So the ihees of the Gauls in plate 47 and 48 of Mont- 
feucbn tom. III. aU cover the foot entirely and reach up to 
the calf. And fee Howel Dlia lib. i. c. 39. A. 5. —** The lower 
bailf of the female gown is called • a Skirt to this day in Lanca« 
ihim.—** Hieme Augulftus — Subuculse thorace laneo — muiiie- 
batur (Suetonius p.*8a), and Horace lib. i. Ep. i.-— *’ Pliny lib. 
xix. c, I. — ** Hift. Aug. Scrip, p. 128. Paris; lintcaminis 

appetitor fuit [Alexander Severus}, dicens. Si lintci idcirco font 
Sit nihil ajpsrum baheant^ quid opus—. Here the expreffibn, Ut 
xiihil afperum habeant; plainly determines thefe linen garments 
to be worne the next to the fkin, and fhews Montfaucoii and 
others to be wrong who date the original of linen fhirts lower 
than this period.—Howel Dha lib. i. c. 39. A. 5. where the 
breeches even of the court-apparitor are mentioned to have bceii 
of linen ; and, if thefe were, the fhirt muft certainly have been. 
And fee Baluzius dn Capit. ^tom. II. c. 741.— Auguftus— 

Hieme—tibialibus—muniebatur (Suetonius p. 82).—See b. II. 
ch. vi, f, 1. Malinefbury f. 57 (Saville’s edit.) aflerts the Saxons 
to have been Pifluratis ftigmatibus^ cutem infigniti. — ** Paula- 
timquc difceUurn ad delinimenta vitiorum, porticus,. balnea, & 
conviviorum clcgantiam; idque apud imperitos humanitas voca- 
batuf (Tacitus c. 21).Jam verb principum filios liberali- 
bus artibus erudirc —\ ut qui modb linguam Romanam abnuc- 
bant t^oquenlldhi concupifeerent (Agric. Vit. c. tai) ; Martial, 
Dicitur & noferos cantare Britannia verfos ; 
and the Romans appear in Dio p, 1007. to have early introduced 
the fobmitting Tritons to an acquaintance wi^ general hiftory. 


YI. WHILE 
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northsern Brlton$ were happily adopting th© 
ekgaut rehnements of the Italian poUtenefs and thus ha|^ily 
catching the ingenuous ^iril of the Rpmap literature^ the pre>- 
cin^s of Mancunium muft have h^en divided into farms. Thele 
afliiredly were large and extenfive, as fuch certainly were the 
farms of the Gallic hufbandmen *. And houies mult have been 
neceflarily ereded for the management of them, the firft farm- 
houfes that aroie in the neighboufhood of ^lancunium* Th^y 
mu ft have •been, generally railed upon the convenient border, 
of a ftream, upon the edge of Shooter’s Brook, along tlie 
high .ftoping' bank of the Irke, and on the bending margin of 
the Mcdlock. And in them and their adjoining ofEces muft all 
the .concerns of the farm have been traiifaded. 

The milk of the primaeval Britons had not only furnilhed 
them with an agreeable liquor, but had long been formed into 
an agreeable food . Bufter was utterly unknown to the Ro¬ 
mans : and to a mind delighted with the hiftory of human man-' 
ners it is curious to oblcrve the terms in which one of their 
writers .defcribes it. He fays, that it is the fpume of the milk, 
that it is more concreted than wjiat )s denominated the butter¬ 
milk, and that it has the nature of oil in it \ This food was 
highly efteemed by the Irites of the Celtse, and the ufe of it 
was entirely confined to their chiefs^. And the Celtic procefs 
in making it was eftentially the fame aa it remains to ijie prefent 
moment 5 . ^ . 

To thde th^Mancunians muft have now added a third fpecies 
of milky food, and muft pow for the;firft time have underftbod the 
art of manufafluring cheefe The cheefes which wero moft in 
eftimatipn among the Romans of this period tho Gallic, 
and particularly fuch of them as were made at Mfines and in 
two villages of the Gevaudan. Thefe were calculated only for 
immediate ufe And fb calculated undoubtedly were the 
cheefes of the Britons, which the lBelgiccolohifts had been long 
. • • H h 3 * accuftome:! 
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ac<;^ftlEa?ied to make, and which many of the nearer Britans had 
long to make after them ^ 

The Britons muft in ail probability have previonfly planted 
hjee»hives near the abodes of their chiefs, the monntain-bees 
being tranllated in coionies with their qneens from the inmoft 
woodfe, and meddyg^n or metheglin being made of their ho¬ 
ney The Britons rainft affuredly have planted them near 
their farm-honles at prelent, and have conftru< 5 ied thefe as well 
as otiier implements of that neat contexture of willows, for 
which they were peculiarly famous, and to which they gave the 
appellation of Baft^ud Baiket or platted work Suoh a hive 
was ibund about eighteen years ago in the wide and fullen-look¬ 
ing extent of Chatmols, two yards below the furface, and at 
the bottom of a new turf-pit. It was a cone two yards “-and a 
half in height one in diameter at the bafe, and conhlied 
not of a lingle hive but of four Ifories o£ hives, one hive taking 
up the whole of one ftory. It was made of unpeeled willows, 
and had doors large enough to admit a full-grown hand into 
the hives, and contained compleat combs and perfe< 5 l bees within 
them. Bodt the combs and the bees loon mouldered into duH 
upon the admiflion of tlie air to them. But one remarkable 
obiervation had previoufly forced itlelf upon the unintelligent 
mind of the difeoverer, that tjie bees were not of the fame fize 
as .the prefent, but very plainly of a larger body 

IN^ear the houfe^muft have been the clamours of domefiic 
poultry, parading in companies about the exteniive precinfis of 
it, and inking the natural eduiions of animal contentment. 
Tbeie the Mancunian clueflains had kept around their feats be¬ 
fore, not at 111 0 for the purpofes of food, but fot the mere fatif- 
fadiou which they had in their focial afped and for the mere 
pleafuie which they received foom their domeflic notes Near 
,dae houle mufi alfo^ have been the garden of it> Such the Bii- 
tons of the iouthern counties had laid out near their houies be- 
But at this period, and for many centuries after it, the 
£^op^n garden was the flower-garden the orchard and the 
kitch^n-g^en of the tio^ all united m one. Ihe 

.. . * *fl6wcr- 
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flowet^arden muft have been little cultivated at firft. The few 
native flowers of the ifland Were eafily collected as they diec* 
kered the Ikirts of our woods or painted the (lopes of our hills, 
and were tranflated into the irregular flower-plots of the Man* 
cuniaii garden. But ’the kitchen-garden and the orchard muft 
have been more carefully attended. The wild fruits and the 
woodland vegetables, which had frequently afforded an occa>^ 
fional repaft to the liungry hunter or the ftraying traveller, 
were now carefully gathered and tranlplanted into the precinfls 
of the town. The carrot (hoots naturally wild in Britain and' 
in Frante, was originally imported into Italy from the latter, 
and is only* altered by manure and meliorated by care **, The* 
turnip^was particularly ufed in Gaul, and was even dBpenied 
as a‘food to the Gallic cattle in winter**, an application of 
roots which has been vainly efteemed the refult of modem ge¬ 
nius, and which is really one* of the greateft improvements of 
modern agricultu re.. 

The rabbet was not yet an inhabitant of the ifland **, 
But the hare had always been* This animal the Britons 
made ufe of for the purpofes of divination This ani¬ 
mal the Britons never killed for the table **. But, for the 
delight which they took in the breeding of them, they kept 
numbers about the courts of thek chiefs The fame numbers 
they muff: therefore have bred about the new-ere£i:ed villas df 
Mancunium. And the idea of a hare-warren and the model of a 
park muft have been originally derived from the primaeval Britons* 

The boar muft have been often putftied into the ^oils, have 
been removed alive to the farih-houie; and have become a. 
ferviceable animal for the ufes of the table. Th® Siftuntljin muft 
now at leaft have done what the Britons of the (bu^i * had cet*. 
tainly done before, have drawn down the favage from its native 
mountains, and have converted the wild rangef of the woods 
into the peaceful inhabitant of the ^tm-yard. And the Siftuii- 
tians muft now h^ve done more, as the Britons of the (buth 
certainly had *®, and feizing the infant brood,of the boar in its 
Sen, and transferring them td the effemmatwxg 

, - domefti-r 
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domeflicattng confinement of the farm-houfe in their tender 
years, mud have Ibftcaed their tempers with greater lucce^ and 
have provided for the table with greater certainty, the original 
dock being perpetuated by a regular fucceffion, and the original 
nature being loft iti a few defeents. , 

At a greater diftance, muft have been the fpreading circuit of 
tlie meadows corn-fields and paftures. Tiie paftures, enliven¬ 
ed, with the fweepkigs of the town and the marie of the Daub- 
holes, muft have put on a better covering of their own native 
grafles, and hav'e been more gayly painted with their own na- 
tivo flowers. And th^ meadows muft have been confiderajjly eji- 
riched with the foreign Trefoil, the one only arti^cial grafsof the 
Romans at this period **. The former muft have been filled with 
flocks of ih^p and herds of cattle. Here and there mufb have 
appeared little hovels among them, in which fome Ambadton 
muft have regularly watched with their attendant maftiffs, for 
the nightly prote£lion of both againft the inroad of the wolf' 
and the boar from tlie neighboClring woods. And the flocks and 
the herds muft- have ranged at this period all over the fite of 
the preient town, have nibbled upon the flope of the Market- 
ftreet-lanc, and have grazed along the courfe of the Smithy- 
door ; and the bleatings of the one and the lowings of the other 
muft have ^en loudljr returned by the eddying ecchoes of the 
iurrouoding woood[s / 

* Pliny lib. xviii. c. 6. and 28.—* Pliny lib. xi. c. 41, They 
ma^e curds, as well as butter of their milk; denfantes in acorem 
jucundum et pingue butyrum,^ It is plain from Pliny’s account 
compared with t^far’s p.*i22, that the Germans are not meant 
by Pliny ^mong the barbarians that were acquainted with but¬ 
ter and unacquainted with cheefe ; as it is from Herodotus (lib, 
iv,), that the Sc3rtluans, and from Strabo (p. 233.) that the 
Celtse, muft be.* The Spaniards (fays Strabo) ufe butter tnitead 
of Pliny ibid.~-* Pliny lib. xxviii, c. 9.—-’ Ibid. And 

fee ^ib Columella lib. vii. c. 8. L< 5 nga vafa ahgullo foramme in 
Fhny^sjlie chums, /Lnd Pliny abfurdly derives the 
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word 6uttcr from the Gre^k jSirc and ox-cheefe. The 

word iTrafr be Celtic, as the Romans mufr have adopted it from 
their Celtic neighbours. And Butyrum frems nothing more than 
Buyd Ur the Chief or Excellent Food, being appropriated (^as I 
have obfrrved above) to their chiefs .—^ Strabo p. 305.——' Pliny 
lib. xi. c. 42.-—‘ Strabo p. 305.:—Diodorus p. 350, and Ofrian 
vol. I. p. 147. and yol. II. p. 62. Solinus c. 22. aflerts the Bri¬ 
tons of Ireland to have had no bees in his time. But the Ca¬ 
ledonians appear from Offian to have had them.—Baxter on 
Bafcauda, And (b Kauelh, an hamper or large balket in 
Welch, is beehive in Cornilh (Uhuyd*^s Cctaipar, Etyih. p. 3..). 
** Another fueli hive was found about forty or fifty years 
in thq neighbouring Linyfhaw Mofs.—Caefar p. 89. Galli- 
nam ct Anferem guftare, fas non putant: hrec tamen alunt ani- 
mi voluptatifque caufa.—** Strabo p. 306.—Pliny lib. 19. c, 5. 
—Columella lib. ii. c. ip.—Varro c, 12. lib. hi.—Dio 
p. 1006. — ** Cscfar p. 89. —Leporem alunt animi volupta- 
tilc^ue caufa (Casfar p. 89.)—Pegge’s Coins p. 89, for a low 
and pigs dcfcribed upon a Britilh coin. And tee Strabo p. 301, 
in whole time the Gallic lows ranged abroad in the fields very 
large ftrong and Iwift, and as dangerous to be approached by 
a ftrangcr even as a wolf.—** Pliny lib. xviii. c. 28, And this is 
mentioned in die tenth century imd in the laws of Howel Dha 
lib. hi. c. 2. A. 49. as then cultivated in Wales, 

•»-Pafiimque Armenia videbant 

Romanoque Foro, et lautis mugire Ciirinis.- 
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W HEN the aomans had feen their little village of hurdles 
and clay become the magnificent metropolis of Italy, and 
when they began to extend her dominions into the territories of the 
neighbouring powers, t^ey did not model their new conquefis as 
Uiey had previoufly modelled their old. They inftituted a new 
platform of polity Ibr them, and they difiinguiihed them by 
a new denomination. They nowMivided them into difiridts, 
they now gave diem the appellation of provinces, and they now 
lubjedlied them to praetors and quaeflors. The ifland of Sicily 
was the firfi: conqueft of the Romans beyond the barriers of 
Italy, and was therefore the firft of all their provinces, and re¬ 
ceived the firft model of their provincial regimen. And every 
other of the Roman provinces^ was governed by,its own praetor 
and its own qusilor. The forn^r was appointed by the, people 
or the empoi^or, and the latter was nominated by the praetor’s 
authority only* The fiirmer was charged with the whole ad- 
nainiilration of the go^ briiment, and the latter was deputed to 
manage th^ finances 'under him *. And this muft have been 
equally the coildudl of the Romans within our own ifland par¬ 
ticularly, The CQnquered Vegions of Britain were divided into 
fix provinces, and were governed by fix praetors and fix quae¬ 
flors; J Each .proving formed a diflin^ government ©f‘‘itlelf, 
and was governed by a diflln£l praetor and quaeflor. But 
they .^11 acknou/ledged pne head within the«iflaiid, and were all 
the paa authiori^ of ^ proconfuj the legate or the 

• Tor 
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In our own province of JVlaximay the prsetor conRantly re- 
fided at York. There, in the capital of the province, was the 
maniion-houle of the praetor, and it was denominated Palatium or 
Domus Palatina by tn^>Biomai!k3% In this was aiTembled the 
principal court of jiiftice ; in this judicial determinations were 
made by the praetor; and in this the imperial decrees and the 
praetorial edl<5is were promulged by his minifters. And other 
courts muft have been opened under his commillion in the other 
towns of the province, in which his deputies prelided, inferior 
caufes we.re determined, and the decrees and the edi<51s were 
equally promulged. Each praetor mufl have had many of thefe 
deputies under him, as each province had many of thefe towns. 
Britannia Prima comprized about forty towns, Britannia Secun- 
da about fifteen, Flavia about fifty, Valentia about ten, and 
our own Maxima about twenty-five. Thus Britain, from the 
Ibuthern lea to the friths qf Forth and Cluyd, had at the 
clofe of the firft century about an himdred and forty towns in 
all. Of thefe the neighbouring county of Chefter had four or 
five, Chefter, Kinderton, Hanford, and others And the county 
of Lancafter had eight, Blackrode, Freckleton, Ribchefter, and'* 
Colne, Qverborough, Warrington, Lancafter, and Manchef* 
ter*. 

Thefe towns were of different degrees. They varied greatly 
from themfelves, nOt merely*’in the rank of their civil eftlma- 
tion, but even in the nature of their civil confritutions. They 
were particularly diftinguifhed into the four orders of towns 
municipal and ftipendiary, of colonies, aiid of towns *invefted 
witlr the Latin jjrivileges And as the^e muft neceflkrily have 
been many ftipendiary towns in every conquered kingdom, fo 
were there no lefs than two municipia, nine colonies, ten 
Latin |owns within our oWnV The gcrterali^ .of the’Britifh 
towns therefore was merely ftipendiary. Such were Winchef- 
ter, Canterbury, Exeter, and Lincoln, in pardcular*. Such 
,ahb was our own Mancunium;*and, like theln<, it viras iubjed 
to all the provincial regimen. It was governed by a particular 
commailtlant, the deputy of the praetor, and a merely annoid of- ^ 
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This ios >mu^ had whole prae* 

torial authority over the town and its vicinity ordinarily dele- 
\gated to him. , J5ut the gartikn^hi the JSatian h^'ift f'^ndonbtedly 
have b€^ inikpendent of him* andhd:)je^ immedktely tothe prae^ 
tonal anthority. And like thoprsetor he! had his qnaellor with 
him, appckinted pretty certaialy by the provincial quseftor, and 
authorked to receive the taxes of hkneunium *% Thefe were 
pifipers now firil: introduced among us, and necefikrUy intro* 
duced with our towns by the Romans. By the former was all 
the'^dHcipline of the Mancunian polity regulated. And by the 
latter was all the oeconomy of the Mancunian taxes adjufted. 

The taxes impofed upon the provincial Britons coniilled of 
four or five different articles. One was an impofitipn upon bu- 
vtiah, which is particularly urged as a grievance by the fpirited 
Boadicia Another was a capitation-tax, which is likewife 
infiffed upon by that Brhifh heroine **. A third was a land-tax, 
which amounted to two ihillings in the pound or a tenth of the 
annual produce in every thing that was railed from feed, and 
to four ihillings In the pound or a £fth of the produce in every 
thing that was railed from plants . A fourth was an impoli* 
tion upon all cattle And all tlie commercial imports and 
export^. were fubje£t to particular charges **• Such in general 
were the taxes of our BritilK ancelfors beneath* the government 
of the Romans. And as they w8re the badges of the Roman 
dominion over them, they were naturally dilliked by a newly 
conquered people. As they were embittered to their minds by 
the never-failing ha^htinels of a vi^orious Ibldiery in general 
and by th® native iulcfience of the R,oman Ibldiery in particular, 
they were as‘naturally hated by a gallant nation. But they were 
by nrf means oppreljivc. in themklves. They were merely an 
equivalent in fll probability to the duties which they had for¬ 
merly rendered to itheir own Ibypreigns. The amouiU of them 
wais fcarcely fufiicient to anfwer the necefiary expences of tjie 
civil j^nd military cRabHfhnkiits iftai^d‘%;,^od the 

wei^t of them was certahiiy hjght/ osf thfe col- 

k&ioas at laft IfimuJatcd 4he policy of avarice to*aboJto*:aB 
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In 1^2^ genierk! doh^tton of )o^r toiw»s» feme were raifed above 
common tank %; comiiito of the Latli or the 

Latin privilege **• Ifhia Was a {Privilege of exemption from the 
ordinary praetor **. And, in confeqnence of 

it, the inhabitants of a Latin town werre no longer governed by 
a foreign praefefi and a fereigh quaeilpr^ but by a praefed and a 
quseftor clewed among thcmfelves A Briton was their gover¬ 
nor, a Briton was their jufliciaiy, and a Bfkon was their tax- 
gatherer. Aqd every inhabitant of Inch a town that had borne 
the offices of pra&tor or quaeflor was immediately entitled to the 
privileges of a Roman Citizen**. Thefe rights the Romans firR 
communicated to the conquered Latins, and afterwards extended 
to a|j[ the conquered Italians. Caefar ibems to have been the 
firft that ever carried them beyond the barriers of Italy and con¬ 
ferred them upon a provincial town. Novuiti Comum certainly 
and moil probably Kemaufis in Gaul received this difliu^lion 
from him, and were perhaps the firft provincial towns that re¬ 
ceived it **. And this was afterwards extended to leveral of our 
towns in Britain, to Durnomagus or Cafter near Peterborough, 
to Ptoroton or Invernefs, to Vidlqria or Perth, to Theodofia or 
Dumbarton, to'Ltigubalia orCarliflc, to Sorbiodunum or Sa- 
liibury, to Corinium or Cireiicefter, to Catara<Slon or Catarick- 
in Yorkfhire, to Cambbdunum or Slack in tSongwood, and to 
Coccium or-Blackrode in bur own county **. 

Thefe were the names and thefe were the conflitutiOiis of the 
towhs which \yere inhabited principally by the; Britons. But 
there were others which Were principally pofiefled by ' tlie Ro¬ 
mans, and which had therefore a very different polity. Theie 
were colonies and muliicipies. • ' \ 

The commencernent of the Roman colonies iVis nearly co¬ 
eval with ,the cotnipencenient of the Roman W^iquefts. But 
the firfl tliat was planted in any of the provinces was proje<£led 
by the genius of the celebrated Cains Gracchus, aiid was iettlecl 
ttpoii the fite of the celebrated Carthage4nd others were 
• ' I i*a planted 
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pl^tM Upon die fame prii^iple in 'Brimln ; Clauditis fttrling a 
ftroftg body of legionary veterans at Cajilulodunum or Col- 
ch^er, iJhefirft of all thd Roman colonies in Britain; aiul he 
and the fucceeding legates'* fixing no lels than eight ©thei*s in 
^her quarters of t(ie iila!id« at Richborongh, at London* at 
Gtoucelter, and at Bath, at Caerleon in Monnioutlilhire^ at 
Chefterfofd near Cambridge, at Lincoln, and at Clieftcr *** 

That colony was necdl^rily efteemed as the head-quarters of 
the legion, where ibme of the principal cohorts were loclged, 
where the eagle was" repolited, and where the prepofitws was re- 
fideiit. Such was Deva for the twentieth Valerjan Vidlofious 
legion, Eboracum for the iixth Victorious, Caerleon for the Ic- 
cond Auguftan, and Glevum for the feventh Twin Cl^udiaii **. 
And the reft muft have been peopled by the other cohorts of 
thefb legions, as we fliall hereafter lee Caerleon, Ix)ndon. and 
Ricliboi'ough all peopled by the •cohorts of the (econd Au¬ 
guftan ; and th<&'tenth Antonian muft have been lodged in the 
common ftations, as the tenth legion had three ftations, the 
twelfth five, and the twenty-fecond fix, in Germany and in 
Gaul **. Thus were large bodies of' the fbldiery kept together 
by the Romans, at Richborough, London, Colchefterj«Cheftcr- 
ford, Lincoln, and York alpng the eaftern fide of the ifland, 
and at Bath, Gloucefter, Caerleon, ^d Chefter u{)on the weftern, 
'ready at once to fupprefs any infurre6tion at home and to repel 
any invafion from abroad. And thus did thefe Roman legiona¬ 
ries live.together without any intermixture of the natives, fut- 
feriiig no Britons to become proprietors amotig them **, and al¬ 
lowing hone probably to refide with them at all but the tifcfiil 
traders,a fid the neceflary lervants. 

Beneath a government partly civile the l^onary colonifts 
were fiibje£t^ tef the Roman laws, ^re governed by their owi\ 
ifenators or decuriones, and" ei^yed'ali the privilegejs of Roman 
citizens Beneath a government partly notary, lehc legionary 
cedooilh; undoubtedly ftrcngcbetfed tlidf towns f^ular for¬ 
tifications and guarded them with watches^and undoubt¬ 

edly had their,names retained upon the quarterroll 
I * and 
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\wete obliged to march ^ the comtnaiid But 

as in a feries of years the number of males in the colonies muR 
have nece^rily increaiedy and >as they muR have been all of 
legionaries by bhthi; upon any military.exigetu:y a dr^ 
muR hare been made out the CoiikuRsv ^d fuch. asDumhet 
levied as was reqoifitc to the-occalion. And the tolwns naturally 
affumed the names of the legions to which the colonifts be¬ 
longed. Thefc frequently accompanied, thefe Ibrnetimes fuper- 
feded, their Britifli appellations.- Thus we hamCamulodU^um 
and Glevuin mentioned with the additional titles of Gemina 
Martia, Colqnia Vidricenlis, and Claudia And. thus we hare 
ifea I-»egio Secunda Augufta, ifea Legio Augufta, Ilea Secunda,: 
hca Aitgufta, and Loiidinium Augufta; Deva Legio Vicelima. 
Vifirix, Deva Vidrix, and Deva Geticaand EboracumXegio- 
Sexta Vi^rix, Colonia iwmine i'^extas, and Sexta 

It was happy for our British auceftors that ^cir MuncuniumL 
was not, like the neighbouring Deva or the diftantCamulodunum, 
converted into a colony. If it had been converted by Agricola, 
in 85 , by Lolliws afterwards^ or by any of the fucceeding legates^ 
it might perhaps have ftood more diftinguiihed in the pages of 
our national hiftory, or have appeared with, greater luftre in the 
fragments of our national antiquities. It might have enjoyed 
tiie plcafing fatisfa(SIion to gaze upon the initials of its own name 
glittering fairly upon aRonuui coin, orto catch the whole of it juft 
hiding into obfeurity upon a Roman ftone. And it might have had 
the ravifliing felicity of being clalTed by die Britilh antiquarians 
among the cities that had poffefled the privilege of ^ Romam 
mint, and of being ranked by the Britilh medallilb among the 
towns that had contributed to enrich his Roman coll^^ftion.. But 
^ the houfes which our fathers had built and the lands which our 
-fathers liad. cultivated would have been all leized bjj^ thc rapa¬ 
cious legionaries, and they and their families li^ve been.obliged., 
to abandon Maiicuiiium for ever 

Nor would the condition of the citizens have .been.betteredr 
^if die town had even obtained the higlWl degree in. die fcale^ of 
; civil privileges,, and been modelled like Verul^m and Yotlt 

too 
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ulta 9, mtmicipium* The latter* was certainl/ a military 
intirucipiiBiia: and aEvn^ly were both. This appears fuf- 
iidently atonce frooi rthe treatment which the inhabitants of 
the former received frdm the revolted Sritons under Boadicia^ 
and which was (hewn only to Colchefter, a colony of Bomah 
citizens, and toLtai^on, the fefidence of Roman-Belgic traders 
Verulam as well as York was a colony before it became a muni> 
cipium 5 and it as well as the other muft have been inhabited 
by Roman legi^maries. And both enjoyed a j^rivilege which 
none of the colonies poRefled, the right of exemption from the 
imperial ftatutes and the liberty of ena^Sling tl\eir own laws 
But Mancunium loon enjoyed all the advantages of a colony 
without feeling the leaft inconveniencies of it. The privilege 
of Roman citizcnftiip muft have been frequently communicated 
to individuals among the Britons, and was at laft extended to all 
^ them. ^ In the towns drftinguifhed by the Latin liberties this 
’ privilegev as I have prCVioully mentioned, became the common 
right of all that had borne the office of asdile or of quyeftor in 
them. But when‘philoibphy and Antoninus Pius were invefted 
with the imperial authority, theft narrow reftraints were taken 
a#ay, and the’ RomSm citizenihip was reftored to every Briton 
of property and worth *®. It ought to have been extended to 
all. This Msscenas paiticula*diy recommended to Augiiftus^®, 
This humsmity dilated. This pdlicy prefcribed. Ahd the 
cUiHiihg aVirlce of a Caracalla coinmuiiicated what the virtuous 
of' have beftowed **. By this communi-' 

‘ thd'Ic^ of the Mancunians was freed from a diA 

gr^ibhpuiiffihlent, and was no longer liable to bo fcourged 

by this communication the higher rank of the 
M^nciunhms was delivered ftom a difgraceful cxclufion, and was 
admittedJto ja psetticipation of marriages and a commpnibn 
4^'liionbars wkh ihe Romans And by this all the‘citizens 
* citizens of Rome, wereraiftd to a 

quality with their Roman mafteis, were eiia|K|weied 
to Ijiiek o^^ oncers, and wc^ at liberty to^e'.gc^t^iied 
by tbwnfmen. ' * 

>.• . •Cicero 
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> ‘fQoerp 4aontra Vcrrem . p, ap* IV. ^ni- 

eft ^pellata, *j^4r^P* ^ 3 S* IV*.; Qu^pj^c 

Stifal^ p^ 11^7*—.apd,,Kptiti^*~r^^^^^ 
Sevew c, * See ;bc% K L cbi, xL f. i. hereafter. 

— * Riobard p, ,« ap 4 P- 36 . —’ Ibid, 

— * Richard 36*^,* K^r’ P* 443» Stephjum8,~ 
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, THE of the firft pair muft have 

*^beea att neaeiTartty fiorii b^heath the ^blilrooi of a monarchical 
2 , goven:*^ 
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goverrfraeftt^ The of the father^ hemg auiefhable 

146"' ftap^ribi* hf#e be^ii tlse * |>lf6regalii?®e* t>f 

the lotereign; ah# the 6b^iki!be 6f hemg 

by tso &prerior j^fdiftrohv have ‘been the fnbfrixfium 
of a And the remotet defeendanta of the iaihe f^air ninli 

have been all equally born beneath the Oonttoul df the ■ fame 
goVethment. The eltabitfhmenr of the primogeniture provided 
<b^ thc defccnt of the power, and inflitnted monarchy rmme<» 
diafely 'Succeeded to natural - Siich therefore was the firft 
polity of the fii'ft nations which hiftory hcdds up to our view, 

^ And foch was particularly the original polity of all the tribes of 
the Britons. The various nations that had planted the whole 
ootnpals of out i<knd*were all diftin^t communities governed by 
dtftinQ: kings *, 

Many of thefe fovereigns were allowed by the Romans to 
continue in poflefBon of their antien^ thrones, and to enjoy the 
full extent of their antient authority. They were conlidered as 
the aHies of the Romans, and their dominions were not re¬ 
duced into provinces/ Such was Prafutagus the monarch of the 
iceni Such' was Venutius the king of the Jugantes *. And 
filch was Cartifmandua the fbvereign of the Brigantes *. But 
this indulgence ^s merely the refult of temporary policy. De¬ 
tached for the prefent from Bie general intereft-'of the nation, 
th^fe monarch?’ became the unconcerned fpeCtators of the Ro¬ 
man pfogrefs, Having contributed to enlarge the jx>wer of 
tfeir .en^ihies by the defertion of their friends, thefo fovereigns 
alt felf ill f^ccedlon after them, juftly facrificed to that deler- 
tiem, and equally reduced by that authority. , 

Bvif eVort in this condition of the iflsind, benfeath all the ri¬ 


gour of* the provincial regimen, the fovereigns of the tribes 
were ftih allowjed to remain, in general. This antiquafian- 
ifin has nevier fuppofed before. The reverfo of this has 
been bniverfally believed by the criticsBut the faCi is fuffi- 
authenticated. , • . 

pt Cog^^dubnds appears imdeni^Iy from his 
to have^beein originalfy the togi or king bf the 

' and 
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itika the additional apiiellatloa or Rex or Kihg which 


vader the Romans l» Nor waa tlua all. virsLftvm in^ 
veftcd by ^le Romans wi^, the, fbvereigtity of jfome other Rates; 
Tvdiich h^d probably loR of th^ piinfces hi the profc.«{ 

cution of the war» imd wlibh were now fnbjeiRed tb the 
ter of the Dobnni *. One of thele was undoubtedly the Regni 
of Suhex and Surry 9; and the red mufl: have been the nations 
that lay betwrxt the Dobuni and them, Ihe two hiterveninj^ 
tribes of the Attrebates and the Bibroces, And this extended 
Ibvereiguty over a part of Warwiokfhire, ^)vcr a, cotihder^le 
portion of 6ftckh\ghamlhlre, over nearly all Berklhire, ab^blute• ’ 
ly over.all Worcefterlhire Oxfordfliire Gloucefterlhire Surry and 
Suflex, Cogidubuus retained to the days of Trajan when not 
only thefe counties in particular, but when the whole extent of 
England and Wales, had been- Jong molded into the fprixi of 
a province. 

This was allowed in the firfl and fecond centuries, and at the 
firfV modelling of the Roman conquefts among us. And thus 
allowed at lirft, the Britifti fovereigns muft have equally con¬ 
tinued through all the period of the Roman government after¬ 
wards. * Accordingly we find many reguli in general within the 
conquered proyinces of the ifland»during tlie courfe of the third 
century Accordingly we find Cunedag reigning the king of 
the Otadini, and fucceedlng to the fbvereignty of the Ordovices, 
in the fourth century; though Otadinia and Ordovicia liad both 
been reduced into a province three ageS* before, and though both 
of .them continued members of a provinch to the period of the 
Roman departure And accordingly, upon the retreat^ of the 
Romans from Britain, we fee mon'archs appear immediately in 
every quarter of the ifland, and the whole body of the ftomah- 
izedlSritons as much divided into diflind prmc^palities aS ever 
the primeval Britons had been, mi. as much under the govern¬ 
ment of diftin61 princes 

H^ce, and ^nce.only^ are the fubjed Britons reprefented by 
TTacifUSj e^en ui ^he reign of Tr^iah, as only brought intoohe- 

K k • dience, 
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^ookj, 


replaced ^<^ti iit .n<mdum ut 

H0^PR>' ' ?n4 .Iwce.', o^fyt . "t]^'-.• 


tiskjtif of 

reg^opbffrfe^s'**'; '‘'A'ridJHiSicCi itoi 
defcHbed bjl^ Siiltbmtfs Pauliih}^ thd 
of ail^ t^ii^, poni^erors^ t^ be, even bi '^elir or 
ai^^.J^bn^ tbe Romans, Rrlff or 

of ,<;|iear aotiebi fr^dpm^^a^^ ^oiofiot or governed 

b^'.thei^ nntieiu lavfs *•. ' ',. ' ' '. 

Tbp Qrki^ ibv^^^ns tbqi retained their^ ibvc^ei^tibs 'be- 
oeai^. the government of the Romans, and L^caihire yet en-* 


leSpsd .the.privil^e of its ahtient monarchy. A king coikinued 
^o prefide,, over om Si^n^ian anceftors: but he neceffarily re* 
Oidy a iuhordin^ fway, ^d poiT^d only a dlminiihed 
audiorlty/ The great power of life and death muft have been 


undoubtedly ^l^n frpm him, and transferred to the provincial. 
pn^QT. And tp againfe any exertions of this authority 

by idle Ibvereigh, ^ probably the principal dciign of the 

tax uponjtweeah. , ( 

. But the Sift\mtjan,m<march muR have been allowed fo enjoy 
the whole antiept extent of his civil authority. All internal« 

ceconoix^ ofthe muR iiave h^n regulated aaitwasbe-. 
foreby'hiiD^ This af^ars ve^- clearljr from- the aLbovc-men-. 


incmd ^afle^ibn oonc^in^ the conquered, Britons, that they 
.atere' govoned by own laws.. And this appears 

more dearly ftiom Ae certain^ continuance of the Brithh. 
polity aihioi^ ^ the Batons, derived even to the Welch 
of thefc later ages, and being C!|ifeiyed equally in the conquer¬ 
ed. diRxilb of BritannkSppiU^ 

pflreland’^ ^ ^ 

of SRuntiai^ mufl haVe 

been^es it alwafra was anuHig i&e Batons ingenefai,.ih^ft eourfe 
of m. heieditary iiii^ and ^^cemon. lilandubradtis- 

lameded bis ^^thtr hninaiuieptlm throne o| die Ti|^ 
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the fon of Cuneda followed hitti f^tilarly to the iovc-^ 
foignQr of the Chdovk^, aiid Tr^mnof Tnitlyil Comhai aad 

fadier fon gtand«>fon' and ^reat<«gr^drfoli 9 ihecef&yeiy 
inherited Ae monar^y of Moi^n for iSireir |>attiniQny *•. And 
it is expredy declared by "the Britons of thethfeim^ that they 
Were tiled to be governed by womeh as wdll as men, and 
die Romans concerning them^ that dieir mdnarchies devolvt^ 
^equally in foccelBon upon the daughters and die ions of * regal¬ 
ly Thus was Boadicia the queen of the Iccnt and Caftifnian-> 
dua the queen of the Brigantes, and both in theit own right **« 
But tliis hereditary iuccedion appears plainly not^to have 
been abfolutef andT inviolable. It was certainly defeadbic atiiong • 
the Saxons, as I (hall evince hereaifter*'. It was defeafible, 1 
apprehend, among all the earlier monarchies of the World. ^ And 
it was certainly defeafible amoi^ the Britons. The law of fuc* 
cedibn however was infringible, not by the gwacral interpofn 
tion of the people, but by fhe particular prerogative of the no¬ 
bles or by the (ingle authority of the kh^, or rather by die 
concurrence of the king and the nobles togedier. Such it ap« 
pears in the earlied inflations of the Welch anid in the corre^ 
(pendent cuftoms of the Xri(h. In that v^iy rematkable com¬ 
pilation of laws which was made by Hbwei DHd a Iktle before 
the middle of,the tenth century**, and which Is principally 
compofod of the cuRoms exiding previously among the Welch 
Britons**, we find the klng*s fon brother or nephew to^ have 
been , the cuRomary inheritor of the crown, and the reigning 
monarch or the nobles to have feiefVcd the patticulair perfon **. 
And in tjie nioft antient cuRoms of the Itilh Britons we fee the 
hereditary fucteRion yciy frequently fuperfeded by the rule of 
TaniRiy; a member of the royal ’ fomtly being adojpt^’at d^ 
cretion by the nobles, and dehoiliimt^ by the law die ThtiiR 
or the fecond in dignity **• * . * ^ 

The inpnarc^ies of Britain Were a^ little shfoldtis in fhenu 
(elves ^ the focej^on to them Was indcfeallbldin ks naturq. 
The Brkons xv^e not unacquainted; thmigS.hlflory has oew* 
ifuppoied fliem to be aflUaRy '^<^a1ht4fd,' that»piop6i^ 

K k 2 • reforaint 
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fdlralnt upon monarchical 4 efpoti(in 9 the r^kmal the manly 
the icec inftitution of patham^ts! No povm hut the royal 
€^ld either make or abrogate a .public law:*f. And £xed upon 
this neceSary principle hangs the central balance of every mo* 
narchy. But even the king coulcl notmakeor abrogate a law 
without the confent pf the country And grounded upon the 
iohd bails of this maxim (lands all the £ur (Irufluie of popular 
hbesty# The moR antient conftitutions of Wales have expiefs* 
ly recorded the exception. ^ The terms of it carry fufficichtly in 
<|hem(elves a re^rence to parliamentary concurrence. And we 
haye a decisive argument for the exiftence of Britiih parlia¬ 
ments in the prefaces to the laws of Howel Dha« ;the moil au¬ 
thentic regiflers of the legiflatlve authority by which they were 
made. . We there hnd hx men iummoned out of every ccm- 
mot or ^very century in Wales, the moR wife and the mod 
powerful perfbns in the kingdom, in order to meet and ailid 
the king in the great work of legiClation. The parliament 
being affembled, by common council and confent they exa- 
'^ined the antient laws, reformed and cancelled (bme, added 
others,, and digeded both into, a regular code.. Thi& they, pre- 
fentedto the king* This the monarch approved,^ and gave it 
the rati^ing fan£lio& of his own authority. And both the mor 
narch and,the fena^s concuripd to imprecate the wrath of 
of she parhaii^^^ all the country upon fuch of the peo¬ 

ple as^.dionld violate at»i upon (uch of ^e kings as (hould ah- 
mgate any of th^ conflitutions,^ unlefe they were'annulled in. a 
council egiiaBy mtional<as< shat in. which they had been, recently 
made*^ 

* ■ « 0 
in thm lawi of the Good IRnfvel the curious mind is pre- 

fented VHh. a remaikable delineation of the Bxitiih. courtand' 
the diikitig (unpiici^ of the draiig^r evinces the great antiqui¬ 
ty of the on^ktal;. Ulmn this mo^l undoubtedly were all 
courte dirmed* atthe heginhing^.. JkOA iqk>n diispur. own in. 
.pardculiur appeal ter h^ve beeo ^n 6 :i^y fbrrn^.. The royal 
floiasifion smd its e^i^es coOdRed hall^, an 

Yfdafe^U' or par^urf* a Bwjtsy pfc btntelyj an Tfiable or ^ftable^ 
4 . afiyn- 
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atCjmsIicircijior dog«>kennel, any%ubawr orgraaary, an Odyn 
or bal^houfe^ a Ty Bydian or bc^ouie, and an Huudy 
or t bedroom The fire-pan was of iron and the fuel of 
wood And the bed was merely of ftraw, as it even conti¬ 
nued to be in the royai bedrooms of England as late as the con- 
clufxon of the thirtd&mh century**. The kjng’sown drefs was a 
lantell or mantle, and a bais, tunic, or waiftcoat, both afiuredly 
of woolen, a gtys or ihirt and lawdr or breeches, both, pretty 
certainly of linen, and efgidjeu or /hoes,, hoikneu or Rockens, 
lewys or gloves**, and bian gapan. or a cap of ikins**.. And 
ther queen’s drefs was nearly the. lame,.* her majefty only 
wearing Ffilaenneu or Roman headbahds under her capan The* 
great officers of the court were the Penffteulu- or the mayor of 
the palace, the Difdain m:' Reward* of the houihold, the Pen-he- 
bogydd or maftcr of the liawk«,. Ae Brawdwt Llys or court- 
juftkiary, the Pen-gwafdrawd. or the prefident of the grooths,. 
the Gwas Yfdafell or the •lord chamberlain, the Bardh-teuiu* 
or the court-poet, the GolHegwr or the king’s leijeant, the Pon^ 
cenydd or the maRer of the king’s hounds^ the Meddyd or the 
king’s cellarer, the Meddyg or phyfician.'to thq houfliold, the 
Trulliad or butler, the Drylawr or porter,- the.Cog or cook,, 
and the Canhwyllyd or the curator of the. lights. Tn this cRa- 
blilhment of a court we fee the Jiead of the falconers and the 
chief of the gi^ms, the pqet-laureat and. the cook,, all ranked' 
immediately among the great officers of Rate« Such a.raids: was* 
naturally given.them in a.court generally devoted,,.as all courts 
originally were,, and as all m illiterate, agea .muR*ever be, 
to the pleafures of the feaR and the. diverfious of. the chace.^ S 9 
the* PincCrna butler to king E|helwuiph was fnatcrnal grand¬ 
father to king Alfred.. So the. maRcr of the horle to klng Alf 
fred is mentioned in the Saxon Chroniclevunder Rxe ai^lation^f 
the Horle-thane.., And lb among thc ofltors of •kingHardienute’s • 
court we have Stir his majpr domq, majorem^bl^, ,c»r mayoi* 
of the pijace, Edrif his butler, Thrond his bii^s^er,. Rmm catr- 

atis yiros,,,feiAJn a‘ jQmC'Comr 

0^- y.ork iOpdwin earl ; of 

^ ^ • Kent.. 


mficemi ^ al^f magiue 
miffion witjx. Ai^c. arclR^i^ 
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iCewt I'hcfe ’•all ^xecttted tlieir dil%in£^ office in It 

was the bufinefs nf the Gofdegwr to cohimaiid filence in die 
king’s hall at dinner by driking i^pon e paitionlar pillar, of the 
iGwas Ydafell to make the king’s bed^ and of the Dryfixwt to 
pfo\'ide tlr^aw for all the beds ^(d to kiniMe all the fires in the 
court And the fame edablifhmeiVt preiraited exactly in the 
Englhh the Irifh and the Scottish courts* The hottle of Stuara 
and the family of Butler are fufficicntly known to hate derived 
their appellations from their hereditary offices in the palaces of 
Scotland andof Irdand. The dtike of MamiltoO is hereditary 
porter to'the king cf Scotland, and the dukes of St. Albans and 
"Ancafter are hereditary chamberlain and hereditary* falconer to 
•the king of England, at prefciit. More than one manor is held 
mider the crown of England to the prefent period with the fpe- 
cial obligation on the lord to iittcnd and officiate in the king’s 
kitchen at the cotonatibn, and*to prefent the king widi a^difh 
of his own cooking. And the royal porter in England as late 
-ts the thirteenth century was cxprefsly obliged to provide litter 
for the beds and to fight all the fires in rfie palace But the 
privileges of diofe Btitifh officets were particularly ftriking. 
They were all of d?em annually prefented with a piece of linen 
and of woolen by the king and quedn **, and were rfegularly 
gratified befides with old cloaths from the royal wardrobe. The 
king*« riding-coat was three times a year given away to the ma- 
ff:er of the Mews, the king's caps faddles bits and fpurs became 
lftie pettjuhlte of his maft^ of the horfe, and the chamberlain 
ippmpriaifed to himfelf the idng^s old cloaths and old bed- 
Thus the chamberlain of our own palace, even in^the 
reign of Edward the fiiik, by ahrient cuftom received the king’s 
^Id coveri^s cuitams and biding'' And in the palaces of the 
Briton^ this principle was carried to & great a length, that even 
itlfe wardrobe officers was hi feme cafes inheritable by 

tfieir inferiors.; as the tsbat of the Pen-teulii devolved three 
$times a year to the TmllcttI, d^e Tfnlliad^s defeended to the 
J^dh, and the Bardh^s was received by the Dryiawr But 
the|e Weds not ithSMt pthilege^ Thi^ had equally a tigjit to 

ffated 
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ftated •naeiTes meat, whetii they gave any entertainments in 

their private apartments; the prelident of the palace being im- 
ppwere4 to cpitmaand three dilhes of meat and three horns of the 
befl liquor, and the maRer of the mews three horns and one 
dilh But the latter was cautioufly required to bring his cup 
in- perlbn to the hall at evety repletion .of it, left he. Ihould 
.drink too much and iieglle£): his birds ***• The prefident of the 
palace might require the bardh to 0ng to him whenever he 
pleaied **• And if. the ma^r of tjie mews in the king’s pre- 
ieuce. killed .one of the three birds that were denominated noble, 
the king was bound toaftift him indifinoun^ing and remounting, 
and to hold his korfo while he took the birds But if he killed 
the bird in the abience^of the king,, he was reqqircd tohafteii . 
to couh,, and to preient the ^one to his majefty;. and,. by the 
etiquette of the court,, the king roie up in compliment. to him,^.. 
or elfegave him the mantle which he was wearing . 

The cuftomary enllgn of royalty, for the fovereigns of tlic 
Britons muft have bean the imperial fillet or diadem which was 
common to themvand to all the eaftern monarchs*. Tied romtd 
the royal head, .it was fometimes focured uponthe-vfoi^head with a * 
croft fillet and a clafp, .and was fornetimes ornamented with the ‘ 
mu£ble.pearls aiwl theiparry diamondsof the*count;iy it was fre¬ 
quently worne by the monarch immediately oyer liis hair, wliich 

roft in one t^^aor three raws d curls above it, ^and was fome- 

# 

times worne upon a fmall clofe cap that juft covered; tkue: licad 
and was edged by the. filletv**!* after, the conwng, of the 

Romans, when the fovereig’nties of the ifland fubmi^ed .ih) the 
authority of the empire, and wheathe natonarchand hiafobje^s 
adopted the-miners of the Homans, ,the .coron| koroa or qrowa 
have heen jntrodvjpod into the iftiand, ,and muft have.= 
worne by the ftweceigns of oUr. fathers,.. And wc U Vl^y 
curiqus afi^,autiei]|t dejiiiea^ion ,of it upon the ta^i-ftgpe pf .a 
^itiih'monarch th^t ruign<^ fifth centu^. . The ftone 
was difeovered of Anglefey vabout the reign of Charles 

thjt l^Ond, lyli^ hp. Ipft than ) 5 k feet under ,the ;gtpmd. And : 
as e<^e^Of it fo the memoiy 

Of Pabo, fb the plane of 1^ exhibits the figure o^he king^ drefted 
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in lu$ armour, jgrafping a fceptcr, and wearing a crow1||»^iL< 
Icepter being a ftirong weapon of iron and pointed in thejbrm 
of a lily, and the crown being a circlet ftudded with ftars and 
h inged witli three flowers above **. 

’ Genefis chap. iv. vcr. 7,— * Caefar p. 92, Mela libk Hi. c. 6, 
Dio p.957, Diodorus p. 347, Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. 15. Angulos 
fibi olim reges fuifle, and Richard p, 15. How inconfiftent and 
millaken therefore are Dio p. 1280 and Richard p. 7 ?-*-• Tacitus 
Ann. lib. xiv. c. 3;. — ^ Ibid. lib. xii. c. 40. — s Ibid ,—'■* See 

Carte particularly vol. 1 . p. 133, 137, &c-’.Agric. Vit. c. 14. 

Coigiduno regi. And in Dio p. 957 we have Togidumnus, the 
foil of Cuuobeline, plainly appearing from the tenor of the hi- 
Rory as well as the imports of his appellation to have been the 
Togi or leader of the Dobutii^ and dying in the defence o£ lus 
dominions againft the attacks of Rlautius p. 958. — 'Tacitus 
Agric. Vit, c. idv. Quaedain civitates—donatas,— ® See the Clii- 
chefter infcription in Horfoley.— ’“Agric. Vit. c.xiv.— " Por¬ 
phyry in that well-known but milapplied faying, that Britain 
was then Fertilis provhicia tyrannorum (Hieron.Epift. ad Cteli- 
phontem)—^Richard p. 15—-and Nennius c. 18.— ** Appendix to 
Nennius c. 64, and b, I, ch. xii. f. 5. Nennius brings Cunedag 
de regionc—Guotadin into Or^vicia: the genealbgifts therefore 
are nuRaken in deriving him from Cumberland (lee Mona p. 
146 and Carte p. 139). And Carte, who, like the other hiflo- 
rianSt ^hdly denies the exigence of any Britiih kings under 
the pmvlnckl government, vtxtually acknowledges it p. 139 and 
163, thentionit^ the kings of the Ordovkes. ^nd. foe a great 
mifld^e iit him p. 1^3 &c. —*’ See b. II. ch. i, f. 1. — '♦ Agric, 
Vit, c. 13. — ** Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 33, and Dio p. 1282, 
And in Galgacuifs Ipcech (Agric. Vit. c. 31) the Roipaas are 
j&id to call the‘mfolves the Amici of the Britons.—’“Dio p. loib. 

Mona p. 130 &c.—Caefar p. 92, Nennius c. 64, and Of- 
fian*8 Boons. — Tacitus Aim. lik xiv. c. 35, and Agric. Vit. 
c. ** Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 35.—’’^Scc b, IL di. iv. f.'a. 

JL,^See 
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_ 7^ and o 

-*3|^ Itl ^ Wm) m 'md d^i^ltitfcd tb 

of the (Ai^. tr*. c. viii.). am fife r. 

feir all h<^s ilci {bwfer 6 f ^feight hi tU iMri 

of gdtertwni^hf;*^** I 5 hji liB. h. t, 65. A. 4. — ilfid.^ 

*• ^Wottotfs Lib^ i; c. 47. A. 8. Add eoihpaifd it 

with the accdiiht^ 0f ffee Letty or b^rObms 6f the grfeat officers. 
In (orj as k dhdohhf^y diight to be tr^fiated, over) the Neuad 
vri 9 the bedroom of the royal heir; /inhere (fays c. ,he fhail 
fleep attertded. by .young dObles, Ahdlher great officer lay hi 
(over) thc gfa^ 08 ^ty (c. 15), ibotixex id (over) -tEe odyn (c^ai). 
And a-^ifd in (oVer) the kkchc^ (e* 26)* —^ Lib. ii. c. i. 
A* 6. (in di^ny hout^ it was of fibhe, p. 361), an 4 .)^* h c. 42. 

Libk'i. G, i L A* 9. And fee an from IBteta in l^bte 

to Prehtce, and Camden c. 331* Oibfen.— ** Lib. t, c. 17. A. 6 * 
Lik 5 . o. i^. A. 7. and lib. i. c. 17. A. fiT* —'^‘Lik i. c. 52. 
A. 2:^^^ Howel lib. i. c,t, Aherii Alfredue p. 4. Sax. Chnm. 
p. jjj:, and Florence of Worcefter p. 623, Fnmkfe^ edit.-^ 
*• Lib. i. c. 20^ c«> i8» A. 4, and c. 40. A. 15.— Sec Extra^ 
from Fleta in to fWaiee tol^owel Lib. 1* c« 2»ebe. 

** Lib. i. c, 15, c. 17^ and 0.18.—£xtr^ from Fleta in Pre- 
fkee to HO^I Lik i. c. 14,—** Lib. L c. 12 and 15,— 

« i. c; I2.-.« Lib.;L c 

ife^ifeVdome ol CfiioiobeH^ clafe 2 aind l*f* 5* dafs i; 

and 2^ 2^ ^rhifeV Cornell b« iii. Gk,xii> and 
Agidci yit c*. I 3. 2 ahd l^® & cli»& r inl 4 gi^, and 

id See k th h^a p. 458. 


• • m. 

".t"' f 

WttfiN'tbe colony of the Siftuntii was fiife led into 
the watery plains of Xancalhlrd, the command^ or ibvereign 
of thein» the'yoiinjg^ fen molt pmbably of iime of the more 
feutheiQr kings, mult have taken poheffion of the lands by the 

h 1 privilege 
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privilege of occupancy* and have;n^ade them all hi# Ho 

inuft nave then granted them out to his prinapal follow¬ 
ers, alllgning each of tliem his particular proportion, and oHig- 
ing each of them to particular retums^ for it. And thefo muR 
have continued obligatory upon the lands, and have ddeended to 
the preient proprietors under the Romans, Such cqi^nued 
among the Britons of Wales to the fifteenth century. Such re* 
mained among the Britons of Ireland to the fev^t^nth« ' 
Immediately below the ibvereign ranked the equkes^or khigbts, 
the Uchelwyrion, magnates, or hig^ men, holding tlieir lands 
immediately from 'che crown, and prel^iiig as lor^s over their 
particular domains*. As the immediate tenants of the crown, 
they*were obliged by their tenures to certafo fervices to , it, , the 
exprefs conditions of their fees, an^ jdl honourable in l^eirna* 
tures *. Some retained their lands under a tenure which ilrongly 
refombled the grand ferj^^ of the Normans, the duty,of at* 
tendance upon the king at' dinner, and the obligation of perfonal 
fervices to him at it, to hpld the king’s feet in their bofom and 
to rub him with a flelh-brulh *. But moft were particularly 
bound upon fummons to attend the foverelgn in arms, and to 
follow him to the war*. This was denominated the Gwaeth 
Milwyr or the lerviceof the foldier, being borne at tlieirown 
expence whenever and as Often as they were carried into the. field 
within the limits of their own country, and once annually with-» 
out them for the period of fix. weeks *. And they w^e bound to 
engag^afways at the calt in the conllru£Uon or r^aration:of the 
royal c^es \ They were alfo afleffid with rents either fo 
^Qpy or hi kind, bOt toed'in their value and gentle in thefr 
amount. Fpi^ a fee editonihg aibout a tHoufohd acres of land, 
the knigbt, immediately before the commencement of wmter, 
remitted to the king'^& palace an horle-load of; his befh wheat re¬ 
duced to flbur, one oxe, a barrel^ of mead nine palms ^U^leipgth' 
and eighteen in breadA,, or two barrels of br^g|^ four, of 
eommoit ale, and one liundred ^n4 fikty-eight* tttieaves of 
oats for the ftable, a fow: three .|^ears old; a gan^n 
three inches ip thicknefs, . ahd a pot of butter threte pala^a|toiig 


c 
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mid thtte broad But if tbe provifion was not furniihed at the 
appointed, the chieftain paid in lieu of it a pound and 
penbe, the^ former payment being denominated 
the Twric Punt or the Tributary Pound, and the latter being 
entitled Argant Y Gwynoi or the Supper-filver *. Beneath the 
referve of thefe ferviiees and payments, the uchelwyrs had a full 
property in their lands, and could tranfmit them to their heirs 
The lands Were or%inally given away by the king under the li¬ 
mitation of thefo duties. The non-performance of them muil 
have neceflarily extinguiflied the title of the chief. And the 
lands reverted to the crowii tliat gave ^hem 

Inferior to thefe, and holding fibm them as lords in fee or 
holding*as they held immediately from the crown, was the great 
body of the people, being efteemed, as Cariar declares the com¬ 
mon people in Gaul to have bceii reckoned, Pen^ fervorum loco, 
and all abiblutely in a Rate of villainage Thefe were divided 
into the two clafles of Nativi liberi or free villains and of Puri 
nativi or compleat villains The former were alloWed to re- 
linquiih their lands or to remain upon them at their own difcre- 
tionj were privileged to buy and to fell, and were charged with 
fervices the mofe honourable of the menial Idnd and all alTuredly 
determinate The latter were reckoned abfolutely the pro¬ 
per^ of the loM, difpofable to anyone at his will, and fale- 
able as a part of his eftate The latter were bound to fervices 
the nioft fervile and the moft iddeterratnate, to conferu^l and 
repaif the lord’s houfes, and to execute all his dmdgeries of 
hufbandry They were both fobje^t, Jike the chiefe, to at¬ 
tendance In wa^ and to payments in money or returns in kind. 
Add it ftrohgiy evinces the great humanity and the free "genius 
of thefe villain tenures, that both had them generally fettled 
and determinate as they. The villains on a feaof one thoufaud 
acres mide annu«illy two large reiniltances to the* lord One 

was, lik^ the nohlc^s, immediately before the winter, and coii- 
Med of a foW three years oM, a vcllel of butter three palms 
long and t^ee broad, a barrel of braget nincf palms in length, 
twexftytfotir e(|ual threaves of oats for the horfes,*lixty-lix loaves 
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1 *^ 1 *te..**Mfr g«»i.iv^-^«Bi «em>'»niliii«»i. '*W 

9 f § 0 K)!^ 

% ^ Jif leiya, 

tIi«<^mo«l^ N»4 ifeOMi^iJliT»!«^^ 

imsmf. 

bitmr a^^ JUcgeft 

Aito % 4sslfs«^ jMh k^rnttumm-mdimik 

h^gr^i iipd % <¥mp0^ ^ eom^ 

within the fee cov^ fhtQiftk ig qof4^ ’'- --J^ j^efides thefe 
‘WW**?’ ■wtwcJj'/ W* i|^?bJ<»«;«W to Ae 

remittance Sf ^ Wg^>. vUh^ tii^ ful^ea 

to, ai§i^iM^.im{^t|imi|. The ^xeteigo in piet^tH% 

<?C Iwfe ia, hie WP tjliBa^Kh 

the wd; 4 c«|Bmh^^ iMg^. aaai 0 f^ 

the Inuh v '^v;.vi|^ins, i^oa thefit; vmm n»r. 

euggr, Sim « 0 >.i^(l!e{|»h» the- kjog* W *«»« «>^ 

i|i^jp?t^i5^see/p€%S«^ ^^-theis ai^esdas^ -#!i#ri^ 
to.JEeoeis» .ti^«!?«»«%'■■Ofhih'/:.^p!tef 
Qt t^jihP,^ aijM^ % <saint^ th^ ai.eet^ •*.» 

Son^ ^h‘?''#h»t^heki>^JW,m(^'*o pr«vi^ ftraw 

% his b<^ !jjf]^,w#>S^.&t; bjs 

ton .hmihor :^^sipi;i|nh?5a>eh^-St.P^ hsehep^mft* 

^*rith’ JTi^itsye mffti, WiSt./co^i»^ 

hio«#‘'*f,,, A9ji-th(s. dstpe^if^, 

uj^ thre^'hsdiet igw oC Jh^ givwl 

aihpn|,the viO,aipg.*^. ^ .:-.u^ .r r~, —:-_ai^i. 

were .pohefl^, hy^‘%, h’^.s^’S 

wffehhd hy th^ ps^ 

*fi,villain regjtt^4.S9^|fi^;j«WS<^ 
n,fe» being conftaijtS' "^“* ' ' *• - « - - 

**. Ai3Ld“ t\^ 
in t^. Xi^^% 
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bmd hmr and oilier n&:eSk-> 
lenrtia^ sod hod<^ tipoit tio- 


!riiw#i34|r iH^ia the Briti^ eitizeds;. th# 
xiia^daa 9dd;ilie^^^^ Iwslww^tlic? latter were Caetls 

^oade Ok^^the pdblb condtoi^ 

^ (kit¥lm^ hglsei^tj^ deametit^ 

;ta- the- Ebrdam: 

0^'Cip><|a<^■ oi' O o o i pC de y -INi^ like.;the;flaves^ of’fhd- 

3eaou$y, |K>fiE^|kd Ihttie propeitjp^ Afid^beelit 

theie noiks^^frem^daxweut^^t^ fv^lilBeeut of ad henot u^esti. 
the deceaie of the*poile^^^ m of a rdtef or- 

a iide,of renewal upcm Jiia. heir**. 'Fhc 

eRates oi both tl^le reCpe^ii^^^ii^^' 

laors the maijt^him or £m^ the^^»karri{^: of 
The nobles and die \dl|ai|^s ^ hocm^. to ttie^'lbfd^ifer tfi«ir 
and their in^oits an orphanage a tutor an^ 

guaidiaxi tena his a^peintmeot The nobles and jdxe vtUdnisr 
were obliged to attesd their ked-to ther wai‘9i» ot tp'^pa^r him ss 
"L^yd,. an e^;nage^v. or a coflBmxtisation for It: ***■ Asd the fee 
€(f t^.ihemer was fe gfi w ted toi the crown d^n negl^' of^ dnET 
and doeoh^ - lo the crohm tipon fdiisre of ifhie**.! 
^k^theiSi pa^fwenli' were allj^ eacci^ the efein^e,^ ^fgahdj^ do*' 
dsied bj^ tl^law. TIk; malriage-gne dimgE-' 

tpf^ was^ ^ hwideed^ saditmetity petuce^ and ifer a whabi^s oxify? 

V The herioo and the rehef w^ cotnbiodd to*' 
gpl^r t|Slde^ono ebmmoceappdybti^ of Ebdliw^^as lifeill here* 
aRer ew^e^ bodt to base ddaomnated the Heriot aixuohg/ 

dip 0^! ah'e^ihdwy^?. was. in. geiieral,W an hundred ahd: 

ualain at ahd of 

wibitfii'^ royal* wilam mu£b haue enjoiyed on^ 

his eRatOihan the ptiwrte; And- the’ 
esfier-hmpts! than? 

vvSpsd^vWsw^i^^tWM^ tile iands^' m Wa^hfeffore the -Eng^ ■■ 

^ i "** '— — *- >1 -4 4 -.Jh -‘ir^ . . 
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And the particular appearance of the fame holdings even 
lb early as the tenth centuiy and in the laws of Howel Dha^ 
holdings not formed by that great legillator of Wales, but i»w 
ferred'by him to prior ifdHtutes and afcribed by him to the ear-’ 
Her Britohs, evinces the great and Rriking antiquity of them;^ 
Such was the tenure *of the lands in Wales, before the Eng^iSr 
cuftoms abiblutely fuperieded the native holdings of the coun^ 
try. And the general appearance of the fame fenures ^ually 
among the natives of Wales and the aborigines of Ire land de- 
monftrably evinces the whole curious fyilcm of polity to have 
been derived from the cemamon parents of b^th nations, the 
original and primseval tribes of the Britons . 

This then was the nature of our tenures in Brit^and iurLanca- 
ihtre at the ck>fe of the iitR <^tury. v And they appear unde¬ 
niably to have been purely military in their delign and abfb- 
hitely ^dal in thdr 6^ence« The primaiy inftitution of ieuds 
ifi. unatiimouHy Educed by our hiRorical and legal ahtiquarians 
hmrihendithem Invaders of the RcHnan empire; and the prima- 
1^ tnmodufrion of them into thisifiand is ahridR as unanimoufly 
telerred to the much more recent epocha of the Nonnan cou- 
ipieii. But they: certainly cxifted among us before, aqd even 
mrmed the primitive eftablMiment of the Britons. By the feu¬ 
dal prt^riptionsy and by them* only, could the lands of the Bri- 
tifli chiels.Vhaye been enjoyed under the king as the (upreme 
proprietor of an, and pofieiled under a baron as the immediate 
lord of the with the obligation of militaiy iervice to him 
or with the payment .of a fine of commutation for it®*. The 
miliisfy fervice^ is the iirft great fignature and the higheft cha- 
rafleriRlc of the feudal fyfiem, and is expreisly declared in fmne 
of the earlieil mftkutes of the Britons to have been the prixicipai 
Icrvicc of the Britifh foes**. By the foudal preforiptionsy ai^d by 
them only, could the elands of iho'Brit ifh chiefs and the Britifh 
Villains have been olu^idus heriots, to reliefs^ to homage, 
wrardihtp, marriage-iicetices, and <efoheats. *£y the foodal pre^ 
fcriptiiBis^ and by* them only,^ could the lord of tii fodihiPvo 
a^cd as the Britifh lords in tW eariidl ages afted, havOt&W 

the 
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Uie fee mtoliisrown hands upon the death of the occupant, have 
retained it in his own polIeflLion till the heir came to requeR the 
right; or till the fiirvivor was capable of performing the fervice 
due to hinrfor it, have then made a formal furrendery of it again 
to the heir aixd iha)Ve obliged him to pay an acknowledgment 
for the iurrendery invcftkure or premier feizin of itThefe 
were all the native produftions of that great principle of the 
feudal polity, which acknowledged all the lands of a kingdcmi or 
of a barony to have been originally held by the original conceit 
(ion of the royal or the private lord, which ccmfefled the right 
of the primary donation’’to have been ablblutely terminated by 
the death of the grantee, and which received the continuation 
of the^ant to each focceifive heir as a new donation from the 
lord.' Tlie heriot therefore was paid upon the death of every 
pofleflbr, as the lord^i foizin of the whole; and other dilcharges 
were made at the renewal gf the grant or the portioning^ of a 
daughter, as an acknowledgment of the lord’s primary right to 
the whole. And the v&me principle, gradually operathig down* * 
wards, affected thevillain e^tes in the fame manner. TbeBritifh 
villain exprefsly held his land to the laft, as the feudatoiy muft 
have aft,ually held his at the firil, dependant oft the will of his lordi:. 
But though the original tenure of villainage remained nominally 
the fame, property gradually gained'Upon thefo'precarious 
tenures in the villain ^ as in tl&e freehold eftates, aitd^'the* former 
had early'begun, like the: latter, m be contmtied for life and to 
dcfcend to the heirs»among the. Britons.' l^e latter were be-^ 
come abfolutely hereditary before the ag^ of Howel f)ha, and 
the former weret become partially fo, the houfe defending by 
law, , and the, hmda deyolving : by allowance, to dies ppfterity of 
the previous, oocnpant^’.. And hence only could the helioe and 
the rcdiefhaveheentthe .incidents ^ually of the focehcdd.and. 
ofthe vilhdhdaiidsat'aU among the Brkons. , 

Such^was ftheififorious; and origin^rframe. of te^ 

nure^ a complcalr'^^m of feuds in^nmiaturev and the fame 
in el^e^ with the move enlat^d f^^em of the’l^otmans. The 
imheuefs is gssat^enough^to- eglncerthe. very near Vektion of the 

. * former; 
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cSfl^rettcfc is ’ftriking 
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foj^m^r by a ilo0 
tiHi certaisLly pnm 1^ ^ 
i^ach |ef& cQQmli 0 Bte 4 and 
p0ie And fi*e0 vitl^ 

6tne feoidini^ osflattr 

^naUy of 

'tha.free'ibccii^ among 


teinitv^ 


WM' %;\y^ a«e 


tlent at^ |H:imnub origin^ and. tiattil ‘kave :^is0|^9^^OQeval ihdlli 
firft fJantation of tlie iibfld. They jp^^ly 
Tejfbl^ of a c^lomsnng aa^ a ih^aiy %lrlt« 
de^t^plly ^ lif^age^of thn Noi^hid#» c^ 

% iyjpp^^otted'm the dilbipUne of r^lar ofd^yahd 
troul of sMt^Kmty^ and had^ whole regkina to pailatkm 
the inesnbeF&r of the colony. The latter excited bf 
thi^/ffe(|ueht mlgrii|td(W of ^1^0e af^d the nunt^ 
'^^ibt#^etit&: inf%ne a^; t^aKilraUy 

n^y .of ^e inlapc cph>hy by the^ In^itiljdbn of a 

|4eais|y< ^1 the lAnda:'- the: kbej^lcim there&ise 
have he^, cis^rged a^h the fendnl obfervanc^ 
an4i4lrhe^e^y f^llodial,^ it-hmifthaveheeii ,fuch as be-^ 

i}oya%^.. The word Allod: ofr- Ah 
adl die; toi^ring.,di%uifitkm8 of 
, Ljke;iB^if,«if the kmdted 
been vdidy h 

in:^l^age$ to^.whkh it nnveti .horet at^rd^ tMc many 
-of iha-- hi^fiedii tcemo'^'hwilad 

^Kon^'-.hot) :|4cie^^ in:: ins oidg^v htt^'a$!0;d-iy^ ytd'?V;a|^ 

..^hole fyftem, ■ F^i*; paittoh^^^ 

.of ;HowehISbaii/;FJ^;;<^?Fiidj.ne^%nif^^ 

iifikdftho b^nminm ^e^pkln 

unwreiflcd 
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Sinwreflxid iii^>ort of die w^rd, an Obit or Mortuary, fuffi- 
ciendy evinces of itielf BritUh certainly is the famous Mer<« 
eheta pf the ^Scotdfh feuds in p^cular, which has given pcca« 
jfion to tliat fi^on of ^Hy in tfe beft hiftories of Scotland, that 
the lord had a privU^o to deep with the bride of his vaffal upoh 
her wedding«night^ which has been explained by derivations 
equally obfeene and fhipid, and which is apparently nothing 
more than the Merch-ed of Howel Dha, the daughter-hood, or 
the fine for themarria^cf a daughter Brituh certainly is 
the feudal appeUatlon of Villain, appearing equally in the laws 
of the Britons, Bilain or Filein, and figni^ng an Hufbaudman 
or Peafant Atid Britifh certainly are the two equally welU 
known.and peculiarly feqdaJl denominations of Baron and 
nour,’ though both have Be^ appropriated to the Norihans, and 
the former, like viltain, fb abfblutely appropriated^ thaf the'ap^ 
pearance of it has been even adduced as a pofidve atgu'fili&t^ 
againd the authenticity oP Ibme Saxon charters They bdth 
occur in the antient Inditutes of Wales, and Mahour an huhdM 
and twenty years abiblutely before the Conqueft; are wiil^eh 
Barwn and Maenawr, and fignlfy a Military Man and a % 

And Allodium, 1 think, is derived from ^the fiune lai^gtu^. 
Allodial land is an edate difeharged from all the feudal fervices, 
and, as I have^ obferved already, mud n^urally have heen fiicK 
only as belonged to the relations of the crown. And the edat^ 
of the Ealodeu or the members of the royal fiunily, the chlf* 
dren the nephews or the coiifins of the reigning moiiarch, aife 
all exprefsly exempted from the impofitioh of the Ebedivr ih 


the Laws of Howel Dha, and are actually the only land^ in the 
kingdoin’ that are favoured i^th fuch an exemption **• ■' 

The preferib^ mode of defceht for all the noble t>f fteehoM 
lands in the kingdom at this period toud have been by Ac eburfe 
of the €udom which is denomiiUtqd Gavelklfid.^ 'rtiis antient 
; ulage appeatf equally in Ireland aaidf in Wales , is t^orded as eatiy 
as the tenthi century in the laws of! Ae latter^ aiid exided fi)r 
^ ages afterward A® PQ® univerfal of inheiltsdiee in b<fth . 
Faxpiljar Ae Saxons afterward, it to bp«^e 

Mm . only 
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%C cei^ Imk 

m wp^ tjbe whpk 

of ]Uii4i»i fcopeil^ aimw tt^ IMirqi^ 
^1^0^aydlo$e 

mm^ o£ OiM ipo^te^ c^ ^ Oppj^^ 

ceoiuad. ^ fpedbs^ vr^. 

Bcitoo^C^ael Kuieidl or tl^. Cb^^Io^ 

Gavel, carrying exa^y the fi||iifij: 5 ^<^ ?^d 

theaddilionof KippadocKtp^fwaail 
geoecaHity of the ^xprelHoix^^dto d lfe p g iri i& tAMS Ic^^dJly ^re^tary 
o^KUfee ofo^ihe Uchetwyt froxa die iMidefoaiybie^^fle^o 

of the Eileiflf Ani both togeijber Feod 

ao^'Feod :%i¥% at, pre&ot^ a free ^moeot mi its appurte- 
oapoe#. ,a a^sblp’ eftate a»A the mod a l cirqmn^ai^s Ipf it **. 
Thaf%i|iera:d»^ l»artiopiat p^icriplioas of this Sritifli inftitu- 
amt aod ^ ajPl^ear tp i^aye bPim intended as improve- 

laeoiav^eo the £^»dal lyfNos.. The mheritance oi the Brltifh 
baiOOf. tba: imholder iit the kbgdoa]^ was divided equally 

m0o§ 4^ ^ m.ckfed; of amqnj^ the next heirs 
dim wm wlea ’ - , TIM^ was dirc^y to multiply 

and to piovide againft de- 
4 s44o fevices* The femabs of every <%ree, till 

ultef males, were abiolutoly precluded 

They wpre undble to. perform the mi- 
^ciefore efteen^ unfit to receive the 
yegr ^traordina^ in itfelf,, 
Irefoiied. ftojp the iame principle of gavel* 
idp4 no.^&ii^ipii.waa made in. the line of the males betwixt 
die %iirioiie the, Ife^itwate They were both quatided 
^ua%toexocwtertie^<^ wereboth 

O^pittoi^al^^ a Bnt diongh etc fee 

ai^^.diyidm eqna%j.^W^g and though the lpprions 

^ koq^ty wi^'ij^ eld^ yet "tfe 1^. 

i^as; ewfidet^o^ % the ^ 4s % aftpal priq^de^ of 
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tti^em Ih due fut)^<im^eh‘ to the Pen^^dU ihe he«d>of the 
family or toatM>ur, clMliegttttoate liue issmaj 

this c^tomoti taw biT Ihheiitatid^ was coeval utaloubtedly with 
the feuds, as it i^ihlted m^ntly 

from the &me WMt tlietu. Thus if the 

fUrviyor of a feiifcllithry tootd npt itmnediately execute the fer- 
vices diie to the tor the toe, it was regularly retained in the 
king’s |^frelfion till he Was ahfolutely'able**; Thus if the pof* 
reffor of a i^d left one ton petto^t and another itoperfeSt in his 
bodily funfiions, the *to whether he was legithnate or iliegir 

timate, became the jrb^ietor of the patrimony^ betauto (as the 
law exprefsfy fub|oin$) ^e latter could not eioecnie the torviees 
due to. the foveretgn fer the toe in the forum ahd in the 
Founded upon theto drill *fi^tod prineiples of thd toudal 
gavelkind continued nniyerfa! in Wales and iit Irehnid even 
nearly to the prefetit period. In Itol^d, the .ntoge wusuni* 
Formly obtorved to ^he irefy recent and Very fig|nai epoefea in 
its civil hiftory, the togtdat fettletoent of the whole toatne of 
the Engiifh polity in Ireland by the prudes^ a^nd 
James the firft. lii Wales, a ftatutte of EdMili 

the firft pcrihitted the antieht ftbln to centre tooted ^at 4 tsat^ 
tive foil, but lopped its hvo principal‘htiethes uttoyi the 


miflion ofbaftgrds to the ittlWBtawceandritopteclUfttto bf^tom 
toomit. Andaftatuteofthe>|ith^jriiofHehrylhed^iStorWiir 
levelled the reverend tmhk to the grotthd,'all the iahds hi' 
being then required to bb holden ««sb Enghfti all 

«« tents according to Ihe tntomon laws of tots toahtt isf Eng»- 
;«jand.»: . ; ' ■■■'.. , ■ ’• ■' ^ ' 

The law bf^avelfcihd Was ctmfiitod m to toe detoent ^ 
privjate inhcfitajc^ces* ft 'did iis^; mOtiitt Op totofc'toilfepili »'>lt 
could n<^ 

dffeh^rge of toe TOlitiiry duties to to® tioWtt, toe ihlWrltaiiib^ 
tie Mm couii '5^tf j() 0 !iM be afifetoto it. Md S^tootoingfy, 
k dire^ C 0 hlr^(^d ;to a fundan^tal prindfdbW^ 

1 rone toiiUy.4 

^krly 

Mm 2 ^ * lege. 
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kge. And» even in thefe hter ages amo^ the Iriihi ga)^elkin4 
was never permitted to extend its io^itieoipe to ^he eft^e even of 
^ Tanift or die imnaediate hd(r of tlif^ crovra S, eftates . 
of our Siiluntian ftthfrs devolve^^hy. j^ lawa o^ gavelkind; 
but the impartible mcM^^rchy of Lanc^re by heredi¬ 

tary right. And from this diflerencc the ifcrcSwn inuft haye. de*; 
rived a very conhderable advants^e, yirtualiy creative pf ablk)lute 
authority and ,lbbv^ve of all legal liberty. It could have- 
been under iio appreheniiou of danger, it conM have been in no 
&ar of pppptitipn, from the gr^tneia or the exorbitancy of 
an iiccomuktted §ort^e m apy of the barons.. Tne lands were 
parceUed out at every frefh (lefc^t^ into a ^eih ovar^^ of inhe¬ 
ritances.., And the wealth of the chiefs in a &ries of fucconiona 
mu^ have been brokeO intp a thbu&pd. hragments* 

Such were the &udal: tenures of . dbp Bribonis, - ^^d* in the 
ecmtinuation of them imdeir the Homans, the pbligatien of at¬ 
tendance upon the king in his wars was Hill iipdoubtedly retained 
by the crown, but muH have been eniprced only at the com¬ 
mand. Homans. Prudeu^ .would certainly induce the 

Bonians in. thh manner to continiie the iptient privilege of roy- 
altfi. which cm»ld :never he epEerciied agaixdt them^ and which 
could lb uibhiiiy be exerted. Ibr them. It wp^ enable them upon 
any emer|^py; mvf^efoJdiers,. and toemWy themu 
wi^ : their pwap^^ WiA great facility and without expencc. 
Awd hAd.fneh a {)pwer ^ mjk^n awayirom it 

4uri$]^ ;iaU\lhn. Ic^ »ra of the J^man gpvernm^t) it would 
never Jsat^ bee% afterwards, ai^ cp^ppently could 

ncyer defended .to the Britilh ibvereigm of Wales. A»d ' 
thtUv. to . {laye bom; tho ,imly hardihip of the Silluatii^ 
bepea%^^.govpjmppni|^ of ,Bpn^,^th^ ,iadditio^ to the taxes 
of the ti^y, were^bound to ^ ^d^l .j^ihnents and the 

military feryicm i^ kingdom* tjiis they w«^^ ii^ 

i^ved by thb ftohijm^/rdm ail; of mcur^e and aQ 

dai^r of rapinm^. 

by theitorims from .-ea^pes m nv^ 
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* Cselar p« 11 S^/lu hommum qui aliqtio funt 

numero atqpe hcmore genera funt* duo >—^alterum eft Druidum*. 
alterum Equkum iii).'i. c. 12, a. i, lib, iii. c. y, lib; 

iL c. 1 & a. 1and ][>. and 341. See alfo Mona p. 121,132^ 
and 133.—‘Lib. iv; c. 79. a, 1, p, 340, lib. ii. c. 17. a. 7. and' 
p. 337> and Mona p. 13a and 133.—’ Lib, i. c, 37. a. 2 and 3. 
—Lib. Lc. 47. a. d, p. 312 and 331, and ^fonajp. 127—* Lib. 
ii. c. 24. a, I. and Mona p. laS.— ^ Lib. ii. c. 24, a. 2.—' Lib. 
ii. c. 29. a. 2 and 3^ and c. 19. a. 11.—' Ibid, and lib. H. c. 23. 
a. Lib. ii. c. 14. a. 6, 7, and S,. Mona p. 124, and Ware*^- 
Ant. Hib. c!«I3.h*-'* F. 33j*i 337^ and 348, and Mbna p. 132; 

“ Caefar p. 118, In oxnni GiftM eorutu homiiium qui aliquo 
funt fiumcro atque honore ^nera ftirit diio: patn plebs 
lervorum habetur Idco1^. i. c, 19/' lib. ii, c. 18, and ibid. c. 
2x.*—Lib. iiL c. 7, p. 4:^0. a. 28^ and lib. i. c. 3, and Mona 
p. lai.'f—** P. 450, a. 28, aftd Mbna p, 122 and ** P. 498. 

a. 49. and Mona p. 122.—** Lib. ii. c. 25. a. 8 and c, z6\ a. 7, 
Lib. ii. c. 29. a. 4. and Mona p. i27.--«'^Lib, ii. c. 29. 2. 

*• Ibid. a. 6.—** Lib. i. c, lit. &c., Mona p.. 130, and Ware c; 8. 
*® Lib. i. c; 12, a. 23, and 24,—Lib. ii. Ci^26. 2. 7; and c. 25. 
a. 3.—'* Lib. i. c, 12, a. 7. and Mona p. 1 a8.ii-»*’Lib. i. c. 12. 
a. 23 and 24, c, 15. a. jo, and c. 2i.a. 8, 14, and 15^—^*'^Lib. 
ii. c, 18; a. See lib. ii*. c. 26, a. 7",—” From a record* of 
inquifttioh 15 £dw. IT, 1322, in Kuerdenfolid p, 279.-^^^ 
far p.118, lib. i. c« 9, a. 8, Ibid. c. xix. a. 22, axid lib, iiL c. 7. 
—** Caefar p, 119^ and Howel p. 324, p. 217, and Jtib. ii. e. 
2T, a 35 and 36. And lee B. II. c. iv. f; r.-—.*®Lib. i. c. 14. a. 29 
&c.\ c. 38.2. 7, 1. ii. c. I. a. 669 and note p. 42 and gloftaty; 

P. 3^9 and 3709 lib^ ii, c. 1. a. b8 and 86, and" lib, 

14. a. 271. 0,-17. a., 18, c. a. 12, c. 2r. a* id, 3844.7. 

—** Lil^ ii«;c. 30, a. 8^ fib. iv, C./79. a. i, arnd lib. ii^ c. <30^ a, 
3,—J^Lib. i, c. 47. a, 6, p. 312; a. 54, and lib. Iii c. 12. a. 13 
and bfi)n 4 p. ; i 2^ apd i aS.--’’ Lib. 'i. c. 47, a, ,2 smd‘9, lib. ii; 

a,»a7, aiid- 
i^e note p. 
tz 


c. 12. a. 7,, lib; iirci jp, a. 9,:^. 337, hL in. 3. 
p- JPr369 abd "3^^ €.’4,*^’1; and 
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12 in Wotton*—^^Lib, ii. c. ai. aV aS and 30 &c,—*’&fe B. IL 
c, 4/f. I. —^ See ^lona p. 13b &t., Wiarci c. 813, and Sir 
John Davies on the caufcs why li^eknd ^nfevef teiitirely Ttrb- 

duedby the Englilh (London i6i^) p, \177.~"* Hb^^l p. 337, 
and fee before.-—** P. 331.—^* P. 348 andjd^dhd lib, ii, c. 14'. 
a. 6.—Lib. ii. c/22. a. 9. and p. 365.—** Lib. ii, c. 14. a, 6, 
7, and 8, and lib. iL c, 12. a. 11. and c. 18. a. 3. Though the 
law is exp refs that the villain fbn Ihputd not fbcceed by right to 
his father’s lands (lib. ii.'c i2, a. ii),* yet the Tons certainty 
focc^ded in fa£t at this period* The houfb'is pbfitively de¬ 
clared to he here&tary (lib. ii* C. 12, a. I ij; and t!ie whole 
compafs of the villain townflwp was divided betwixt them and 
the other villains (lib. ii. c. ra. a, ii. and lib. ii. c. 2:., a. 7.). 
Nay, thie lands were Ho divided that the fpns ^ere .ordered by 
law to be left as much as poflible upon their felhers lands (lib. 
ii. c. J2, a. 12). And the Ion of^an Uchelwyr, bred up for a 
year and a day by a native villain with the permiflion of his 


lord, is declared to have a right to (hare the lands and the 
goods of the villain as'if he had been the viltain'^s ion (lib. ii. 
c. 26, a. 8). And a free villain became by law the proprietary 
of his lands in the courfe of four generations 01b. ii. c. 18. a. 2.). 
' —See B. 11 . c. iv. f. 1.—** Lib. i.c. 9. a. 14, lib. li, c. 14. 
a, 3, 6, 7 , and ‘J,' lib. li. c, 17. a, 8 and 10, p. 347, 348, 
iec, ’^d p/;3^!5, Lib, i. C.T3. a. 10, lib. i. c. 16. a. 12, 

arid litem pw kjn lib.i.c. 14. a.l7j&c,; arid fee 

allb&&q^fibnVCnt.D^ p. 192—-ipS^i^hb'idly ddritesit from 
a mark or piei^e of money. Arid fce'Selden’s Titles of Honour, 
BlackRohe^sCbmment. v. tl. p. 83, arid athoulkid Others, who all af- 


'felt thetTuth bf 0he Bble.-r-^Lib. i, c. 3 arid9,^dec.—^’•Hickes’s 
' DilT. Epift. p. '^dSpetiriari In Mah^riuirii—7 Lib. U; c. 19. 
a 95 toI I, ip.Barwn-jeid of bafonis, and* Basetef in Gar- 
bia.—Lib. i. d 9 hhd 12. The Ekiod wastb rebdef flig*hawks 
his horfe and his db^s at dcitli tb'dw kirii3t t bur'th^ He>e« 


cbi^#%eis the be eitetripted, 

bciiig excepted fa feri. c.' i 6 * ^., 4 a; is in 

• lib.'' 
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fc. •. iS. i»>—’** Wswe c. S, Howd lil)- ii. c. 17* ^ 

Mona p. 122, 12th of Edw/I.., ^n 4 34-^35tbL of Henry 8tli c. 

bm 91 Siiaa Taytsic* t^e firft cri^A deduced the 
cuj 0 ^m.l)K)m;lhe and the only one except Wotton p. 

1499 and Us p*9fti^rr derives ^wo«d Gavselkbd, asWotton 
alib dfirim k) from the Welch Ga\rel Cepedl aNoble ERate. 
Bust as the Iriih is much, nearer than the Welch to the old Cel- 
tk (fte Lhnyd p. i)» Ih it §jrnilhes the very word, Kiuead 
Kind.-—** Warn c. 2 Edwr. I, and 34—^35 Hen. VlII.—^** Howel 

L H. c. 17. ai3. and p. 336^ Ware c. 8, i xEd. I, and Howel p. 347 
and 348.-^*® Ibid.—Lib. ii. c, 14. a. 8 and 1^347.^—** See lib. iL 
C.22. a.6. co*mparedwith c.20. a. 1.—** P.348—** Ibid.—Ware 
e. 8 and Davies pafhm.—** Ware c. 8. And iee a grcat miflahe 
in Carte p. 279 &c., and in the fenfihle Silas Taylor p. 24 ^ind. 
28j Powel’s Hift. of WalCiS, Davis’s Di£lionary, &c.- dec*. 


IV. 


IN this dlfpofition of the Siftuntian lauds^ it was neee^ary ta 
have the country cantoned into parUcubr regions and divided 
into ieHer or greater diiVrids. Such an internal partitmn of . a 
kingdom is neccflarily one of the earlieft efforts ^ k& civil po» 
Mty. And the affgnment of particular lands to each of the 
chiefs at hdl muff have neoeffarily produced fuch diviiiQns very 
early in our own county; and Lancashire muff have been pat*^ 
celled into diffriffs coe^^y with the hrff plantaidon of iCv 
Theie dmiioiis muff have been ffmilar to our pre&nt town* 
{hips, and the affual origin of them. The Tref or Manffon pf 
ffie lord * and of his more. immediate aittendanb, the neigh-^ 
boUring though diiperled cotes of his ambaiffooi, and* the la^s 
immediately a^acent to l^h, muff necefi&rily^^ have d>rmed one 
diviffontor towikl%; Such undpuhtediy wet/ d^e Via of the' 
Gaulsy of wludi rile; Bblvetil had ffiur hundred riiough they 
k4d only eriuch wem xtsrifiiraWe 

donS|. .'AncLfuch-wV^-' 

in ^ and! W ih^ ^teva of the 
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’W^ieh, deriving their denomination 6:0m their origin,*^ and 
claring the one by the other *. 

Thus did the little diibids of ^our 'town(h^>8 In Lancaihire 
commence with the Hrft colony that fettl^ in k. The lands 
within the compafs of one townihip were s^^gned *10 one chief, 
and b^ame a lordlhip under him, the gra:^g grounds undoubt¬ 
edly of his dpmeftic Rock. The reft of liis cattle were lent 
moft probably, either into fuch of the neighbourmg heaths and 
woods as a&brdcd a common right of pafture, or into the fells 
of Furnefs and the mountains of Wcftmoreland, or into both. 
And the ordinary care and the common guard of the toWns and 
forts that were raifed by the Siftuntians afteiwards^ rai^d in the 
depth of extenfive woods, and cp^i^^uently upon lands belong¬ 
ing to the crown as having never been ceded to. a feudatory 
tyas conngned by the king without doubt to a determinate num¬ 
ber of the neighbouring townfhips. 

Thcfc little diftridts ^muft have'" fubtifted by themfelves only 
for a fhort period after their appointment. The more regular 
adnainiftration of juftice in the kingdom muft foou have occa¬ 
sioned the combination of fcveral townfhips into one cymmwJ 
or cpmmot, and of many into one cantref or hundred. Such di< 
viftons we adjually find among the Gauls, among the Welch, 
and among the Irlfh, and in the earlieft inftitutes of the Welch 
referred to the primsval Britons o And as the denomination of 
Cantref was given to a divifion by the Britons from the number 
of townfhips of which it confifted, Cantrev fignifying an hun¬ 
dred trevs, fbfr the Helvetian Gauls had four hundred vici or 
eownlhips and juft four pagi or cantrevs K 

Such was.tl^ firft be^nning of thofe larger regions or diftridls 
in Lsmcafhire which we now denominate the Hundreds of |t. 
Formed feme tiitie befi}re the towns i^rere ponftru^ed, they muft 
namrally haye fropn the moft xemark- 

.vable objeds of nature within t|ip exi:em of them. And from the 
pamtion of the kige ctmntiy^f Helf^ ipto ftmr ci^revs only, 
a fprea<ftiig aho^ two himdred imd twisty nules 

iii^Pne hun^:^* a|id t%hty m !h but Jpaded 

* ’ with 
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with ffio^ntains in every part'^ Sifturitia or Lancafliire could not 
have been divided into many. The country which lay to the 
fouth of the Kibble could not have been divided into more than 
two hundreds, tlie one perhaps takit^ in the weRem fide of the 
country, and tlie other perhaps comprizing the eaftern. There 
could not poffibly have been more than two'liundrcd tbwnihlps 
to the fouth of the Ribble at the period of this inftitution. And 
the county in general muft have been confiderably populous even 
In this dirpofition of the fouth, being divided at leaR into three 
cantrevs or hundreds, and comprizing at leaR three hundred 
trevs or townJhips. Very populous, we are well a£Rired 7 , was 
the whole circuit of the iilahd in general; and prpportionably 
fo muf^ have been every kingdom of it in particular. And the 
counties of Durham York Cumberland Weftmoreland and Lan« 
cafter are exprefsly declared to have been uncommonly populous 
even before the fettlement the Romans within them 

Nor was this interior diipofition of the county deflroyed, as 
at firft fight it may feem to have been, by the conqueR of the 
Romans and the ereiRioii of their towns. When Agricola in¬ 
duced the chiefs to fettle in towns with their amba£lon, he did 
not prevail upon all. He prevailed upon few. Tlie greater 
number muft have adhered to their original mode of living. 
This the fewneCs of the towns which Agricola induced them to 
ere£l: very plainly demonftrafes. The compafs merely of eight 
fmall towns, and the narrow precincts of their cultivated areas, 
could never have contained the whole nation, could have con¬ 
tained only a very infignificant number, of the Siftuntii. Only 
one pf the neareft chiefs muft have been perluaded to fettle in 
the town of Maficunium, attended by tlie train of* his amba£ton. 
And he muft have retained aflli redly his old manfioa and his old 
townfhip, keeping the former perhaps as a lod^e for hunting, 
and ftftl ufing the latter as a pafture for his cattle. • 

This chiettain muft have continued to bel nl I fhall fhew 
every of his fudceflbts in the b^jrony qf Mancfi^er to have in- 
variably beeti, an hereditary member df the BHtlfti parliament ?. 
At tbatperibd and for feveral ages* after It, t!ib Britifh councils 
^ * N n . • muft 
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pmft have been compdled drsty of her<j(fitary trrembers. 'An 
dlcdive cftate of‘the Icgillature, that fsiirourite branch of the 
cbnftitutioii to every* genuine Englilhman, was anally arid en- 
tarely unknown. The comtnbns Of the COftiO kingdoms -were 
of no confequence at all in the general dibtikte of polity, and 
were allowed no fuffrages in the general afibinblies of the coun¬ 
try The commons of Britain, as I have already demon* 
Itrated, were abforutely all m a ilate of vHlainage. And the 
Conftituent Inembers of the pafliatrient in* the days of Howel 
Dha, the only antient parliament air^g the Britons, of which 
We have any records remaining at prefeilf, are exprefsly declared 
to have been die men of wifdom and the men of Suthorhy in 
the kingdom The feudatories of Britain, like the feudatories 
of Normandy, were obliged by the tenure of their fees to the 
performance Of certain civil as well as military fervices to the 
crown, exprefely denominated thCfServiccs of the Forum, and 
In fa£t relating equally to a£ts of legiflation as to the admini¬ 
tration of jufeice **. 

The cantrevs were equally cotitinued under the Roman go¬ 
vernment. This the continuance of them among the Britons 
of Wales abundantly evinces. They muft have been originally 
ufed by the Siftuntii for many purpofes of a civil and a military 
nature, the collection of taxes, the muftering of forces, and die 
adminiferation of JuBIce. And to thefe they muft have been ftill 
applied by both the Romans and the Britons. The Roman 
quaeftor^of Mancunium Was perhaps Charged with the collection 
of all the Roman taxes, and the Roman praefeCt at Mancunium 
Was perhaps commiffioned to fit upon all the capital offences, 
that arofe within the, compafs of the eaftefn hundred. 

But ‘the inflitutibri pf trevs comiiiots and cantrevs muft have 
been particularly fubfervient to the adminiftration of civil Jufticc. 
The tcrritodal judtes^t^es of later feuds were' afl exemplified 
among the Britons. Every cantfev comniot ^id Irev had a 
'^ftin^ court of jufScey die apptqpfiated tribunal of the diftriCt 
or the feignioryl Thus the pofleftbr of a villain eftufe under a 
royal or a priVate lord Was exprefsfy bound to his appeardnefe in 
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the CGuV of his owit villain tr^ or towni(hip Thus an 
uchelwyr is exprefsly declared to have had a right of determining 
,c5»ufes *tl^ atckfe within own domain And thus we find 
tl^4conflaof and of tine cantced to have , been held 

in virtue of their 4>#ce by ^the appointed governours of thole ex¬ 
tended diftri^ Fvpry baron in right of his fee was at once 
an henrditary j,u4g^ inf the fupreme court of jullice, the parlia- 
jti^d hereditary ^uHiciary in his own jurifdiflioa 
Titus theojaimant of eftate was obliged to commence his 
; adlion before the lord who had. the immediate feigtiiory of the 
land And dius a p^rlbn that had receive the inveftiture of 
a fee fifom theh&g oot> Opoo ^*17 fuit concerning the fee, 
to anfjvcr JLlya or ^onrt of a frehyr-jawl or private lord, 

but before the judge of the prinpipal cour^ **. In thefe, as well 
as in the luperfor court of parliament, that great that ami¬ 
able principle of the feudal ^’ftem, the limited necelfity of a 
concurrence in the gpverneS to render valid the afls of the go* 
vemour, muft liave been abfolutely reduced to pradlice. In the 
inferior moot of the trev the oeconomy of juftice mull have 
been condufled with the aHiftance and concurrence of the fupe- 
nor villains, hi thefe later ages of the fejids and in the fame 
fort of baronial courts, the free foccagers muft have Iseen the 
aHelTors with <he mefne lord, and the villain foccagers mull 
have fat wkli the king’s bidlifF. And every owner of a noble 
fee within the jarifdidion of a commot or a cantrev court ap¬ 
pears adually to have inherited a feat and a fufFrage in it 
Thefe were deiiominated the Seniors, atid their dcciiion 
denominated the Verdid, of the Country; and they arc retained 
by reprefentatidn in the, jury of the prefent times Such was 
tlie eftablilhment of courts in tlie kingdofias of Britaift,* agreeing 
pr^ty exaddy with the Norman judicatures ereded afterwards, 
the court of the tref a^ifivering to the moot tljc mefne lord, 
the court of the commot to the Icet of the fopei-ior barony, and 
the judicature of tl^ eantref to the epurt of the‘hundred. Only 
the fecofid was not among the Britons, , as it \vas among the 
Nowmiis, *the private moot of ^a’ feigniory* It. was abf9lutfily, 

N n 3 , like 
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Uke the thitd ateon^ bo^ the public judicature of the 

The difputea betwixt the ciembe^B of the dtiSiafsikit ttevB beiti^ 
referred to the court of the 

of the dideretrt commots tothe court •ol' the eio^d,’ tile dWsr- 
encea betwist the mhabitants of the differeat taiitredi weft :^f- 
tied to a moot :v!dMch was foperior tooll dfitd^ w^b d^refbt^e ^tf- 
oominated the principal court *'* lothis'the^^preltie judi^ture 
of the kingdom were determined all |he vaiiout'tbits thiu; re« 
Ipedted the fees of the royal feudatorke, and tbeh other oaoles 
os were too dubious to be decided in the itifeiior <^its 'The 
king prefided in perfbn or by depiidy^ the one judge of the 
principal court; and the feud^ories of the kingdtm were aflef- 
jbir with hi^ - But behdes thei^ there were other al!e£brs, 
l^e regular and official judges of the kingdom, and by the no¬ 
mination of the king thie prefident;^ in tlie courts of a commot 
or a'cantfed ^ Thefe were derpminated Brehons in Ireland 
and in Caledonia, and were invefled wkh ^uds that defeended 
with their ofiices to thear fbns This is a branch of polity 
which, has been uoiverfally fuppofed to be merely Celtic, die 
refbit of the Celtic/genius untutored in judieial^i^eculatious, 
and vainly cima^mng the knowledgeof the law to be as inherit- 
able as'the o^^ce aod Eut. Hthls was certainly founded 

uptmaa fenfible pmiciples as the bdmnial judicatures of the feu¬ 
dal n^dons*. and wss a^a»a% exemplified in the. hereditary earl¬ 
doms of; the Normans. And this was certainty an improvement 
Vponi th^ cc#:jfupn judicial principles of feuds, the«brehon being 
of co^fe .not charged for his jfee to any of the military fenricos, 
and being thel*efi>re at liberty to fix his wholes attention and the 
attention qf his fbqi >^pon.the ftudy of the law. The fame ftrain 
of polity, been utterly unnoticed by-theoritics,.. 

Js dilcovered*eq4^iy judicial* tyftem of thefe' later ages, 
ha a record of thoj ^ih of Joh«^ the two lords .o|‘ 
pcar;|iil^ ar^/expt^f^B declared ku%hf s 

in anti^t inannor, and. 

M, fiudlaj one^ j'^dge for the ‘lotd the king ,'*%** Adi in*a record 

. 
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or mghtiilones in he^ht. ' Thcjr were permittet! by Aiigiiftu$^ 
even in his reftramt upon the popujiar humour, to mouht no lefs 
than feventy feet in height* And they were pertnitted by Tra- 
jan» even in his greater reftrain^f the fame humour,t to mount 
no Icfs than fixty in height The elevation of the Mancunian 
buildings muft have been much better proportioned to the width 
of the Mancunian ftrects. The houles m\ift have been raifed 
only a Ikigle ftory above the ground-floor, as fuch was the mo*' 
del of the Mancunium houfes for many centuries afterward. 
And fome of them at Icaft muft have funk apother ftory below 
it, as Ccllaryi, the Armorican Sellicrs the Irtih Saileirs and 
Eiiglifh Cellars, appear plainly from this their popular appella'* 
tioii amqng us to have been hifl conftrudlecl in Britain under the 
dircdlion of Roman arcliitedls. 

Bricks were pretty certainly made by the inliabltants of the 
antediluvian world, and were a<ftuall> uftd in the firft ages of 
thtir fui;^iving defendants *.• The art therefore muft have been 
cairicd away by the leveral parties fiom Babel, upon the dilper- 
(ion of the whole, into all the countries which fucceflively 
planted. And it accordingly appears to have been known to 
the carlicft inhabitants of the caft and of th^ weft in general % 
and was* probably known,, though it docs not appear, to thg 
colonifls of Britain in particular. It wa? a£^ually known to their 
brethren of Gaul And our preient appellation of Brick is 
actually derived to us fiom our Britilh anceftors. The Ro¬ 
mans appear to have had a brick-kilne at every ftationary 
town. Their clay is generally found to be £ncly tempered, 
compa<ftly kneaded, beautifully red, and compleatly burnt. 
And their bricks were conftantly about flxteeiiEnglifh inches and 
three quarters in length and eleven and a quarto, in breadth h But 
the Homans of the firft century never railed any ftrudlures of thefc 
materkUst bec^uf they wildly lupppied a party-wall that was 
merely the length of their bricks in breadth to be uheq\ial to the 
fupport of a fupertor flory K The Mancunian houfes therefore 
muft not Iwve been conftruded of bricks. They muft have 
been conftrufted of wood. Such uhiverfally \vcrc*the houfes of 

• the* 
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polfeffimi of no lefe tilan hwadmi years, a term 

til del/ ^tppefed to be commen^i^te ^ith ‘ 

Any proprietor in the kirigdom rmijjht aanvally iaisri 

at his "bvi^n difcretiob; but he ‘Coiajd net^ither or'^^rtgage it 

withoiTt a licence from his lord '®. iO 

dom were entailed, and ccysfkl not be alienatM fifOm tlie line, 
unlefs the king and all the relations of the poflefibr, his hip- 
thers; his cotiiins, and his confim Ions, conwrred in the 
and imlefs t!ie aiicnation was madd in order to pay the fifne for 
murder, a payment in which the law considered the ^ as 
equally interefted with the father And' nqthin^ could be be¬ 
queathed by a tcllamcnt but debts The Ion was actually of 
age at fourteen, and the daughter at twelve ; and by'a.firangc 
abflirdity the ion bad a juft ground ef aftion againft his father 
*ibr any Corre( 3 :ion afterwards And the geiteral peace of the 
.'Country was fecured by that wile u^nomy of civil polity whidi 
appears afterwards fo greatly improved among the Saxons, the 
inftkution of Frank-plcdges. The free-man or noble was rc- 
iponlible to the ftate for the conduct of his ions and his vilhiins, 
and was obliged to iiitiftfy the government for .any ofFences 
which they committed, unlcfs (as was very feldom the^cafe) the 
punilhment was the forfeiture of life or limb Being entitled 
to receive ftitisifa£tion for any traces committed upon them, 
be was'Batnraily required to make it for any oftences committed 
i>y them 

The general juriiprudence of the country was regulated as It 
foeins 4o have been regulated in all nations at firft, and as it 
was partkulqiriy regulated among the Germans * No crimes 
werd otdinarily capital. They were paniiked only with an 
Eric or fine, Siiehwas the cafe formerly in Scotland**, .Such 
was the cafe 0)%iiia!l^ in Ireland^*. And foqh was the ca^e ah- 
tiently in Walee.: Th^ fines were of two appellations anti 
4 e^ces the |Hfoiic^d the private. The famiape^ wery^tvi^ye 
cows or three pound^ the latt^ were thr^ cow^ or an huniired 
and i^ghty pence **, A theft a rape .and a generally 

|mm£bcd by* tjne f 4 :n*mef,; all od^ c^imccs^ (eitcept* niurder) 

‘ • were 
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gaietally pumffieA by tbe lateer §a Icane circtimftances 
the cr^inai was cefrreded with per^nal iufli£fcions. 
nobte wa«r liof' attiWets^le 4 sit his- villain in any cauies that 
s£^6Bed cit^ef^ Kfb An€ even robbery was ^Mnethnea 

jpuhtfhed with baniftthdcit, With flaveiy, or with hanging'*®. 

'I'he right of compurgation, whkh unjuftly leems lb extra-¬ 
ordinary a teff to the jttdjgteeitt of thbfe later ages, and which 
tvas v'ety famBitr to the S^nsf, appears to have been , equally 
hi life among the Britofis. The accufbd having averted his own 
ihnocency upon oath,* a number of his friends^appeared in courts, 
and Rviire tondieir.belief of the lame mnocencei The rank of 
the witnels was required among the Saxons and the Britons to 
be the-lame with the rank of the accvifed **.. And the number* 
varied with the nattirb of the accufation. In all civil cafes the 
oaths of twenty-four mentwere required to take Off the force of 
an accufation conceniihg the value of an hundred and twenty 
pence,: and the oaths of forty-eight for the value of two hun¬ 
dred and forty 

In all the modes of a criminal prooefs, the forms of pro*- 
ceeding in the Britilh courts cxa^^Iy coincide with the Saxon. in 
feme particulars, and are eflentially 'diRingUilhed from them in 
others. The three afts of murder theft, and houfefiring had 
each nine Affacih Affinities pr acceflbry p^rts of the crime, for 
which a perfon was equally refponfible to tlie law as for the 
actual perpetration of the deed, and was fubje<fled to . different 
degrees of punilhment by it **. The three fir A' circuxjifeailtiars 
of murder in particular were to point out to the murderer the 
proper plhcC tb^* the crime, to advife him about,the execution,. 
or to encourage him to the fa£l; and each required upon'a .de- . 
iiial of the charge a compurgation of an hundred men^ or was 
followed, upon cmfeffion of the deed v/ith a fine of an hundred 
and eighty pence. The three next were to poult*out the per¬ 
fon intended to be qiurdered, to accompany theimurderer a lit¬ 
tle on the road to the murddr, or to attend him to the very 
feene of thew villainy; and if each accufation was not refelled 
jby the baths of two hundred men, each was punifhed; 

• ‘ witix 
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with the mul^ of three hmi 4 ted and fixty pence# And ihe other 
three were adnaily to aflift ^tJidcrefr, to detain the unhappy 
man till the murderer came^ and to fluid by and behold 
the commiflicm of the murder^^ and were^eaeh tn be aniwered by 
three hundred men or mulcted five hundred fbrty pence **• 
The fine for the actual perpetration of murdpr,' the Werigild 
of the Saxons, was denominated Gwerth anlong the Britons, the 
worth or price of the murdered. Even the king had his gwerth, 
as among the Saxons; though the Britifh law has not^ lli&e the 
Saxon, Efficiently told us the rate of it The gwerth.'^ an 
ucheli^r was fettled at fixty-three cows or fifteen ^unds jfifteen 
fhillings in all, and the gwerth of an uchelwyr*8 viflaih^^ half 
the money ”, The fine was difeharged to the lord and ^he re* 
iations of the murdered. All the kindred of the murderer were 
obliged to contribute to it in certain proportions afeertained by 
the Jaw. And, if cyeiy penny not paid, the former might 
put the murderer to death with impunity , 

; In all the modes of a civil procefs, the forms of proceeding 
in the Britifh courts ftand entirely dlflinguifhed from the Saxon. 
Every caufo that refpe£led inheritances was referred to the prin¬ 
cipal court, to the examination of the king or his deputy^" the 
official judges, and the colle^d barons ”, The other courts 
were continually opeii: but this was occafionally (hut. Its ju¬ 
ridical year was divided into terrhs, Thefe were only tu^o in 
nuniber, and in this, the infancy of civil polity were very natu¬ 
rally iT^lated by the feafon of fowing and the period of the 
hary^**'. The former commenced upon the 9th of May, when 
the feed-time was concluded, and l^ed to the 9th of Augufl. 
I'he latter be^an upon the pthibf November, when the harveft 
was compleated, and contlhued to the 9th of February'^*. 
Though the fmjs in thefe courts ref|?e<Eted the defcent of inherit¬ 
ances, the mofe involved and perplexing caiifes thit are brought 
before our prefeht Judicatures, yet the adtion was fo generally 
dedid|^ within the Compals of, a fingle" term^ that 1? it ever 
extended beyond the clofe of it, k was neceflarjly'fetoinmeiici^ 
at the beginning of the n^ Every adlioii was ptofccuted 

* with 
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with the timpleft forms^ aud Was.cociiequemijr decided in a fum* 
stmy manner. At the comm^eemeut of the caufe, the pJaintifF 
and . defbadam were ordered, to prc^wund thei^ pleas, and were 
allowed three mm os fonri^a/days for producing their wit- 
neiifes^ ^c<Kding to the diilances at wl^ich they a^rted them to 
rciide feom them# the day appointed the judges repaired 

to the diiputed e^e, ^d ^ch took his feat in the open air^ 
the king or his deputy hril ieating himiblf with his back to the 
fun or weather^ The parties gave fecurities for their peaceable 
ftbmiflioa to the award of the court, fecurities that were adual 
hoftages and were lodged in a prilbn* Silence was proclaimed 
in the court, the breach of it was feverely*fineable, Imd each 
party in per^n bnefly Rated the nature of his cau^ and offered 
to prqduce bis witnefles. If the witnefles were actually prefent, 

‘ the. caufe was immediately determined. If the witiicRes were 
abienti another interval of three nine or fourteen days was 
allowed. The iecpnd meeting was decilive. The hoftages were 
brought.into court,,the witnefles delivered their tefllmonies, and 
the judges retired for cpnfiiltation*. The perfonal dignity as well 
as tjie adual number of the witnefles influenced the decifion. 
And contrary to all . the principles of equity, which upon ^ 
equality of evidence always determine in favour of the poneflbr, 
the de^ndant was abfblutely nonfuited, unlefs his witnefles were 
not only equal, but even fuperipr in. number and dignity to the 
plaintiff’s, . 


* Caefar p. 3 and 1 14^ Ahd fee bel6w.-r-* Howel lib. ii. c. 19. 
—1 See. Wottpn’s Gloffary to Howel under Diffaith Brenin.— 
* Howel lib..iif. c. 27. a. 25. And fee lib. ii. c. 19,. Mona p. 117, 
and Davies p. 134.—-"’ Caefar p. 3 and 7 and 117^* C^p&r p. 2. 
’ Diodorus'p. .347« wai^^^ta'Trof.vfic'etsr andCiefar p. 88, .Homi- 
num*eft infinita multitudo.-^* Tacitus Agric! \^t. x. 17, Bri- 
gantes—civitas numerofiflima totiusprovinci^—^ b.II. ch.iv. 
f. 24 — “* Caefar p. f 18 concerning lie Gau^ Pkibs peae fervo- 
fum habetur ioco» qus per le.iuhii audet^. & ,nuUi .adhibetur 
, . • Ot) . concilia 
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cocicilio.—” See the Prefaces to the Laws.-—** Lib, ii. c, 17, a. 6 
&c, p. 34S, and Pref. to Laws.—P. 32^, and lib, ii. c. ^6. 
a, I.— ** Lib. I, c. a. 30, lib. ii. c, 2. a, 3, and p, 325. c. S5. 
s—‘»P. 3S9, 405, 468, lib. i, c. di a, 9 and a, and lib, i. c. 16. 

a. 3,—P. 93, 187, 307, 377, and 403.?—'' L8>* €.70. a. i. 

P. 325.—P. 187, 121, 325, and 405, and Mona p. i 2i«— 
*® Lib. ii. c. 10. a. i'. and lib* iv. c. 70. a, i.—" P. tii and 390. 
—** P. 325, lib. i. c. 16. a. 36^ p, 19, and p. 27.—•*’ P* 325, and 
lib, ii. c. 10. a. 12,— ** Lib. ii. c. 10. a. 12, lib. L-c. 16. a. 35, 
and lib. hi. Pref. 2.— ** Ware c. vhi. and Crit. Diff, p. 186.-*— 
Kuerden folio 274. — Ibid.— ** Lib. 1. c. 27.. to. — 
Ware c. viii, Cnt. Diff. p. 187^ and Spetoan in Parliamentnm. 
In Borlafe’s Cornwall p, 208 is an amphitheater which I take to 
have been for this ufc. And fo the Tinwald of the Manks and 
the Stannary Parliaments of the Cornilh to this day.-—*® Lib. ii, 
c. to. a. 12.—Lib; i. c. f 6. and lib, ii. c. 27. a. 21.— ** F. 186, 
300, and 408. And in Ireland Qays Ware) they determined 
ffomeertam preferipts and cuftoms ^ the kingdom (c. viii,)— 
Lib. ii. c. 17, a. 12 and 13, c. 27. a, 9, and €.93.—’♦Lib. ii. 
«, 17. a. 14.—” Lib. ii. c. 17; a. 7 and 8v—’* Lib. ii, c. 17. a. 29. 

Lib. ii. c. 17. a. i.—** Lib. ii. c. i. a. 15.—” Lib. ii. c. 30. 
a, 8 and 12,—f*® P*‘‘3^5 and lib, ii. c. 30. a. Lib.,iii. c. 2. 

a. 32 dtc. dec.-—** Tacitus c, ai.—♦’ Crit. Diff. p. 187.—♦♦ Ware 
*c, viii.-**®* Lib; hi. c. i. a. 17 .—^ Ibid,— Ibids—P. 325.— 

P. a 10, 217, and 325.—*® Lib. hi. c. 3. a. 49 and 54, and fee 

b. II. ch. hi. f. 4,—Ibid. a. 51 ^d 52. — ** Lib. hi. Pref. 2. 
— *’ Lib. hi. C..I. —*♦ Lib. i. c. 4^fnd lib. ih. c. 2.—” Lib. ii, 

c. 30. io, 1 . ih. c. 2. a. 9, and lib.hi. c. i. a. 17.—Lib. hi. c. i. 
a, 13,16, and 20,24, and 22.—” Lib. h, c. 10. a. 11, and p 32*5.— 

**‘Lib.h. c. I©: a. 7.—** Ibid. a. 3—6.—*®A.io.--®’ Lib.ii. c, 10. 

The deduiSIiops which I have made in this chapter from tlic 
Colledion o£ Welch Laws publilhcd by Dr. Wotton are not 
made, as the Reader will remark, merely from the fourth and 
fifth books of them, which, like the law^ of the Confeffor in 
the S^n Code,‘ arc only commentaries imon the previous Infti- 

^ tutes, 
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tutes, though, like them» as anrient fenfible commentaries, 
they afe at once uiehil in their notices and refpe^table for their 
authority. The deduffcions are not even made, as the Reader 
will equally remark, merely from a few detached paiiages in 
the three lirfe books, ^which contain the laws of Howel Dha in 
paitlcular« but from the general uniform tenour of his whole 
Code. A few jdngle paffages miglit be the production of that 
interpolating hand which, we clearly difcern in ibme. parts and 
therefore fufpeCl: in others. But a general uniform tenour can* 
not be the r^lt. of any interpolations at all. It muR flow feom. 
the genuine the original iburceof die whole. The true.idea of tjbefe 
dedui^ions ^Therefore mnfl. be taken from a*compleat *a compre* 
henfive view of them. Thefe evince one. regular fyflem of mi^ 
litary and civil polity to be exhibited in the laws, to be incor¬ 
porated iiito the frame, and to be the aj^uating life and fpirlt,, 
of them. Such a iyllem could as little be the creation.of Howel 
as it could be the invent^ of any of the kings after him. 
Howel interpolated the code exifling befere him as the. i^iKsceed-. 
ing kings interpolated his.. And the flrong and flrikbag agree* 
ment of the whole written fy/lem of Wales with the unwritten 
fyftem of Ireland fully proves the. interpolations of all to have 
been merely trifling and immaterial,^ and 'deeiflvely demonflratcs. 
the prefent- code of Howel and his ^ fucceflbrs to be the fair re* • 
gifter the faithful exemplar of the municipal laws of the antient: 
and original Britons. 
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Book I. 


CHAP. IX. 


I. 

T he whole extended commerce of the Bclglc and the in* 
terior Britons was carried on without the aiiiAance of 
money and in* the courfe of a regular exchange. Sijch was cer¬ 
tainly the firft commerce of the illand» that which the Pheeni- 
cians opened with the fouth-weftern extremities of it Such 
was certainly the much recenter commerce which was prolecuted 
with fo uncommon a vigour^ and was difhiicd to ib great an 
extent^ during the reigns of Auguihis and Tiberius *« And fuch 
muft therefore have been equally the commerce betwixt the 
Belgic and the aboriginal Britons. * Hence neither of them pof- 
fefled any minted money at the period of Caefar’s defeent upon 
the idand. And the Britiib attempts at a coinage had then riicn 
aid higher than to •pieces of brafs and iron bullion, unihaped, 
'unilamped, and rated by the weight*. But, during the ex¬ 
tended Rate of the Briti& commerce in the reigns of AuguRus 
and Tiberius, the advantages of a toinage mull have appeared 
to be very cpniiderable abroad, and the RicUlty of engaging 
• coiners muR have been a couiidcrable inducement to begin it at 
home. ' A mint-maRer was invited over from the continent. 
He came; he brought aU his implements with him; and a mint, 
the RrR that ever appeared in the iRand, was^'ereRed in the 
ibuth. And Cunobeline, the fucoefibr of the &mous CaRivelaun 
in the monarchy, of the CaRii, and now equally * the ibvereign 
of them and the Trinovantes, was ihe fidR monarch in the ifland 
that minted mimcy\ 

The fijR mint was pretty certainly iet up^ one mint^ Was un* 
doubtedjiy ereRed^ at Us rcyd town of Camiiiodnnusaa or Col- 
* * • chaRer. 
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chefter *# The inftruments of coinage appear to have been the 
lame is continued among us nearly to the prefent period, the 
round piece of metal being (lamped with the ftrokc of an ham¬ 
mer above, and at the fame time receiving another imprelhoii 
from a die below *. the metals that were coined were ge¬ 

nerally gold filver and brafs Mines of filver and gold were 
.Worked in the iiland during the reigns of Auguftus and of Tra¬ 
jan *. A gold mine was, adlually diicovered a few years ago at 
Ampthill in the county of Bedford and within the territories of 
Cunobeline And the Britilh mint adopted at once all |hat 
variety of metals in its coins to which the Romans were feWal 
ages in afqending. All the money of the Roman (late was 
merely brais for*nearly three hundred years together, the coin¬ 
age hu filver commencing only five years before the fir ft Punic 
war, and the coinage of gold not fucceeding till more than fixty 
years afterwards And about thirty of the(e coins of Cunohe- 
line have defeended to us. Some of them exhibit a plane (ur- 
face, but moft of them bear a fmall convexity And few of 
them carry a fine texture In their compofition, the metals being 
too much debaied with fi>r€ign mixtures 
That the art of minting was dius introduced into the idand 
from the Romm continent, is abundantly* evinced by the in- 
(criptions and the faces of theie coins. The devices are many 
of them undoubtedly Roman, janufes, fphinxes, centaurs, pe- 
gafu(^ and laurel-wreathl. The letters upon them are all de¬ 
rived from the Roman alphabet, and, what fuperfedes all further 
argument, fi>me of the inferiptions are even written in the Ro¬ 
man language **. And tliat the art of minting was introduced 
by JCunohcline, we have every realbn tg luppofe, as it muft have 
been introduced after the invafion of Caefar, as Cunol^eliHc lived 
in the reigns of Tiberius and Caligula '% and as he is the earlieft 
monarch of the Britons whofe coins we have .difeoveted. The 
art muft^ have been introduced, before the d^th«of Cunobeline 
and the furrender of Camulodunum to the Romms. The death 
of the king happened, before t^e (urrendery of capital; and 
the capital was tideea in the autumn of 43 * And had ( 5 uno- 

• • * 4 . • beline 
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b^Uii« he cd^ aet 

have retained the pOw«* of the »uut; that iibeity bi^g o<m* 
ifantly taken away by the llo]xi!an% the right of cmnmg being 
eKei'eiie<l only by thmfelves^ md^ihe icoins hriiigtaU }iiicrib 64 
with the names of the Roman emperors ^ 

But the mint at Camulodunum was not the only one which 
Canoheiine eredled/ He ikt up three others in three other towns 
of his dominions And Caraiflacus, or (as he is more properly 
nailed by Richard and the Trlades) Charatiens and Caradanc 
49 , deiervedly fancions afterwards lor his gallant c^o^tlon to the 
Roman ^my 9nd his moee< galiaiit behairk>nr to the ariflorlous 
«mperor» one of riie fons of CunobeHne, and his itsoce^r in 
fhe fbvereignty of riie Cafiii and Trinovantes, adopted the fauie 
fehemc and emph^ed the fame mint-mafler But in all pro* 
hability he coined only a few pieces, hts own kingdom being 
Ihon reduced iiy ihe Romans, and him^lf taking refuge with 
the Silures and the Brigantes^ Apd we have only one of his 
coins at prefent* 

Rut the art of eouiing could not long remain confined within 
the precinRs of the 4md the Trinovantes. And many 

(POins which havehemi difeovered in the ifland evince that k did* 
not, .^hirie carry m appeara^aces < upon them that can induce 
us attribute to a^y ori^r than the primaeval Britons, 
Theie carry a temarkable and fhiking ilmilarity to the coins of 
CunobeUne, The wheel, the horfe, the crefc^t, and the boar, 
fo frcqueikly the devices upoia* the latter, appear as fneou^tly 
upon the fcrmer Rven !the. name of Tafcia, which occurs 
lb O^n on the coins of Cunobeline, the appellation of the mint* 
maRer in all probability whom Cuiu>beli!>c originally invited*into 
the iflan4» upf^rs equally inferibed upon fbme of thefe^% And,, 
as many of them have bicen in the midfl of undoubtedly 

Britifh monuments *f,. lb feveral of themeshibit even the Britidi 
chariot very ovidtskiy pourtrayed i^oH; them Beh^ difeoveiied 
within the itapd, aM bearii^ iu: their appearances UO'Yelatioii. 
Sp any other counttyv: ^e fuggeRions. of gQod*fenfb and the 
proprieties of resffoning would toe obliged uf to refer them to. 

' • the- 
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the Bi^t^ coinage. Btit ixritkhi the coutfCry, carry- 

ing etrery apf^rAhce of relati<m to it m their alpe^, itoiid eFCa 
amhf^ ihonnnient^ indabhah^ Bttdih,' atid prc^tiitg even the 
indttblt^le fynrsliiOla mint, k would be the iqueamiih- 

nels of folly to hefitate abotit their original *\ 

The art: of cdinSiflg, thus inttodiiced by Cunobdine and pur- 
flied by Caraiftacus, Hrfi travelled in ail probability, whither it 
would moft eafify be carried, into the country of the Dobuni 
Of Boduiu and the kingdom of Togodufnmis, the fbn of the one 
and the brother of the other **. And k afterwards was carried 
gradually through the iHatid, being pradHed df Calleda, paileva^ 
or Wallingford, thp capital of the Attrebatea ” ; by Bootica or 
Boadicia, the queen of the Icent r by C!omus and by Calle, the 
ibvereign^ of two other principalhaes; and at Dumum or Dam* 
acum, the Durinum of Richard, the Durnovaria of Antoninus^ 
and the preient DorcheiVer, in the weR ^ and both at Eburo* 
£bur-ac, or York, and at £if\i, the Ifu Brigantum of Antoninui^ 
or Aldborough, in the north 

Thus was the kingdom'of Lancafhtre £rR provided with a 
regular coinage a few years before idie period of the Roman in* 
vafion. The art oi cosmng had not oppomtnity to exert itfelf 
fuf&ciently in Lancadiire, before the coming 6f the Romans (04 
perfeded the nec^ky of k. At that period therefore the quantity 
of money within riie county mail have been very inhgnificant; 
and none of it has reached the prefent age. But it xnuR have 
been nearly the fame in the in the defign and in the exe* 

cation, as were the cc£ns of the Britqm in general ^and of the 
Brigantes in particular. The metals of all were generally gold 
fiiver*or brafs, fqmetimes m^ber, and eueh ibme^imes iron 
in fbme the gold was even minced without.any alky. .In tnofi 
the gold and filver were confiderably debated **. The minting 
was frequently rude, the firR efforts of the Britifh comers J^ing 
as devoid of pmpricty as’ they were uhmformed hf ckperieuce. 
And the mtutiftg was .^frequently graceful, the. art, natxirally re¬ 
fining as it'proceeded, and at laR catching aUthe fptrit and ele* 
gance of tbe^oifts of ^undbeline**.^ * ^ * 

• • L • . Upon 
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. iUpon th«» j^ommg dT the .Romaoa the Shbstitian rant %vas 
Hopt. Rut the Rdna&s bedi^e c6ineris for the Britons, No«*leis, 
than eleven mijp^ in dl i^bahSh^ Were edaMiihe^ within the 
pale of th^r ovi^ governni^^ twh ih the two mnnicipk and nine 
in the nine boionie& And coins minted at OieRer at London and 
at York at Richborpugh at Colchefter at Ltnddn Vefulam and 
Gloucefter have been fkfcly tranfmitted to the prefent days 
Cheiier from one hde and York hrom the other dliiuied their 
minted wealth over Lanca(hire. The Brkilh chiefs in general 
appear to have had confiderable riches among them. Thus C^efar 
acquired a large booty in his two defcents upon the ifland 
Prafutagns the king of the Iceni died pof&fifed,of very great 
wealth And to a few Rates in the fbuthy and within 
a few years after their hrR fiibjedtion, the philoibphicah Seneca 
lent more than even four hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 
of oiir money Upon good fecurity and exorbitant intereft ”, The 
Roman coins that circulated in the Ifland muR have been gene¬ 
rally minted within it» as the great number of the mints fuggeRs, 
and siuR have be<m as g^erally framed Rom the native or im¬ 
ported buBion of it. 'n]ke Reman coins muR have been current 
Sft great numbers among the Britons, as the incredible quantities 
' that have been' difeovered within the ifland very clearly demon- 
Rrate. They muR not have circulated merely among the Ibldiers, 
and the traders of the Romans. They muRf have circulated 
among the Britifli chiefe, among the Brittih axhbadfon. Hence 
febli huge trealuris of the Roman coins have been formerly 
fefuhd, and are ziow Requently difeovered, in eveiy quarter of 
And hence flich large tre^res of the Roman coins 
have partieubu^ rifen, and are daily riling, to light Rofti the 
fite ai^lcRomihe vicinii^ of almoR eveiy Ratkmary town in the 
kii^om **• 

i' ' Strabo p^ l^i^ p, go&r-^ Csefer p. 88. SeeTc^e*8 

Couis of Cimhbelte p^^5. Am! the Rom^s ufed o|ilj pieces of 
ht^s tothudaysof ServiusTullius, Piiny llh. 53. e. 3;. 
~^ TIic teoour of . the tuRoiy in: Dm. p* plainly ftews 

Cuool^iine to have bw img of the Caflil aa H^ll the 
‘ Triao^ 
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|i» was TOt'%‘iCaiiifis^^ '''Jpli-i^l^' .iicceC- 
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clafi 'a^rr' 3 ®S» 

Agricl 'Tit.Cr i(*.4r,’*'^uafe''c^,^l9vr-**'^lin^' ,*'• 3 -~~ 

"' Peitee p^ 9.^’*' P. 4 * *9 * 9 .-—’*'Sow^y'*yi 5 gWl» 

c. 44.7-" D{oW9;j 7_,„W Ciaiciiep.,iflt. vol. J.^’^;GjS^*s-fi^. 

e. 5--^’ P«gg® ^^6 y *♦ *• 5 » .f» *W*'*» ^ S' 

and clafs 5.’8*i.»-«.<aife'«:'-1^, 

N“ 8, i©, lu j3~i 6, a^» iK clafi'il N*** »<> 5 i:i*» 

and 3*1, and 'Boilai(e’a CpinVf<^'3,^^3-r-«,.and,,M.^^ 
p. 21 and clafi 5, aiJid- T^6rdifcy’sMu]^^j|n 33fe^^l9.^”^ji»r- 
lafe’s Cornwallp. 258 and ii.iS.-j-'* 

ctafs a. JJ* 30.—’* Hpw i^idcen t^tt^oire .are Meffi^wis T|^5* 
Pettingal and Wife! Tte iSrff is idling to ,.; r^^ |^ tei 
coins of Cundbeline. A^i tte «h«^ are 
abfolutely (o rejeft alfi-^** jE>i(J!, p,95jr, Cainde& tSaw i. 
and Pcg^ P* 59 r^r S<^e Carte p, ipo.—J Caleda and 

Calleva* as CantteV aii 4 ^v^P^^»—^ ” 13 ? v! 

15, 26^ and 31^, clafi $s it Was wy inaccurate 

in M€{Heuj«,^ecc|^,|^'.|l0idafe tW'fijpi^;^ 
of tihe;B^itifh*h^'!to* 
have bcen^ the/.%eEe%n' 


fibly ^ a SritHb' "i^e'. iatter■■ a 

dillk^ j^rfoa from mt foriSbr. An^ feoni the »ddiiic|^.o£j^^ 
Upon the ccnhs '^jpears /^; have'liieeft a iungv-M^&i^ 

iti the 

-com aii 4 ^Car 4 ^tW>i|(|^-i^^ ihe 

Btitift 'icings^^fi^\uc^-milks mi^ie 
'may';feeitifu«f a^jAe-l-feiriuer 
’:0Qki'^ lUoa^. ■be^e‘'‘fhe- 

P p • Peggc 
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p, S4 and Tho«{by*s Moikum p-'337#*—** Borlalfc'p. 250 
4ni5 Camden c. cxiv, < 3 ibfon.-i*^ Catnto dlafs tV N’ 6» i k— i 15 , 
31, and others.— ** Reel Csmdeii c. 671, 574^ and 877 
for London, Chdiler, and Yoik, and 'Stukele^^s Camnfins voL L 
p. 66 &c. for Ridhborottgh, p. 96 for ColoheRer,^ p. 276 and 277 
for Lincoln, p« 2*53 for Ciandla, Glduceifor, and^pti t 2 « fiPi* Imr 
Venilam.—’* Strabo p.306*—^•“Tacitus Anm Hb.liv. c»3t.*^^Dio 
p.i 003.—lam forry to obferve, that Mr. Regge has fullm hisnfeful 
treatifo on the Coins of Oonobeline with a tnde ftriaure on the 
late Dr, Stukeiey. Let the extravagancies of Dr. flfcwkele^ be all 
correded. They* cwght to be. But* let not his chara^r he 
held up to the public as the mere fantaftlcal enthuHall of anti¬ 
quities, This jufticd, gratitude, and politenefs equall3r concur 
to forbid. His llrong intelled, hts enterprizing fpirit, and his 
extenlive learning muR ever be remembered with refpe^ alid re¬ 
verence. And even his extravagancies, great as they' are, muR 
be confidered as the occaRonally wild trolourlng of that bright ray 
of genius which has not yet been too frequently the portion of 
our BngliRi antiquarians, and which never ieduces the dull critic 
cither into excdkncies or into extravagances. 

t 

4 


n. 

THE piimievalJBritonaof Lancaftiireand the rett of the iRand, 
whatever hiRory has aliened or antiquarianlRxi believed of both, 
wein not unac^uain^d with the mechanical arts in general. This 
thelr|tabiJ%'to cofi&rud the mill tsUy chariots of their‘country 
is a iiifocient indicatian. in itfolf. The primaeval Britons of 
Lancs^re and the reR of the iRand were even intimately ac¬ 
quainted two or three of the mechamcal arts in particular, 
Tliis the ii3gesdi()m$tefs of the contrivance and the neatnels of 
1% cxecudoq m the, Rritlfo ebarfoli foRkiendy demonftrates. 
Tbefo cars were eVen afopired by the Romans^ were adopted by 
isidivldnals for tbek jt^rneys^ and were introduced'tyfbe'ptibltc 
into races t. And we ha^e the piiRure 6f one pf them 
Ikeidhed out foy a Britiih hand and engraved upon a Britifh 

‘ com ■. 
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befbre"!3^» •^;,q\»iy^-af''^. 


, . - ,,, ;,JJ»WSf>»e'.^|!f %*»lder,aiia 

aifpear prot^aed, 

pole or ou Sk ie^l^'oyer 

t;lae ho^ in pf accelemi^ xpdtion. And we hav^ 
the.'defcriptipn of ai;ukher,.vphi<^ i| ieqiiRdly Authentic iii itfelf, 
very fiihilar In 0()e o^Vw^ plirticuU^^ ^ xnore circtailantiai 
There we tha oar p£: a,%^i(h j|f^Ws> biding $ehmd and 

drawn by a: pair of horfes,; it^ ddea being . vyl^h iWk* 

ling ftonesi its beam of,,the poltl^d yew, and ttf feat of tjfie 
Imootheft bo/ie; Jit? lides rjeplemlhed with I^HJars^' the bot¬ 
tom; being the footftool- ihc.^chieif* and his red hair flying 
from hh head behind as bending he wleldi die ' 

The primaeval Britons underihwd uiSbl art ^nd pradifed 
the convenient labours of the, pptteiyv. of ttpir ^ emnen 

veflels have defcended to ys„;by .^h? ^ :which they 

could have delc^nded,, prcpi^. feavh been aicertain^ toihein 
if they had., Tl^y h^V^l; been • difcoyered in the fepudcni^i of 
the Britons upon 

They were (bmc of them ruifely wrought,’ and bmers pretty 
neatly h\^ioned. They were generally oritamentcd with little 
moldings and circular ch^nels iibout the bilm. And all but 
one. had been btfthed; hiln or furnace. This muft have ^en 
one of the c^ijsft, arts ^pon which! jthd 
exerted its- fecultic?, ; When it firft a better 

provUion for d^iieftfe acicbim^ 

dationof domeflip ^ Jn all probability thei^fore it WSIimported 

into the ifland with'the . nrftjcolbmfis bfW feuntiW. ' ' Aid the 
h|v^ g;^duMly afiWW^tds^' 

the p^h^s j^aifelefs yej^l of in a regular iin[d&^ 

fem^hempg thWr.. clay* hy the hardening fees of a 

feove, enfiyWphg^theh piafe Wdrkmihfliip^widi fomb 

'little.decor^iofts*'’.'' l^ui^^'.the'prdgfefs*''i|Jf .the' 'atf'SfcSrhaiii" w«ns 
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But th^ >mval of 
4uced »ll the cefift^iaeiits of C4inpi^ia» -**p 4 ^ 
l^iueci^Uy iSrea^ a^t every (^tipoaty towa ia the k%^te. 
4has i baye^P!»p^ated 

An<ilio it, ua4«^ ihe direfeoii 
of a Euum <» ftpia^^Frifian inafter>,t)ie Maitcuhiaos learnt to 

a lathe, to g^ye thein *e Joft 

a i^iag, aai to iourifh them with Irvings and embofs them 

o^'figune^v’^i. ; .■:.- •... - ^ ■ ^ r 

Ndr w«^ the |jrimaevsd Britons uninftrufltcd in the bhluiers 

the turner aad#e employ <^. tiw5 carpenter^;^ wercoon- 
veri^t tddi both# fbrniii^; their or in 

fdzelsges# ^i^ierhig the thafes 

fpondm^g i&m axles o£ theit K S^fe a &gre« of mecha- 

i^wiedge cottld ibE^iy be^a^ any nation, and 

id^felutely^nope^jy tO;^ 5^* 

tdraSfy l<^ ito 

•^^#©od#^'‘TSi,iChit«re;u^^ imp^ments 

of'i^aii 'ini'geaierid#, ;thaiWoekf^of 
‘•'Eia:^’'-fepaiped''-iato an j^^iiS^l4r«M^<ha|^ly v^,,tW^i^e,after- 
WarSspinoiOg offlSileoxcp^C^^ 

Aiid .with.thdejifpffe.a^ts of wood 

8 i?«^ 

■plat^i wooden .t^sl^tor-'elii^s,».VFp^en. ^i^hre^ of 
.■^‘brewetyi '-.^iSloi^hadra; 
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ouiy a cAi^pet of ikins boiaath them And the Bn(i(h cliairs Weire 
cither merely tall rounded bhkkt of tvood, which our Mancu* 
f4im$ to this day diRingulfli by the Britlih appeHa^km of Crick* 
tts* Krig*cts, or little elevations, or M^re provided with backs, 
were mounted upoo fdbr fupporters, or reited upon a Square baits 
bf wood. And as we have ^cimens of aU theib chairs deiine* 
ated on the coins'of Cunobeline, ib we have a cricket particu¬ 
larly exhibited twice upon thein in the genuine form whidx it 
carries in Laocaihire at preient The Romans probably very 
little improved either the wooden bowls the wooden plates or 
the wooden chairs of the BAtous. All of*them perhaps were 
baoiihcd entirely* to the hou&s of the iiiforior Mancuntans. Ami 
among^the inferior Mancunians have all of them defended nearly 
to tiie prefent period, and have all continued nearly in their 
original conilru^on. 

The vitrification of landy particles by the force of fire» and 
the various application of •the vitrified matter to domeftic ules, 
form one of the moR pleafing dilboveries in the whole circle of 
domeftic Improvements. The difeovery however refolted not in 
ail probability from the creative powers of the human under- 
(landing. It was merely the Cofnlequeiice of chance* Such have 
been almoR all the great inventkms.of man, fome incident foU- 
citing his attention, and realbn *becof»fng the pupil of contin¬ 
gency. And fuch was moR probably the finft invention of glafs, 
land being vknfied by an aixidental Riw, and art imitating the 
work of cafoalty. Many accidents of this nature muR have 
necelTariiy happened in the earlidl i^es of the wo^ld, in the 
ficR efipits of the pottery, or on the fiiR formadoa of bricks. 
And tradition, alm^ the only iiiformacioo that %ve can have 
concerning the comnienoetsient of the domeRic aits* here con¬ 
curs with probability, And aderts the firR giafs to have been 
a^hiaily coanuRidbxred by chance But thk event muR have 
happened tssany t^as iiefoee the laaoRnsRion of Tyre^ And that 
RaXsky emporium am have no tide to the hqdoui* of the firR 
diibmry. In Tyso however were ureRed firR public glaR- 
houlq^ hiRory mentions: and iwTym Vaa the ou}y Rsypie 
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of the manufadory for mai\y ages The fand of tlie Tyrian 
ihorc, for the {pace of half a mile abdtit the ihoUth of the 
w<*i$ peculiarly adapted ko die making of glafi, being* neat and 
glittering *’♦ And’ the v^dt range of the Tyrialft^ comiherce ne- 
celTariiy gave a laige vent to the produiEinftls of the fnrtiade. But 
betbrc the conqueil of Lancalhire public glaf^-houfts %ere eredted 
in Italy, in Spain, in Oaul •% and in'Britain. Bence In many 
parts of Britain have'been *djfcoverei!l Ikmll annulets of’glaf^, 
having a naifow perforation and athic^: rim, denominated by 
the remaining Britons Gldineu Naidroedh or OlaB-bdders, and, 
as the continnii^ diiperflitions dOncerhing them demondrate, 
once ufed as talifmans among the druids And hence in the 
barrows upon Saltfbury Plain,* which arc certainly older than 
the^inVafion of the Homans^ and which are ptbbahly prior to 
the encroachments of the Belgse, beads of glafs have been 'dif- 
covered in numbers. Many of diem were fingle and pierced 
for the introdu&ion of a firing, andimany were combined toge¬ 
ther in the making, and twilled round a finali rod of the fame 
metal Thus proficients aS the Britons certainly were in the 
art of manufaduring annulets and beads of glafs, no quefiion can 
be made but they applied itdire£^ly to domeflic ufe$, and formed 
with it many dom^ic hiftruments. And hiilory afiures that 
they afhially did, and that ihey manufadured ^a confiderable 
quantity of ^glafs-veflels Thefe without doubti like their 
annulets, were green^ blue, yellow, or black, and many of ikem 
curioufly Arcaked with other colours >**. And the proc^fs in 
the manufju^ry of the glafs muA have been nearly the fame 
without doubt among the Britons, as it was mxiong.the %»aniards 
and the Gauls. The fbsd of the fhores being re^iced to a fiif- 
ficient fineOefs by art, it was min||^ whh thtto^surths of nitre^ 
and both were ^melted together. The imtsd Waa^tben ponied 
into other vefieis,* was leA to harden faoo a maf^» aUd was 
wards replaced* in the ^ furnace, ThOre it becatuo^ clear'and 
trahiparent in tbo boiilag, and was* thea'%ured by htmrhlB^ 
modelled *hy the lathe^ into.all ftsch vefieh as abm* wanted' 
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Ao 4 arrivali of RoouM^a muft have little improved this 
maaufaRoty of they ooiverfally pfreibrred iil* 

yer and gold to glafs for tbo,opmpoiition of their drlaking-vcf* 
fels made indoi^ groat improvements in their own at 

Some during t|ie govi^rmoont .of l^Jero. The bowls and cups 
pf this metal the^^nv^led tfae bowls of poi^claiti in their dear^ 
nefi, aiod then equalled the cups of chryftal in their clearnefs **. 
But thcfc were infiniti^y too poftly for general ufe* ^ Tliei’e un¬ 
doubtedly were never attempted- in Brij:am» and never made their 
appearance in the inland* ^ Apd the common glades of ,the Roi^ 
mans aiM Romani-Britous muA have been infinitely uiieiior in 
goodaefs, ahd from ihe ^jw fr^mcMs (dxat have beea difeovered 
at the Rations of the fiarmer or the Rationary towns of the latter 
appeaCt to have generally cpnfiRcd of. a clear but greenly tlndured 
nxetai* i 

Native amber,' once theiubjedt of fabulous ab&rdities and the 
oct^afion of ridiculous contemlons, is the exfudation of the gummy 
trees which formerly lined all the. northern coaR of Germany* 
and remain in various, places upon, the margin of the BaUio at 
prefent^ This beauteous diRillatiom dropping from it& patent 
boughs, often fisU direfUy into the was often carried from 
the Riore by the retreat of the itide,,and often fwept froiU^ 

the banks by the defcent of the rivers It muR therefore 

have been frequently found, as it is fometimes difeovered to the 
prefbnt period, along the margin of our eaRern coaR And 
the primaeval Britons appear to have poReRed veiy conitderable 
quantities of it. This they Rattened into iqu ws apd molded 
into circles, and their females Rrung them as beads and worn 
them aa'uecldaces Nor was this peculiar i to the wives and 
slaughters of the Britons. * The Gallic women in the iloitlr of 
Italy did the fame as late* as the «ra of Agncola*8 expedition 
into JL^cafoire And the Britons formed* their amber into 
%eral domeftic vefiSblsl*^ In tldst Rate of theS*. aiOaber-manu* 
fafl^|iy. Were th^ fubdued by the Eomans, and nearly in this 
Rate they muft bjiivoc;(>ntinued under, themthe Romans only 
J » * . teaching 
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tbb^hing them )en »ll probakiUtj i greater neatneis in tl^e 
df their and a greater ekpno# in the ihape of meif 

'^e0ela« ^ 

The firl^ Ibmnurioii of braf^ aa m are tfrured htftortenl 
inMlibiHtj) waa adaaliji^ prior to die iBoiody alul waa discovered 
even in the feveoth generation Itom Adam The life of it 
hotvever wat not^as generally believed and the Amndeliati 
maihiea ai!brt» previoos to the knowledge of Iron. They'were 
both fifU known in the fame gwieration> and were both firft 
by the fame discoverer *\ And the knowledge of both 
mod: have been afterwards diSuled over the world with the dif* 
fiifed coloniet of the Noachadat; An acquaintance drith the one 
or theothor muft have hedn ablohitely necedary to the exHknee 
of the cokmids^ to the clearing away of the woods aboht their 
icttlements^ and to the eredion of houies ibr their habitation. 
And as the nations in the edk appear to have worked their mines 
of iron and copper in the mnaotell^ periods of tlicir hiiloiy 
io the tribes of tlw prtmseval Britons in the well appear to have 
been particolarly aoqoaineed^wieh both \ 

Of aU the metals the mod' benedcial to man is iron. And the 
veins of it ai^e rherefoct the moft univerlsdiy dilFtifed. Providence 
has llored alm^ eWty ts^on of the world, and has particu¬ 
larly repleniihed the hiBs of Britain, with diat eieful ore. But 
die primseval Britona were long unaf^rised of tlieir native 
wealth* It was late bdgxe any mines of iron wete opened iu 
the iilaod.* Th^ appear to have been begun onfy a fyw years 
be|fbmdlodej^oent Isf CaeAty and even then were carrieddn, not 
by original Britona# bot by the.commerdal Bblgae To 
that pedod both the Britons and: the Belga^ muA have received 
from the oonttnent all the iron that; l^omong dstacn. And 

at the penod of Cwfar^s, iovadow the quantity whkh was col* 
leded in the i0and was vwy «n%nifieanl; iro|i mines 

being once dSbovemd, oahei^ would he ammediitoly opened. 
And 4 conf^raUe moontadory of iron ngis acoordyngly 
bliihpd in the king<bmi|)efore dm mign of Tiberki In this 

' < muA 
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many domeilk have been formed by the primaeval 

Britons. The iron money of the Britons evinces them to have 
poiielled the focret of cafttng their iron and ilamping it. And 
the mannfa^tory^ whicb*appears to have e&tended into the forthelh 
regions of the north had eertainly learnt the att of hardening 
the ifon into fteel. This was a (ecret well known at this period 
among their Celtic brethren on the cotittnent. The Reel of the 
Spaniards bore as great a reputation as it bears at prefont *\ And 
in that faired mirror of the original Bfki(h> the native language 
of Ireland; the appellation of Reel is not Roman at all|* the ap^ 
pellation of Reel as anally and abColUtely Britifh. But the 
manufa^ty muft have been undoubtedly enlarged and the forges 
mud have been undoubtedly multiplied by the Romans* One 
forge perhaps was erefted in the vicinity of eveiy datioii^ And 
within the wedern riding of Vorkfhire and in the neighbour* 
hood of North-Brierley> amid many beds of cinders heaped up 
ill the adjacent fields, ibme years ago was found a quantity of 
Roman coins carefully reported in one of them 
When the Britcms imported all their iron from the continent, 
they imported alfb all their brad* And when they had ceafed 
to introduce the former, they dill continued*to receive the lat¬ 
ter ”, Their want of the metal remained, and no mines of it 
were opened in Ihe ifland **, In the earlled ages whoie manners 
have been delineated by the pencil of hldory« we find the wea¬ 
pons of their warriours invariably framed of this faftitiOuS metal. 
And the mod authentic of all the profane records of antiquity 
for that xeafon midakcnly dates the fird difeovery of iron a 
coupfe of centuries below tfie sera of tlie^rcrjan war Every 
military nation, as fuch, is naturally dudious of brigktn^fs In 
its arms. And the Britons particularly gloried in the neatned 
of tlieiss For this reafon the nations of the World in general 
dill fabricated their arms of brafs even long after the Arundcliart 
lera for the difeovery. of item For this feafon-the prim®val 
Biitons in particular dill continued to import vbmfs from the 
continent, tl^ugh they had found.iron to be a native of the 
country,* and could have fupplied themfelves witli a lufficient 

Q <1 quantity 
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quantity of it. And for this reafim the latter appear to have 
carefully reported their brazen iveapons in cloth, and to have 
even provided them with regular eaie$ *”• 

When the Britons imported their iron and brais from the 
Gallic continent, they muR necefifarily have purchaled the latter 
at an ealier expence than they procured the former. The Gauls 
had certainly many large brafs-works carried on in the kingdom, 
hot ieem'to have had few iron forges within k **. And this would 
naturally induce the Belgas to be lefs diligent in their enquiry 
affor the veins oft copper and calamine at home, than in their 
fearch for the courfes of iron ore; though the one was equally 
difcoverable in the ifland as the other, and lay equally within 
the (Belgic regimis of it. Brafs being thus cheaper to the Bri- 
t 0 p» than iron, they formed of courfe fome domeilic as well as 
militaiy implements of it* Such domeilic uteniils were com- 
mon among the Gauls *\ And foch were common among the 
Britons, either imported into the iflaud, as fome undoubtedly 
were, or manufactured within it, as others afluredly were 
The Brkom had certainly brafs«founderies ereCted among them, 
and certainly minted money and fobrlcated weapons of brafa. 

In this condition of the brafs^works tlie Romans entered the 
iHand. And feeing fo great a demand among the Britons for 
the article of brafs, they muft fpcedily have iuftruded them to 
difeover die materials of it among themfolves. This muR 
have uiiavoidably refolted from the conqueR of the Romans^ 
The power of forprusing their new ftibjeCts with* fo unexpedled 
a difooveiy would naturally Simulate the pride* of the Roman 
intellect* The4efoe^ ^liging themfeives with fo>« cheap a 
fupply of that ufofol metal, Raticaiary as diey wem in the 
kingdom, would naturaRy actuate the folHfhnefs of the Roman 
heart. The veins of copper and the beds^of calamine, would be 
eafily found’out by an, experienced enquirer after them and the 
former metal was therefore diftinguifoed,among the Brim^s by 
the one Roman appellation of Gyprium Koppr or Copper. And 
many fouuderies of brafs appear to have been eflrahlifhed by the 
Roman-Briton^ in many parts of the ifland.. Some ifoitt have 

' been 
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bee\i muioubt^iy ere^ed beibre, one perhaps within the con« 
£oes of every kingdom and moR probably in the vicinity of 
every capital- One at leai^ muR have been neceiTafy in order 
to Aipply the armoury of the principality: and one perhaps was 
fufEkient for m<^ of the Britiik Rates- But ieveral appear to 
have been now eRabliihed within every principality^ and one per¬ 
haps near every Rationary town. Two of thefe forges have been 
difcovered in the iingle county of ERex and within a narrow 
portion of it, one of them at Fifield, and the other at Dan- 
buiy And a third was placed upon EarRcy Moor m York** 
fhire, twelvemiileg to the north-weR of York and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ifurium or Aldborough 

A braTs kettle, the workmanfhip in all probability of a Britiih 
or Roman-Britilh foundery in the neighbourhood of MancheRer, 
was fome years ago difeovered in one of our Mancunian moRes, 
and is now lodged among the petty curioRties of our Mancunian 
library. It is about five inches and a half in diameter and two 
and a half in depth, and is fitted with a Rat handle of brafs. 
And the metal of this Ikillet, like the metal of the BritiRi coins 
and the Britifli battle-axes, is mixed with a quantity of lead. 
Such a mixture was requifite to make the brafs fufficiently obe- 
dient to the worker’s tool. The proportion of the temperature 
was the fame iA Italy and Gauh being eight pounds of lead to 
one hundred of brafs and nearly quadrating with the propor¬ 
tion oblerved at prefent. But the palenefs of the metal in the 
axes the coins and the fkillet evinces the proportion m Britain 
to have been very different. And the lead of all miiR be nearly 
as Dr. Richardfqp has eRimated it to be *111 feme, •one full third 
of the whole compofition• * 


* Cicero’s Fam. EpiR- lib. vii- E, 7, and Sidonius Apollinaris 
(Sirmondus) carmen 23 and lin. 306 and 351.-—* BorlaCb’s Coins 
N® 22, and Camden dais 2. N® 30.-— * ORiaii vol. L p. 11.— 
* Stukeley’s Stonehenge p.44 and pjate, Borlafe* p. 233 and plate 
i8, atod Wright’s Louthiana b. iii. plate a, —' ch- vii. f. 2. 

Q q a « Strabo 
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Straho p- 265*—’ Pliny lib. xxxv. c, la. vel qn« rod fiuht, 
and the bowl mentioned before in b. 1. ch. ii. f. ^.-^Tbe glazed 
earthen rings of Camden €.815 muR have been Roman-Britiih. 

Pegge*s Coins clafs 4, C» clafs j. N° 4, and clafs 6* a.-—* 

’ Clafa a. N® 3. and clafs 3. N® i and 6 .^ ” Diodorus p. 35i.«- 
** Peg^ clafs 4* N® I and 3.---** Pliny lib. xzxvi. c. 26-—’* Ibid* 
—*♦ Ibid.—** Camden c. 815.-^*® Stukcley’s Abury p. a6 and 43 
and 45t and Stonehenge p« 45 and plate 3a and 4.—Strabo 
p. 30 7» uee}m Thele and the accompanying words have 

been applied by fome to mean, not what were made by the Bri- 
tons» but what were imported into Britain. But ^he nature of 
the other particulars mentioned by Strabo is a fufficient proof to 
the contrary. They are fuch as could be manufa£tured only by 
the Britons.^'* Stonehenge p. 45, and Camden c. 815,—Pliny 
lib.xxxvi. c, Ibid,-—** Ibid,-T—** See Pliny lib. xxxvii. c. 2, 

and Tacitus de Mor. Germ. c. 45.-^ Diodorus p, 348, Cam¬ 
den p. 350 and yigf and Daie*s Harwich p. iixand 275.-*- 
Diodorus ibid, and Strabo p. 307* and Abwy p.449 and Stone¬ 
henge p. 45 and plate 32. — ** Pliny lib. xxxvii. c. 3.— Strabo 
p. 307. — Gcnelis ch. iv.— *’ Deuteronomy ch, viii. See alio 
ch. iii.^—Oefar p. 88.—How miilakea therefore are Montfau- 
con, Borlaie, and all the antiquarians, in truiling to the Arun- 
delian marbles for the stra of the hrfl formation x>f brafs, groflly 
overlocdting the poiitive and exprefe accounts of inipiration !— 
"® Caeiar p. 88.—’* Strabo p. 305.—’* Qffiian vol. I. p. 14, 55, and 
62.— *’ Pliny lib. xxjfciv. c, 14, Diodorus p. 356, and Martial 
hb. iv. E. 55—** Dr. Richardfon’s Letter in Leland vol. IX.— 
CbbCsuc p. 88.—’* Strabo p 305.—” ArundcKan Marbles in Pri- 
deaux p*^i 63 Jkc.—” Solinus c. 22.—’• Borlafe b, in. ch. 13,— 
^ Ibid.—Pliny lib. xxxiv. c. 8 and 14.— ** Strabo p. 265 and 
Diodorus p.3?,—Strabo p. 265.—** Borlafe b.iii. c. 13,— 
^ Ibid.— '** Pliny lilh xxxiv. c 8.— ^ Lfd^nd vol. IX# Itin.. 
Cur. p. 55 for this kettle.. 
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IN this ftate of the Briti0i when the hilts of 

Britain were found to be replenidied, as even in the third cen¬ 
tury they were aftually dilcovered to abound, with a rich variety 
of alt forts of metals *; the primaeval Britons of Lancaihire, 
and their brethren in the otbet parts of the Hlaiid, muft have 
flcpt updn ikins of beafts, and have l^n uppn the floor of their 
apartments \ Xhis muft have been the practice univerfaliy in 
the fifft ages. This was originally the pra^t'ice of die Greeks 
and the Romans in particular But the prefont example of 
the Romans fuggefted to the Siftuntti the ufe, and the prefent 
introduftion of agriculture fopplicd the Sfluntii with the means, 
of the neater conveniency. of ftraW-beds. For many ages the 
beds of tile Romans were conflantly compoied of ^*aw> and 
draw flill formed the beds of the foldJers and the officers at the 
conqueR of Lancaihire \ From them the Britons in general 
and the Mancunians in particular muR have learnt die ufe of 
Rraw-beds at this period; and with both it*continued for many 
centuries afterwards. Straw was ufod even in the royal bed¬ 
rooms of England as late as the concluflon of the thirteenth 
century MoR of our Mancunian peafants ufo beds of chaff ac 
prefent. And Rtaw-beds remain general in France and In Italy 
to the prefent moment. But at this period the bed wa^ no longer 
luffered to rcR upon the ground. The better mode that had veiy 
antiently prevailed in the eaR, and that had long before been in» 
troduced into Italy, Was now adopted in Britain, and the bed was 
mounted upon pedeRals 

Theihcarth of the primasval Britons feems to have been fixed 
in the middle of their great halls, being pretty ceitainly'nothing 
mote than a large. Rone, deprelied perhaps a .little below the* 
level of the floor, and thereby adapted (o coat|in the alhes.. Hut* 
this muR Jbave been now clianged for a portable £re-pan, nuled 
UpoSa low fuppoiters, and fitted with a circul|tr*grating of bars.. 

' • Sisch 
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Such were the rire^heartlis of the Gaiih in the firft century \ 
Such were the fire-hearths of the Welch in the loth*. And 
fuch have continued among us very nearly to the prefent* 
Thefe were large enough among the Gauh to allow the ifnpo« 
fition of two or threo caldrons upon them» and to admit theiar- 
rangement of two or three fpits before them ^ And fuch appears 
from the mode ib lately remaining among us to have been equally 
the cafe among the Britons in the hour of hofpitality;, equally in 
England and ip Gaul the guefls being ieated by the hre, and the 
cal<^rons being all charged and the fpits all loaded with entire joints 
of meat”, ^ 

The firing of the primaeval Britons was certainly wood. The 
firing of the Roman Britons mufl have been wood and charcoal. 
The native Homans were certainly ignorant of that black in- 
Hamm* ble fuel which we now denominate Coal. There are no 
beds of it at all within the compafe of Italy. The great line of 
that foflil feems to fweep away round the globe from North- 
eafl to South-wefl» not ranging at a diflance even from the 
fouth-eafterly regions of our own ifland* as is generally imagin¬ 
ed, but adually vifitipg France and yet avoiding Italy. But the 
prumeval Britpns muS: have certainly ufed it. In the diflrid 
particularly of our own Mancunium* to whole foil nature has 
happily committed the precious depofit and in whole oells pro¬ 
vidence has kindly treaiured up an ine^diauflible abundance of it, 
the Britons could not have remained unappri^ed of the agreeable 
xopaba^bl^ around them* Tlie Mancunian rivulets npt unfre- 
qucntly bring down fragments of coal from their native mouiv 
tainSf the extremities bf,4ie fuel od:en riling into day-light^ and 
little pieces heihg walked away by the neighbouring waters. And 
in the long and winding courie of thefe various currents the Bri- 
itpns muft natmafly «have loon marked the fhining Jetty (bnes in 
the channel, and by the aid of accident or the force of rSBedion 
'have found out the oonfiderable utility of them. But we can 
advance Aill nearer to a certainty. Several 'pieces of coal were 
found a few yeats agolh the be 4 of fand beneath the Roman 
‘road to Ribchefter., when both*were dug up at the coiiflru^lion of 
JMr.Phillips's hodfe in the Quay-ftreet. Two or three of them 

were 
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w^ma/iarge as heo-eggs., And others were difoovered iti the 
iacoe bed of fand ikty yards to the weil of the road in the year 
I jyp, Quty fWhat is .ftill snore remarkable, .the number of pieces 
undW the Homan roa 4 was no lefs than thirty or forty, and a 
quantity of Slack or. &aall powdery coal was actually difcoirered 
with them. Thcfe two iignificant ckcumHances fully evince 
the coaly fragments not to have been.brought by the currents 
from the ^hiUsr a<td to have been. afi;erwards laid upon the 
ground on.which.they were diicovered. They mufl have been 
all derived immediately from the <iuarry by the fame h^nds that * 
lodged thena^, upon the fpot. The large pieces muft nave been 
varioufly difperfeS, if they had ever been rolled along a channel. 
And* tire flack muft have been abfolutcly difllpated entirely, if it 
bad ever been .(hifted by a current* They mufl: have been all 
lodged upon the fpot before the roadipf the Romans covered* it. 
That ground* being in the immediate neighbourhood of Mance- 
nion, the Britons had there repoflted a quantity of coals for the 
ufe of the garrifoii, and many of the fmaller pieces and fome of 
the flack were naturally* buried in the fbft fand upon which 
they were laid. That the primaeval Britons were* acquainted 
with the black combuilible which is generated in the bowels of 
the earth, is evident .from the diflinguifliing appellation, for it 
amongft us at ^efent, Coal, which is certainly not Saxon and is 
as certainly Britiih, which muft have been, tranfmitted from the 
Britons to the Saxons and us, and which fubflfts among, the Irilh in 
their Gual to this day. And tliat the primaeval Britons made 
ufe of coal iu thc*Caftle-field, is evident from the cindciy droft, 
the* certain and a^ual refufe of foine conflderable coal-fire, 
which has befia lately difeovered in* the, Caftle^field. .It was 
found about four or five years ago, a langiflu quantity of it lying 
in a pit .three; or four feet deep in thegroun4> and contiguous to 
the Holhau road at the extremity of the field,. k«was alfo found 
about four or five years ago on cutting down the .Roman road 
at the fame point Trom the furface to the bate,, and ftill to 
this day morerimperfc£Uy appears in the opert curiouSi front mf 
the Romarf road, a remarkable fcam of black rubbilh extending 
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for fcvcral yards betwixt two courles of gravel, cmc a'^yard’itt 
height above and the other about a foot in depth below, Iprtad- 
ing about two inches in thicknefs at the not^em end, wiiere 
the pit was found, and regularly narrowing fiom it acroft the 
face of the road. This had evidently therefore been thrown 
upon the road by the Romans horn the materials of the pit upon 
one fide of it, as they call up the neighbouring ground to form the 
bails of the road. And this naturally difpofed it{elf,as it flew from 
the fhovel, in the thickefl courfe immediately tinder the hand, 
and in the thinne/l layer at the fartheft extremity from it. I 
have collected cinders myihlf from the feam,, mixed with ibmc 
weighty metallic matter that (hewed the coal-fire to have be¬ 
longed to fome forge in the Caftle-field, And I havfe' myfelf 
picked out feveral large fragments of rock from the gravel imme¬ 
diately under the feam, which muft have been brought from the 
neighbouring Medlock and laid upon jthc line of the road before it. 
And the Romans and the Saxons appear actually and equally 
ufing coal in the provinces of Britain. Within the Weft-Riding 
of Yorkfhire and in the neighbourhood of North-Brierley, amid 
many beds of coal-cinders heaped up in the adjacent fields, fome 
years ago was found* a quantity of Roman coins very carefully 
repofited in one of them**. And as early as the year 85 z a grant 
was made of fome lands by the abbey of Peterborough, under the 
refervation of certain boons and payments in kind to the mo- 
nafteiy, one night’s entertainment, thirty (hillings, and one 
horfoye ten veflels of Welch ale, fix hundred loaves, two oxen 
ready-killed, and two calks of common ale, fixty cart-loads of 
wood, and twelve of ypaepan fbffil or pit coal The exteti- 
five beds pf coal therefore, with which the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land in genera! and the prednAs of Manchefter in particular 
are fb happily ftoted, muft have been firft noticed by (kill 
and firft opendd by the labour of the Britons, and (bme time 
before the arrival of the Romans among us. And the nearer 
quarries in the concurring confines of Bradford Newton and 
Manchefter muft naturally have firft attra£led the notice, and 
have firft invited jthc inquiries, of the Britons. The current of 

* the 
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the Medlock that mns betwixt the beds of the minerals and 
washes, ihc iides of the quarries would certainly bring down fpe- 
cimens of their native wealthy would lodge many of them 
around the foot of the Caille-field, and would allure the Bri« 
tons fucceffively to a carehil coUedion of the one and to a cu« 
rious inquihtion afker the other* But, even for ages after the 
diicoveiyf w^ood continued to compole the principal firing of the 
nation. Thus in the little rental of the above-mentioned eilate 
we lee fixty cart-loads of wood relerved for the abbey and only 
twelve of coal. Wood mufi have naturally continued the prin¬ 
cipal firit^ of the kingdom as long as the forefts and thickets 
continued tq preient their ready fuel to the hand. And liich 
it remained at M&ncheller to the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies,. notwithftanding the difeovery of another fpecies of fuel 
which was abfblutely as accefiible as wood. This is that looie 
fibrous fubflance which our Mancunian moiies have fi>r ages af¬ 
forded us in fuch luxurious plenty, and which we find lb con¬ 
venient in our Mancunian houfes **. This moft inflammable of ail 
fuel would naturally be difeovered before the coal, and muft 
have been known to tlie primaeval Britons* But it makes its 
firft appearance in hiftory together with coal, and is equally 
mentioned with it in the Peterborough rental, the fixty cart¬ 
loads of^ wood and the twelve of fofiil coal being accompanied 
with fix of ;^af)ba, earth, or turf. And to the green faggot, 
the dried billet, the turf, and the coal of their former fires the 
Britons now learned to add the charcoal of the Romans. The 
method which the Romans now taught them of charking the 
coal continues eflcntially the fame to the prefent moment. The 
young timbe*’ which was intended for .charcoal being cut into 
billets and heaped into a pile, it was covered over* with a ilruc- 
ture of clay. The fire was then lighted within the mimic furi 
nace. The hardening coat of the clay was pierced with long 
poles.* And the heat and the fmoke were gradually emitted 
together **. 

The primaeval Britons appear to have carefully worked theit 
mines of lead, and to have extra^ed great quantities of metal . 
• • * R r • from 
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from themAnd not only idle Bdbgtc bus the abotigiaal Bri- 
ions were engaged in this employ.. Tlie xxiiiies of l&e Silly 
iiles eee worked tlie otie^ and the rkbes of die Peak wexe 
colleded by libe otlaer The lead^ore hiy much snore olmoiis 
lo the notice aad much moie .anoedible tp the lahoor qf the ssi- 
habitants;, dian either the it^or or the ooppen The lead was 
equally finmd at this period in France and in S^ih. But the 
ieariii Ibr it in bodi coujsitries. was attended with much greater 
trouble and expence than it was in Brkaixn Here Yeins of it 
Uy immediately below the ihrhiee of the ground, ajsd braathed 
out in ib great an abui^aoce, that a very daort period the 

iedu£tioh of Latu^lhire, oonquered as the Bntons«of Silly and 
of the Peak had then hodi been by the Roxnans, but flili hib* 
jeded^ as 1 have laid before, to the kgiilatine auth<Mrity^ of their 
reff^^ve fovereigns, a law was made by the kings to re{lji <51 
the working of die mines and to prevent the overAocking of the 
marketWith diis metal the primaeval Britons tempered the 
brafs of then* ikillets their arms and their coins. And with this 
therefore they muft have made many of their domeilic vcflels. 
Lead and tin were fca: ieveral ages the only metals tliat they 
bad within tbext(^{eive0. And when die Romans entered the 
county of Ch^ler fliey found the metal very plentiful among 
the ialubkants^ and railed a rudely magnificent tre^y with it, 
fixing more tlian twenty infgribed plates upon poles,, and erefl- 
ing tliem on die ground where they had defeated the Bri* 
tons. 

The tin of the Britons was the saoil remarkable produfUnn of 
their idand. Found both in Spam and in Portugal, it was found 
much more plentifully in Britain*Being collefled in the 
fund .or glebd, it was puriied with water frOm the adiieriag 
earth, whs fufwd in their furnaces^ and was beaten into iqmares'*. 
This the primeval Britons in all |MrobabUity» this the Roman 
Britons moft aflUmdly, worked up into, many domefUf utenfils, 
cups, balbns, and pitchers. Some fiich have been fafely tranf- 
muted to the prefent age. iiafon of ’ this xmmk blver was 
found a few years ago in Cc^nwaU, four inches and an ludf in 
' ' 'diameter 
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at the brim and two* and a half at the bottom, having 
a'fmall floating round the outfide of the upper part, and prefeiitr 
ifig a Roman infeription upon its flat bottom And a pitcher 
has. been alio diicovered of the fame metal, containing above 
four quarta and m half, gradually narrowing to the brim, and 
fitted wkh on handle Not thla all the ufe that the Bri<- 


tona mu£l have mstdft ©f their tin. Taogjit perhaps by thcra- 
J^lves alojawe, inftru^ed perh^ by their Roman mafters, they 
muft have coated ovet tlie intide ^ their brazen vefTels with a 


thin coveting of aitd have thereby prevented the difrelifhing 
tindurc'of brafs **. Receiving the knowli^ge perhaps direftly 
from the Gauls^ deriving it perhaps immediately from tlie Ro¬ 
mans, the. Britons muR have probably practifed the curious aiot 
whieh^the Gauls had ditix>vered of inoorporatiag tin ib intimate* 
ly into- hrafe, that riae work had’ all* the hardnefs of the ktter 
and ateoR all the beauty of the farmer 

But the, Romans alfo tapght the Britons to combine two or 
three of their metals together, and with them to form another 
which ihouM be more beautiful in its appearance and. more con* 
venient in its ufe than any of them (ingly» This is tl:mt agree¬ 
able appendage of our tables which the Romans called Argent- 
ariuin or the filvery metal, and which we n6w denominate Pew¬ 
ter Of dits. xn^ the primaeval Britons muft have been un- 
douhtediy ignorant: Wkh this metal' even the Romans be¬ 
came acquainted only a^very little time before rhe furrendery of 
Mancenion to Agricola And the Romans muff have certainly 
introduced ' k to the knowledge of the* Britons ; leveral pieces 
©f pewter liaving been dilcovered within the areas of the Roman 
Rations in Britain. I have a* fmall fragment of, Roman pewter 
in my own pofleflion. It was ditimvered in 1766 widiirfa mea¬ 
dow at Aldcheftcr in Oxfbrdfhire, which tlie general nature of 
the grppnd* and rite particular vicinity of it to the area of the 
town lufficiently demonftrate to have been the fitc of the Ra¬ 
tion. And it was ^ven picketf up within the walls of a ruined 
building, which was railed a little ,above the level of the mea¬ 
dow, and;wh}ch thadifeovery of^a teffellatea pavement above 
’ * R r 2 . and 
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uiid of an hypocanft in one part below plainly proved to have 
been the praetorium of the Aation. But a much larger piece 
was'difeovered about fixty years ago atJ^cheftcr in the county 
of Durham, fome vain fearchers after other fort of treafure dig¬ 
ging into the bunk of the caftrum, and lifting upon a confix 
tierable quantity of a^melted metal, which at firft they naturally 
fuppofed to be lilver, but which they affeenVards ft>und to be 
pewter The metals that were mixed together in the com- 
polition of the Roman pewter at firft were cither brafs and tin,, 
or tin and lead ; as the proportion in which they were mixed 
was one third of brafs to the tin, and one half or one third of 
tin to the lead AikI this factitious metal was Icid at Rome 
fbon after its firft appearance at the rate of four ihillings and 
ten pence a pound But this was only the common ratb of the 
tin at Rome; and even the Ibad was fold at two fhillings and 
/even pence a pound And all the three metals muft have 
been confiderably cheaper in Britain^ as Britain was the fta^de 
of the two principal conftituents of the Roman pewter, tin and 
lead, and as the expences of the long carriage from Britain to 
Rome muft liave greatly enhanced the original price. 

o 

SoUnus c. xxii. metaUorum largam variamque copiam. qui- 
bus undique generum pollet venis locupletibus.—Diodorus p, 
351.—’ See Bulengerius c. xxix, in tom. 12. Graevius.—Pliny 
lik viii. c. 48. The beds of the Roman gentry at this period 
were generally filled with feathers, and the beds of the inns with 
the ibft down of reeds, pro plumS ftrata cauponarum replet,, 
Pliny lib. xvi. c. 36*—* See book L.c. 8. ft 2. and the notes for- 
tlie kings qf Wales ufing ftraw-beds in the tenth century and the 
kings of England la the thirteenths*—^ Oenefis- c. xlix. and Bede 
lib. iii. c 27.-—' Diodorus p. 35iw—* iPowcl lib. ii. c.. i. a. 6* 

* Diodorus p, ^51.-.-.'® Ibid,—” Dr. Richardfbn’s Letter mi ilp«#e* 
knd vol. ix and Saxon Chron.—moors of Turbary arc par* 
tlcularl}^ mentioned, in a record pf 1.322, aW are declared toi 
be propter largitatem etdivcvfi^tem entirely unmeaihred.. And 

^ ‘the 
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iih« peoptc had a Tight of eommon in them.-—*’ Pliny lib, xvi. 
c/6.—Strabo p, 265,*—^Caefar p, 88 Mediterraneis, and Strabo 
p. 265,—Pliny Ub. xxxiv. c, 17 ultrd.—Pliny lib. xxxiv. c. 16. 

“ Pliny ibid, and Diodorus p. 347.Phil. Tranf. 17599 
part L p4 131*—’’ Ibid.-^‘* Pliny lib. xxxiv. c. 17.— “ Ibid.— 
Ibid.— Ibid, Nunc adultmtur.— ** Phil. Tranf. 1702 and 
1703. K® 6.—*^Plii^ ibid.—*" Ibid, 


V. 

• 0 • 

AT the jjeriod^of Caefar’s expedition into tlie ifland. the wild 
woods of the Britoub were -rcpleniftied nearly with the lame 
varietit« of timber as the forefts of the Gauls \ Bin both re¬ 
ceived a coniiderable addition of hireign tree^ from the Romans. 
The beech and the fu are aflerted by Caslar to have been both 
of them abfolute ftrangers Jo Britain at that remarkable period *. 
This however the overweening fondnefs of antiquariaiiifm has 
induced the generality of our critics to dilbelieve; and they have 
appealed againft it tp the beech-covered hills of the Chiltern, 
to the fir-topt mountains of Scotland, and to the fir-apples difi. 
coveied in the draining our Marton Mere*. But thele arguments 
furely are not of liifficient moment. Csefar has explicitly aflerted 
tlie fail. Caefer appears in general to have gained very accurate 
informations concerning the iiland. And if in fuch cafes the 
credit of cotemporary r^ations and the authority of peremptory 
aflertions were to be evacuated* by hypPthetical realopings and 
problematical arguments, the faith of records would be deftroyed 
at once, and the authenticity of hiftory would, be utterly an¬ 
nihilated. I cannot however fubfenbe entirely to the jreLltion of 
Caefar. Other and more forceable arguments prefent themfelves 
ta the inquifitive mind, fuperfede the g**cat* authority of Ca^• 
far, anJlhew caie of the trees to be certainly a ualRro of Britain. 

Among the many Roman names for the fir in.the Britilh Ian* 
guage, there are three which gre purely and abfolutely Britilh: 
The Scotch diHiaguilh the fir by the Britilh appellation of Giu*?,. 
• • ^ * die 
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IriOtUjr th<v Ertiifii a{>pQ^kuft of Oiilt»ihitai md tho Wokh 
% iho Bdtl^ of Fyi«u<lUydk. Had the fir boew 

orig^ioaUy k^trod^cod into fklds of Brkaii^ by the llQjaaH 4 > 
all th^ Bntiih abpptopriatod appellations of k laauft have been, aa 
iois^ of tlK^ evideoftly the mere 'detivatives of the Ra- 
naau Ablest Z'«ibao« S-iboydh^ S>»ftpui, and $nal>iu. And the 
c \ijflcucc of one Britllh appropriated a|ipe^tioa for the fir is a 
llrong aigumcnt in itfelf, tliat the tree was not introduced by 
the Roniaus, that the tree was originally Biitiih. 

Firs actually appear as early as the third century in the un- 
ronianized regions of Caledonia and Ireland, and appc.ar as the 
acknowled^^ abori^ies of the country. Kirs afe frequently 
mentioned in tho poems of the Caledonian bard, not as plants 
lecn by him on the continent or in die provinces, not meVely as 
farming die equivocal imagery of a fimilitude, but as actually 
and- antiendy growing in both. The Ipear of a warrior, fays an 
Irifhman in Uliter, pointing to a neighbouring tree, “ is lijb‘ 
“ that blaibed fir and it is compared by another to the fir 
of Siimora particularly, a mountain in the north of Ireland \ 
And tlic tomb of a fiillen warrior upon the weflern Ihore of 
Caledonia is thus deibribed from the reality by the bard; “ Doft 
thou not boholil, Malvina, a rock with its head of heath? 
Three aged fks bend from its face; green is the narrow plain 
** at its feet *.** 

The fit is alib difbovered in our Mancunian moiles together 
with the bfirch and the oak, as frequent as the oak, and much 
muti^ frequent' than the bitch. The fir of our mc^es is not, as 
the wild hypothefis of fi>me allbits it to be, a mere mimickry 
of the natural, fir, merely an oak or a birch thal;, lying for ages 
in the* utifluous mafs, has diicharged itfelf of all its original 
properties, and has adopted all the charadlerifific properties of fhe 
fir. Had this been the cafe, it codld‘ iibt poffibly he diftih;- 
guiihed from* the oak or the Htch, and all the trees of o\lr 
mofles muft have been equally and abfolm/?ly firs. The fir is 
the only tree of qur mofifes that exhibits a refinous quatit^. Ai^ 
the fir of our mofibs if as much difcrimlnatbd ’tb the eye tiy tile 
peculiar nature of its grain, as the oak or the birch. * Nor is 
7 ‘ this 
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this all. . Tiie fit is |^dt«tally diibovered in fiich of our niuflcs 
paiticukfiy as wer« prior to the fetticment of 

die ^pmans araoOg us^ It is diicoveted in fuch tnoAes as 
appear to the prefeiit period actually traveried hy the roads 
, of the Romans. It is d{f<x^tired immediately adjoining to the 
road and abloiutely on both fides of it. Thus is the fir found 
very frequent ui the mofs of Failfworth, dote to cither margin 
of the S^'cet, and mingled with oaks and biiches. And ao tl\e 
load demonRratKis the mofs to have been formed be ore the 
iettiement of the Romans at Manchefter, fo the ti^s djfcovemd 
ill the rtiQfs muft have been all bqually cotemporary with it, 
•and all equal|y with it prior to the fettlement of the*Romans 
at Manchefter. Tins argument can its a dccitive auriiority vrith 
it. Bi^t .we can piofccute it faiily up to dc mondration. * The 
fii has been difeovered in our tmeses, not only in fuoh parts as 
arc immediately contiguous to the B^Oihan. roads over them, but 
in fuch as are adually occupied and coVeted with the line of the 
Roman loads, and in die black Ipungy earth Immediately be¬ 
neath the Roman gravel. It has beeh very recently dug up by 
mylelf under the roots bf the road over Failfworth Mofs. And 
I have now in my own pofleflion twb pieces of tried genii ne fir 
that weie bedded with the remains of a bifclv-tree one yatd and 
a lialf in‘the mofly foil and three yards undet the crown of the 
Roman gravel. • 

Thefc are three arguments whibh gre all fufficicntly convincing 
of themfelvcs. Thcfe are three arguments which * fpringing 
fi'om as Qoany difierent iburces^ all happily unite together in, one 
oOmmon chsbnel, and foriH together <m irrcfiflible tide of evi- 
derfee. And a foift which relates to the remoteft andquity, and 
wiiich is aflcited*6gai»R the highcft hiftorical authority^ cannot 
be too powerfully dembnftfdteih. The fir then was one df the 
[ treee of Britain b^ere the arrival of the Roixtan^)/moag us. But 
dbe beceh Vas We have the pofitive teflimony of Cedar, 

that the heeeh was unknown to the iiland at the period of his 
own inVafk^n* We bkve no demonftx'ative reafons, W’e have bo* 
fiattcabb argjumenCI, We hare sie argismeotS af all, ligainfi; it* 
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And we have the ftrong atteftation of the Britiih language in 
dirc<Sl confirmation of it, all the Brlthh terms for the beech being 
evidently and merely Roman, Faighe, Faghc, or Faydh.^ The 
Homans found the fir a native of the i£laad« But the Homans 
introduced the beech and their colonies together. 

Nor was this the only tree which the Romans imported into 
Britain. They firlt introduced among us, and fiom tlicir hands 
did oux forefts firft receive, as the Britilh and prefent names of 
the tree® lufiSciently and equally evince, the Platanus or plane, 
the Tilia or teil, the Buxus or box, the Ulmus oi elm, and 
the Populus or poplar. And the plane, originally a native of 
Afia, and traufplanted into Sicily, foon pafled oyer the Strait 
into Italy, and before the year 79 had reached'the moft northerly 
fhorc of Gaul 5. 

The principal produ£iion of our orcbaids at prelent is derived 
to us from the primaeval Britons, and m the Welch the Cornilh 
the Armorican and the Irilh languages is invariably denominated 
the Avail, Aball, or apple. This fiuitage leems to have been 
originally imported into Britain by the firft colonies of the Bri¬ 
tons in general and by the Britilh Haedui of Somcrfctlhire in 
particular. Hence we find the prclent fite of the well-known 
Glaftonbury to have been diftinguilhed, before the arrival of the 
Romans, by the diferiminating title of AvalJonia or the Apple- 
orchard *. And the loft keen relilh of the fruit lb ftrongly re¬ 
commended it to the Britons, that another AveJlana arofe in the 
north of England 7. And befoie the third century the fruit ap¬ 
pears to have been dlfteminated over the illand, and to have even 
ftocked the diftant and unromanized regions of Shetland with 
large plantations of the trees *. But to the native and the im¬ 
ported fruit-trees of the Britilh garden the Romany naturally 
added leveral plants. Theft muft have been the Pyrua or pear, 
the Prunum Damafeenum or damafeene, the Cerafus or cherty, 
the Arbor P^ca, perch, or peach, tjic Aprica or apricot’, and 
the Cydonia or quince. Pears, the original produ£lion probably 
of moft of the Ibntherly co^qtrks, abounded ps^ticularly in 
Italy, and, as lufficiej^ly a^poats from the Roman name of the 
. fiuit 
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finiit in Wilof in Brf^agne in and in Eng]and» Per, Peren, 

Pior^ and Peart were hy the Romans into Britain. But 

Cerain K.er$s, or ohftnes were the native growth of Pontus and 
of Egypt, and weri6 drft ip^roduced into the weft by Lucullus, 
the conqueror of the former; being tranfplanted by him into 
Italy in the ieventy-third year before the Chriftian sera, and be¬ 
ing carried by others into Britain upon the firft iettlement of the 
Romans and within five years after the fii-ft permanent conqneft 
within it The damafccue had been long taken ftom the vi¬ 
cinity of its native Damafeus, and long familiarized to the cli¬ 
mate of ttaly, when the Romans firft entered the county of 
Lancafter and the Britifh appellation of it, Daimfhin or 
Dainfoiij ftill remaining among the Irifh and ourfelves, evinces 
it to have been introduced into Britain by the Romans. The 
quince was originally the produce of the Cretan fhores And 
the peach, tranfplanted early ftom its own Perha into Egypt, 
but introduced very late into the weft, was very common an 
Gaul about the epoch of Agricqla^s conquefts in Britain And 
to thefc we may fubjoin the Moms, Muyar, or mulberry, the 
Caftanea, Kaftanuydh, or chefnut, the Ficus, Flk, or hg, the 
Sorbus or Icrvis, and the Mefpilus or medlar The chefhut 
was originally the produce of &rdis in the Lefter Afia: but be¬ 
fore the reign of Velpaiian it was cultivated with great iiiccefs 
at Tarentum and at Naples **• And the medlar was unknown 
to the Romans at the period of the laft Punic war, and was ori¬ 
ginally brought into the weft from Greece 

The beds of the Britifh garden at firft muft have been repfe- 
nilhed only with the flowers that naturally checkered the ilopcs 
of our hills, and with the plants that naturally Ikirted the edges 
of orir woods. But the Roman garden ibon lent its ffiendly 
afliftance, and tranfmitted ibme of its own plants and flowers 
into Britain. 'Hiere, even beneath the greatef motfture of the 
Biitifli foil and the flunter livelinefs of the Brit!& !un, they took 
in the iflwd, and became familiarized to the dhne. The 
particularly are now ihmonghly dSIt^fttiated over the 
country, ftioot up ib geneially under !the ftii^r of our In^gea, 



Gikiffi fi$ p0lmo0i!]^!^ nU$ of oar vallies, that' they are 
ooii£14eied ap tip ^eooine oacives of the foil. %t the 
names of both fafllaently denote tKeit origin, and their Homan 
appeUadous betray their*'Homan tiitr&Bjon. Such are the 
hrkUh Hhos or tlie Engtiih role, the LiH or lil/, the Violed 
or viokt, die Tim or thyme, the Rofmannnm, Rhofmari, or 
rdlemaiy, the Papaver, Pabi, or poppy, and many others* 
The bel^ roles In Europe were the Italian, and the beR in 
Italy were the PrieneRine s^id the Campanian And thyme 
in the days of VelpaRan lb‘ gready overlpread the Rony 
plains in the province of ^arbonne, that, many ^rhoulbids of 
cattle were brought every year friQim the diRant parts of the 
country to fitten upon it Such plib were the more numerous 
and more benehctal plants and Ipeds of the Radhc or radilh, 
the alparagus, the cucumber, and’ the melon, of Pila, Pis, Pez, 
or peas, Fabae, Faens, dr btlans, and I^e£hicse or lettuces, and 
of mit^t^ bete, fennel, and ihany others. The alparagus was 
a great ^vourite amoiig the Ro^ians, was Rudioufiy cultivated 
by their gardeners, and was fed to lb enormous a fize in the gar¬ 
dens of Ravenna that three of them only were a^RualTy a pound 
in weight Tho> cucumber Of the provinces was much larger 

than die cucumber of Italyi which was equally green and 
fmall, and which was fo greatly efteemed by Tiberius, that he 
ordered pots of them to be fixed upon carriages and regularly 
vtheeled into die lun from dieir Iheds, that he might have a 
^^oMmber every day in the luinmer And lettuces were fup- 
polbd to be unconunonly falutary by the Romans after‘the great 
cure which Mufa effefled witli a lettuce upon the perlon Of 
AuguRusi,^ when the emperor’s life was expoled • to the moft im¬ 
minent daiiger, and when his phyfibian boldly broke' through 
all the j-ules of ^he prance in order to ptelcribo’it for him ' 
Corn muRr have heen originilly tjbe f|^ntaweous produce ^ 
,the ncw-crcatcd earth; and the firR»obvious method of reduch^ 
.it into flour for bread pauR have been by the fipiidc expedienti5f 
poimding- This muft halrehcfei the only method that 

was praiRiled 'by the variousfelcendti'Ots of Adam,.*imd .'tttRnaffy 
coutinued in ulc among the Romans below the sera of the reign. 

o£ 
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the afi^licatioQ oi a griii(}i% foy^ an^.the 
ftonps. The improvement* like moft of the cqjowot r^tie- 
ments iii domolUc Hfe^ .was proh^blj the invehtipo of the Ohtc.t. 
dilavian tvorJd, and^ was certainly dftfib ill ibme the eerliel^^ 
ages aAer iii \ The httprovemeiit, like mod of the cocnoeoa 
refinements in domtfbic Jife, was e^uallyv known in die call an4 
adopted in the weft. IleiKc the Gauls* hence the Britons, ap¬ 
pear to have bccu familiarly acquainted with the ofe of hand-* 
mills before the period of their fubmiflioii ^to die Romaua*^; 
the Britons pihticularly diftinguiftiing them* as we tbeit faccefiors 
diftinguifli them at prefent, by the fimplp appellation of Querns, 
Caines*, dr Stones. But to th^b the querrts or handimills of ouis 
Britilh anceftois the Romans added, as they had previoufly added 
to their own, the very ufeful invention of water-mills. Fot^ 
this difeovery the world is pretty certainly indel)ted to the im¬ 
proving powers of the Roman genius *, and the machine was 
pretty common iu Italy before the conqueft of Lancafhire **« 
This therefore the Romans muft have neerftarily introduced 
with their many other refinements among us. And that they 
a(5lually .introduced it, the Britifh appellation of a water-mill 
fufficientiy evinces of itfclf; the Melin of the Welch and Cor* 
nifli, the Mull,* Mdll, and Mclin of the Armoricans* and the 
Muilean and Muilind of the Irilh, being all equally and evidently 
derived from the Roman Mola and Molendinum. The fubje^ 
Britons univerfally adopted the Roman name, but applij^d it, as 
we their fucceflbrs apply it at prcfcnt, only to the Roman mill; 
ftill diftinguilbmg their own original mHl, as we .diftinguifli itj 
by its own original denomination of a Quern. A Rontan of 
water mill was afluredly ere<3ed at every fiationafy town in tiw 
kingdonv A Roman or watpr mill was certainly ereAed at 
Mancunium, ferving equally the putpofes of the toWn and the 
ufes of the garrifon. , And one alqiie Would be luflScient, as the 
ufe of hand-mijls ftill .remained very common in both, many 
fuch haying, been found about the fite of the ftallbn particukrij^, 

S f a . ’ and 
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md tiiie ttib of them tiavii^ ddbeiuied u$ 

'’tcArly to the prefent period. Such it would be pecnliarly ne- 
deUkry to have in the ftafeioity that the gprriibn might be pru- 
deader provided i^aitiKl a iiege. And <the Mancunian water* 
mill wa» necefiarity planted immediately below the datioti and 
dietown, and upon the rocky channel of the MecUock. There» a 
Iktie ab<we the andent ford» the fluice of the mill was acta- 
dentally diibovered about four and twenty years ago. Them» 
on dib margin of Pyer*s Croft and oppodte to Mr. Madciand*s 
Condrudions* the ^current of the Medlock* accidentally fwelled 
with the cains and obArudM in its courfe^by ^ dam, broke 
down the northern bat^,t j^ept> Owtty ta venemle oak upon the 
edge of it, and difdotod a long tonhel in the rock Hbmeath. 
Tluis tunnel I hate finceiaid open in part with a fpade. It ap¬ 
peared entirely uncovered at the top» was about one yard in 
width and another Jn df^hy but gradually narrowed to the 
bottom. The hdes fhewed everywl^ the marks of the tool 
upon the rocky and the courie of it .tras parallel with the chan¬ 
nel. It was bared by the torrent only for twenty-five yards itr 
lengthy but mufl have been endently continued for feveral 
yards fuither, having originally begutv as the nature of the 
ground evinceSy juft above the large curvature in the channel of 
the Medlock. 

For the firft five or fix centuries of the Roman.ftate there 
were no public bread-bakers in the city of Rome **. They were 
firfi introduced into Rome from the £afty at the conclufion of 
ihO war with Perfes, and about the year 1,67 before the nativity 
of Chrift **. And bef^ the conclufion of the firft. century af¬ 
ter the Nadvhy the Roman families were fi^pUed by them re¬ 
gularly evary morning with ftefb loaves for breakfaft But the 
Romans did oof. inti^oce them mp> Mmcutiinm, the. Latin- 
name of a hread-bdeer being utterly tmknowato theBri^ lan- 
goagp m general^ and bread-b|tos.bciiig even. intro¬ 

duced into Minchefter in-particular* Among the |uimitive Bri¬ 
tons of the Sovith^ who rai^com and formed it into btusuL 

“ • tbe 
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'tlie «ttlbift 'Ijrextjr cettainly db^mutAwsk origtcudly 

amocig'iSie Romans and mairf otliei? ofwkms *^v as cominued 
nearly to the ptdbic perM *^sixiDt^ tha, Idsoamiaiia.^ firo- 

vifiitm of bread for’e^ery family vess brft entlr0ly lo the do*' 
nieftkrakentkms ofihe imoiroeii tn And tim bread waa bahed 
by them upon ^ honest ddiioh the Britons denmnlnated Gprel^ 
diols and wt (HU denominate Gredles. But as it^appears at once 
ftotn the kHn^burnt pottery which has been difoovered In the 
Briciih feputehers, and^itom the Bridih appcllatioit of an Odyis 
or oveii ^remaining among us at preiens, that furnaces £br bak¬ 
ing were generally known among the prunseval Britons» an ' 
odyn muft have hcxxa erefted at the manilott of each Britifh ba¬ 
ron ibi* the uie of hlmielf and his retainers. And when the ba^*' 
ron and'his retainers remOYcd tntO'the vicinity of a Roman {bi<^ 
tion» the oven muft have been re-ere^ed with the manhoii» and* 
the public bakehouies of our towns mnft have commenced, a^ the 
iiril formation of them. One bakehouie mtsll* have beenccm- 
Rrufted, as 1 have prev 4 ott{ly ihewn one mill to have been 
erected, for the public (ervice of all the Mancunian families* 
One bakehoule and one mtll^ appear to have been equally and 
imme^rially eilabHfhed in the town; and the inhabitants of 
it appear to have been equally and immemorially accuftomed to 
bake at the one and to grind at the other**. Bodi therefore 
mull: have been undonbt^ly erc^d at the firft introdn^lion of 
ovens and of water-mills into the county. The funUarky of 
two fuch appointments in ^particular refers the conitdecatiou di^ 
re^ly to one and the fame origin both principles! The na¬ 
ture of all fuch appointments in general refers the coniideration 
dire^y to tHe hrfl origin and the a£l:ual intrddufUoi\of both 
the implements. And as the i^me ed;abU(hmeni^ prevailed 
equally in many other'parts of the North, and obtained pretty 
certainly over ^1 the ample extent of Roman Britain, the fame 
ere^ions muR>have been equally made at every ftationaiy town 
In the kingdom. 
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* Calai p, 88.—* Plot’s StaftbreKhirc p. 216 See, 

Ci 967—’ Olfiau vol. i. p. 2, and voL ii- p, Vol^a»p. 4 V* 
’ Plkiy Ub. xiU c, Richar 4 p. 19.—-' Havt^niias, BatiQay, 0 x&- 
luiUano* Avarl-arla ofr (a^ both the IVXS^^iii the Fr-onch Kbag^a 
HbMry and the Vjftjieaa MS. agree to read the name) AvaJana- 
And iet^ ^n^e]itra£t (tom Myrdbiu Wylhty a poet of the £xxhr 
LcntuFV, where the apples of it are pi ailed, in Evans p. 77.— 
® Soliaosc. xxii.-—" This is provincially pronounced in Eauca* 
^tr«» not Apricot, but Aprieodi;,, with tliat original and Brkiih 
'bcrxdiiskation which &>ri!ns Capot into Coppock, Mallet into Mol- 
lock, PlinyMib. ;tv. c. 25.—“ JLib. %v. c. Eib* 

xiii. c. 19# smd lib. xv-,c. 11.-—*’JUib.«xv. c. la'and 13*—Eib. 
XV. c. 20-, 23^ and Lib, xv. c. 23.-^*® Eib. xv. c» 20.— 

*’ Eib. xaui c. 4.-—** Eib. xxi. c. JLib. xix. c- 4 and 8.-— 

^®Eib» adx. e. Eib. xix. c. 8.*—®*Lib. xviii. c* lo-—Ex¬ 

odus c. xi. and JDeuteron. ex xxiv.—Caefar p. 3. of the Helvetic 
Gauls, molitaoibacia, and Strabo p. 287, Pliny lib. xviii, 

'C. 1O4. M^jor pars Itsdke ruido utitur pilo, rotis eti^nn qoas 
aqua^rfet obiter^ et 42 K>l&it; and Palladhia lib. i. c. 42. $i aquae 
•cc^a fuibea bal&oorum debetft piftrina fiifctperc, ut, ibt 
forniatis aquartU tntlUj hue aoimnlitim vcl hominum laboie 
frumentafraoganlt«r.«—Pliny lib. xviii. c. i Ibid.—«-V Mar¬ 

tial lib, xiv. 233 .‘^'® Pliny ibid.—* ® The wonxn among rlit 
'Saxons ofed generally to biew as well as to bake* Of Hereford 
it ia i^ecordod in DoolAiday, that cujuicunqtie uxor brazabat in* 
ttis ejt extra civitatem .dabar x denarios per coniuctodinem to 
the king, the Inrdof the town (Gale’s xv Scriptures vol. i. p. 769. 
from Doomiday Book), , And the Brewer in all our old 11 a- 
tutes is .always 'implied to be a woman. So in the great ordi¬ 
nance for iBokers brewers and others during the reigns of Henry 
in. and Edward I, and li« the brewer is conftantly denomixutei 
Biaciatrixi qute dtc. See B, H* c. v. f. 2, ' 
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AMONG the various trees which th^ Romaas iutfoduced ' 
Into Britain the mofl curious uudoubtedl3r was the vine. This 
is well taown to have been very common in Britain three or 
four ages ago, there being Icarcely a hngle caftle«or a particular 
mona&fy in the kingdom which had not a vineyard belonging 
to it. Th^ county of Glouceftcr is particiilarly commended by 
Malmeibury in the twelfth century as excelling all the counties 
of the Jcingdom in the number, and in the goodnefs of its vine¬ 
yards \'ineyard3 are 'frequently noticod in the .ddcriptive ac¬ 
counts of Doomfday And the'vineyard&of England ate a^oally 

mentioned by Bedeas carlyus thcoommeottementef theeighchcen¬ 
tury ^.I'hat the Romans were thetong;mal introducers oftlie plant,, 
ue need no other teftimony thanthefiritilhappelktionsof it. Being 
brought by the Romans into Gaul \ it' Was denominated the Vi- 
num or Vigne tree by the> natives. Being.brought by the-Romans 
into Britain, it was iimllarly deitotnmated by the inhabitants the 
Guin-iydhen the Guin-bicn the Gutn-ien or the Fion-ras; as it 
is ftill called 4n the Welch the Comilh the Annorican and the 
Ip^ilh dialects. Thefe appellations*, like the Gallic Vi^e, do not 
^iliredtly fignify the Vitis or vine, but Ipeak of it indire 61 :ly and 
chara<flcnftically as the Wia©*tPcc.' i!^nd as in general thefe ap¬ 
pellations evince the Romans to* have been the fifftt planters of 
vines in both kingdoms, fo this littlp peculiarity in particular 
pretty plainly^declares the inhabitsnVtS of both to* have heen.^K:- 
quainttd with the liquor fome time before* tiiey adopted^the ttce. 
Such would naturally be*the cafe of* both. Such appiiirs-to have 
Ix^eii actually the cafe of the Gaulsf *. And the Oalodorunn Bri¬ 
tons, who were certainly ft rangers to the vine, were well ac¬ 
quainted with the* liquor before the middle of the thlai cen¬ 
tury*. As the former was certainly not introduced into Britain 
till* the fccond centurj'', lb was it cortainlv it^trOiluctd before 

• . tlu 
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tlic rlofe of the third. And as it muft have been for ages coa* 
fined within the pale of the Roman government, fo was it trauf-' 
planted into Ireland before the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury % But the grape, or as wifli an agreeable and native fim- 
plicity it was called by the Britons the Corn of the Tree the 
Wine-grane and th 4 Apple of the Vine, was notf as it now is, 
merely raifed for the ufes of the table. All the arts of the vig- 
tieron would naturally be introduced with the vine. They 
were carried with it into Gaul. And that they came together 
into Britain, the good knowledge which the Caledonians ap¬ 
pear to have had ‘ of the liquor is a ftrong pref^mptive evi¬ 
dence, and the Britiih appellation of Wine-tree for the vine is a 
ftrong argument. Doonifday exhibits to us a very particular 
proof of wine made In England during the period preceding the 
Conqueft And the wities of Glouccftcrfhire within a linglo 
century afterwards were little iii^nor to the French in fweet- 
xneft The beautiful region of Gaul, \i8*hich had not a linglc 
vine in the days of Caefar **, was even famoifS for its vineyards 
in the reign of Velpafian*', and even exported iti wines into 
dtaly **. The whole province of Narboiine in the reign of Ve- 
fpaftan was planted with vineyards: and the wine-mcrchltnts of 
•the country were remarkable for all the knavifh dexterity 
modem brewers, tinging it with fmoke, colouring it (as 
fuipe^d) wkh herbs and noxious dies, and even adulteratit^g 
the tafte and appearance wkh aloes And as our firft vine's 
muftr undoubtedly have been tranfplanted from Gaul, lb were ^ 
th^ in all probability the vines of the Allobroges in the north 
of Dauphine. Thefe were peculiarly fitted for cold countries. 
Thefe ripened'even in the frofts of the advancing winter. And 
theie were certainly of the fame colour and feem to have been 
afhially of the fame ipedes as the black Mufeadines of the prefent 
days \ which have lately been tried in the ifland and ate found 
to be fitteft for the climate. Thele were pretty certainly 
brought into Britain a little after the introdu^on of vines into 
all the regions of Gaul, and aboul the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury ; when the numerous plantations of vines had gradvally 
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fprcad over the face of the latter, and when they mufl have 
aviilually continued their j>rogrefs into the former 

The Romans, even nearly to the days of LuculluSf .were very 
icldom able to regale themfelves with wine. Very little waj» 
then railed witlun the compafs of Italy. Aad the foreign wines 
were fo dear, that they were very feidom produced at an enter* 
tainment; and, when they were, each gueft w'as indulged only 
with a huglc draught. But in the foveuth century of Rome, a*) 
the extent of their coiiqucRs augmented the degree of tlicir 
wealth and enlarged the’ fphere of their lujrtiry, wines became 
the objcfl: of particular attention, many wine-vaults were con- 
ttrufted,^ and good Rocks of liquor were repofited in them **. 
This naturally gave encouragement to the wines of the country j 
and the Falernian rofe immediately into great repute, and a 
variety of others, the Rill-celebrated wine of Florence 
among the rcR, Ricceeded it*about the clofe of the century. And 
the more weRerly parts of the European continent were at 
once fubjedted to the Roman arms and enriched with the Roman 
vines 

But the fcarcity of the native and the de^rnefs of the foreign 
wines in Italy, ieveral ages before the conqueR of LancaRiire, 
had called out the inventive faculties of the Roman mind, and 
occafioned the original difcovery of fadlitious wines **. Thefo 
were Rill continued by the Romans and naturally taught to the 
Britons. Thefe were made of almoR all the produ(Rs of the 
orchard and garden, the pear, the apple, the mulberry, the for- 
vis, .and the rofc Two of them therefore yrere thofe agreeable 
liquors wliich we Rill extradl from the lapple and the pear and 
which wc Rill denominate CJyder and Perry. The latter* muR 
have been called Pyrum by the Romans, and was therefore called 
Per-ut, Perry, or Pear^water by the Britons. * llie former ac¬ 
tually received the appellation of Sicera among the Romans^ 
the word being colloquially pronounced by them 3idem, as the 
fame pronundation of it among die prefont Italians fatisfadio- 
rily cilices; and retained therefore the appeUadon^f Cider among 
the Britons And gready as the Britiih language, and through 

T t it 
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it tlie original English, are enriched by the Roman, both have 
naturally received a much greater Supply from the colloquial 
and the later Latinity than from the written and the clafiical; 
many tmly Roman words particularly occurring in the Britiih and 
EngUfh, which either do not appear at all or appear very differ- 
ent In the prefent remains of the Roman. 


* F. i6i SaviHe^—* See Arpennis in Spelman’a Gloffary.— 

* Bede’s Eccl. Hiil. lib. i. c. x. Smiths—“^Diodorus p* 350.— 

* Jbid.-^* Offian vol. i. p. 116.—’ Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. 12.— 

* Vopifeus’s life of Probus c* iS. Gallis omnibus et Hifpanis ac 
Britannis—-permifit ut vites haberent vinumque conficerent.*^— 

* Bede lib. i. c. i.—Spelman in Arpennis and Camden p. 319. 
Malrxxefbury f, 161.—** Diodorus p. 350.—“Pliny lib. xi\. 

c, I,—“ Ibid, c. 3.—*^ Pliny lib. xivt c. 6.—“ Ibid. lib. xiv. c. 2. 
Solinus c* 21“ Ub. xiv. c. 14.-—“ C. 6, 14, and 3.-*- 
C. X 6-—“Pliny Ub. xiv. c. id. and Palladius (Gclncr 1735) 
p. 993, 923, 924, and 901.—” Sicera—quae—conficitur—Po- 
mprumSuccQt Hierou. tom, iv..c. 264, Paris 1706. 


T. 

THE* genuine breed of the Bridih horles muff have fre* 
quently run wild in the woods and mountains of the iflan4» 
thou lands at the prefexd period expatiate in a Rate of abfblute 
freedom along the great bate of the ioUthern continent of Ame* 
rica, and as numbers Rill range along the bilb of Scotland and 
the foieff of.Hampihire. The gemiine breed of the* BritUh 
horfes was at emee diminutive in its Cite and fwiff in its mo* 
tions \ This breed Rill evidently fubfifts among us in the gar* 
rans of Scotland,, in the ponies of Wales^. and in the wild hob* 
biea of ibme fpreffs in England. And this appears to havq been 
improved into the much larger race of our prefent hor&s by 

' the 
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•tlife int!:odii£^ion of a bigger bree<J from the Roman continent^ 
and by the t^rcful incorporatiod of the foreignera with the na¬ 
tives. The Randard of the Romao horfes was certainly larger 
than that of the Bdtli]^ *. The Britiih are certainly improved 
in their iize by the intermixture of a larger and a foreign breed 
with them* And we find a foreign breed of horfes to have been 
adiially introduced into tlie ifland, and foinc of them to have 
been adiially carried into the moft northerly regions of the 
Homan government* before the concluhon of the third century K 
Thcfe ponies the primitive Britons haruefled to their cars. Thefe 
})onies the j^imitlve Britons equipped with bridles and*girths and 
mounted with riders The cavalry of the Britiih armies confifted 

cquallyofhorlemcnandof charioteers*. But tlieRomans mufl have 
firfl taught our fathers to cover the naked backs of their horfes 
with the furniture of faddlcs. The horfes in the coins of tlu 
Britiih fovereigns have not the lead appearance of a laddie. 
And the Britiih and the pfefent appellation of that covering is 
purely and abiblutely Roman^ Sedile> Sadhell, or Sadfe But^ 
the necks of the Britiih garrans were frequently ornamented^ 
with collars, and their manes were frequently decorated witli 
firings, of the Britiih pearls ^ And the bits were compoied of 
the bones in the large marine animals that frequented their ^ 
ihores, were poliihed carefully by the tool, and were brightened 
into an emulation with ivory *. 

But if the horfe was dH|;inally an inhabitant of Britain, die 
afs was originally a foreigner. The Romans and the Spaniards 
trafficked much in this uieful animal; and it bore a very con* 
iiderable price among them**. And ^though the milk of this 
animal amon^ the Romans was not applied tothdpurpoiqsof me* 
dkiue, it was early applied to the ufes of vanity. Ih the earlier 
period of the empire it was fuppofed by the Roman ladies to 
contribute much as a waih towards the whitening of the ikiti: 
and t1^ contort, of Nero kept a train of five hundred milch* 
afies in conRant !i.ttendance upon her, and had her bath con* 
ilamly repleoiihed with thei^ milk **. And the afs muft have 
been^brofight into Britain with the Romans, ast the only Britiih 

T t a • appellations 
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appclUtions of it, the Afyn of the Weldi, the Azeu of thfe Armo«» 
i^caiis, and the Afal of the Iriih, depciottftiratively prove, * But by 
tlic interjoaixture of them and the hories another fort of animd 
was formed in the ifiand, ihariug ufefu}}y the nature of both, 
and denomhiated by the Roman name of Myl^ Mul, or Mule. 
Thcib tiie Britons 'as well as the Gauls muH: have yoked to 
their chariots, and have taught them all the various paces and 
all the ready obedience of their managed hosier 

The breed of our British dogs mud once have been as fre«> 
^nently wild as our hories,. and has as great a prapenitty to be-> 
come wild at pretfetd* In the dedrt plains of Patagonia, where 
the European horfes have lapied into abiblufa barbariim* the 
European dogs have equally lapied with them; and are found 
equally favage In the beautiful but uncnltivalied ifland of Juan 
Fernandes* The wild dqgs of Briiain mud have been early re¬ 
claimed by the fftitilh hunters^ and their principles of courage 
and their powers of .iagacify have been early converted agaii^ 
their unreclaimed bremren of the foreds. And both fuch 
^as had always remained tamo and dtch as had once been wild par« 
ricularly attrafled the admjicatieiii of the naturalids^ and greatly 
engaged the regard of the ^ctihwni among the Romans before 
and after their conqueds in the iRand. But the principal forts 
which feem t6 be genuine namqa of the ibil are t^ie hve, the 
great houfhold-dogt tlie gmyhonnd^ the bulldog, tlie terrier, 
and the large flow homid, |l 

The fit d is bled with nh powers of fligaciiy at all, but is 
animated With an uncommon tkgree of courage,. And it is pe¬ 
culiarly didingttffliedi dm others by a furly dignity of aip^, 
by a gisnuine jgOod-naturediwfli of temper, and 'by an honed 
fidelity of hearty We have a brsqd of thefe at Manch^iser that 
is enormoufly tall, AuR Jpft one k repre* 

fentod upon a coh^ ^ <!!!iilKmelinei and a ^ptdbDt appears oabuntedt 
ddeways upon it, thnwqnhy animal #aving its Ml and tum^ 
tng up its hioe with a dnflble in ^ rider ”. 

The btdiMlog eiijoys equally a IJ^acily of ‘Hofe aM brstwnf 
of fpkli. The h^ter indeed Is* lb peculiarly eminent,* that fhk. 

dog; 


f 
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dog has*p«rha^ a larger Sure of true genuine courage than an^r 
other attiaml in theWorld. Theboldne^ of its ipirit is remarkabljr 
euterprizingy and the reiblittion of its temper is aftoniihinglj 
determinate. And thev native gallantry of the breed has gained 
them the credit of a frequent mention and the honour of an high 
commendation in the records of antiqukyl The Gauls even 
purchafed them early for the ufes of war, and embattled them 
with their native dogs the fight in the fame manner the 
Colophonii of Ionia and the Caflabalen&s of Cilicia fi>rmcd the 
front-line of their armies with dog<iand, after Marius's defeat 
of the Cimlm in battle, the dc^s fiercely defended the baggage 
againft the vi^qrioOs Romans And when 

. • . . . Atf, hot from hell. 

Cried Havock, and let looffe the dogs of war 
no longer in Gaul, the Romans exported them Ibr the ufes of 
hunting Strabo expreffljf commetids them in general as in¬ 
comparable dogs on the field *®. And Gratius, who wrote in the 
days of Auguftus, prefents uS with a clear account of their value 
and their ufe: 


^id fteta fi Morinfim, djfbio itlflnentia ponto, 
'generis, atqtie ipfts Itbeat penetrare BHtannos I 
O quanta eR merces) Be quantum impen^a fupra. 

Si non ad fpeciem mentlturofque decores 
Frotinus V Hsec una b^ulis jaftura Britaonis* 

Ad magnum chm ve^ opus, promendaque virtue 
£t vocat extremo prseoeps diferimine Mavors, 

Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Moloflos 
But ca^ you waft acroft the l^kifh tide, ^ 

And laud undangered on the fiiither fide, . * 

O' what great gains will oertainly redound 
• .From a ftee maffick in the Britifh homd! 

Mind not the baduefs of thdr forms oc ftde: 

That the fb^e blemifh of the generous race. 

When the bold game (urns back upon the fpear, 
And all the Furies wt^ upon the war. 


Firft 
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Fill!: iu the fight the whelps of Britain Chine* 

• And fnatch, Epirus, all the palm from thme< 

Claudian particularly celebrates their aclivky and courage hi the 
.ittack of tlic bull: * 

> Magnaque taurorum fra^rae colla Britanme, 

.The Britifh hound* 

I'hat wrings the bull’s big forehead to the ground 
And Symmachus the cotemporary of Claudian mentions Icvcu 
•Irifh bull-dogs, Septem Scotici canes, m then firfr produced iu 
>the Circus at Rome to the great admiration of the pooplp, who 
\vere fo ftruck with their ferocity and boldnefs tliiot they iini- 
verfally imagined them to have been brought over in cages of 
iron ' . 

The greyhound was originally denominated by the Biiton^ 

either fimpJy and tnofr commonly die Grech* Greg, or Dog, 
which the mode of Jtquifying the g into y among the Britons 
and Saxons has now Coined into<irey, or lefs frequently but 
more particularly the Vertrag, Ver Trache, the eager or fwift 
dog This lightly limbed and elegantly molded fpccicn 

of our hounds was as much eAeemed by the Eomans for itn 

fleetnefs as the fyrmcr was aotiijivc^ Ibr its bravet^, but was 
not, like the former* peculiar to Sdtam. It was a native equally 
of Britain and of Gaul, and was therefore ibmetimes denomi¬ 
nated by the Rrnnans the Gallic Dc^ and Ibmetimes ranked by 
them among the hopnds of the Britop^ partial extols the 
honeft difintcrefrodnels of the dog in the frillowing couplet: 

Non fibi, fed domino, venatur Vertagus acer, 

Illaelum leporem qui tibi dente feret 
•For thee alone thy greyhound hunts the prey. 

And brings to thcc th’ untafted hare away. 

Nemefianus, who wrote near the clofe of the third century, 
mentions theih hy a Bmnan appellation exa^ly equivalent to the 
Ver Trache of the Britons, and friews the fondnefr of the Ro¬ 
mans for them: ^ 

—Catulos diviia Rrit^nnia mittit .t \ . 
Fi?/s)m,^noftriquc orfeis venatibus aptos **; ’ * 
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Be thine the gr^hounds of the Britiih race. 

And tafte itnpttyved the pleafures of the chace. 

And Gratius has glvdn m a Arong commendation x>f their fwifc* 
nefs and a good general ^elcription of thehr nature 1 * 

-Si—javat compeliere Dorcas, • 

Aut veriuta iequi leporis veftigia parvi, 

* . . V 

-Plflatn xnacuid Vertrdwm- diiigc falsd*. 

Ocyor aifedbu mentis pennlque cucuirit; 

Sed ptemit inventas, non inventura latcdtes 
Ilia feras 

^ — > -W ould you chace the deer. 

Or urge the motions of the (mailer hare. 

Let the brilk greyhound of the Celtic name 
Bound o*er the glebe and (hew has painted frame*. 

Sw;ftr as the wing that ^ils adown the wind, * 

Swift as the wi(K’ that darts along the mind. 

The Celtic greyhound (weeps the level lea. 

Eyes as he drairis, and dops the flying prey. 

But (houid the game elude Ids watchfuheyes, 

No*nofe fagacious tells him where it lies.. 

1* 

There is a fourth breed of our dOg$ \duch equally appears to 
be the genuine produQaon of/the ifland. That is the race of 
our little terriers, (b nfoful as it now is, (b neceflary as it mud once 
have been, in the deftnifl:ion of the weezle the foulmart and 
the polecat of our woods* Thefo and the^kindred clafles of our 
woodland vermiivmud without them have multiplied to an in¬ 
finite degree in the iflandj and have proved an infinite annoyance 
to the poultry-yards and tlie hare-parks of the Britiih chieftains. 
The terrier diereforc mud have been abfolutely neceflary among 
us in the period of the primaeval Britons. And the terrier ap¬ 
pears to be afhialiy a native of the ifland. It is very evidently 
deferibed in the Poems of Oppito, who lived ih die days of 
Severus,. |utid •who preleats us with this circumdarftial account 
«£ it 
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Eft n duu^xvp 

'Bat^Vt e^ttp f^tiytfihiK etiffci^MV ififixp* mothu* 

Tm T^^fx wyfum Bfileeim »»\nil^6n* 

At7«f hyeartrMti 1 w^ftiififm^ 

Tau ^ot'fuy^^s fit-tv of»ff$t9» y}i^eafatfit^ 

Aix^oigi r^x^TB^ifienn xiutuffvtf 

Fupw, XrXpK^x}9¥j 

Am’ ovvxt^o’t waSttg %t)t9^9f/,tfw afymKtotartf 
Keu ^Btff4iV9is Huvoiww uxa^eMt toipjbfi9ta’4, 

PtvBm mvit ftaKifx wm/b^oxoc i^v Ayucrri^^ 

Kxt 'iTMvxpti'of* rarn km yMtof 
lXV49¥ tvpifiBi/M f9By» h credos, aXAx km m^v- 
l^fAXv %Bpn}¥ (r>ifi0veioixi auSjftiiv **• 

A imall bold breed »ocl ileady to the game 
Next claims the tribute of peculiar fame 1 
Train'd by the tribes on Britain's wildcft fhore^. 

Thence they their title of Agafies bore. 

Small as th^ race that ulelefs to their lord 
Balk on the hearth mtd beg about the board, 
Crook-limhed and black*ey^» all their hradse appears 
Flanked ^th no Hefh and hrifUed rovgh with hairs; 

But ihod each foot with hardeft claws is /een, 

Tlie foie's kind armour on the beaten green • 

But fenced each jaw with dofeft teeth is found. 

And death itt$ ijndhmt on th* itiflii^d wtnind. 

Far o'er the re^ he quefb the iecret prey, 

And fees each track wind opening tx> his ray: 

, Far o'er ihe reA he feela ea^ feent tibat blows 
Court the live ner^ and thrill along the nofe. 

This is a very minute delcriptson of a Britifh dc^. And thoft 
two partierdar ibokes in the defciiptkm, the ctookednefs of its 
limbs and the leannefs of its body^ clearly appropriate the ac* 
count to our prefent terrier **. 

To theie we may fubjoin another brcfed of our dogs, udiich 
feems to have been equally an original inhahitdnt of thp Hlaod, 

i 

a A GaA or A Gafi (as Kift, the ikme word, i> allb Kiis) figi^ea merely The Dog. 

and 
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whi^ is now almoft peculiar to the pati^ of Mancheiler. This 
is the good old hound of our Mancunian fathers* which is io 
remarl^bly dilUnguiihed over alt the relt of the kingdom by the 
peculiarity of its aipe^ and the particularities of its frame. And 
* this mull certainly have* been the fine original from which the 
many llriking and pidurefque touches in thefe well-known lines 
of Sliakeipear were immediately tranferibed. * 

HlfPOLITA. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the boar 
With hounds of Sparta; never did 1 hear 
Such gallant chiding. For* beiides the groves* 

• The Ikies, the Ibuntains, cv’ry region near. 

Seemed all one mutual ciy, X never heard 
So muilcal a difeord, fuch (weet thunder. 

Theseus. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind* 

So hewed, h fanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-ktieed, and dew-laped, likeTh^alian bulls; 
Slow in puefuit; but matched in month like bells. 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was ndver hollowed to nor clieered with horn 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thehaly. 

This delineation is evidently taken from the life. And thc 
largcnefs of the chaps and the dapples of the body, the ample 
fweep of the floucliing ears aiid the large exuberance of the 
bagging cheh, (he deforming cnx^ednefs of thp knees, the 
fonorous depth of the note, and the heavy Hownefs of the mo¬ 
tion, are all fuch clear and chara^erif^ic particulars as concur 
only ia the Mancunian^ hpnn*!* This breed was in all probabi¬ 
lity once known an every part of the illand, THis breed was 
near the dole of the century confined to one or two counties 
in the fbuth-weftern regions of fhe ifiand and toManchefter and 
its viejimty in the north-weflern *®.. This brc€(i is now utterly 

U u * extinfit 
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cxtinft in the former and furvives only in the latter. And the 
great fizc and the prefent fewnefe of this remarkable race pretty 
plainly proclaim them to be natives of the ifl^ndy and to be the laft 
perifliing remains of a Britiflv breed within k. Once loft in the 
north, the dog was ftill continued in the Ibuth^ and had thei'C 
the honour to be delineated by the juft bold pencil of a Shake- 
fpear. Oxice loft in the north, the dog was firft introduced 
into it again from the fouth, and bears therefore at Mancheftcr 
the expreffive appellation of the Southern Hound. And being 
originally carried from Manchefter into many of the neighbour¬ 
ing diftriffts, and even into Ibme of the fouthern counties, it 
there retains the note of its recenter defcent jn it^ nswer appel¬ 
lation of the Manchefter or the LancaCbire Hound. But it has 
been long negledled by carelefthefs or by defign. The cha- 
ra^eriftic bulk of the hound has been gradually dimlnilhiug for 
fbme time. And this old and venerable breed is gradually 
dwindling away into little more«than a larger generation of 
common harriers. 

Thefe and our wolf-dogs were ibme of the'Original hounds of 
the iftand. And the Romans ieem to have introduced into the 
one and to have added to the other the prefent breed of our 
common harchounds and the prefent race of our common (paniels. 
The former are pretty certainly foreigners, as their only game, 
the hare, could never have been hunted by the ju-imaeval Britons. 
And the) are mofl: probably Tufeane. Nemefianus-has given us 
the following account of the Tufean dog: and the defeription. 
agrees exa£Uy, I think, with the common harehound. 

Quin & Tufeorum non eft extrema voluptas 
Saepo canum ^ fit forma illis liedt obiita vilio, 
«>Diftimilei(|ue habeant catulis velocibus artus. 

Hand tamen injucunda «iab\int'tibi munera prasddt; 
Naipque &: odorato nofeuut veftigia prato, < 

Atque ettam Ibporum fecreta cubilia moaftrant 

Nor on the file of hunters laft is fctmd' 

The merit, Tufeans, of native hound; 

• I 


. .What- 
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though their form be Shagged withxoughening hairs, 

• Nor one faint femblance of the greyhound %vear&, • 

Still will the table thank %hpir ^feful care,. . " 

Served witk th|^ fiec^u^t han^jt of ^he ; 1 ^ 

Tliey fiiuff her fqotfteps pa the feented me^d^ 

They thread het mazeb to ]ier iecre^ bed. 

And the latter br^ carries evidently the figiufication of its origin 
in the fingolarity of its name; the appellation of Spaniel o** Spa- 
niai'd being a fufficient ii^dic^tiou of its native country, and the 
Roman termination of its name, Hifpaniolus or Spamol, being 
a fuiiicient declaration of its Roman introducer. And the fame 
race of our dogs is pretty certainly meant by the fame appella¬ 
tion^ in thele lines* of Nemehanus, 

• Ncc tibi Pannonica; ilirpis temnatur origo, 

Nec quorum proles de imffjAvA manat Isiiso 
Prailcd arc the fathers of Pannonia’s biood, * ^ 

And praifed the children of Hispania’s bi ood ; 

And in dicle Lnos of Oppian, 

£^o%* ctpt^fiXoii r otyptvluipe’t 

Umovesi Awoviotf Keepift IBHPES **, 

Firft on the field appear Aufonia’s race. 

Thy dogs, O Caria, and thy hounds, O Thrace, 

Firft from the hunter claim the favourite’s meed 
Paeonia’s offspring and Hisfania*s breed. 


* Dio p. ia8o.—* Ibid.—* Oflian vol. 1 . p. 115, TheSteeds^of 
the Strangers.— * Pegge’s Coins C clafs 4, N® 2 and 3. clafs 5, 
and N® 2. clafs 6, and Camden’s 2d tabid N® 9 and 32.—* Caefar 
p. 87, and Pomponius Mela lib. iil c. 6.— “ See Ware’s Antiq, 
(Harris 1764) p. i6o.-—’ Borlafe’s Coins N® 12,19, 20, and 22, 
and (Mhan vol* I. p, n,—* Oflian ibid., Strabo*p.^07, and So- 
linus c. 22* — ’ Pliny lib. viii. 0,43. — *® Ibid, lib.* 3d. c. 41.— 
"Claudian p. 244 Elzevir. — “ Pegge’s Coins clafs 4. N® 5.— 
, U u 2 • Stiabo 
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” Strabo p, 305.— ** Pliny lib» viii. 40. — '* Strabo p. 305,*— 
*• Ibid.— " Grata Cytiegedccm p. 26. London 1699.— *• 
Laud. StiL lib. iii. and S|ymmachu« lib. uu Ep. 77 . ** The fame 

as Ger Bracha* So I>tt rob» iif»*afe, Brig^e, and Duro-trig-es, one 
word varied into Briv, Bi%» and Trig.^r**'* Ovid*s Canis Gallicus. 
in Met. lib. i. and OratiWs Inconlulti Galli in b. i. 1. 194, both 
compared with Nemeiianus. •— ** Lib. xiv. E. aoo, . ** Cyne- 
geticon p. 123. London 1699. ** 1. i* —* Ibid. Cam- 

'dm p. 190 has Rrangely s^plied this paifage to our preient 
ga2e-boiind. The mere reading of the words is (iifficient to 
diew the ^dfenei^ of the ^plkatian.-^** And the way of himt- 
ing even the &>x in the eighdi century was only by un-earthing 
it. Ailueicant pueri (lays Aleuinus)—noon vulpium Ibdere ca- 
vemasy non leporom iugaces ^eqni curiusy Malmefimiy f. 13.-*- 
*• Aubrey’s MC in the Mti&uxn Oxford..—*’ P*. P. 123. 

—B. i. 1.370. 
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CHAP. X. 

L 


I N the whole circle of intelle^bnai cotertjgnments, few parti- 
cuiars cstrry io agreeable an appearance to the curious mind 
as the hiilory of hiunan manners. And that lower Q>ecie3 of pa* 
triotilfixir which ihoots up inftio^tivelj in eveiy bre^ makes k 
particularly pleafing to view our own national manners genuine 
as they rife in the pages of our national records, and to fee 
faithfully reprefented in the mirror of hiRory thofe accidental 
combinations of ideas or thofe rational modes of opinion which 
prevailed in the menre di^nt ages of our fathers. Nor is this 
f'atisfa6:ion confined merely to their fiiblimer exertions of the un- 
derflandingy their theories of political fcience or titeir principles 
of literary tafte. It is even better felt on the furvey of their lit¬ 
tle fafhions and fancies in the more charadlerizing fceiies of lower 
life, in the faithful exhibition of their private manners, and in 
the. authentic detail of their domeflic ceconomy. 

The provifion for the table among the primitive Britons was 
taken chiefly from* their herds of kiiie, their docks of iheep, 
their deer, and their hogs *. Their droves of the laif mufl have 
undoubtedly furnifhed them, as tlieir brethren the Gauls and the 
Spaniards were a<a:ually jfurnlfhed with a great variety of 
dtflies. The Gauls produced the largcif and the bed*hog-meat 
that was brought into Italy *. And the northeily Gauls in par¬ 
ticular Tupplied the whole coinpafs of Rome and the greatcfl 
part of Italy in the days of Auguftus witlr gammons, hogs-pud- 
tlings, faufages, anh hams^. And to thefe tlie Britons muft 
have added Ibme others of tKe i(land beads and feveral of the 
• • * • Ifland 
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tiland birds. The former (hall be fpecified hereafter/ The lat¬ 
ter muft have been the duck, the teal, the widgeon, the wiidgooie, 
and the fwan; the woodcock, the quail, the heathcock or groufe, 
and the fnipe ; the lark, the quoift or ftock-dove, and others. 
Thcfc are all natives of the ifland, as either the appellations of 
them in the Britifli language or the mention of them in the Bri- 
tiih poems of Offian' evidently Ihcw; and none of thefc appear 
to have been prohibited, a^ fome certainly were, by accidental 
cuftoms or religious obligations. And the Britiih Cheneros or 
wildgoole was acluaily ellcemed a great dainty in the reign of 
A’crpafiaiv and was^preferred by the Britons for the tabic to>moA 
of the other animals in the iilaud \ v* 

But this bill of the Britilh fare was greatly enlarged by the 
Roman$>. The intimate conne< 9 :ion of the Britiih with*the Ro¬ 
man reiidcuts, and their faithful imitation pf the Roman man¬ 
ners, muil have naturally idifibivcd the obligations which the 
mere influence of accidental opinions had prelcribed to the Bri- 
tiih tables. The declenflon of the druidical religion, and the 
neccflarily preceding relaxation of its pradlical rigours, mufl; have 
naturally uatwillcd the bonds which the mere prejudices of na¬ 
tional religion had impofed npon the Britifli palates. Gecfe 
hares and poultry were no more prohibited to be * eateti. The 
Britifli hen now flrfl: began to be fattened, and tlie Britifli cock 
now firft began to be caftrated* The pradicc of "cramming the 
hen was originally tried at Delos, and was prohibited by a Jiaw 
qt Rome a little before the third Puruc warBut to dam up 
the current of luxury in one channel frequently ferVes only to 
make it dire£liy break out into another. Hens were crammed 
no longer: but both hens and cockreJs were fettened, as they 
are ftill fattened amongft: ourfelves, with food fteeped in milk, 
and were even tendered more agreeable to !>hte palate than the 
former *. And the method of fattening tshe cook by the ad of 
caftration feerfis to Iiave been entirely a Roman inveptibn^ and 
was ceitainly introduced into Britain by the Romans, the un- 
happy vidim of barbarous luxury being ftill denominated among 
us by his Roman appellation pf dapo or Capons - 


* ‘Kor 
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Nor. were the prohibitiotis of the Britons conhned entirely to 
hares geefe and poultry. They extended equally to all the 
hnny tribes that inhabited their rivers and frequented their 
ihores And thelc were now equally as the others laid open 
to the wafte of hungea and the ravages of luxury. Beneath die 
flielter of this prohibition the fifties had lytlierto continued for 
ages in peace, negle^Sied and unknown, and had multiplied into 
infinite numbers They were now firft: purfued into their 
watery clement, and now firft received their particular appella¬ 
tions. Hence the daft of our fifties is fb remarkably difLnguifh- 
ed above the other ranks of our animals hy the much greater 
frequency df Roipan-Britifti denominations among them. The 
Minimus or Minnow, the Gobio or Gudgeon, the^Trutta or 
Trout, !ind the Perea or Pearch, the Conger or Conger, the Barbu- 
lus or Barbel, the Abramis or Breani^ the Carpio or Carp, the 
Mullus or Mullet, and the reft, were nOw diflodged from their 
antient feats in the* ruflij^, channels and the hqjlow banks of 
oUr riv’erb. The Thynnus or Tunny, the Solea or Sole, the 
Sal mo or Salmon, and the Raia or Ray, the Cochlea or Cockle, 
the Mu feu! us or Mufcle, and the Oftreum or Oyfter were now 
taken from their primaeval haunts upon our beaches and our 
fhoals., And both now made their appearance upon our tables. 
'Phe Britifti oyfter was defervedly famous among the Romans, 
and w as even* as early as the reign of Vcfpafian thouglit wor¬ 
thy to be carried into Italy The beft were then gathered 
from the fliore of Kent, w’^ere then denominated the Oyfters of 
Uutupis, and ivere of the fame Ipccics pretty certainly, and ivere 
probably colledcd from the fame places as the prefeiit low-priced 
ovrters of Milton and Feverftiam •And the, Romans firft 
taught us tlie art of fattening our oyfters in artificial beds and 
of feeding our fifhes in artificial ponds ; the feeding-pits of the 
former being firft invented about ninety years before Chrift and 
firft conftrutftcd upon the ftiorc of Baiie, and ftrg^ refervoirs 
being immediately qiade by others for the latter 

But the Romans increafed tlje variety of the Britifti proviiions, 
not onlv by the tntrodu<ftioii of many prohibited animals to the 
• ■ • table. 
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table, but alfo by the importation of many foreign animals into 
the ifland. Thcfe were rabbits, pheafants, cuckows, and pigeons^ 
partridges, plovers, turtles, and peacocks. The perdix, pctris, 
paitri%, or partridge, the pluvialis or plover, the turtur, tyrtyr, 
or turtle, and the pavo, peav, or pea,* all iufficietitly declare 
their origin in their, names. The peacock was a di(h of confi- 
derabie repute among the Romans, but was drft placed upon the 
table by Hortenfius the Orator about feventy years be6>re Chrift 
and in a fupper which he gave to the lacerdotal college **. The 
rabbit was originally a native of Spain and its adjoining iflands, 
and began to be brought into Italy in the days of Augnihus 
It was denominated Cuniculus from its burrQw bjTthc Homans 
in Spain, and received therefore the appellation of Kunigl and 
•ConiR among the Bretoons, of Kuningen among die Wftldi, and 
ofKynin and Kuinin among the Irilh ThecudeowjuR fledged 
was reckoned by the Romans of the drR century to excel every 
other fpecics. of birds in the £ne,ta£b of its flefhAnd 
its Roman name of Coccyx or Cuckow very evidently'fhcws it 
to have been brought by the Romans into Britsun. The do- 
melHc pigeon was once^ually a ftranger to Aiia and to Britain 
and bei^aks iufBcientiy its introducers into the latter by the 
name of Klommen''which it bears in the Welch, of Kylobman 
audKolom inthcCornilh, andofKulmorKolmintheArmoricand 
thelriih. And thePhafiana or pheafant was originaSlly derived from 
the banks of the Phaiis in Colchosv was carried over into Italy 
before Agricola*s proconfulate in Britain ***, and aj^ars plainly 
'from its* prefent appellation to have been brought into Britain 
by the Romans. 


" Caefar p. Rp.—* Varro de re Ruftica lib. ii. c. 4. and Strabo 
T* 293*— ^ V^arfo ibid<~-* Strabo ibid.—~’P. 58 and i4^.«voi. 1 . 
and p. 223 Vol. 11 .—* Pliny lib. x. c, 22.—^ Pliny lib. x. c. 50. 
—• Ibid.—® Martial lib. xiii. E, 65 and 64. and Columella p. 634. 
Ge/hcr.—And the Romans had hen-coops. They were firR in¬ 
vented in Italy, and were very common in the days.of Agrieola: 

* I * Pliny 
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Plmy ltj>. X. c. 21. See two antient reprefentations of a Romau 
hen«pen in Montfaucon*s Ant.*£xpL tom. ii. plates 63. N" 3.an4 
64. N® I.— EHo p. 12So.—^‘* Ibid.—“ Pliny lib. ix, c. 54.-— 
** Jii venal’s foorth Sat. and fee Camden p. 236.—** Pliny c. 54. 
Jib. ix.—'* Pliny lib. x.»c. 20.—** Varro lib. iii. c. 12.—Pliny 
c. 55. lib. viii.—Pliny lib. x.c. 9—’’C. ^9. Ub, x.—“ Pliny 
lib. X. c. 48, and lib. xix. c. 4. 


II. 


w 

AS the general face of the ifltuid was everywhere tufted with 
large wbods at this period *, fb Ibmc particular diilrids were co¬ 
vered with immenfe forefts. Three of tbefc were diftinguiCbed 
over the reft by the wild extenhvenefs of their rat^e. One of 
them was in Scotland, and«lined all the hills in the central re¬ 
gions of the Highlands ‘. Another was the great foreft of the 
Coritani, which contained ieveral to^vns and the feats of a whole 
nation within it, and which flraggled over the five whole coun¬ 
ties of Lincoln Nottingham Derby Leicefter and Rutland, and 
even fuch parts of Noithamptooihire as lie* to the nortli of the 
Nen *. But the third was ftili larger than either, and fwept 
actofs the fbutb of the ifland for an hundred and fifty miles to¬ 
gether, ranging even from Kent into Somerfetfhire *. Thefe ne- 
cefTaiily remained the fecure harbours and the great mirferies of 
the many wild beafts which were then produced in the country. 
And from thefe the Icfier woods and the more diminutive fo- 
refls of the kingdom muR have been perpetually replenhhed 
with a new recruit of beafts. In this appearance pf Britain, 
the ipirit of hunting which a^uated the primaeval Britons would 
undoubtedly be kept alive in the Roman by *the nearly equal 
frequency of the game in the woods, and by tl*c nearly equal 
netiffity of preventing its incrcafe upon them. And the bcafts 
which roamed in the Britifh ifoods and were c^aced by the Bri- 
tifh huntese weit thefe, 

X X , * Branching 
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Branching horns of a moil extraordinary fize have be^n difcok- 
vercd frequently in feveral parts of England and Ireland; and 
(bme of tliem were ftill fiftened to the heads of their owners 
The dheovery of tlicm equally in Ireland and in England, and 
the great frequency of the difeovery in both, fliew the original 
proprietors to have .been certainly natives of Britain. I'hc horns 
have been fuppolcd by Jbme, «ind they arc averted by the tra¬ 
dition of Ireland, to be artijally the horns of an elk. But as 
that animal appears plainly from it i Latin appellation of Alee 
or Elk aijfiongus to luuc never, been a native of Britain, fo aie 
its horns at once# very different in figure and much inferior in 
fize to thefe. The horns appear plainly to be .the relicks of deer, 
and are undoubtedly therefore the antlers of a large flout breed of 
Our Britifh deer. The breed muft have been uncdtrimonly 
laige. Several of the horns were fb cnormoufly tall, that the 
feireflr antlers of our prefent deer would appear as infignificanf 
iti the comp^rifon with theto as tlie young fhoots of a £wn 
compared with the beams of a buck. Some of the horns branch¬ 
ed out to fb eiKjrmous a width, that the tip of the one was nearly 
eleven feet difbnt from the tip of the other The breed is 
now iofi in Britain and in Europe. But as it illil ieems to fub- 
lift in the Moofe 6f America, fo it feems to have be^n origi¬ 
nally frequent in the north of Germany ; the hoi-m of the moofe 
and the antlers difeovered in the Britifh itles being nearly of 
tkci fame Ra^dard % and the American'Moofe and the Scythian 
TaranduS'being deferibed by the natural ids exa(dly in the fame 
manner., The body of the former is faid by the mod circum- 
daiitiai dejferibers of the Moofe to be about the fize of a bull, 
and the body^of the latter is declared by the oije only deferiber 
of thoTarandus to be about the bignefs of an ox. The former 
is aderte^ to have a neck refembling a dag^s, and the latter a 
head greater than a dag*s and not unlike it. And both arf men¬ 
tioned to havi^ large branching horns, cloven hoofs, anti (hzggy 
hides *. Thefe mud have been denominated by the Britons 
Seghs, Oxen, or Savage Deer, as Segh afhially iignifies an ox at 
prefent, and as in an old Irifh gloflary it is interpreted a Savage • 
' * Deer.. 
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Deer*. •And thefe a^hially continued in Ireland to the twelfth 
century, being evidently dclcribed by an author the cotetnpo^ 
rary of Henry the Second among the wild bcafts of the iiland, 
as Rags little calculated for flight bccaufe of their eKtrcme bul- ♦ 
kinefs, rather low in ftaturc, but greatly (uperior to all others * 
in the largcnefs of their heads and tlic dignity of their antlers \ 
Thcfc however muft have been only a peculiar Ipecics of our • 
ifland deer. The common race muft have been the large red deer, 
which have horns much greater than our prefent bucks, arc ftill 
found wild in our own forefl of Rowland and in feveral other 
parts of Britain, and formerly abounded in all Air woods.* And the* 
latter was Imntcd hy the Britons in all probability with that big< 
bold doj» which cxifts only in Ireland at prefent, and which is 
popularly denominated the Irilh wolf-dog. The buck-hound 
of the Britons, like the dog of Ireland, was grey-coloured, long- 
bodied, and well-fccnted, a«5tive enough to run down and ftrong 
enough‘to mafter a Britifll flag*. But very di^rent muft 
have been the original game of the Manchefter hound. The un¬ 
common length of its body and the conliderable ftrength of its 
jaws are both evidently ufelefs in its prefent courfes after the 
hare. And the heavy bulkinefs of its fram^ and the confequent 
ftownefs of its motions muft have equally difqualified it for the 
chacc of the flag. And as the race has been long dwindling at 
Manchefter, fo from the great ncgled and the gradual extinc¬ 
tion of it in the fbuth it appears to have been there equally 
dwindling for ages, and in all probability before the ftrain was 
introduced into Manchefter. Large therefore and flo^ as the 
dog* is at prefent, it muft have been once confiderably larger and 
proportionably llower. The fize of tlic dog has Seen .ftu^ioufly 
diminifhed at Manchefter in order to increafe its fjxSgid. And 
in this view of the hound, cnormoufly tall and long, and un¬ 
commonly heavy and flow, we can find only one fpecies of 
game that is properly adapted to it. The boar tlie'wolf and the 
are all evidently too fleet for its motions. Its genuine ob- 
muft have been fbme anitAal that was at*lcaft as heavy as 
• • X X 2 • itfelf 
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It&if and u k»A as flow* And that could have been only tlie 
Britifli Segh or Mooile* In this and only in this deflgnauon of 
tho dogt all his remarkable qualities are propeHy eomhined toge> 
ther, aod have all of them Aeir proper obj^* The great bulk 
of the game required a proportionate in the hunter, as the 
flrength of the one tnvfthave l>een in iome meafure correfpond* 
ent to the flrength of the other. The formidable armoury 
which the fegh carried about him in the fpreading branches of 
his pointed antlers required the l^h-dog at once to be animated 
with a very confiderable degree of reiolutlon for the attack, and 
to be futnKhed whh & 8 rp Arong flmgs for the hqld* And as 
the flowne& of pace in the latter refuked from the fame caufc 
with and was therefore juflly adapted to die ilownefs, of pace 
in the flsnner^ lb was k jOafliciently compenfated to Hie latter by 
the exhilarating thunder of its mouth and the fuie fcnfibility of 
ks ooie. 

The wolf» which is nothing more perhaps than a wilder ipc- 
cics of dogs and is therefore denominated Madre Allatdh or the 
wild dog by the ki(h to the prefent day, is well known to have 
been harboured in England for ages after this period, aftually 
continued in Scotland to the commencement of the laft century, 
and abfblutely remained in IVeland to the prefent*. The boar is 
equally known to have been an inhabitant of our woods, is repre* 
iibnted on a coin of Cunobeline beneath the (hade of a tree, is 
particularly celebrated^ in a Roman»Bnti(h inicriptloii, and re¬ 
mained witli us feveral centuries after the wolf**. But our 
woods alfb bred a number of wild bulls at this period. Tlie 
common cattle of theifland muft have freqifently run wild along 
our heaths and forefts, and have naturally a tendency to a lift 
of (kv%e liberty at prefent. The domeftic cattle of Europe now 
range wildly in herds along the grafly levels of Patagonia. And.> 
ihe wild cows wild bulls of the i^od continued very frequent 
among us in tfie fourth century, and remained even nine or ten. 
c«nttti>es afterward **. Theft were eiiormopfly lai^gc and bulky,, 
alls'.o^UbWhite ux their appc^ar^ce, all briftled with thick 

manes 
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snimfts like lfoD 8 « and dinoilr ais lieit« and as iavage as they 
Nor wero dide tkie ^aly ild|«blta«ts of our woods. We had aiib a 
numerous based of bears ki the iflaod* The hills of Por(Mg;il» the 
mountains of Spaing and the Ibreftsof Britain^ all equally produced 
a variety of bears at Ithis period Theie continued in the 
north of England as late as the eighth century. Thefe.conti* 
nued in the fisuth of Eiigland as late as the Conqueft* When 
any one, lays the Penitgattal of ardlihiKhop ftrikcs a 

wild bead wkh an arrow and it dcapes and is fi^uud dead three 
days afterwards, if an hound a wolf a fox or a bear or any 
other wild J^eaft hath began to ^d upon ft, let no>Chriftiaa 
touch k. The town of N^wich, lays Doomfday, in the time of 
tlieCpi^^dSbr ftimifhed aiimnUy one bear to the king and hx dogs 
for the baiting of it And all thsk inhabitants of our extei^ve 
woodlands muft have been chaced by the dogs which ftiU con¬ 
tinue remarkable among us, and which ftill point out the ori^ 
ginal nature of their game <n their prclent appellations of Bear- 
dogs Bull-dogs and Woiftdogs. 

Ail animals were in a great degree probably civilizetl at the 
sera of their relealc from the ark, and iomc of them were car¬ 
ried equally tame by the firft colonies of tlys Noachidae into the 
weft, and were wafted in tlie fame veft’cls with their mafters 
into the iftands of Britain. There multiplying in conlldcrable 
numbers and roving jnto' the woods for food, they were no 
longer daily converf^t with man or fubjeft to the uniform re- 
ftraints of authority, and in the courfe of two or three genera¬ 
tions funk abfoiutely into the nature of favages. Such was pro¬ 
bably the cafo, as the confinement in the ark for moeo than a 
year muft necfeflSirily have tamed in *fome degree the wilder 
heafts and muft have civilized in a great degree tbe ^ntler. 
Such was more probably the cafe, as this explains that great 
difficltlfy in natural hiftory which is explainable ppoii no other 
principle, the tranfportation of favage animals ftom the con- 
tinent into diftant iflands. And fuch was pretty oertaioly the 
cafe, as we know even the «moft dvilked of all our domeftic 
animals,, our horfos, ouedo^ and our kine, to Itjiave been traaf-- 

• ported < 
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ported into America, and there in this manner and iiv a ihoit 
period to have gradually fallen aivay from their i^rmer difpofi* 
tions, and to have become as wild and as favageas moll of thofe 
which are peculiarly denominated wild bcafts, 

Thefe beafls mull have been now caught for faod and haked 
for diverfion by the Roman Britons. The bear was even tranf* 
ported into Italy, was hunted publicly in the Roman {hew's, 
and flirnllhed great diverfion to the Roman people And the 
bull the bear the boar and the wolf muft have been all equally 
baited by the Romans in Britain and by their imitators the Ro¬ 
man Britons. The baitings of wild animals were the fs^yourite fpec- 
taclcs among the Romans, and the baitings ofi the bull and the 
bear arc ftill the fiivourite diverfions of our dogs and ou.r popu¬ 
lace. And as amphitheaters were conftruded of fquared ilone and 
in a magnificent ftyle for thefe exhibitions at Rome, fb were 
others ere< 5 led within the illand in an humbler flile of architec¬ 
ture and of the humbler materials of clay, chalk, gravel, and 
turf. Such arc the great amphitheaters at Silchefler in 
Hampfhire and Dorcheflcr in Dorictfliirc, once afccnding in 
feveral rows of feats, and feill extending an arena of nearly two 
Jmndred yards in circumference **. 

But the plealures of the chacc were not the only rccrcallons of 
the primeval Britons in the field. With a fondi\efs for the cx- 
creife of hunting they had a tafee for the kindred diverfion of 
hawking. And every chieftain among them maintained a con- 
iiderable number of heavogs, heauogs, or hawks for .the fport. 
This appears decifivcly from a curious paifege in the poems of 
Ofiian, in which a peace is endeavoured to be gained by .the 
profier of an hundred m*anaged fleeds, an hundred foreign cap¬ 
tives, and,** an hundred hawks with fluttering wing that fly acrofs 
the Iky *’.** The diverfion of hawking was fcarcely known even 
by relation tq tfle Romans of Vefpafian*s days. In Thracis 
parte fuper Amphipolina, fays Pliny, homines atque accipitres Ibcic- 
tate qu^dam aucupantur: hi ex fylvis et harundiDetis excitant 
aves, illi fuper-velantes deprimunt; rurfiis captas aucupes divi- 
dunt cum lis. . Traditum eil,* miflas in fublime fibi cjteipere^s; 

ct 
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et ciim tempus i\t capturae clangore ac voIat{^s genere liivitaie ad 
occaiionem But the diver^on appears to have been intro* 
duced among them immediately afterwards The I'hraciaiis 
and tke Britons w 6 re once the only followers of the fport 
Among the former the /ecreation was purfued only by a particu¬ 
lar diftrift of the country Among the latter it feems to ha\ e 
been univerfajly prolecuted by the chiefs, and appears to ha\ e 
been followed with fpirit; as we find one of the moft noitlierly 
chiefs, the private head of a family, and an inhabitant of a 
country ill adapted for the cxcrcife becaufc of Its nunierou hills, 
offering no lefs than one hundred hawks to the cneniy.^ And aj. 
the Romans*adopted probably from the Briton^ their own ufe of 
the hawk, lb they mufl have greatly improved the divtilion of 
the Britons by the introduction of fpanlels into the ifland. So 
improved it appears among the Romah*Biitons of the fixth cen¬ 
tury. Gildas in a very curious palTage of his Epiftle fpeaks of 
Maglocunus on his relinquifhing the Iphere of ambition and 
taking fefuge in a monaftery, and poetically compares him to a 
dove that fwiftly cleaves the air at the noify approach of the 
dogs, and with various turns and windings haftily takes her flight 
from the deftruCtive talons of the hawk And fo improved 
if remained the favourite recreation of our Britifh gentlemen 
beyond the middle of the laft century, even till the predominaiit 
fpirit of inclofore and tlie fabrication of light fowling-pieces 
banifhed it very recently from the kingdom 

Such were the manly military recreations of our Britifh an- 
ceflors. Such the Romans found among them, and added three 
others to them. 

'f'he hare mufl have' been never hunted in Britain before the 
conquefts of the Romjins. Previoufly to tliofe conquelb, and 
for fome time alTuredly after them, rfic hare was a beaft of au¬ 
gury ^naong the Btitons But as the Britilli peculiarities of 
opinion were worn away by their .commerce witR,thu Romans, 
it loft its importance in the fdence of augury, and became as 
much expofed to danger in Britain as its brethren were on the 
continent. .This muft neceflarily .have been the cafe with the 
* * hare.. 
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hare. This appears to have been. a6lually the cafe froiA the re* 
preientations of liare-hunting which are made oil levdrai of the 
Homan'Britiili remains among us 

When the Homans introduced the rabbet into Italy^ they ili» 
tioduced the cuHom of hunting it with ferrets**. Whcfi the 
Romans imported the fame animal into Britain) they knported 
the fame cuflom with it. The great realbn for the Roitiafi iii- 
trodu£lion of the former animal into both was the great pleafure 
which they took in hunting it with the latter And tlie BrU 
toiiL* adopted what the Homans pra<!3jfed; and have tranfmifted 
to Uo, tlicir fuccefibrs of the prefent days, the Rofnan-%>anifh 
hunt and the Roman-Spanifh name of the anifl^al erfiployed in it; 
denominating the Viverra in the Welch dialect Guivaer and in 
the Irifh Fircad or Ferret. ^ * 

And with both thefe the Romans muH have brought in the 
equally remaining diveiiion of cock-fighting. This is a recrea¬ 
tion which has been wildly fuppoled to be the native production 
of the Britifh genius. This is a recreation which was known 
to many of the antients and was introduced by the Romans. In 
the firft century a grand cocking was held every year in the city 
of Pergamus, cocks (according to the hiflorian*s expreffion) 
ing there matched as gladiators and exliibited as a fpeCtacle 
And cock-matchcs were very common with the Greeks and not 
uncommon with the Homans in the third **. They even laid 
confiderable wagers on the ifliie of their battles **. In both cen¬ 
turies the breeds of cocks that were producuid in the iHand of 
RhovieS) *about Tanagra in BOedtia, at Chalcis in Eubeea, and in 
the kingdom of Media, were fuperior in reputation td all others 
for their fpirk and refolntion in the fight **• And the tincotnmon 
bravely which has always diHlngmlhed the breed of our Britifh 
cocks would fbon indtlce the Rofto^s, eVdr fblid as they were of 
barbarous divetllons, to train them up the to difeSt their 
blindly flaming couregb againH theit bfeUireii, and to arm them 
with guaiuvs, gaffs, gaffies, xft kttwes. «Thefe forti of exhi¬ 
bitions were lef& barbatdus ih t^elhr flatore than their etecrabie 
Ihcws of gladiators, ahd Were ntearfy the fame kicthe feale of 
^ * Ruma- 
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hunianity as their baititigs of thp wolf the bull the bear and the 
boar. And as ibme of the cities in Britain conArufted large 
amphitheaters Jbr the, latter, ib others of them would naturaUy 
.ere^ leiTer amphitheater^ iot the former. One at leaft appears 
have beesi adually ere<£itcd, and many more were alTuredly con* 
Aru^ted in various parts of the kingdom. Such was plainfy the 
little circle of gravel and fand, the carcaie of a caftrenfian amphi¬ 
theater, as Dr. Stukeley calls it, which tradition points out as 
ibmething remarkable, and which lies remarkably placed upon 
a rounded •emmehee, dire<fily fronting the eye as wejgo from 
Sandwich to Richborough Caflle, and looking down upon the 
large original harbour of the Roman navy, the flat marlhy level 
of Sandwich at prefent. Evidently too finall to have been con- 
flruded for the greater exhibitions, it muft as evidently have 
been conftru£ted for the lefler. Confidered Iblcly by itfelf, con* 
fidered comparatively with the flmilar conftru< 9 :ions, it caxi have 
l^een only a Roman cockpit. It is not half lb large as the am¬ 
phitheaters of Silchefter juid Dorchefter, though tliefe towns 
were merely the capitals of (ingle tribes and ftipendiary, and 
Rutupse was adlually the metropolis of Britannia Prima and 
a colony.. The arena at Dorchefler and at Stlchefler, as 1 have 
remarked before, is almofl two hundred yards in circumference. 
And the arena Richborough appears to the eye to be only 
about flxty or feventy in the fweep 


' Strabo p. 305.—Richard p. 32, and Ptolemy, and b, f. ch. xii. 
f. 2.—* Richard p. 26.—’ Richard p. 18. This wood, denomi¬ 
nated Andred, wtis many ages afterwards an hundrdtl and twen^ 
miles in length and thirty miles in breadth, commencing flrom 
the weflern boundary of Kent and running directly eaft. See 
Saxon’Chronicle A. D. 893. and Richard p. i8* Anterida.— 
^ Phil. Tranf. N”" 227 (2), and Leigh’s Lancalhlm b. I. p. 62, 
and Ware’s A ntiquitibs Harri'>’s edit. p. 168.— ’Pliny lib. viii. 
c. 34, PhiJ. Tranf. N® 368 (1)/ and Smith’s Cdtk vol. I. p. 139. 
—^ lAiuyd under the woid. And the horn of a rain deer, md 
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by Leigh m Nat, llifl, p. 84. to bo found under a Roman 
altar at Chcflcr, wa5> moil probably the horn of a moofe.— 

' The paffage lias been aftonifhingly overlooked by all our wri¬ 
ters. It is very curious and runs thus, Ctrvos prai' nimia pingue- 
dine minus fugeic piaivalentes, quantoque minorcs funt corporis 
quantitate, tanto pileccllentiu'-' effciuntur capitis 6 c cornuum dig- 
nitate (Topographia Iliberniae per Giraldum p. 709 Camden).— 
* Oflian p. 4, 81, vol. I, and p. 110 vol. 11 .— Cvimdcn c. 1279 
and 1312 wolves «iic fiiid to icmain in Iicland at piclcnt. But it 
is a miftake: fceWarc’b Antiq. Harris p, 165. and Sm-ith’s Kcriy 
p. 173— Pegge’s Coins N“ i. clafs 2. And oum Roman altar 
difcoveicd near Stanhope in the biflioprick of Durham about 1749 

was this fignal inlcriptiou, Silvaiio invi<flo iacrum.ob 

Aprum exiniix formac captum quern multi antecefloic'^ ejus prsdari 

non potuerunt. .—** Claudian dc Laud. Stil. lib. v.&c. 

— ** Camden p. 702 and 708, {peaking from Ibmc antient ac¬ 
counts which I have not fccn.— Claudian de Laud. Stil. 
lib. V, and Martial de Spedt. E. 7. — Egbricht’s Penitential^ 
drawn up about 750, p. 138. vol. I. Concilia Mag. Brit. 6 c(,» 
Wilkins, and p. 777. Gale vol. I. from Doomiday.— And 
bears appear in Normandy nearly to the conqucR of England : 
fee Gemetiecniis p. 667. Camden.— ** Pliny lib, viii. c. 36, and 
Camden p. 701.— '® Itin. Cur. p, 155 and 17c, *and Phil. Tranl. 
1748 p. 603.— Oflian vol. I. p, 115.— '* Lib. x. c. 8 —Mar¬ 
tial lib. xiv. E. 216. See alfo Oppian’s Cynegcticks lib. i.— 
Pliny, lib. x. c. 8. — Tete, ac fi, Jifldulo canum lapfu aerem 
valide fccantem, facvofque rapidi harpagoncs acetpitris (inuofis 
flexibus vitaptem,—rapuifti— columbam (p. 20. Gale).—In ma¬ 
xim^ Bibliotheca patrum tom. xiii. p. 85. Ep. 40. of Boniface, 
Ethclbert, king of Kent in the days of Ethelbald his brother 
king of Engiaiad, defircs Boniface archbifhop of Mentz to fend 
him a bracQ,‘'of falcons that were bold and taught enough to fly 
at cranes and bring them to the ground, as there were very few fuch 
in Kent. And in Malmclbury f. 27 we fee Athclftan requiring 
of the Welch Volucres quj3 aliarum avium pned^jm per inane 
venari nofccicnt.—Sc« a further account of hawking in Spel- 
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man’s Gloll'riry (Acceptor), who was ignorant of the true origi¬ 
nal of the divcihon. And fed Howcl Dha’s Laws lib. i. c. 15. 
&r., where hawking appears to have been a favourite tmufe- 
ment among the Britons of Wales in the tenth century.—Dio 
p. 1006. — Battelcy’s Antlq, Rutiip, p. 84. See al(b Diop, 
1010.— ” Pliny lib. viii. c. 55.— Pliny lib. x. c. 21.—Co¬ 
lumella (Gefncr) p. 634 and 635.— *' Rixolarum avium lanife, 
cujus plcrumqiic totuni patrimonium, pignus aleae, viiHror Galli- 
naccus pudtes ablluJit (Columella p. 635.)—Pliny lib. c. 21. 
and Columella p. 634 and 635,— * Sec Itin. Cui. p. 119 and r 56, 


III. 

The face of the Siftuntian empire muft have exhibited nearly 
the fame fylvan appearance as the general face of the iiland. It 
w as in mod: places tufted wfth woods, and it was hi njany over- 
fpread with forefts. The fix woods which originally encircled 
the fix fortrefles of the primaeval Britons now fpread at a gieater 
diftance about the regular towns which had been conftruQ:ed 
near them. And the fouthern divifion of the county contained 
no Icfs than five or fix very confiderable forefls within it. The 
foicffs of Pcndle Roflendalc and Blackburnc filled up nearly the 
whole circuit of Blackburnc hundred, Ipread over the now ragged 
fidcs of iliofe extended moors, capped the now naked crefls 
of thole numerous hilk, and fbftencd the wildly dreary alpe<D: of 
both The foreft of Horwich poficfleil ail the nortli-wefterly 
regilin of Salford hundred, croffed a j)art of Derby, and ex¬ 
tended into the* limits of Layland, and was as late as th^ four¬ 
teenth century no lelg than fixteen miles in circumferentc \ And 
the forefl of Derbyfliire was lb denominated ^iccaule it ranged 
over a Very confiderable portion of Dei by huncked, fhooting 
out, even in the middle of the thirteenth century, Yrom Sankvy- 
water on the caft toBickerftafF and Aughton on the north, the river 
Alt on the weft, and the brottd current of the Merfc} on the 
fouth * • 
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The leis extended fbrefl in the bofbm of which the Britiih 
Rl^cemoa oHginally bid out, and die Romaii«»Briti{h Man* v 
cunium teas ortginally erected, was ftill diflinguiflied by its pri* 
mitive appellation of Ardv^ Arden or the Great Wood, This 
appellation was naturally given it by the firft lettlers in the vi¬ 
cinity* of the parifh; And this appellation was as naturally re* 
tained fot it by the fucceeding generations of their dclcendants. 
The name, like many of the bme nature in the kingdom, and 
like the appellations of moft of the more remarkable objeds 
within it, the rivers, the fbreRs, and the towns, continued 
equally the fame through the revolutions of the Saxon the Da- 
niih and the Norman iettlements among us. ‘•And the name of 
Arden appears therefore upon the face of our records* even in 
the reign of Edward the firft, as the name of a coniiderable diftrid* 
ill the parifh; the boundaries of the prefent Clayton being de- 
foribed in our records as beginning from Hardene, paihiig along 
the margin Of Droylfoen, edging clofely to the ground of 
Sinderland, and terminating at the demeihe-Iands of Hardene 
again 

This Arden had now gradually receded on every iidc of Man- 
cunium, and had gpven up its more contiguous regions to the 
dominion of the fpade and the plough. But it muft Rill have 
curved about the town in a large amphitheater.of woods, and 
muft ftill have maintained its hereditary pofleffions over the 
greateft part of the parifh. It muft ftill have covered all the 
northern patts of the pariih, the gentle knolls of Chetwood and 
the little hills of Blakeley. The name of Blakeley is derived 
from the great woods w)iich, at the period of the Saxon eftablifti- 
ment .among lined the (loping (ides of the hills and ranged 
along the** narrow levels of the vallies through the whole com* 
pafs of the town^p^ip. The Saxon Bbac Black or Blake imports 
the deep glom of a coniiderable wood. Hence we* have fo 
many places diftmg;uHhed by this epithet in England, where no 
circumftatices of foil and xm peculiarities of water gave occaiion 
to it. 'Hence we have the vilbget of Blackbume and Bladcrode 
in our county,^ Blakeley-Hurft near Wigan, and our own Blake- 

1 ley 
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hyi nea» Mancheiler Aa 4 the woods of this Blakeley were 
even feven miles in cdrcutt alb late as the ^rteenth eentut;]^ *• 
On the eaftem ilde of the parilh, the (kme Arden remained many 
centuries afterward in the woods of Collyhurft and Nuthurft 
and in the thicket of Bradford, the laR being even in the reign 
of Edward tlte fecotid no kCs than a mile in circumference 7, 
In the foutherly regions of the pariBi it peculiarly retained the 
name of Arden for ages, as 1 have previouily ihewn, and was 
latterly broken into the woods that gave denomination to Open- 
Ihaw to Blackbrook and to Blackfbakes, into Aihton HurR atid 
Heaton Wood, and into the large thicket thit winded^long the 
bank of the Mcrfey, gave the denomination of Hard-cy or Hardy 
to a range of meadows upon it, and (as I Ihall foon (hew) af* 
forded a particular (helter for the wild beads in the adjoiuii^ 
didridt of Barlow ®. 

Thus was the pariih of Mancheder overfpread at this period 
with woods, and was at the* fame time Ikirted with other woods 
upon every fide, having the fored of Werneth on tlie acclivity 
of Ilollinwood and on the hills of Oldham to the ead. Dry- 
wood and Wedwood on the wed, and the Chcdiire Arden on 
the (buth. Within the parifh, no parts •feem to have been 
free from the native oaks bvit the uncultivated area and the ex¬ 
tended modes.* The latter were certainly the mofs of Failf* 
worth and afiuredly others. Tlie mols of FaillWorrh undoubtedly 
exided in the earlied period of the Roman refidence among us, 
as the road to Cambodunum puihes boldly acrois the breadth of 
k. And others mud have equally exided with it. lame 

phylical principles that genenited the ijiols of Faill'worth mud 
have equally generated others in the pariih. And all our modesv 
in the jud edimate of rcafon, mud be prefumed toliave been 
equally prior with the mofs of Failfworth tojthe iettlement of 
the Rbtfians «t Mancheder, except any of tlienr caix adduce a 
convincing proof to the contrary. But only one of them can. 
No traces of the plolv, the ridge and the furrow, have been dis¬ 
covered in any of them, as have plainly been ‘found in one of 
the Yock(hire.and many of tlie Irxih modes*, hi Ibme of the 

latter 
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latter have been dilcovered even the burnt ftump, large 
tree and the remains of a wattled hedge, the h^dge ftill {land¬ 
ing upon the ground under a depth of five or fix feet, and tlic 
cinders and alhes ftill lying upon the {lump at the depth of 
ten Nothing has been difeovered in any but one of our 
Mancunian moiles that even difiantly befpokc the previous rc- 
fidence of the Romans among us. And the watery wafie of 
Trafibrd mofs has been lately channelled from end to end by 
the Bridgwater canal, all our mofles are continually cut into 
for their turf, all of them have been for ages encroached upon 
by the plough, an^ nearly the whole circuit of Houghs and ab- 
lolutely the whole of Failfworth moflbs have been recently coii- 

^1Drted into cultivated lands. , 

• • 

Sometimes the light grey faml and the {Irong tenacious loam 
of a wooded dingle, or of Ibme wooded hollow upon the fide 
of an hill, accidentally received the waters of an obfiruded brook, 
or regularly (hank in the falling {h(fwers of the winter,, till rlic 
ticcs were unable to fuppprt themlclvcs upon the tpougy l()il. 
Sometimes the trees w'ere originally tin own or cut dow^n, as 
many of the trees in our Manchefter mofifes appear to have been 
actually cut down, #and originally obllruclcd the pafl’age of the 
%vaters. Thus that particular region of Failfworth niof> uhich 
was trav'crfed by the Roman road, and which was cvid<mtly the 
boggleil di{lrl<St of it, being now reduced nearer to the original 
level of the ground, has a confiderable defeent to it upon either 
fide; and the highefl region of Chatmofs about two centuries 
ago, upon an extraordinary difeharge of the fwelling waters, ap¬ 
peared to be a fair valley and to be watered with a little brook 
And laany mofics are lound upon riling grounds and upon the 
declining*fide of an hill. Every drain for the moillurc being 
thus gradually ^hoaked up, and the ground being conftantly 
Supplied with« recruit of ftagnated water, the prmcipJ^s Sf pu¬ 
trid vegetation would begin to with vigour, and a rank har- 
veft would overl'pread the face of the grounfi. 'rhis dying every 
year Snd being eVery year fucceoded with a frelh crop, a coat 
would gradually rile upon the furfacc, and the matted •mals 

would 
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• * 
would in a century form a confiderable cruft. This is found 

upon our moflbs two or three or four yards in thickncfs. And as the 
great body- of flagnated water was fed with regular fupplies ftom 
the original current additional influxes or both, the moft}' 
trad would gradually extend itfelf, defert the natural or artificial 
hollow in wliich it was originally formed, and ipicad over the 
neighbouring grounds. Thus the broad embrowned waftc of 
Chatmofs mufl have begun at firft in the hollow of a little val¬ 
ley, and mull: have afterwards ufurped upon all the loftier 
grounds Ground it ; a confidcrable region of k now lying higher 
than many parts o/the eoiitiguous country, and the center being 
ftill higher ihan the reft. In thefe efforts the imprilbned wa¬ 
ters htiv*c Ibmctimcs lb violently diftended the coat, that the 
texture of It has been broken, the country has been deluged with 
an inky torrent, and the cultivated fields have been overfpread 
with a deflruclive flime. Thus our own Hough’s jinofs, or as in 
peculiar eminence it was denominated among us The Mofs, burft: 
('ll New-ycai’s-day in 1633, l]iread a deep bed of filth over the 
neighbouring lands, and poifoned all the fifti in the neighbour¬ 
ing rivulets And, upon any long continuance of rain at pre- 
lint, tlxj cruft of Chatmofs is vifibly lifted*up by the heaving 
waters below, and even rifes fo confiderably as entirely to inter¬ 
cept Ibmc extended profpc£l:s acrofs it. Nor is the firmer gioimd 
of our fable moors any thing ehe in reality than ftich an extent 
ofmofty foil difeharged of its ftagnant waters, dried either by the 
accidental dU'crfion of the feeding rill, by the accidental or re¬ 
gular emiftion of its current, or by both, or having all its waters 
exhaufted and exhaled by the demands of the luxuriant harveft 
above. Thus upon the firm levels of Walkden an<J ICearfley 
moors have been found innumerable trees, firs, birches, quickens, 
and oultf, buried'within the black foil; and, evtn^four yards be¬ 
low the furface and dire£Hy under the foil, a long hink grafs has 
been difeovered' in plenty lying upon the natural mold. 

Thefe aftive principles muft pccefliirily have operated with more 
or Ic/s vigour from the beginning.* Thele active principles muft 
jieccftarily haveaded'with thegreateft vigour during the woodland 

• folitary 
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iblkary condition of the pariih before the coming of the ^om'ans 
into it. No other period of its hiftory could have given half 
luch.fcope to the wafteful pow^ as the original and the Bri- 
ti(h. The woods muft have been not a little contradted in their 
lizc, a town had been long planted in the center of them, and 
the reft of our Arden muft have been frequently traverfed by the 
inhabitants their flocks and their herds, at the period of the 
Saxon ravages in Lancalhire. And the woods muft have been 
much more contradled in their fize, the town that had been 
planted ill the center of them muft have lieen much more po¬ 
pulous, and the remains of our Arden muft havtf been much 
more frequently traverled by the inhabitants of it, at the later 
I'eriod of the Danilh ravages in Lancaftiire. 

Such was the aljpedl of our more immediate precindls during 
the period of the Roman reiidence among us, the fofter ground 
of many of pur vallics being conyerted into an impracticable 
ttiorafs, and the firmer ground of tlie hill and the plain being 
generally covered with woods. In thefe or the neighbouring 
woods of the county was bred nearly all that variety of wild 
beafts which I have fhewn to be the natives of Britain, the fegh- 
decr, the wolf, thb bull, and the boar. The large branching 
horns of the fegh have been found oftener in this than in any other 
county of the kingdom. One of them was dug ilp about feventy 
years ago at Larbrick near Prefton, having the entire head of the 
ftag and even the vertebrae of the neck adhering to it; a ftill 
larger wjis found a few years before in a moft at Meales, having 
equally the head adhering to it; and a third was fiftied out of 
the fea in 17/7 near Ciirtmel The wolf was once very Com¬ 
mon dn Northumberland in Yorkftiire and in Dcrbyftiire, has 
given the appellation of Wulf-crags to a long range of rocky 
precipices in ous foreft of Wicifdale, and within half a century 
before the QSnqueft was frequent in our fbreft of Rollendale **. 
The wild bull found an agreeable refidence in our Mancunian 
Arden, and even continued in one part of it, tlie extenftvc woods 
of Blakeley, as late as the fourteenth century ^nd the wild 
boar roved at* lij>erty over all the woods of the parifti Ibr* many 

. centuries 
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conturtes after the Kotmxk deparmre from the ftation, configt>e 4 
the*appdlation of Barlow or th^ Boar-gvotmd to a it» the 

iouth-wefterly region of the parifb» and yetaiiied k« primaeval 
abodes in the wilds of Blakeley to the commencement of tho 
fourteenth century§ucU worn the native l>eaft8 of our woods 
at this period. And with them our MaiKuaiau Ardeit ‘pro- 
duced a breed of hawks of herons and of eagles ”, The hawks 
were reclaimed by our Mancunian fathers from their wildncfs, ai^d 
taught to purfuc the feathered gome at the command and for the 
ufe of their mafters. And the beafts were rouzed by our Mancu- 
nian fathers from their dens, and were chaccd^to the iound of the 
horn along the ecchoing banks of the Irke the Irweil the Merfey 
or the Mcdlock. * 

• • 

* Monafticon v, L p. 658, and copy of Records in the Brithh 
Mufeum N® 2063, E. F* p. 176.—•* Kuerden fbho p. 278. and 
Spclman in Lcuca from Ingulphus.*—’ Kuerden folio p. 238.* 
* A recoi'd in Collins’s Pecrjfge vol. vii* edit. 2. p* 24.—’ See n 
iniftake therefore in Camden p. 616. concerning the etymology 
of Blackbume. The river of Blackburne has no more title 
than tlic Thames to the appellation of Black bccaufe of its wa¬ 
ters.—'^Kuerden Folio p. 278.—’ Ibid,—’' Records ibid,—^ Canv- 
den c. 850. and Mortimer’s Hulbandry Part II. p, 27,—Mor¬ 
timer’s Hufbandry Part 11 . p. 27,—“ Camden p. 611. and Le- 
land vol. vii. p, 41, The words of the latter are very remark¬ 
able ; In the very tope of Chawmoure [called before Chatcley 
More] where tlie mofle was the higheft and brake, is now a 
fayre playn valley as was in tymes paft, and a rill rennith in 
it, and pcccs of Imaull trees be foun^ in the botome of it, 
— ** IPs M. S. p. 26. And Lcland thus of Chatmofs; 
Cliatcley More a 6. mylcs in lengthe feme way braft*w;ithin a 
mile of Morlcy Haul, and deftroyed moche grq,wnd with moilb 
ther alfovlte, and deftroyed moche frelhe watar fiftftj theraboute; 
firft corruptyng with ftinkyng watar Glafbroke, and fo Glaf- 
brokc carried ftinkyng watar, and Merlcy corruj^tyd carried tlie 
roullyng moffc, parte to the Ihorcs of Wals^ paite of [to] tlie 

Z 2 - Me 
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JUe of Man^ and forne into Ireland (vol. vii. p. 41.)—” Leigh 
U i. p. 62 and 63. and b. lii. p. 184 and the plate, and Phil. 
Tranf. 1731 and 1732. p. 257.—-The horns dug up at Larbrick 
tvcre forty and forty-one inches ^nd a half in length, were feveii 
or eight inches lound) twenty-three inches and a^alf diftant 
i^om each other at the tips, but thirty-five about the middle, 
and had feveial branches iliooting out in different diredlions from 
them (fee the plate Tab. 5th in LeighJ. And tlic horns found 
SKt Mcales were even as large again (ibid. B. iii- p. 184). The 
brow-antlers in the latter were bigger than ulually the arm of a 
man is, the beams^were near two yards in height, and betwixt 
the two ©ppe^te tips of the horns, which was the fartheft di- 
ftance, were two yards likewife (ibid, B. 1 . p. 63). The former 
were loft and pliable when they were taken out of tlic eaith, 
but afterwards grew hard and firm (ibid. B. i. p. 62.)—** Sax. 
Chron. p, 113, Camden p. 58 and 420, and Monafticon p. 658. 
vol. i.L« md vol, vii. part I. p. 42. Hcarne.— Lcland 
ibid.—*' Kuerden Folio p% 274, and Lcland ibid. 


V. 


it. 


the modes of Roman civility gradually prevailed among 
Si'fluntians, more and ftill more of their free villains would 
Ijuially be induced to quit the baronial villas in the remoter 
jhbourhood of Mancuuium, and to fettle with their brethren 
the tbwn. And, in the peculiar circumftances of the Bri- 
|latcs, the current of the Romah manners muft have ntcef- 
?tea<fed in ita power expanded 4 n its courfc, as 

rolled down the three centuucS ^d a half of tl>e Roman rc- 
among them. The dim^iions of Mancunium mufl 
^i;|^efbre hav.e been enlarged bt i;b6 fucceffive acceffiona of in* 
fiiahitants add the progrcfiive pdclkions of buildings. To the 
one original ftreet which cxteuij^^along the road of the Ho¬ 
mans others muil have been annexed, and fliot 

out on the caff, the wefl^ w north. Four or fwe years 

.'v i. tvi T 
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ago was difcovcred a pavement near the fouth-wcflera extremity 
of tlie' area, extending mora than two yards in breadth, afid 
feemiug to tend nearly parallel with the original llreet, the 
line of the road toRibchcften t And this muft undoubtedly have 
communicated with it; by a crofs llreet. This a<Stually commii« 
nicafed with it by no lefs than three crofs ftreets. One tyas laid^ 
along the margin of the fofle, and the remains of it, a narrow 
caufeway about a yard in breadth, have been recently dug up 
for fevcral yards by the gardiner. Another wtis lately fouiid 
along the northern hedge of the fijft great garden; and a 
third about an equal diflance from both, remaining pnly about 
half a yard*in width. And five or fix years ago was-dilbovcre<l 
another pavement, iituated almoR as much to the caft as the 
fojmi?r» was to the weft of the principal ftreet, and lying three 
yards in breadth and three quarters of a yard in depth. This 
commenced near the northern hedge of the Caftle-lield and in 
the middle of the private gardens, ftrctched obliquely acrois 
that and the neighbouring garden, pointed lefs obliquely acrofs 
the neighbouiing lane, and evidently carried a direction towards 
AMpojton Foltl. And the three conneding ftrects on the weft 
of the Rihclicller ftreet rauft have been alTurcdly anfwered by 
thicc others on the eaft, and the town have been modelled Intcj, 
a figure* Ibmewhat (jbmpa£l and {^ariftt. The grew body of tfcw 
buildings muft have occupied-only fpaee which is now tahen ’ 

up with one great and feveral little gardens, which is bounded 
by the high bank, the ftationary folTe, Aldport lanc, and a U|||||| 
garden, and which contains about fevcii acres and a half i®P? 
tent. All this glound appears to be ftrikingly diftinguilhed 
the'large garden to the nortit of it byithc plainljj; fajftitiouj?JHBB 
turc of its foil and by the diiperlcd iittbblih of* 4 hdieiit 
along it. In the intervals formed by the interle^i^* 
ftrccts ibme vacant area was certainly laid out for a markel-plS^J 
Markets w'crc fiift introduced into Britain by the B&nans, apd are ^ 
therefore difBnguifticd by the Roman apppellation of Marchuads 
among the Welch, of Marehaijs among the Aymoricans, and of 
Margaidhs among the Iriih/^MaHls.et-placcs are exprefsiy declarM 

*• - ' * ‘ to 
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to Wvc been originally laid out in the ordinal towns of Lanca- 
(hire ^ And in the ilate of Lancaihire under the Romans, 
when there were pnly eight towns within ks ample dimenfions, 
and when thele were daij^ded at a diilauce over the face of the 
county, every town tnuft neefflarily hpvc had a naarket, and 
Manchefter muft Jiave been a market-town from the firft adual 
moment of its commencement,. But the flreets of Mancunium 
muft have been all of them narrow. The firft original ftreet being 
conftru(fted along the margin of the Roman the breadth 
of the latter muft have been adually the width of the former.. 
That I have previoufly mentioned to have been only about five 
yards in breadth. And the other ftreets of the town would 
certainly not be conftru£ted of a greater, woufd probably not be 
conftrufted of an equal breadth. The ftreets even of .Rome 
were wery narrow in general; and when Nero rebuilt the city 
after the dreadful confiagration in 64, many of the Romans com¬ 
plained of his conduct, alledging the ftreets to be unwarily 
widened and‘thc heat of the lun to be indifcreetly let in upon 
them^. And the ftreets of Silchefter have been mcafiired ])y the 
evident* tracka in the corn and by the evident foundations on the 
fides, and are fi:)und to iiave been generally feven or eight yards 
only in breadth ‘ Such therefore muft have been the ftrect^ of 
Mancunium, and the fame inconvenient narrowuefs has conti¬ 
nued nearly to prefent century in all the fiiblcquent ftreets of 
Manchefter. Thcfo were all ccitainly paved by the Roman 
Britons. *l'hc Romans, who frequently ipread a pavement of 
i^ones ov'cr the face of their Britifh mads, would certainly not 
negle^ to Ipread it, where it was much more requifite, on 
the ftreets qf the Brit 5 /h to^vns. ^Tilc firft and principal ftreet 
muft aflualiydiavcbccii paved ftomtlic beginning, astlie Roman 
ro^ was*^vod along the border^ of which the buildings of it 
extended. And* ali the fomnants of ftreets that have been dif- 
cov<ered witl^ the aita of tl»e were all regular ebudes of 
pavement. ^ ' 

Though the greets of Rome wore fo narmw, yet the buildings 
of Rome were icmarkabiy lofty.' They generally rofe fix fovcii 
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fhifc muft have fent a colony of her children to plant the eaftern 
fliore of Ireland*’, And the *Coriondii (I apprehend) were 
equally derived from the >Carnabij of Chefhire, the name being 
written either Carnabii, Corinavii, or Corion-dii, and the laft 
* appellation being exa<fl:ly the fame with the firft, and only Diu 
being fubflituted for Ab or Av 

Thus far the Britons had lived unmixed with the Bclgae in 
Ireland, now conlifted of feven tribes, and now poflerfed all the 
nortlicrn eaftern and central parts of the iiland. And thus in¬ 
habited qnly by the genuine Britons, the ifland naturally received 
an appellation additional to its original name.•This was not, like 
that, deduced merely from its pofttion with refped to Britain, 
but wa§ borrowed from the one common denomination of its 
pofleftbrs. This was the appellation of Inis-Fael or Inis-Fallin *% 
the ifland of the Fael, Facll-in, or Gauls. Tlie F, V, and W in 
the Celtic language are equivalent letters and Fael, Vael, and 
Wall ^1 equally exprefs the one denomination 0/ the Britons. 
T'hus among the Britons of Wales we have Cad-Fael-Hydr or 
Cad-Wal-adr, Hy-t'acl or Ho-Wel, and Di-ofna-Fael or Dyfh- 
Wall And the denomination of the Britons among their own 
tribes and in all the neighbouring nations was popularly Gall 
or Wall; Hence the Saxon Clironicle mentions frequently the 
troops under Hcngift and under iElla, loon after the commence¬ 
ment of the war with the Britons, to have routed the Wealas, 
Wylifhe, or Welch in Kent and in Suflex **. And hence the 
Britons of the Highlands denominate themfelves the Gaelic 01 
Gallic, and the Britons of Ireland entitle themfelves the Eirin- 
achf or Irifh Gaelic, even to the prefent period. This ap¬ 
pellation, which extended over all our iflands and over a con- 
fiderable portion of the continent, has been frequently explained 
by the critics both at home and abroad, but ftill litfs irid in its 
own Qpginal obfeurity. The genuine import of the word how- 
cver’feeems pretty obvious to an atteutive.minck. And I fliall 
endeavour to throw a ftrongcr light upon it. The Irifh and 
the Highlanders, as I have already remarked, Reciprocally deno¬ 
minate 
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the primitive Britoiis, as I have Ihewcd before. Andiucl^um* 
^crfiilly remained the hoales of the Mancunians below the recent 
'a?ra of the RefloratiorU Bricks as well as ftones however mull 
have been \\(6d in the foundations of the (Iru^lures and in the 
funnels of the chtmiiies. And the chimney is undoubtedly a 
ROinan addition to the Brki(h buildings ; the round hole in the 
roof of the Britifti houfc, iuch as wc ftill ’fee in the cabins of 
tlie Irilh and the hovels of the Scotch, yet continuing merely 
an opening in the cieling as the fire was yet kindled in tlie 
middle of the liall *, but being elegantly altered into a cupola- 
chimney by the Romans. And the Britifli names fora Caminus 
dt Chimney, the Welch Shimnae, the Cornifh Tlhimbla, the 
Armoric ^limilan and Sheminal, and the Irifh Shimilcan, arc 
all tlierefore deiivcd from the Roman language ”, 

The covering of the houfes in the north of Eujropc was uni- 
verlally made of long reeds about the period of the eic^^ion of 
Maiichcfter But the Romans mull have introduced into Ihi- 

t c 

tain the ufe of llramen or flraw for this purpofe. 'And the 
lioufes of Mancuuium mull have been generally roofed with a 
covering of it. Such was the general covering of the houfes in 
London within tliefe three centuries. Such was the general co- 
veiing of the- houfes in Manchefeer within tliefe two. But feme 
of the more rcfpe^lable ftru(S:ures njuft have been roofed with 
feindulav fhinglcs, or boards. Shihgles are tlae common roofing 
of the houfe§ in ail our American colonies. Shingles were the 
common loofing of the houfes amongft ourfelves in former ages 
And flii;igles were the common roofing of the houfes even at 
Rome for the long period of nearly five centuries But either 
thefe afterwards or others at the fame period mu ft have'been 
covered with tegulse, the Saxop taegles, the Arraoricati teolen, 
or tiles. ‘ Thefe ^^rere firft invented in Cjprus, were after the 
Ihingks tlic general roofing of the houfes in Rome**» and appear 
jufficiently fjbm their name to have been brought tnfo iBrkaia 
by the Romans. But there is^another kind of roofing* which 
is now nearly imiverfal in Mimchefter, and.which muft have 
been firft introduced mto h; during this period. This is that 
' * • •light- 
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l%ht-coljj>ured ipeciescf flaky ftonc, of which we have uumcrous* 
qiiaVries in England* and which, we fliil denominate hy ita Britifh 
appeliation of %ktta or date. This is that white ftone which 
Pliny mentions to be divided Iw dxe Celtae more caflly than 
woody and to be iawed by them into thin plates for tiles 
This flony foflU was firft divided into plates and firfl: applied a^ 
tiles within the northern regions of Gaul, was lo divided and fa 
applied among them very commonly in the flrft century and 
ftill retains among the French its Celtic denomination of Efclate 
01 Hate. And as this ufe of it muft liavc been introduced into* 
Britain from Gaul, fo it appears to have been#i<Shially introduced 
during the ^firiod of the Roman flay in the iiland. Some Ro* 
man buildings in Rritaiu appear from the remains that have been 
found elJbut them to have been adlually covered \\ ith Hates. And' 
rliefe the Brijons faftened to the roofs of tlieir houfos with naik 
of iion, hooked, long, and large 

The wincbws, guinedcusj or feciug-places in the Mancunian 
houfes foufl have been generally compofed of paper Properly 
picpared with oil, this forms no contemptible defence againfl 
the intruflons of the weather, and makes no contemptible open¬ 
ing for the admiffion of the light. This is ftill ufed by our 
architc£ts for the temporary windows of unflnilhed. houfes, and 
is not unfrequently ufed in the precinfls of Manchefler for tho 
regular windows of our worklhops. And this is even ufed for 
the houfes of many of the towns of Italy to the prefent mo¬ 
ment. But feme of the principal houfes miifl have been win¬ 
dowed in a fuperior manner. None of them however were fitted 
with glafs. No windows in feurope were formed.of glais at this 
period. The l^omans the Britons of #this period never onco 
thought of the leemingly obvious and certainly very^agreeable 
application of this metal to windows. And that regularly lami¬ 
nated gand brightly tranfparent foffil,. Lapis Specularis or lling- 
glafs, wliich was firfl ufed in the windows of Rdfeie about the 
reign of Auguftus ** .and became very common before the clofl 
of the firfl century *•, was afluredly never introduced into the 
buildings of Britain. The fhperior windows of Mancuniunx 

mua 
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Carr^ttigh' in C\>nibcdftiicl, and at 
pfeVfifdd^^l^JetleclAefhf fieal: Dcfrby”. And the excellent 
irtiithfc other wells muft' have been raifed out of 
thf^m'iJithdr'by’^e affilhindeoflt Jk>ld playing upon a traufverie 
beam itrid leaded* With«4 weight at the hanAe, by a common 
wh^I, bf'by a^little windmill, ‘ AUdieie machines appear to'have 
been thifty in n^'among the Homans And all icem to have 

been e^ut^y fifnple and obvious'in their conftruftion. 

To mark the flight of time'by external and fenfible reprefen* 
tations, and (b to diflinguifli the pajfing hours into flated periods 
*and regular flages, was flrfl: Work ^f HrM who 4 ippointed 

the revolutldos of the night'tod'the day, the returns of the 
Sabbath, the variations of the moon, the vkiflitudes of the fea- 
ibns, *afld the courfes of the fun. Hut to afceitain the uniform 
progrefs of the day by the uiuforin motion of fliadea or fubftances; 
is an invention that is as curious in its nature as it was probably 
late in its difeovery. It was Certainly Invented before the daya 
of Ahab the. mcmarch of Judiea % and above two hundred years 
previous to the flrfl inhabitation of Lancafoite. This primitive 
dial ieems to have been ^merely a Ample diagram, which'was 
deferibed upon the flops of Ahax’s palace, and which marked 
the^ advance of tlie day by the ihade of fomd neighbouring body 
gradually fweeping over the face of it. And this contrivance 
ieems to have remained the only dial of the eaflem nations for 
a couple of centuries afterward,, and flrfl received the addition 
of a regtdar gnomon from the hand of Anaximenes the Mileflan 
'at Lvacedatmon ^ But the knowledge of this 'or of .the other 
was introduced very date, into the avefl. The. Romans diflin- 
guiiked the day^only by its two natural, periods of flii|-.rire and 
iUn*fet even fen: fofne time after the promulgation of the twelve 
<tahk»k And^the flrfl artiflcial diviflon of the day was. by the 
'bbvicip^diflinflioQ^of txKMii,. This began a few years toerward, 
of toe* confttl«‘bang ordered to prodaitfi. ^he noon in 
tocir-uourt when he^faw the fun appear betwixt two particular 
points of the forum. But the Grecian dial ^paffed with tlie 
•^efeian. colonies into Sicily. And,the flrfl that was ever leett 
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Rome brought from the conquered Catana to Sicily during 

the firR Puoic war, and was fixed upon a pillar by l3bib n^bifm* 
This dial however was inaccurately made, the i|i|oes not aofwer* 
lag with precifion to the hours^ But it remamd |he irr^lar 

ilandard of the Homaor hours for the*period of no dban 
ninety-nine years. And five years aRer it was re&rmdd Sdplo 
^afica invented an horologe which could be lervh!:eabie0n the fre¬ 
quent occafions in which the other was uifeleTs, aod marked the 
ieveral Rages of time as well under a cloudy as under a funny 
Sky and as well in the night as in the day. This was a large 
vefifel which meafu*^ the courfc of the hours by the trickling of 
water* and which Scipio &t up under cover for the ufe of the 
public But the Britons muR have been undoubtedly as igno¬ 
rant of both at the penod of the Roman invafion as the*Romans 
were at the commencement of the firR Punic war. And the firR 
of the latter that was ever brought into the iRand muR have 
been introduc^ into it by Oefar and his army at his firR or iecond 
.attempt upon the country ", Botn muR have been inCroduced 
into Britain by the Romans. Both muR have been for ages the 
only regiRers of the day in Mancunium. And the one tlierejfbrc 
received the appellation of Horarium or an Hour-thing, and the 
other afifumed the tiame of Diale a Dial or Day-thing, among 
the Roman Brians. 

The town of lidancunium muR have eontaiaed wtthm It the 
maniion of the baron, the dwellings of his immediately attend¬ 
ant villains, and the numerous hou^ of the arcifans. The many 
occ\|pations that had been purfued by the baronial villains before 
in the neighbouriiood of the pgrifh.muR haye been equally pur- 
lued by the ; baronial vjillains^ npw within the precii^ <of the 
town/' The many meel^^icah Kofefiions ikai had been ooca» 
ilonally peuftifed by fingle indkiduals befixe about the houies 
of theo&^famuR have been now i^rally appropriated*!^ par¬ 
ticular perfook and now regularly fiallowpd *as parucolaf 
tions. The brazier the tiuman the glazier the iropmo^gpS;yad 
others, artiRs all exiRing befixe the erection of hdancmqpm, 
,moR now all have exited in iu They were necefiaiy to .the 
•> " * mutual 
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iux^mpodation of the baron and the tow^fmeot and * 
they, oiUii^jl^vea£hiaUy f^(|ed in it with the chfcf. * The 
buii^ei^ the J^y^barins or plumber, of the Fetranus or fat^ 
rier, 0^ the Torn^or or turner, yf the Apothecarius or apodie- * 
* cary« of the B^barms or barbery and the like, ofbeo exdhtilled 
occalipiaaily be/ore by any of tiie chiePs ambaftcai, appears drom' 
the Rown ap^ltatipns of the actills to have been now hidf con-^v 
verted into a^diftind occupation. And to thefe the Romans 
muR have addpd the reft, the mercer the fuller the tavern* 
keeper and the like. The barber wai> entirely unknown at Rome 
for four bui^^red and fifty years, and was tlftn lirft introduced 
by P. Ticinius M;jsna from Sicily The knowledge of medi¬ 
cinal herbs and of their influence in medicinal applications 
would*naturally be cultivated in a military nation and was greatly 
attended to in the Brltlfh. Thus we fee a Brkifh chief in the 
Poems of Oflian, who “ Had fearched for the hcihs of the 
“ moui^tains, and gathered# them on the fecret banks of their 
« ftreams/* •and whole “ hand had doled the wound of the 
«« valiant.** Thus allb it is particularly declared of another, 
that to dole the wound was his, he had known the herbs of 
the hills, and he had ieized their fair heads on high as they 
waved Jby their fecret ftreams.** And an acquaintance wkh 
the virtues of limples and a Ikill in the application of them to 
the body were till thele later days univerfal among the Britons 
of Scotland 


✓ 

* Agricola induced the new futjeAs of the empire (lays Ta* 
citus Agrk. Vit^c. 21.) utTempla, JFora, Domosi patruerent.-^ 

• Tacit. Ann. lib. xv. c. 43.—f* Phil. Tranf. vol. xlv. 603.-** 
^'^Taeitd^’Ann. lib.xv. c. 4. and the Note in variotwisedit.*- 

* Gen^ ch. xi. ver. 3«-—* Exodus c. v. and Pliny lib. txxvl c. 14, 

anjdVkito de Re RuR. lib. i. c. 14. — ’ Pliny Pliny. 

ribid.>^* Accenfb fbep in meJh^ et calido efledto ceenaculo (in the 
y^f 627), Bede lib. ii. c. 13. Sec allb lib. iii.^ c. 10.—” From 
tKeComifh Tfhimbla the modb of .pronouncing the wotd which 
'*•'** Aaa2 now 
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npw popularly prevails at Mancliteller, and which turns Chimney 
into Chimbley, appears to have de^nded to us from the antient 
Britons of Maacunium*-*~And fee Soetonms in Vitellio c. 8. for 
Caminus a Chimney.—** Pliny l^b. xvi. c. 36.*—** Shingler is uled 
in an antient ftatute as an appellatioin fynohymous with Thatcher. 
So in 5 Hliz. left. 30. Y/isr, Slater^ or HelJer, and Catcher or 
Shimgkr^-^' Pliny lib. xvL c. Pliny lib. vii. c. 56. The 

Germans on the continent had no tiles; Ne^apud illos*^tegu« 
larum ufus (Tacitus de Mor. Germ. c. 16).“ PJiny libw xxxvi. 
c. 22.—*• Hearne’s StunsBcld Pavement in L>elatid vdl vjiL p. 30. 

.—Guinedeu is uhdoubtedly derived from the vcib Gucned to 
fee, a verb in L.huyd under the article Candle.« And tliib fa^>er- 
fed^ at once the many forced etymologies of the wor 4 . The 
final part of the word is mofe probably Aduy; and both toge¬ 
ther, Guined-aduy or Guined-duy, fignify literally the Seeing- 
holes. — ** Seneca Ep. 90.— Pliny lib. xix. c, 5. and Martial 
Jib. viii. E. 14-—** Sec b. 11 . ch. viii. f. 3. 7 'hc JLapis Spfcularis 
however feems plainly to have been ufcd for tliofe eye-glaflcs 
which we oddly diftkigui^ at prefent by the Roman name of 
Spedacula or'Spe^iacles, the Irifit calling them to tins day by 
the Roman name of^tlxe ifing-glafs wiiulow, SpcruTare or Speak- 
lair.—** In Lancafeire we ftill pronounoc the word in theBritifh 
manner, changing the M into P, and calling it Tranfop.— 
Moreton*’9 Northamptofdhire p. 511, Seukefey*’'s Itm. p. 79, 
Horfely p.. 145 and 146 and Stukdcy^s Itin, p. ** Pliny 

lib. xix. c. 4. E Putco Pertic^ [or, as the context requires and 
latn€» copies read, RotSJ organifee neumaticis, vel tpllenouum* 
liaullu. And fee a Tollenon defcribcd in Vcgetius IJb. iv. c. 21. 
—2 Kings ch. Xx. ver.'i t.—Plitty fib. ii. c. Hb. 

vli. c.do.T-*’ C«lar p. ** |*lljiyt.lib. vii. c. $ 9 /^** Oi&u, 

vbl. I p. 247 . and vol. H. p* 14 '^- and'Note. 
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'THE f«i»ul^^Uritons by twr^of ^npft 

^claMe InfiiOtfians* sunoiig ^ R^aiis with the bafbjuri&a*’ 

of a commamiy of wi^es; iooc^ovs^ licwes^ aa4iuHiatuiral mix^ 
tures And the, accuiatioa is too fttrely as juft m i^lf as k is 
(laotmovtsi iji its nature *• ^A coo^mtuuty oC wi^^s is the pnoct*. 
pai.ppii^t. la .thfl charge;, ai;^d the iiKeftuou&; unajatuial 
habit^i^ merely as tl^ refult of the other. Aa4( 

this is nof,. ^ at ftrft %ht k may.f^oi to bc^ bpug^ant to the 
prii^iples of gayelkioft ia private ifdreiritawces* ahd to 
the. Qrkiih aj^csrof fi^eflioa iarpublic. , AfPi^rfics^ai prpyjhQBt 
was ma^e^ that the. childf'Oit ^ e^'onr- 
as ..the progeay of the, gpiuine ’• Npr 4S this, 

lenity at all contradiiSfoiy* as.ar hrft it imy feeni to either 
to forhe partiqvdar aotices in the'Boman accoimts pr tp the ge¬ 
neral teppr of the Poems of^OlSiaa.* In the ’former iivJeed Boji- 
dicia 4s itieiltiooed tjip appropriated wife of.Pr^agd^, an¬ 
other perfeh iSk i|)^esi of “ as, peev^r' <fonfok. of tjlar^tfcua, 

and Carlafeaddua is «hp’6f;yeh?u-' 

tius ♦. But the marrier oi" ijie. maid-^atSj always efteemed as 
the huftand of, the vvifo V; Atid^iifo^h. in.&e j^tps of Offiau 
we foe thp principle of rsghuirliifcml^ feleli^^ 
llcac^ 4nif obfe’rve4Wth;rfeHjgiim yet 

dtfs ' is • very i^mpatihle" die' account of thfe Romans. 
That ’principle mi^t obafift in a^ideli^ nek to ohe^hut to fo- 
veral^ to all the individuals' jtlial: were itp>rporated into tl} 0 tfo^ 


habiti*ai' ideat ^wUl^^icw^ f^ddr ^tiy 

grOiSsieiibs l^diSlimay aM'^ilhfooii^m^ any ifopuri^ 

des coix^lible wiih>«ellgi^^^ 

*n}te Britfe foioate&iJiTaEfcer* tliet ilB*r0^dUfl:ion ^innin^, fo* 
conftantiy emplbytii^ the^ gkitilsTd^oui‘« di^iiiF the' 

mjanyJfoors hf delicti 

inuft k^e left 'pititfedfiity vi^ ihiall! ages, that 

thiiid^mdle became the’ fytiihol df the fo^t, and an. eiiate devolving 
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to the female line was formally faid by the law to defceiid, to 
the diftafF. And thus engaged die Britiih viigtn was declared by 
the laws marriageable at fourteen*. The lover regularly ad- 
drefied himfelf firft to the father of the maid, and requefted hi« 
daughter in marriage. If. the father agreed to the overture, he 
opened the hall of the maid, the apartment in which ihc geiic- 
mlly (at retired from ihc men of the family, and introduced the 
fuitor to his daughter*. The period of couitfliip among the 
Britilh women appears to have been generally as ihort as It was 
among the Patriarchal A few days concluded the (bit. The 
abiblute authority of the father over the child took away all 
power of refufal from the daughter If (he didiked the lover 
whom her father recommended, (he had no other relburcq than 
the tears of entreaty or the dangers of flight. The Britilh wife, 
^ like the modern, brought generally a portion or Argyfrcy with 
her **. And the Britiflt hulband, like the modern, as generally 
made a (ettlement or Egweddi upon hex previous to the mar¬ 
riage This did not however, like the modern, (uperftde her 
rights incident on (urvivorfhip; and ihe was iutitled, if there were 
xio children# to the flail half of her hulband*s property *•■. And the 
ratio of this Egweddi was not left, as It is left among ourlelves, 
to be determined by the Indii^etion of the lover, the expe£latioixs 
of the lady, or the conte£k$ qt over-reaching relations. It was ab- 
Iblutely afeotained by the law, and was twenty-four pounds for 
^ king's daughter! three for a noble'and one for a villain's 
Tbi^ ^fettlemeut difleced eflentially from the modern and coin¬ 
cided exa^y with the Saxpn in it^ import, as it took place im¬ 
mediately upon the marnage, and the was immediately 
invefred wkh the pxppe^ And the rite of marriage was 
celebrated hy the father in the fhort fom of ^vuig up tl^ maid 
to the fliitor But afrer the marriage was aiiatl^ Element, 
which was dci^minatedi Chowyil and aufwemd to the Moigen- 
g^fe of the Germans, bexi^ made the sxK>i|iing afrer the luar*- 
riage and aBnally befr^re the couple ande from bad'*. In fuch 
a fleuation the man mufr have he^ in peculiar danger of afrlng 
indiicreetty with«his fortune r and the law which ibfrraegely 
expofed him to the danger was obliged in equity to protect him 

from 
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frqtti It letlkd the chowyll decifively at eight pounds for a 
daughter, at one pound*fbr a noble’s, aaid at one hundred 
and twenty pence for a villain's **» And fb ludicroufly was tlxe 
%vhole procefs of the chowyll ^djuded by the law, that if the 
bride did not gain tint fcttieixkn,t before fhe arofo fhe had no 
title at all to it afterwards And after flie had gained^ it, if 
fhe did not declare before fhe rofc the particular ufe to which fhc 
intended to apply it, the hufband enjoyed it afterwards in common, 
with her The h\tfbaud was entitled either corporally to chaftifo 
his wife or to require a legal {atisra£lion from her for three 
'cMrimes, for,infidelity to his bed, for embez»ling his goods, and 
for abufiug his bpard Either of the parties, as was equally 
the cuffom among the Jews, might require a divorce from the 
other***. The itdi or a foul breath were legally reckoned as 
good reafonsfbr a divorce as impotence And the divorce was 
fufficiently ratified by a mutual agreement in private. Thus 
Cartifojandua the queen ofrtltc Brigantes divorce^ herfelf from 
her bnfband Venutius the monarch of the Jugantes ^V And 
thus jpeugala, the wife of a Briton in Ireland, demanded and ob¬ 
tained an immediate dirorcc from her hufband Cairbar **. The 
wiiolc fubftanceof the family was regularly divided betwixt the 
parties,* a|jd, though two thirds of the children were configned to 
the hufb^d* one half only of the property was retained by him, 
and thepther w^s carried away by the wife And by a very fcii- 

fiblc prefeription of the law the paities were not reftrained, as even 
in cafes of adultery they are ordinarily retrained among ourfelves,, 
•from an engagement in a iecond marriage But, atdea^fter 
the* introduction of Chriflianity, if the bridfe was accufrd of any 
previous InconrinenC^'and couid not clear herfelf by the* rite of 
compurgation, hCr ihifr hras tom up before and behindand' (he was 
dirmifibd by tific hufb^hd, he pittting previoufly into her hands the 
fbaped tall of*z ydbng heifer, and if fhe could retain it 1^ her hold 
allo^ng h^t'to keep IHftel her portioti **. And, abkafr after the 
intrbduSion of chriflianity, kduitery was punifhed with very great 
feverity, riic wife lohng all tier Egweddi as uQcil as all her Ar- 
gyfrty.for the aft, and even terfeititig the former for the mere 
wan^nbfs of an indulged falute **. When the wife was preg¬ 
nant,, 
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nant, Ihe \va® bound about with a fan*<Slifie<i’ ^rdlc. ’ Tbis was 
fupfolcd to alleviate tlie pains and to expedite the birth. 'Such 
girdles are particularly mentioned in a remarkable pafTage of tlic 
Britifh Poems, in which an hundred of them are promiied l>y 
a clikf as u{eful “ to bind hlgh-bolbmed women” anij as the 

friends of the birth of heroes.” Such girdles have been prO- 
ferved nearly to the prefent times in many families of the nor¬ 
thern Britons The parental appellations among the primitive 
Britons were exactly the fame as they reinain among the infe¬ 
rior ranks of our people at preieiit. Tat or Dad being the Prt- 
tifh name for a father, and Miifm being the Britifii term for a 
mother. And the parental appellations amo<^ the Roman Bri¬ 
tons were exactly the fame as they flill remain among the fupe- 
rior orders of our people at prefcnt, the T^at and Mam of the 
Britifh being changed into the Tata, Papa, and Mama of the 
Homan language. 

The mode of mterment among the primitive Britons and 
the primitive Gauls was either by configning the remains entire 
and undefaced to the ground or by previoiilly reducing them 
into afhes ”, The former is undoubt^ty the moft natural and 
obvious and mufl therefore have been the original form of fcpul- 
ture in the world The latter is evidently a refinemf'iit u]>on 
the other, introduced at firfiin all probability to prevent any 
accidental indignities or to preclude any deliberate outrages upon 
the venerable remains of the dead. Thus introduced, the latter 
became frequent ^mot^ the Britons, as the allies that have been 
dif^vere.d in • the Britifo fopulchers upon Salifbury Plain abun¬ 
dantly teflify **. But the primitive rite^ of burial was flill gene¬ 
rally retained in the ifland. In this manner pretty certainly was 
the ilkiilrious Boadicia magnificently interred In this man¬ 
ner undoubtedly were all the hetoes of Ofhan buried And 
under both forms tlic body was either repofited in a cavity of 
was laid \ipon‘*the forfoce of the ground, and a barrow was con- 
ftrufted over it. Thus formed are all the pridih burying-places 
upon the downs pf Wiltfhire, the moors of Cornwallf and the 
plaina^of Irelantl ”, And thus fm-rned in Ireland was the ^rave 
of Lamdarg in particular, which aompofed a coxxiiderable knoll 
s on 
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on 'tlic rtiargin of the northern feu Thefe harrows ucre fome- 

times made of the common foil around them, and were fome- 
times formed of thicc or four large flabs fet upon an edge, doled 
with another flab above, inclofi^ng a cavity for the body, and 
covered with cairns or heaps of little floncs. Of the former 
fpecics are all the barrows that have been opened upon SaHlbury 
Plain But the latter appears to have been I’ar the com- 
moneft among us, and is found very frequently in Britain in 
Scotland and in Ireland. This model of a bairow appears to 
have beeq very antiently ufod among the provinciaU ’ And this 
model of a harrow continued very late among the Britons. It 
furvived the intrf)du(flion of chriftianity. It continued beyond 
the departure of the Romans. Many Roman coins have been 
difeovered in one of thefe ftone-barrows among the Coruifli^*. 
And the Bedn Guortigern or grave of Vortigern in the moun¬ 
tains of Carnarvonfliire was a large colledlion of fmail flones 
covering a Kifl-vaen, a ftoify inclofiire or cheft, jind protedling 
the body of tlie king rcpofitcd in it **. In thele barrows it was 
the pra^ice of the Gauls and of the Britons to bury many par¬ 
ticulars with the bodies which the dcceafed regarded in his 
life **. Hence in the grave of a young Britilji woman upon the 
plains cTf Sarum were found fome years ago beads of amber, 
globules of glafs, and the head of a (pear, the ornaments of the 
girl and the weapon of the heroine Hence the warriors in 
Oflian fo frequently order their bow, their fword, the horn of their 
hunting, and a bofs of their flilcld, to be laid with them at their 
death in the dark and narrow houle of the grave **, And the 

broken remains of fwords, fome half melted by the funeral-fire, 
have fo frequently been found within tKe barrows of the Britifli 
warriors in Cornwall This pra<Sbice, a practice refuhing from 
a juft but wildly devious belief in the imiiiortality of the 
foul, tvas carried to fo great a length, that fa\5i0urite animals 
were' flain in honour of the deccafed and their remains were 
buried in the fotne* grave with them. The cuftom was ob- 
foiTcd univcrfally in Gaul to thj days of Caefar And the cuf¬ 
tom obferved occafionally in Britain^ fome few of our bar- 

B b b • ro^w 
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rows upon Salilbury Plain difcloiiqg thefc diftinguifliable remains, 
and the Poems of OlTian prefenting us with a remarkable iii- 
Rance of it, the burnt bones of horics dogs and other animals 
being found mingled with human in tljc Wiltfhirc fepulchers, 
and Luath the dog of Cuchullin in the north of Ireland being 
a<5lually intened with his mafter in the third century'’". 


’ Caefar p. 89. and Diop. 1007. In 1002 and the Ipceclt 
of Boadicia the chydren aie laid to be equally in common with 
their mothers. But this is certainly faHc (C.efar p'. 89).—* Mr. 
Rowland, Mr. Carte, and Dr. Macphcrlbn have endeavoured to 
vindicate the Britons, Mona p. 2^6, Iliftoiy p. yi, and 
Crit. Dili’, p.140 ; and all equally in vain.—’ Caefar p.89.—’ Ta¬ 
citus Ann. lib xiv. c. 31. and lib. xii. c. 36, 37, and 40.—' Ciefar 
p, 189.—‘Ca’far p. 89.—’ Howel Dha lib. If. c. xv. a. 5.—® T>ib. 
11 . c. i. a. 93.—® Olfian vol. I. p. 50. and 115.--*® loid, and 
Gen. c. xxiv.—“ Caclar p. 121 of the Gauls.—** Lib. IT. c. i. a. 48. 
And feeCxfar p, 121. for the portion of the Gallic women.— 

Lib. II. c, i. a, 89 .—^ Lib, 11 . c. i. a. 13. and c. xxvii. a, 16, 
—P. 300.—” J^ib. II. c. i. a. 40. and lib. II. c. i. a. 73 — 
” Oliian p, 50 and 77. vol. I.—"Lib. II. c. i. a. 37. and Hickcs’s> 
Pref, to Thefaurus p, 9 —HoWcl p.300.—"" T-*ib. 11 . c, i. a. 74. 

Idb. II. c. i. a. 75.—Lib. IV. c. 5.—OlTian vol. i. p. 31. 
and Howcl lib. ii. c, i.—-*'• idb. II. 1. i, a. 12. —Tacitus Ann. 
lib. XII. c. 40.—‘'‘’Odiaii vol. i. p. 31.-—’^ Oflian vol. i. p. 31. 
and^Howel lib. ii. c.r. a.3 and 5.—^^“Lib. II. c. i. a.6911, and 16. 
*’Lib. II. c. i, a. 42. This is fomewhat limilar to'the cuftom fo 
well known'in one or two manors of the kingdom, by Which a 
widow that had forfeited her copyhold by incontinence Was rc- 
ftored to it on foming into court mounted upon a black ram, 
'holding the ttiil in her hand, and profelfing penitenccl—Lib. 
II. c. i. a. 36 and 35-*'-'* Offian vol. I. p. 115,-^*-** Mela for tlie 
Gauls c. ii. lib. 3.-^" See allb Gen. c. xxiii.—Stukeley’s Stonc- 
•hengc p. 10.—’’ Dio p. Foil.—J* Vol. i, p. 140. &c.—' Stukc- 
ley c. 10, and BterUifc c. viii. L 3.—•• Offian vol. i. p.‘42.— 

” Stonehenge 
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”Sronchengc c.' lo.*—^'’Oliian pafliin. Ami Icc Crit. Difll 11. p. 315. 
—RorJafe’s Cornwall p. 299.— “ Kcnnct’s Par, Ant. p, 698. 
And Carte p, 196. corroborates this account with the cKprcl'^ 
teftimouy of the old Welch bardi>, who aflert this to have been 
the place of Vortigern^s fcpulture.—C;efar p, 122 of the Gaia-.. 
—'‘'Stonehenge p, 45.— ’’Offian vol. i. p. 55. &c,—Boil alt 
p. 238 and 239.—■*' Mela c. ii. 1 . 3—Ca?far p. 122.—^" Stone- 
licngo p. 46, Borlufc p. 237, and Ollian vol. i. p. 153. 


- VI. 

TUE ait of drawing out our ideas into \iiion and tlcvlaiing 
the I'entiments of the mind by the fpeaking imagery of charac- 
teis coidd never have rel'ulted pcrliaps from any principle o. 
iiunian rcafoning, and mull have been firft fuggeflcd piobably 
by thenvifdom of the Dcitf. Such an art became*abfblutely ne- 
cefliiry for a being like man, who required the extraordinary af- 
fiftance of moral revelations to point out to him the line ojf his 
duty, and who needed the extraordinary interpoiition of conlb- 
Jatory prophecies to encourage him in the pj;a(?acc of it. The di¬ 
vine declarations of duty and the divine preditSlions of redemption 
would neceflarily be committed to writing for the fame reafon 
for which they were originally given, to preclude the fatal in- 
convenicncics of miflakcs, and to inftiu6l or confirm the future 
ages of the world; And one prediction we know to have been 
actually entrufted to writing even as early as tlic fcvchtli^^cne- 
ratiton only from Adam, 'f liis is that rcmaikablc prophecy of 
Enocli which Ife formally cited by St. Jhde, and o# which a very 
folcmn paflage is tranfmitted to us by him *. 

The ufe of letters therefore is ccitainly prior to the sera which 
is cohiftionly fixed for the iutrodudion of flujni, the age of 
Mofes. As many divine revelations were certainly made to 
man, lb many divine declarations were certainly committed 
to writing, before the period ^of the Mofkical*works. And all 
the various combinations of the Noachidas at Babel mufl have 

B b b 2 • carried 
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a regular alphabet away with them to the places of their vari¬ 
ous dilpcdions. Thi") mod of tlicm atterwards forgot. They 
muft firft have ncglc< 5 lcd aiid^lofl the code of divine laws and 
divine promiles, as wilhing Jiot to he controuied by the difei- 
plinc of the one, and having no longer therefore any fatisfa^lloa 
in the hope of the other, And tliey muft afterwards have gra¬ 
dually forgot the letters \\ hich had been taught to their father'* 
entirely for ihofc ends, and the knowledge of which had been 
fjrefcrvcd among them entirely by thofe writings. I'hc ClauK'* 
in particular had aflliredly Jolt the ule of their original,alphabet, 
and in the days of Caefar had adopted theGrsccim from the 
neighbouring Giccks of Marfeillcs Tlic Britons allb had for¬ 
got the knowledge of their original charaflers, and in .the days 
of Tiberius had borrowed the Roman alphabet from the neigh¬ 
bouring Romans of Gaul. That tlie Britons were for age^* be¬ 
fore the invalion of Claudius not poflefled of any Britilh aljdia- 
het at all, wt need no other argument to (how, than that c\cii 
in the days of Cunobeline and before the firft fcttlcment of the 
Romans among them the Britifh coins exhibit coiiftantly a fo¬ 
reign alphabet and prefent us perpetually with Italian charac¬ 
ters. In the flourjfliing ftate of the Britilh commerce dining 
the reigns of Auguflus and Tiberius, and in the frequent intcr- 
courfc of the Brifons with the Romans and Romanized natives 
of Gaul, the former adopted the letters which they found iini- 
vcrfal among the latter, and frft introduced the Roman alpha¬ 
bet amongft us, I'his was tlie firft perhaps that had ever been 
bro^bt Into the ifland. This was* afiurcdly the firft that had 
ever been introduced into Lancafhirc, .And this iifcful iaven- 
tion which "embodied thought and perfbtxified^ matter was in- 
ftantly carried over the iiland, and appears from the coins of 
Durinum Eburo and Eifu to have reached into the region of the 
Durotriges in^the weft, and into the dominions of the Brigantes 
in the north, before the vi^ftories of Vefjpafian in the one and the 
conquefts of Agricola in the other. We find even the moft 
northerly ftates- of Caledonia a little afterwards pofleft of an 
alphabet, and,the celebrated Ofliii in the tliird century /faking 

' ufe 
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life of the Roman chara^Vers for^his poems. From the fliore of 
C^ilcilouia letter^ niuft liave beey foon wafted over into Ireland. 
A eciitinual iiitercoiufe was maiutialned betwixt the inhabitants of 
the two countries *; and Ireland, muft certainly have recci\ ed 
* an alphabet before the period which is conftantly afii^ned for 
the introduiftion of it, even one or two centuries at Icafl before 
the days of St. Patrick'. And the Cornifli the Welch the 
Scotch and the Iriih languages ha.vc from that period to the pre- 
lent iiuaiiably tiled the cliaraAcrs of the Romans in writing. 

Tlie want of a BritiHi alphabet iiatuivilly g*T/c a ready admif- 
fion to tlie lioman. Tlie long reheknee of the Roman-' in Bri¬ 
tain as naturally gave a free admiffion to the Roman language. 
And the. latter became nctrly as familiar to the Biinih ears as 
the former to the BritiQi eyes. The Roman language leems to 
have been generally fpoken by the Biitons. Hence we find the 
fc}.ulchral infcriptioiis of the Britons even after the departure of 
the Bonjaii'? all uniformly ififciibcd in the Roma*n language. 
Such Pabo’*, fuch is Encon’s, andfuch isCadvan’s, all three in 
the ilk of Angleley only *. And though theRoman could neverhave 
been likely to luperfede the genuine language of the ifland, yet 
it appears to have been greatly incorporated with it, and to have 
fimulhcd*it with a fixth or a feventh of its prefent terms. 


‘ This remarkable paflage has been imagined by the generality 
of our Clitics not to be cited by St. Jude from any book of 
ICnot li’s cxifting in the days ©f the apoftlc, but to have 
merely iliggclled to h's mind by the poaver of inlpiration. But 
this luppofition,• however g.'’:cral, is obvioufly an idle ^liece 
(d‘ critical refinement. The paiTage is as formally cited by St. 
Jude from tlie book of Enoch as the well-known line and half¬ 
line arft qpoted by St. Paul from Epimenides and Aratus^ And 
thefe quotations may as juflly be referred to the mere luggeftions 
of infpiration as that^. Realbn is often obliged to appeal from 
Criticifin to Common Scnl'e.—“ Ctefar p. 120,—'* Oflian pallim. 
^ See Ware, &c.—.* Mouaplates*9 and 10. 
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WHEN CU\uUub fuUlued the moic foulheily Biifon^, he 
I'luclcntly deprived them of tlieir arms \ But when OUoriii^ 
rook poUbflion of his government over the conquered regions of 
Biitain, he found the natives not difarmed at all by the preceding 
governors, and he dilarmed fuch only as lie particularly fui]ie< 9 'cd 
of turbulent dcligns *. And on the peaceable lctt»!emcnt of the 
country and itschearful fubmiflion to the Romans all the Biitons 
appear to have recovered their arms again. Hence, vw'n on the 
doubtful confines of the north and in the dangerous nc’ghboin- 
hood of the Caledonians, wc fce the Britons indulged with their 
arms and condantly prepared tor war \ And hence Ibmc Biitifli 
Celts have been actually dilcovcrell in Cornwall wrapt up in a 
covering of linen a Ipecies of cloth (as I fhall afterwards Ihcw) 
introduced into Britain by the Romans, and others have been 
found botli in Cornwall and in Yorkfhiro accompanied with 
Roman coins \ JHany of the Britons were levied for the fo¬ 
reign fcrvice of the Romans, and were lent in dificrent bodic» 
to different paits of the continent Many of the Britons wcic 
equally levied for the fervice of the Romans at home, and weio 
fent \:i bodies to the armies in action or to the garrifons on the 
hqrdcrs.. For thcle piirpofcs only could the Romans liave al¬ 
lowed any arms at all to the BHtons. And levcral bodies of 
them are mentioned in Tacitus and in inferiptions to havtf been 
actually engaged in battle againfl the northern Britons or a^ually 
Rationed upon duty along the northern wall 7 . Thefc muft have 
been demanded of the Rates in rotation by the Romans. Thefe 
muft have been railed among the lubjeds in rotation by Ithc mo- 
narchs. Each body muft have marched to the place of defti- 
nation commanded by the monarch or his‘deputy, and marlhallcd 
under the ftandard of the kingdom; and each fubordinate chief 
in it muft h?\c commanded his own ambadon under the general, 

and 
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and’have ranp;cd them under his own ftandard. Such was the 
general dilpolition of the Britijfh forces And thefe bodies mu ft 
liave been all armed after the BHitifli mode, with bral's 1 words, 
Jjral'o Celts, the fpear, tlje dagger, the ftytlicd chariot, and the 
bow. I’bcfc Britilh implements of war would be fully fuffi- 
cient in thcmlelves againft the iimilarly armed Britons ot the 
north. The Roman auxiliaries conftantly retained their own 
weapons of war 9. And the copper I’words and the brafs Celts 
of the Britons have been found folded up inRoman-Britilh linen 
and attended by Roman-Britilh coins. ^ 

The military dilcipline of the Britons was greatly fuperior to 
the ideas which art: univcrfally eutertained concerning it. They 
commqnly encamped behind a ftream for fear of a ftirprize by 
night ’. They lighted their fires and pofted their centinels 
.about the camp “. They even had regularly what they deno¬ 
minated The troop of the night,” which was Rationed at 
tome dilknee from the campf to delbry the remoteV approaches 
of an enemy, and to guard the more cjScdually againft a ludden 
attack 'rheir commanders frequently walked the rounds in 
the night, and pcribnally mfpe 61 :ed the order and difpolition of 
tlic men And they had certain appointed,fignals for the day 
01 the ni|^ht, the feveral “ voices of their kings, which the war- 
“ riors received from the wind and marked over all their tribes 
Tlielc were given either by the general’s horn, by the beating 
of his niicld, or by the exertion of his voice The Ihicld of 
the commander was fitted with feveral hollow bolies, each of 
which was occafionally beat upon with hij> fpear and emittc'cl a 
loud'and a different found As the general ftruck the fhicld 
of his alarms, the warriors of the night rrfoved on to fheir pofto 
As another bofs was founded, the bards acknowletlgedathc fum- 
mons and immediately attended his peribn By one fignal 
from the*flneld the troops weie ordered inftantiy tgk advance and 
begin *the fight, as by a fecond they were commanded to dit- 
continue the fight and to retreat The t.oops marched u]» to 
the attack beneath the founds of their military fbngs, the bard^ 
begimuqg the chaunt and the troops taking it freun them, till 

• the 
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the whole army re-echoed with the ftoried deed:, of tlicir fa¬ 
thers and with the prcdidioiH of ruin on their enemies *. And 
the bdi'ds coiiftantly attended ii^^on the general in the hour of 
battle. As his aids in the fiel^, they were ready to carry ucca- 
fionally his orders to the chiefs A'> the poets of the 
they were iifefal to invigorate occalionally the fainting 
of the men with longs And, as they lang the long of peace, 
the battle ccafed along the held 

Though the Romans modelled the Britilh troops into cohoits, 
they left them, as they left all their auxiliaries, to follow riieu 
own dilcipline in war But from the conftant i{i*tcriiuxture ol 
the Britilh and the Roman forces the officers of the farmer nc- 
ceflarily learnt, and fometimes occalionally introduced into thejr 
armies afterwards, the Roman difpolitioii in battle 

Thus mull: all the Britons have been fucceliivciy called out 
into fcrvice. Thus mull a military Ikill have beeti continually 
cultivated among the Britilh gentremcn. And thu^ u-uuil a mi¬ 
litary Ipirit have been continually kept alive among the Biitilh 
villains. 


* Dio p. 959.—^ Tacitus Ann. lib. xii. c, 30.—® Off an vol. 1 . 

р. 130. — ^ Camden p. 137. — ‘ Borlafe p. 283.— * Vit, Agile. 

с. 13. and Gruter.—’ Agric. V. c. 29. and 32, and Horfeley 20 
Scotland and 76 Northumberland.—* Offian vol. 1 . p, 57.—’ Vc- 
^etius lib. ii. c, 2.—Offian vol. II. p. 39,—“ Vol. I. p. 235.— 
'*^oI.-I. p. 18.— Vol. II. p.,39.—Vol. II. p. 128.— 
** Vol. I. p. 66, 77, &c.— ** Vol. II. p. 85, 87, 1 29, and ijo.-— 
” Vol. I. p*ri9.— '* Vcl. II. p. 130.—*’ Vol. II,, p. 85 and 87.— 

Vol. IJ. p. 56 and 106.—Vol. II. p. 50, and Dio p. 1010.— 
*** Vol. I. p. 54.—Vol. I. p. 56.—Vol. I. p. j 18 and 140, and 
Diodorus p.^5*49 for Bards. See alfo Cm^r p* 90 for A^drefs in 
war.—Ve|etju8 lib. ii, c. 2.—*® Huntingdon f. 180 and i8i. 
at the battles of Beranbuxy and Wodnclbury. 
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1 . 

W iriCN guilt had introduced the feyeign priticipJe of 
fliamc into the human mind, and had made the foreign 
eoveiing of cloaths rcquifitc to the decencies of the human body; 
when Cchgeancc liad charged the fcafons with inclemency and 
had armed the elements w itl^inkindnefs againft the votaiy of 
fill, and luid made an artificial warmth often neceflary to the 
health of his fiame; the l]^ins of beafts muft naturally have 
been thc*firft clothing of man. The flocks and the herds around 
him prefented their wooly or their hairy garments to his hand. 
And' the Mofaical records demonftrate him to have ufed them *. 
This fpecies of cloathing continued regularly among the defend¬ 
ants of Adam for a long fucceflion of age%. And our own 
Britons in particular retained it to the days of Caefar *. But this 
muft have been prepared in various manners and modelled 
into various ftiapes. And tven in fkins elegance muft have na¬ 
turally fticceeded to convenience. 

I'he next improvement in the drapery of man would to 
feparpte the fleece from the hide, to confign the latter to the 
covering of tentg or tlie lining of couches, and to i:ombine the 
former by itfelf into vefts. And this confiderable improvement 
appears to hav-e been aftually made within few ages after the 
di^perliolJ^ Made originally in the eaft, it muft*have afterwards 
taken*its courfe into the weft. But the mere rcfine&ents of dreft 
will always fpread ycry flowly through nations military and 
roving. This in particular appears not to have ip^de its entrance 
- • into 
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into Britain till fourteen or fifteen ages at leaft after its original 
commencement, and till an hundred or an hundred and fifty years 
before the period of Caefiir’^ invafion. At the jera of that inva- 
fion, die ufe of woolen vcftnre&''wao nearly confined to the Bcigic 
colonics in the fouth. And moft of the original Briton''' fi'dl 
retained the original dreftcb of their father«; 

When the county of Lancaftcr ftooped with a forced Tub- 
je£lion to the arms and bowed with a chcaiTid iubmifiitm to the 
virtues of Agricola, many v'oolcn mcniufa< 5 ^o»'iL'> \%cic th< n car¬ 
ried on with fuccefb within tlu* circuit of the Roman cinpne 
A very confiderabje one was paiticularly cfiablilhed in Gaul. 
This was a manufactory of that plaidcd diapery which I ha\c 
mentioned before*. And this had been long prolccutcd by the 
inhabitants of Gaul % This therefore, in the open cvunnicrcc 
that was carried on betwixt the<§auls and the Britons, nudi: haic 
been neceflariiy wafted over into Britain, and was actually in* 
troduced into the ifland by the commercial col on ifts upon its coafts. 
Thefe colonifts appear equally to have ufecl the drapery among 
them and to have not imported it from the continent *. Such 
muft have certainly been the original commencement of a ma- 
nufa^bory in Britain, which has fince been of fnch political 
confijquence to the nation, the fource of all her accumulated 
wealthy the bafis of all her extended |X}wer! But this manu¬ 
factory could not long have been confined within the pale of the 
Belgic Rates. Even in the days of (Jaefar leveral of the Britiili 
mouarchs foem already to have introduced it into their own 
kii^doins ^ And from them it muft have been eafily diffufod 
ano^ppears to have been actually ipread over the whole face of 
the iftand Such muft have certainly been the oidginal tom- * 
menepment'of a woolen manufactory in Lancafhirc^ which has 
imee been of fucb confiderable importance to it, the kind origin 
of all its commerce, the beneficial occafion of all its greatneis! 

But this manufactory muft have made little progrejfsf ih^ Lan- 
calhire before the epoch of the Homan advance into the county. 
I'he Siftuntian monarch muft have invited artifts aiui imported 
implements from the fouth anc^ each Siftuntian baron pro- 
3 * ‘ • bably 
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bably a loom in the o^icebof hi^ feoufc wo^kerf Uy of his 
own ictainers^ and fur^iilhing himfclf and Jus omi family witii 
thib agreeable clothing. But the manufa^Slory of the Brttous 
muft have been greatly improi^cd by the Romans. And the 
woolen manufddory of Lancafhiie in particular was piobably 
caniccl by the Romans ncaily to all that llandard of raixt per- 
kclioii at wliich it was proiecuted about two or three 
.igo among U'>. 

The woolen manufadory muft ncceflarily have been prior in 
its origin to the linen. The fibrous plant from which the linear) 
thicad'. aie pioduced Icems to have been firft noted by tlic eye, 
and firltwophed up into clotli by the hand, i$ the inhabitants of 
£g>pf. That .11 Icail is tlie firft kingdom which we find pof- 
Itflcd pfi the dia| ciy. And there the origin of the manufadory 
inufthavcheeniemarkably early, a^even at the sera oftlie miniftry 
of Jotcpli it had rilen to a very confiderable degree of refiixe- 
incut Foi many ccntuiies afterwards, the Egyptians Ixad large 
plantations of tlax among tlfcnj, and Egypt remamed the great 
ftaplc of the linen raanufadory From this icingdom it was 
piohably carried with every other ^art into Greece, and plainly 
appears from the ufe of its Greek appellation among the Romans 
to hav c been brought by the Greeks into Ita^y. And Italy muft 
have carried her military fettlements and her linen manufadory 
together into Spain, Gaul, Geimany and Britain. That this 
was really the cafe, is lufficiently flicwn by the German the 
Ficnch the Spauifh and the Biitifh appellations for flax or linen^ 
all thefe nations having originally adopted the Roman Linum 
for it, and all of them retaining it almoft without any va-fiatioii 
at ptefent. 

Plax muft have been originally a native of the eaft, the w^eftern 
flax being evidently a degenerate Ipccies of the eafterif, and the 
eaftern being ftill tonllantly imported among ys. It muft have 
been firft planted in the foil of Britain by the Romans, and the 
prefent manner of working it into clotli is evidently Roman. 
Being plucked up by the roots and formed into bundles for tlic 
hand among the Romans, it wjis hung up to dry in the iuti ami 

C c c 7 • wa' 
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was afterwards f^eeped in a dr a pool. When the plant 
was flifficiently macerated in the water* it was dried in the fun 
and was beaten upon a ftouc with a mallet. The interior and 
finer filaments being extra^ed^ and fifteen pounds of filaments 
being deduced from fifty of bundles* it was carried to the diftaff* 
and wound into thread. This was fbitened and fmoothed by 
bdbg frequently taken out of the water and dailicd againft hints, 
was woven into cloth, and was beaten with keys 

This linen or flaxen manufadory muft have been introduced into 
the ifland with thefirft fettlements of the Ronaaus in it. And tlie 
coarfer manufadtory of hemp muft have been equally introduced 
by the Bbmans. Hence the Roman appellation for hemp. Can¬ 
nabis, is ftrtHigly refbunded in the Kanab of the Armoricans 
and the Kannaib of the Irifh, and is foftly echoed in the Saxon 
Hsenep and the Englifh Hemp, The plant feems equally witli 
flax to have been brought from the caft. In the firft century, 
the befl European hemp was imported from Alia, and the plant 
was not very common in Italy 

The naval cordage of the firft ages was in all probability 
thongs of leather. The hide which covered the tent, formed 
the bed, and cloathed the body, would naturally offer the moft 
obvious fupply of .cordage to the mind of man. And as tin; 
northern inhabitants of Britain adlually retained thefe primitive 
ropes in the tliird century lb the nations to the north of the 
Baltic retained them to the ninth or tenth In other nations 
thefe had been early fuperfeded by the ule of vegetable threads 
and the arts of c'ombining them into ftreiigth. In this manner 
the xGrccks appear to have iiled •the common mfhes of their 
country. In this manner the Carthaginians appear to^ have’ ufed 
tiic fpartum'^or broom of Spain And as all the cordage of the Ro¬ 

mans wofs made of thefe materials at the aera of thek laft defeent 
upon our country**^, fo muft the art of forming then into cordage 
have been necefiarily introduced with the Romans at the period 
of their fettlements among us. Beneath the diredlion of the 
Roman artifts, our thongs of leather muft have been laid afide, 
and the junci or rufhes of our plains have been, worked up into 
’ ' cordage^ 
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coidage. And hence, and hence only, the remiiants of old 
cables are Rill dlflinguiihed among our fatlors by the popular 
appellation of old junk. 

The nations of Roman Britain and the tribes of Caledonia 
. and Ireland had inherited from their earlieR anceAors many of 
the ruder arts of navigation Tlieir fhips were larger ope^i 
boats, framed of light timbers, ribbed with hurdles, and lined 
vith hides**. In thefe vcfiels they tranfported fmall armies 
from South-Britain to Gaul, from Caledonia to Ireland, and from 
Ireland to Silley**. Thefe were fuinilhed with maRs and iails. 
Tlic fails qjuR have confiRed of hides, the tackle was 
compofed of thongo. The tails were never furled, and were only 
bound to the maft The fails were adually compofed of 
hides among the commercial Veneti upon the continent and as late 
as the days of Caefar **. But thefe Riglit lea-boats and their rutlb 
fuiiiituie muR have been loon difmifled by the provincials for the 
moiefiil^Raiitial vcflels and the more artificial fails of the Romans. 
TIic tails of’the Romans were compofed of flax in the days of 
Agiicoli*. Tlicfc however muR have been afterwards fuper- 
ftded by the Riongcr Ihects of hemp; and our faih aie therefore 
denominated by our mturinerb to the piefent ijioment cannabis oi 
cauvafb. • And about the fame pciiod ttfiuiedly muR the junk of 
the Britilh cordage have given ay to the fame materials, the ufc of 
hempen lopes upon land and of hemptn netb for hunting being 
both very common among the Homans in the liiR century*''. 

Tlie commencement of Utters I have already Riown to have 
been conflderably prtviouo to the flood. Thefe letters wcr» firR 
infciibcd perhaps, according to the ti adition of the heathens, upon 
the broad leaves* of the palm The fcavvc. of the palm, the 
bark of various trees, fheets of lead and liuenj and tables of wax, 
were fucceffvely ufed as the paper of the antients. The famous 
reed of Egypt which funiiflied the firR materials^.and gave the 
prefent denomination to paper was difeovered immediately before 
the ffra of the demifb of Alexander, and was for a long time 
fuppofed to be peculiar to the banks of the Nile. And the ex- 
. , * * • portatioii 
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portation of it being occafioiially prohibited by one of the Egypt¬ 
ian nionarchs, Ptolemy king of Egypt and Euinenes king of 
Attalia contending with each other in thfc growing magnificence 
of their libraries, and the faga^ ity of the human underflanding 
being cKcited bv the foicc of cmulationf a new fpccias of paper 
M as invented at Pergamus in Attalia, and was denominated Per- 
gameiiUm or Parcluncnt from the city *. Of the reed Papirus, 
which was afterwards fijund equally in other regions of the caft, 
all the paper of the Ronla^..^ was made at theirfirft entrance among 
ns and tor many age, after tUeir departure from usThe 
Briton•>, who had no letters, could have no paper.* And the 
Uonians muft have introduced both paper and parchment into 
the illand. Hence the tormer is denominated Tappjn- among the 
Welch, Paper and Pabaur among the Armoricans, and*Phaipear 
among the Irifh. Hence the latter has received from the Ro¬ 
man Pergamenum the a]>pellation of Parlhcmin among the Ar¬ 
moricans, and from the Roman ]^embrana has derived th< 
denomination of Mcnirun among the Welch and of Meam- 
briin among the Frifii, And a coarfe manufaflory of paper 
and parchment muR have been certainly introduced into Britain 
with the knowledge of them. 

The prima.‘val '^inhabitants of Britain were equally unac¬ 
quainted with the making of fait. I'his agreeable and uicfuJ 
article in our food during the reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius 
was imported by foreign merchants into the fouth-wcftcni re¬ 
gions of Britain And had it been made at all in the kingdom, 
it muft have been made within that region of it particularly, 
and ni llich quantities as under the circumftances of the idand 
would have abfolutcly prevented any importation at all, The 
Roinais had long been acquainted with the art ®*. And they in¬ 
troduced*^ it very early into Britain. The firft attempt would 
naturally he the«eafieft, and confined to the margin of the fea. 
And a very c^nfiderable quantity of the fineft and the fiirmcft fait 
in Europe appears to have been made upon the ihores of Bri¬ 
tain in tlie fourth centuiy But the Romans had been long 
inftruilcd to Icarch for the fprings of brine in the ground, and 
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to boil thd water into glebes of falt.^*. And they adually 
opehcJ fame Salinas, Salainnans^ or falc>pits bctbre the middle of 
the fecond century. The firft that were opened feem to have 
been the lalime which were iittfated in the country of the Cat- 
. tic uchlani Or Cafiii and have given denomination to the pre- 
fent Salndy in Bcdfordlhire ”, About the fame period or very 
loon after it other falinae were funk at Droitwich in Worcefler- 
fliirc And pofteriourly to both muft the Remans liave dil- 
covered the falt-fprings of Chefliire and have opened the re- 
quifiro wells to them Thele new falinae lay near to the Ro¬ 
man-Britrfli Condatc, and muft have been tl^ prefent J)rine-pirs 
of Noithwich. The falt-fpring at Condate lies lixteen or feven- 
tcon yaids below* the furface; but at Northwich it liles into 
light. • 1 he latter therefore would naturally be difeovered long 
befoic the former, though the fpring at Northwicli was at the 
diftance of three or four miles from the Ration, and the ipring 
at Condatc flowed actualwithin the area of it; as the 
mines of folid la It at the fame Northwich lay concealed beneath 
the ground and unknown to us all till the year 1670. And the 
towns of Salndy Droitich and Northwich arole fucceflively 
in confcquencc of thefe fultpits, and were confl:ru£ted immedi¬ 
ately in £he vicinity of them • 


* Gen. xxxi. 21.—Caefarp. 89.—^ Gen. xiv. 23. and xxxvih. 
J2.—^Caefar p. 89.—* Pliny lib. viii. c. 48.—" Pliny ibid, and 
Strabo p. 301.—^ Strabo ibuT,—‘Caefar p, 89. Interiore§ pellibu.^ 
fuat veftiti, and Strabo p. 305 and 307. for imports.—’ Cadfoi* p. 
89, Rlcrique interiores pellibus font ve^titi.—Oiflan vol. i. p. 
140. and 156. In the latter page wc have the robe of an Iriftx 
or extra^pi'ovincial womm mentioned. And in the former we 
have the robe of a pro'vincial woman oppofed «to it.—“ She is 
«««foea, ^lalvina, but not like the daughters of tl^e Hill; hci 
robes arc from the flrangers land.”—Gen. xli 4a.—'* Exodus 
ix. 21. and Pliny lib, xix. c. i.—See Pliny ibid,-—** Ibid.—• 

** Pliny lib. xix. c, 9.—** Ofli^n vol. i. p, 106.—” See Alfred! 
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vita per Spelmaiintim p. 205.forking Alfred’s prefiice to his ver- 
iion of Orofius.—*’ Plmy lib. xix c. 2.—'* Ibid.—Caelar p.240. 
and Pliny lib. iv. c. 16.—** Caefar and Pliny ibid, and Solinus 
r. 22.'—'® O/iian vol. i. p. 106 'and 41, and Csefar p. 73. And 
Cael'ar 'tranfported troops in fnch boats aciofs a great river in 
t?paii^ (p. 2.^0).-—OiSan voL L p. 41» 45, and 75—•'^Caefar p. 
55. and Dio p. 212. From this account of the flate of navigation 
among the Caledonians of the weftern coaft Solinus appears cer- 
tiiinly to have been midaken in c. 22, where he reprefents the 
paliage acrofs the Irith lea to have been lb dangerous in thclc 
currogh^. And i)^\ the ifle of Sky they ufed thele leathern boat > 
upon all oidinary occalions within thele hundicd years (Crlt. 
DilTcrt. p. 325).—Pliny Proem, and c. i. 1 . ’ip.—Pliny c. ii. 
and ix. 1 . 19.—Pliny c« xL L ! 3.—** Ibid.— ’ Ibid.-*—**’ Ibid. 
'* Strabo p. 265.—’* Pliny c. vii. 1, 31.—Camden p. 194.— 
Pliny c. vii. J. 31.—Ptolemy and Camden c. 339. and Itin. 
Cur. p. 74.—’® Richard’s tenth Iter and Ravennas.—” Ravenna?, 
Derventione, Salinis, Condate.—*'* Mines of rpck-l'alt were 
known to the antients. Sunt et montes nativi falis, lays Plinv, 
ut in Indis Oromenus, in quo Lapidicinarum modo caeditur rc> 
nafccus. lib. xxxi. c. 7. 


II. 


THE firil foreign commerce of the Britons was occalioned by 
the relbrt of the Phoenicians to their coads. Thele bold adven¬ 
turers in navigation an^l traffic, having planted colonies at* Car- 
and at Cadiz, and ranging along the borders of the great 
untraveried ocean on the wed, reached the Ibuth-wedern pro¬ 
montories of Britain, and entered into a trading correlpondence 
with the inhabitants of it. The real lingularity and the commercial 
<'onl^uences of the voyage gave great reputation to the c^cer 
who aonduSted^ it, and have occalioned the .name of Mi^acritus 
to be tranfmitted with honour poderity. Midacritus broi^ght 
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(he'firR veflbl of tlie Phociilciaiw tp our coafts. .And Midacritus 
opened the firft commerce of the Phoenician? with our fathers^ 
He found the country to aboundP paittcularly ivith tin, a metal 
, that was equally ufeiuLand raru He trafficked with the Bri¬ 
tons for it. And he returned home with a cargo of the Qlvery 
metal 

Such was the firft faint effort of the commercial genius of 
Britain, which was afterwards to conduct the veflcls of the ifland 
to the (hofcs of Cadir of Carthage and of Tyre, ami even to raife 
the Bntorfs fuperior in boldnefs and in Ikill to the Phoenicians I 
Such was the firft faint effort of the Commercial genius of Bri¬ 
tain, which has fince dilplayed fuoh a variety of powers, has 
fince opdned fuch a variety of channels, and has diffufed the 
overflowing tide of the Britifh commerce into all the quarters of 
the globe! This effort was firft made feme years before tlie time 
of Herodotus and about tlie period of firft, inhabitation 
of I.ancafliire, about five liundrcd years before the sera of 
Chrift *. The Belgae were not yet landed in the ifland. Thef 
original Britons ftill pofl’eflbd all the fouthem regions of it*. 
And the trade svas opened with the Britons of the Caffiterides 
or Silley iflands Thefe iflands were then ohly ten in number, 
though they are now more than an hundred and forty; and 
only nine of them were inhabited as late as the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius But one of them was greatly fuperbr in fize to the reft, 
and was therefore diftinguifhed by the general appellation of the 
whole, being denominated Caffiteris Infula or the one Tin- 
Ifland *. This was the firft 'land of Britain which the Ph'ceni- 
cians reached aiuj with which Midacritus began the traffic for 
tin *. This was known amongft the Britons by the apj)eIfation 
of Silura, and muft have communicated the ftill-remaining name 
of Silley to its contiguous ifles ^ And this was llic^ a very con* 
fiderabie ifland, bdng fcparated onfy by a dangerous ftrait from 
the fhore of Cornwall % and reaching beyond the prefent un¬ 
inhabited^ iflet of Sillcy. The prefetit iflcs of .Brehar, Guel, 
Trefcaw, St, Marim’s, and St. Sampfoif s, the rocks smd iflets'ad- 
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fining to {lily dUd St. Mary’s and the EaClerh ifles, diuR all havo 
compoicd this original ifland. And large banks Rill extend froitv 
St. Martin’s nearly to St Mai^r*^ and the EaRern ifles, which arc 
all uncovered at low water and*have only a depth of four feet au 
high^ The ifles of Ouel and Brehar, now half a mile diRant 
from the rock of Silley, appear plainly to have been once conncft-* 
cd with it. And Trefcaw, Brehar, St. Martin’s, St. Sampfon’s, 
and their adjoining iflets, were once evidently united togethert 
Sands extend from Brehar to Trefcaw, and may (bmetimeo bo 
croflbd on foot. fBetwixt Trefcaw, Brehar, and St. Samplbu’v^ 
the flats are laid entirely bare at the rcccfs of a <i>rtng-tidc, and 
a dry paflage is opened over the fand*banks from the one to the 
other. In thefe banks, over which the tide rifcs ten or twelve 


ieet in depth, hedges and walls of Rone are frequently dilcloforl 
to the view by the fhifting of the fands. And from the general 
remains of Rone-hedges Roiie-walla and cokiitiguoiis houfes, and 
from the number of barrows which are difperied over 'the face 
of thefe iflands, the whole appears to have been once fully cuU 
ttvated and thoroughly inhabited \ 

This ifland was peculiarly replcniftied with mines of tin, 
though the prefent uuburied remains of it exhibit no veftjges of 
the antient works and fcarcc carry any appearances of the 
antient metaL But in the month of May 1767 a rich vein o£ 
tin was difeovered in St. Mary’s, which bore directly into the 
fcaand pointed towards the fhore of Comwalk And the cargo 
which Midacritns brought from the ifland,. and the account 
whiMi he gave of it and its qontigdons ifles, occafloned a regular 
i,efott of the Phoeniciaija to the coafts of Silley. • The trade waa 
infinitely advantj^eous to the ftate. And iho track was moft 
folicitoully concealed by the public *. 

Thus continued the trade of Britain, for nearly three bun-» 
died years, .being efleemed the mpfl beneficial commeice iuEu*« 
rope, and being carefully fought after lyr all the* comiwcial 
powers in the Msditerrancaw,*®. The Greeks of Marfeilka. firft 
followed the track of thePhoenifiaavoyagers, and fame tiine be* 
fore the days ^f Pedybius and aboiut two. hundred years before 
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the* age of Chfift bega^ to with, ihpta 1,0 the tra 4 e of 
till The Cartliagiuiaii commerce MafliyUatt 

commerce iiicieafcd. A|?id in the r^^n of Auguil«ia thf; whole 
current of the RritHh tradic bad been gradually diverted into 
this chanuel **. At that period tte commerce of the iOond was 
very coofiderablc. Two roads (as I have formerly mentioded 
were laid acrofs the coumry, and reached from Sandwich to 
Carnarvon on one fide and extended frorp DoiletQilre iutoSuf- 
foUt on the other; and the commerce of the confls mud have 
been carried along them into the interior regions of the i{land« 
The gieat {baple of the tin was no longer lettled in *a diftant 
corner of the iflaiid. It was removed from Salley, and w^as hxed 
in thc.i{le of Wight, a central part of the CQad« lying equally be* 
twixt the two roads, and better adapted to the new arrange* 
ment of the tiade Thither the tin was carried by the Belgse, 
and thither the foreign merclrants relbrted with their wares. 
And the trade was no longer carried on by vcflcls that cOfift- 
ed tedioully along the wduding ihores of Spain and of Gaul. It 
was now tranfpoitcd over the neighbouring channel, was un- 
Ihipped on the oppolitc Qoad, and was carried upon horfes acrofs 
the land or by boats along the rivers to Masfcilles and to Nar* 
bonne '*7 

The Iflc of Wight, which as late as the eighth century was 
feparated from the remainder of Hampihire by a channel no lefj 
than three miles in bieadth, wasnow a^Iually a part of the greasier 
iilaud, disjoined from it only by the tide and united to jt always 
at the ebb **. And durmg tite rccefs of the watcis the Bvitons 
conAantly palled over the low iHhmus of land, and carried tlieir 
loaded carts of tin dircftly acrofs it*. Such allb were*many 
other illands on the Ibutherly Ihore of Britain, apjSsaring as 
iilands only on the tide of flood, and becoming*pcninfulas at the 
tide of ebb **. It is curious to mark the differenfr operations of 
the fea upon the different parts of the Englilb coaft, Tlie lea 
has gained conliderably upon the Ihores of Yprkihire Norfolk 
^Suffolk and Eflest, tlie eaiierp coafl: of Kent, and the coiHs 
of Su&x Hampihire Dorletihire and Cormvall**. With- 
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id thde-forty years it has goei^lir uforped upon the Silley iilands 
in general *% and cveft^omMay 1766 to May 1767 it encroached 
near ^rly-iiKlies upon ooe of'them in paitieular. And the& 
gradual and fuccelfive 4efwiat;ioas, thefe and thefe *alotie> muft . 
afi'uredly have been the caufe that has been (b vainly explored 
in the* annals of hillory, and that has reduced the Sill 4 y iflands 
|o their prefent condition. Thefe^ and not the violence of an 
earthquake or a t^peft, muft afluredly have widened the narrot^ 
turbid ftrait of Solinus into an ample and calm expanfe of thirty 
Of ft>rty miles, ha^fe covered half the great ifland of Silura with 
the waters of the ocean, and have left only its mouhtains and its 
promontories rifii^ like ib many iftets abovd the face of the 
waves. Thefe appear from the experience of the recent ravages 
in the iflands to be a cau£e too unhappily adequate to the efFc<ft. 
And the fame caufe has greatly plundered the coafts of North* 
Devonfhire Pembrokefhire and Cardiganfhire But the fea has 
signed a part of its original domain on the fout]iern thore. of 
Kent in Lincolnfhire and in Lancafhire. * In Kent it has rc« 
treated from the fhore of Sandwich, has funk the fmall acftuary 
of SoHnus into an iniignificant current, Und has converted the 
fine harbour of Rhutupse, where the Roman fleet was regularly 
laid up, into an expanfe of rich paftures and a valley watered with 
a rivulet In Lincolnfhire it has added a conflderable quantity 
of ground to the coaft, fhrinking from the original boundaries, 
and leaving many thoufands of acres betwixt the old bank of 
ita watei^fs and the prefent margin of its fhore And in Lan* 
caihiht the fands which originally formed the beach of the fea 
and were origiixally covered every tide with its waters are* now 
regularly inh^ted* 'l^hefe ore fUll diftinguifhed anmng us by 
the appellation which they received from the Brkons, and which 
is equ ally comtqoti to the fe^’^fands of Lincolnfhire Norfolk 
smd Wales, the, appellation of Meales or loofe quaggy lands*t'. ^ut 
loofe as they once were by nature, and quaggy as they were 
once made by tlie overflowing of tne tide, they are now atuiiqaliy 
cultivated, a parochial churoh h^a been ereftpd,t.and p, village has 
been conftruded upon them.. 
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In this Rate of the BtitKh coi]|tnerce, the articles imported 
into Rie idand were earthen^tvare* fait, and brafs both wrought 
and in bullion**. In this Rate* of the Britifh commerce, tin 
, was not, as it had been'originally^ the only export of the idand. 
It dill remained the principal article of our foreign trade But 
with it were exported gold, River, iron, and lead, hides,' cattle, 
corn, flaves, and dogs, gems and mufcle*pearls **, polidicd horfe- 
bits of bone, horfe-collars, amber toys, and gUfs vedels *®. 

Such was the nature of our jfbreign commerce when the Ro¬ 
mans fettled among us. And it indantly received a ponfidcra- 
ble improvement from the Romans. This appears fufficiently 
from that very remarkable particular in the interior hidory of 
the iihiifd, the fudden rife and the commercial importance of 
London within a few years after their firft ftttlement in the 
idand But the trade was no longer carried on by the two 
great roads to the foutheni fliore, and the ftaple was no longer 
fettled in theJde of Wight. The principal trade dill appears to 
have been confined to the fbuth in general and to the regions of 
Middlefex Kent Sudex and Hampfhire in particular. But the 
commerce was clifFufed over the whole extent of the Roman 
conqueds, and was carried on dircdly from the wedern and the 
caftern Ihores as well as from the fouthern. Thus new ports 
were opened on every fide of the idand, mod indeed about the 
fouth-cadern angle of it, but fome along the cadern and the wedern 
roads. Thus Middlefex had the port of London, Kent the pai't.s 
of Rhutupae Dubris and Loraanis^ Suflex had the ports 
Adurnum Anderida and Novus, and Hampfhire had thc^ port 
Magnus**. And thus Yorkfhire had its,port Felix430 one fide, 
and Lancafhire had its port Sidiuitian on the other®'. Tlicfe, 
were evidcntljr'the commercial ports of the Roman Britons. Had 
they b^cp merely the ulefui harbours upon the* cqafts, as thiC\ 
mud certainly have been much more confiderable*ip number, a& 
they mud certainly Ijavc beeq mentioned upon every part of our 
coads, fb mud they have been equally noticed,upon the coads 
of Caledonia and the fhorcs ofi Ireland. Thev were all of them 
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harbours pied f>y the they luvd ail pf them citjes 

firll railed by else Eoin^s ppoo them* fad under tlie Roman# 
they muflt cpijl^defable. ports for commerce *®. 

Apd the articles introduced into the iflatm at thele ports were the 
many pa^icplars which 1 have, previouily mentioned to have 
been'introduced into Britain by the R,oniaus> and Ju^r* pepper* 
writing-paper* and other timilar articles perhaps* befides 
them. The facebarum or fugar of the Romans* like our own* 
was rfie extraflcd honey of a cane, was brouglit from Arabia 
or from India* and was ufed only for medicinal purpolbs And all 
thefe fpices appear ^plainly from their Roman-Britifh appellations 
•jo'j^ve been actually imported fmong us by the Romans. And 
-the articles exported from the ifbmd moR have been partly the 
fame us before, and. partly the additional particulars of gagates 
or Jet* the Britifh ,jet being the heft and the moft copious in 
Europe^** bears for the foreign amphitheaters, balkets, lair, 
corn, and oyRcrs < 

Such was the foreign commerce of. the ifland in general durii^g 
the-refidence of the Romans among us. And fuch muft have 
been in part or in whole the foreign commerce of our own port 
in particular. Th^s was not merely the port of a (ingle coun¬ 
ty. It was the only commercial harbour along the whole line 
of the weftern coaR, and had no rival from the Cluyd to the 
Land’s-End. And the exports of the neighbouring region, the 
lead of Derl ylhirc and the fait of Chefoire, the corn the cattle 
and the hides of the whole, muft have been all (hipped at the 
portvof'the Ribble. 'The Britilh.dogs in general were a very 
gainful article of traffic to the'Romans **. And as all the Hiteri- 
or CQuntries of Britain, fhen ffird turned up by the plough, 
muR hare produced the ihoft luxuriant harvcRs at firR, fo the 
whole illand freighted no lefs tlwn eight hundred vcfl’els witli 
corn every year for the con^nent **• 

Thus wa^ a foreign commerce Introduced in o Landalhirc, 
where it now fiourlihc# in fo vigorous a Rate, and where it has 
now branched out to fo large an extent, And thu^ was the RrR 
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fcentj of its refidence upon the rtic beautiful Ribbk* There 

Ribthefler enjoyed all the varied emoluments of it. The voice 
of tradition allerts and the difeewfery of ruins evinces the village 
^of RibchcAer to have been onXA a very^ conliderable city, to 
have been fuperior to Manchefter 4 n grandeur* and to have, ex¬ 
celled pethaps all the towns of the iwrtW in wealtli. And the 
commerce of the Sifluntian port is the only aliignable rcafon,, 
the commerce of theSiftuntian port was undoubtedly the genuine 
caufe, of all its particular importance. 

Ribchefter was not, like Freckletoii, nccefltrily planted upon' 
i difagreeablS fitc, and had not, like it, a large estent of low 
•iia.lhy grounds l^vecping for ibt’eral miles on both Tides of the 
river, overflowed with the waters at every tide, and loading the 
air with rank exhalations at every rtcefs. Ribchefler, like Lon¬ 
don, was fixed at a diflaiicc from the Tea and upon an agreeably 
fitc, and enjoyed, like it, the advantage of a fine air from the 
dry natwe of .the Ibil aroundT it and from the lively flow of the 
ijvcr before it. And the Roman town at the Neb of tne Nelc 
was only as the Greenock of Glafgow the Shields of Newcaftle 
or the Frecklcton of Preflon at prefeiit. It muft have" beeu 
inhabitcd^folcly by Tuch as w'erc retained in the more immediate 
fervice of the veflbls. All tlic traders muft have refided, and all 
the commercial jbufineTs mufl have been tranla£Ied, at Ribchefler. 
The exports of the neighbouring diftrids muft have been carried 
to Ribchefter, have been lodged in the warehoufes of the town, 
and have been Tent in boats to the vefiels in the harbour; AiwJ 
tlie imports for the neighbouring diftriefts muft have been un- 
fliippcd ill the harbour, have been lent in boats up tQ Ribchefter,, 
and have been <fili)erfed from it pv;er the country. 


’ Pltny lib, vii. c. 56. —* Herodotus p. 254, ^Wfeflelingius.-r— 
The thftiinony of Herodotus carries the Phoenician arrival up to 
440 or 45a And thfe progrefs of population in Britain and in 
Ireland, as it has been already and will hereafter be delcribed 
(b. 1,-ch. xii. f, 4.\ foibids it trJ be carried beyond*the year roo.. 

—* Richard» 
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•mm* Richard p. 50,— * Pliny vli. c. 56.-— ’ Strabo p. 265.-— 
* Pliny lib. vii. c. 56,— ’ Soliiius c. 22. What this author has 
faid concerning the ifland Richard has ftrangcly applied to the 
Silurcsof Wales, deceived by the likcnefs of* the name, p, 21.— 
^ Borlale’s Scilly IHands p, 53:, 58, 59, 62, 63, and 85.—’ Hero¬ 
dotus p.254. and Strabo p. 265. — Strabo ibid.-—** Polybius, 
who lived about 180 years before Chrift, p. 290 and 291. Amftel. 
1670.—'* Strabo p. 305.—*’ Ch. iii, f. 3.—*^ Diodorus p. 347.— 
’ Bede’s Hift. lib! i. c. 3, and lib. iv. c. 16, and Diodorus ibid. 
—Can\den c. 899, 467, 411, air, 237, 199, 205,—* Bor- 
lafe p. 88,— Camden c. 47. and 757-—‘® Richard p. 17, and 
Solinus c. 22.—**Itin. Curiof. p. 5, i f, and i j.—Itin, Cur. p. 
119, Camdai c.468, and Mona p* 14 and 1x5. There is alfo a 
large plain on the edge of the fea near Hy 11-lake in Chefhire, 
which is equally called Mels or Meals, where General Schomberg 
encamped his army before it was embarked for the reduction of 
Ireland in the reign of King William (Leigh’s Hill. b. I. 
p. 29,)—** Strabo p, 265. and Caefar p. 88.-i-*’ Diodorus p. 347. 
—^**Mela lib, iiL c.6,—** Strabo p* 265, 305, and 307.—** Ta¬ 
citus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 33. — Tacitus ibid., Antoninus’s Iter 3 
and 4. and Richard’^ Iter 15, Notitia, Richard Iter 15, ^and Pto* 
lemy.—** Ptolemy and Richard 27.—Antoninus and Richard 
ibid., Richard p. 27. and 18, and Iter 15,—’® Pliny liK xii. c. 8. 
—Solinus c. aa*—*-** Martial lib. Spe^L Ep. 7. and lib. xiv. £. 
99, iQaoideu p. X94, Juvenal Sat. 4, and Camden p. Gra- 
tius p. ad.-—** Camden p. 2. 



THESE <\^ere the multiplied advaut^es whidb out 
anceflors received from the ^iettiexnent oi the Roinana among 
them. The mechanical arts that had been previouily {ludiiied- 
in the county .were considerably imi^oved* And arte prev^uily 
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unknown were brought into it | The varied treafttre$ of our 
foil were now hril di&overed or were better co!le£led. Our fo<« 
cieties were combined into cities^ our manners were refined into 
politenefsy and our minds were enlightened with learning. And 
* agriculture manufactories and cotnmerce were introduced among 
the natives of Lancafhire and of Manchefter. * 

Thefc were very confiderable advantages refulting to the county. 
But they were attended by another which was fiir fuperior to 
them all, and in comparifon of which all thefe united together 
muft aUfQlutely fink into nothing. This was that great that 
momentous event, the iutrodudion of Chriflianity among the 
Siftiintii. Beneatji the government of the Homans, and fpeeded 
by thc^ communication which their empire had opened betwixt 
Judaea and Britain, was Chriflianity introduced among the na« 
rives of the north. ‘Beneath that government and fpeeded by 
that communication did this Sun of Righteoufhefs arife upon the 
benighted inhabitants of Laiu^afhire. The religion of an atoning 
jefus was noiw proclaimed in the flreets of Manchcfler. The 
religion of an accepting Jehovah was now propofed to the inha¬ 
bitants of Mancunium. And they were called upon to turn 
away from that deep night of ignorance, and to fhake off thofe 
heavy chains of depravity, in which they had unhappily contU 
nued from their firft fettlement among the woods and mofles of 
this diflria. 

When hy the dread fin of our great reprefentative in patadife 
corruption was firfl admitted into the moral world, ignorance 
was equally admitted with it Jnto the intelledual. And cor¬ 
ruption proceeded in lier work, gradually tainting the principles 
of the moral life, ignoranCb followed aegularly behind, and as 
gradually clouded the powers of the moral difeernment,, fn this 
Aate of the human cohflitution, the heart filming up to the 
head, atu) vicioufnefs in the one diffiifing darknefs oyer the other, 
the original religion of man mufl foon have been coloured with 
folly* The mind, chained down to l^ifitive gratifications and 
broking perpetually over fenfitive ideas, muft fbon begin to lofe 
the r6.n|fains of its native elaftirity bf fpirit in thm confidCration 
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IxxUi/ luid fesi^thneu The Oo^i of the generaliQr oeuld no hs^r 
fiOs of itibll to the ooottm^tlioo of <j»e ^irituai world wixli 
which it was (0 intimaaeiy cortiieded» aod Cothe adoration of the 
i^irintai X>ord to whom k was ib imawdkUiel)r It 

required ibme material re[^ieieiitatiQciy Ibme fuhlUttited and ima¬ 
ginary re&mblance, to be planted bekire the eye* in order to 
aMft its ideas and to call out its devotions. Hence the ipread- 
ing tree was ieleded and the ioftyr pillar was railed as an emblem 
of God and ui object in prayer. And the dread M^yeHy of 
heaven and earth was regularly worlhiped through the medi\un 
of the one or the other. 


Such probably was the £rft introdudion of images^into the 
worihip of the Heathens! Such certainly was the fiif):" intro- 
dis£hoii of images into the worihip of Chriftians fiiicc I And af- 
dictated vice and folly muH Iboa have molded religion into a 
more oorporeal fyllem. Accuflon^ to ien£b|e obje^ in de¬ 
votion end weakened in her faculties by lin» the mind mull 
ibon have lok all the l^kual ideas of worihip and have retained 
poly the eseterior and the bodily. Soch we have imee leen to 
have been imhappUy the cafe among the Chriiltans of the Roman 
ahurch» in a kfs vif iated Rate of the human mind and under the 
advantage of a greater illumination. Among the grofs Intel- 


lefts of the generality the worihip in both loon cealed to be 
dirta^sed to CM,, and reRed ahfohitefy ond entirely in the image 
of hm* * , 

Tims wt all probability was tire s^omtion of the pillar and tlie 
tree introduced at RtR into the world. And the Brinyis adopted 
the sde^atry. They worRiiped the Rpurilhiiiig oak ^ They 


adored t)^ ina% oo^mn 

M^tor bc^ wkee made universally the olgeR; of prayer* the 
inind wouy pattvaUy wander over tbs creatioo^ and fuch 
parts of it as' appeared moR fplendid and ue^ortant The 
and the moon t^reRsre would RcR engage Jier aObentioQy and for 
the fame r^eafon. appear to have been more thegeaorU ol^eda,ol 
worihip than.aAyqther partsof pur snaleiisil i^Rfnu. The,pln» 
% « ^ nets* 
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116^; the elements^ moiinvahi^ rivers* an4 roeks* imagiibrr m» 
teiitgences* oful departeil j^rits, WoMkl next rift in fuoceflkm to 
the world the *fcnftleft deities fi( ebuftd rasdbo. And ell .of 
theft prohahlfy and nioft of thde xertaiaily* were the natiosuil 
diyinkies of Britria ^ * . 

Amid theft wild wanderings of diftrdered religion* the two 
original inditutions of God* prieds and ftcridces* and the three 
original doflrines of a ftperintending Psoridence* of the world's 
final deftniidion* and of ^e fooPs continuance in a future period 
of cxideace, were all carafullj retained by the Britons \ The 
great incident of the fall mud have originallj^ occadvMied the in- 
ditutions. And ^the great incident of the roil mud dill have 
been pointed out by the obftrvancies. If the Deity had not 
known man to have fallen from his original perfection* if hea- 
thenilm had not believed a taint of corruption to have dained 
his original purity, the former could not poffibly have enjoined 
and th^ latter could not pofHbly hove retained theft particular 
obftrvancies “at all.. The appointment of intcrcseding miniders 
and the inditution of conciliating ftcrifices mud certainly have 
been made on account of, and mud as certainly have pointed out 
in their obfervance, ftme fixed but erazeable principle of impu¬ 
rity in man and fome permanent but ap^afable principle of 
anger in God. And theft were retained by all the Heathens in 
general. But the doClrines of a Providence, the foul’s immor¬ 
tality, and the world’s dedruClion, were almod confined to die 
Britons in particular^ They remained among them the peculiar 
ittcentives to moral actions. • In that vitiated tone of tHe human 
mind hoWever the united force of all theft was very weak. 
The doctrine of the foul’s * immortality* had the ahufive notion 
of tranfmigraiion engrafted upon it *. The prieds jyere pol¬ 
luted with human facrifices*. And, as I have (hewed* before* 
the psoplc were guilty of the gtoded impurities .and the mod 
abondnable mhtutes % 

There was fomething ’however in the Druidical Ipecies pf 
heathenifm that was peculiarly calculated to atred the attention 
dud to jmpfeft the thind. Tlio rudMy' majettic cinCture of doncs 

E e e 2 • in 
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in iheir temples, the hv^e en(>mK>u§,C^romlecbf the xaxify t^e* 
xxmlous Lc^an,.the greai; coni^^ Camed4e, the magnifie^n^ 
amphitheater of wq^s, all inu0 have veiy ftrQDgly laid hold 
npQit that^religiotts thoMghtfuhieia of foal which has been ever 
fo natural to naan amid all the wrecks of bntuaniitj) the motm^ 
noent of his ^rmer perfection* < 

In this itate pf the Siituntian reltg^ the Eonaans entered the 
country* Their religion was fully as wild a combination pf 
human vice and human Ibllyi more iplendid and leis cruel, yet» 
lefs retaining the illulbrious doCtrines of God’s iuperintendancc, 
the eternity of tho ibul, and the tranfitorlnefs of matter, and 
lefs adapted to touch the religious firing of the heart. But the 
Biitoas, on their adoption of theHpman manners, mull have na* 
turally adopted the Homan Theok^y, and mull as readily have 
daifed the Roman with the Britifh deities as the Romans incor* 
porated the Britiih with their own *, This ftrange conduct of 
exchanging divinities, fo common to them and to all the other 
heathens, was plainly the natural reiult of a confeious want of 
latisfadion in a right worfhip, and a mif*dire6ted defire of fupply- 
ing the want of tJhe one bjy multiplying the obje^s of the 
other. This ftrange condud however mull have been made 
fubfervient to tlie more ready introdudioo of both wiihin the 
pale of the ChriHian religion. Both muR in conf^luence of'it 
have become lefs addided to either. The Britons half^roman* 
Ized and the Romans half-britonszed in their idolatiy mufl ne* 


ceflarily haveioR all that attachment to their national religion 
which is merely the fcrvant ofprgudice, and which is generally 
the RrbngeR barrier againR a converiion. , 

Under th^ gpvemmept of the Druids,, the i^arnldg of the 
ifland *confiRed m the knowledge of aRronomy geometry geo¬ 
graphy metaphyfics botany and ineckaniea*. And with tjatic 
the Britons feem *10 have ac<|nired a bc»npetent degrer of ac¬ 
quaintance. jfn mechanics they ware particularly knrneS, a» the 
great temples of Abnry and Stohehenge and the various <!hrom- 


leclis and Logans in the kingdoUi iumctently teRii^^ the 

mere tackle of leathern thongn they rttibd tbtdi enormotia 

* ” * * *• « » 

as 
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findn tlto Aouteft ta{:'k|s of the pre&at times. And 
Ml tbis'li^ammg was coi^toed fcttcildy to the Ehuids •. But, upon 
the arri^l of tlve Bomans aihoiig us, the Homan learning was 
carcMy^culiSrated and* ^ctdsm&y fha^ied by the Batons 
* This greatly affbftei the dignity of the Druids 

and have confiderabiy wounded the authority of Drufclifm* 
This haVe particularly taken away all that reverence for 
the former which ignorance will ever render to knowledge. 

But the introdudiod of the Homan knatiadrs in general and 
the conftmdtiott of Roman-Britilh cities in^ particular directly 
broke m'u^on, and muft have gradually deftroyed, the w^hole 
wild fuperftrufhife of Druidlfm itfelf. The religion of the con¬ 
quered Britons began early to yield to the religion of the vic¬ 
torious Romans. Even as early as the firft centuiy, the Britons 
of the north deferted the leading principles of the Britifh reli¬ 
gion in the form and the lite of their temples. The oiiginal tem¬ 
ples of fhe iQand were all rkifed In the depth of woods, were all 
conllru£ted with great rude obeliiks of Rone, and were all abfo- 
lutely open to^ the Iky above. Such we fee on the plains of 
Sarum, on the edge of Rollright^heatb, in Cornwall, and in 
Scotland;^ But eRential as fuch a foim and Rtuatioh muR ne* 
ceflarily have been fupppfed to religion in any country that had 
immemoiiably retained thera* the Britons of the north debit¬ 
ed them before the reign of Trajan. They conRru£ked their 
temples of hewn Rones. They ereRed their temples in towns. 
And they covered their temples with roofs 
Thus early did Druidifm decline ip the iHand, not rooted up, 
as has becnunivcrfally fyppofed, by the violence of a prolcription, 
but undermined* by the progrefs of Roman learning and over- 
borne by the Irruption of Roman manners. And in this Rate of 
the national religion ChriRianity was brought into Britain. This 
Rate JRad happily prepared the Britons for a mojre favourable 
attention to it. And it was a religion that drew afide the thkk 
curtain of heathen igtforance, and laid open to tire view the ge¬ 
nuine nature of the genuine.mture^ of mbi, and the du¬ 
ties and* rewards reiutthig fronrf both. It placed jf tiue and ab- 

folutc 
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folute I>tvttiitjr at the hbad of dhe etei;i^ ki dtiralioii* 

tmUmttcd ill pmvcr^ and uiK&niined t>}r Ipac^i lDt€l%iesnccr 
unerringly ^ile and irmvearWdly |>rovldei|t9 and a Wifi 
liitely ’ju{l, nnipcakably kina# and iiiconcei^al^|r purn* It 
reprinted man to have I^een exadliy £tte4 to hU^iphem 
of adi!$on, all moral harmony \vitl;unt aU natural order wi^out» 
the central point of this lower creation, and a probaticwier for 
an happy eternity in an higher. It then reveded the glals, and 
(hewed him no longer movmg in the fair orbit of duty and re- 
ieivliig light and warmth from the fon-beams of I>iyinlty, but 
voluntarily Aooping to hn and nece^rily iubjeded to wrctched- 
nefs; his body ravaged by difoafos, his under^andlng veiled 
4U darknefs, and the little empire of his pallions and appetites 
4II rhea in rebeUion againft the fovexeignty of his reafon. It 
found hia mitid perplexed with doubts and his foul diflradled 
wkh foar% confoious of weakne£[e$ that required the afUiiancc 
of fome kind interccflioii, foniibie of guilt that needed .^-he aid 
of ftnc friendly atonement, but vainly cafUng a wifliful 
eye for theoi^e and the ocher through all the compais of ere* 
ated nature, finking theiefore in melanthply under thc\yelgi:it of 
fin, and ihuddering yi^ith horror at the world Unknown. And it 
dilplayed ti^is kind intcrceder, it pointed out this friendly atoncr, 
to the eye of deipairing man; One fully qualified to mediate 
from the pvirjty of his will, Oise abfolutely enabled to atone 
from tiic dignity of hia nature; a man intereedhig for the ruined 
manhood, a God appeafing the ofiended Godhead; a Ftiend de-\ 
lcendu2g Trom tlie llurone of Heaven, a Saviour conducting us 
to the luppinefs of it. Such a fyitem of reli^on,* Iknftioned as 
it w'as,by precedent prophecies dndi^uthenttcatedby accompany¬ 
ing miracles, mud carry convi^lbu of its divinity to the foul, 
muft mek even tlieobdiiiacy of pmjudice, andmud ptolHyte even 
tlm profligacy ^f guilt* ' < « 

This the gemaine region of our nature, which echoes the 
fentiments of every Ibriouny f^iug heart jr^le£|$ the Ideas, 
of every forlouily chinkii^ mind, ^as httrodvi^ info^j^hfam .an 
early as the period of the apoltle^ me' tittle timi^helm 
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i!ie iafurr«Ai«fi in ’% An 4 it wa& ^vouiaM^ 

tm^ It embr^cd IA91}]| It periicuted by xnom 

Tbfc Bci;A» tlw UAon^ 19 the yoice of foveb^on^ and 

weie inoo^omed iotp f)w f^hua^ of Oodf And about the loid- 
• dJ^ of 4lie ioeond csentury it otpd have reached the coAfiaea of 
LsmcaOtttt The geniua of Siduntlan idolatry aitd the dfemon 
ofSiRuutiait impurity ded before it a and tbe ions aud daugh¬ 
ters of Mancuniuin commenced the difciplcs of Chrift. Thus 
was the only religion that could adminifter real comfort to the 
wildly wandering Ibul of man firft brought into the pariih of 
MauchefPer. There has it evefr continued dnae, exalting the in- 
teik(5^ and rcHning the paihona, the parent of many a genuine 
faint. And thdre may it ever continue, the enlivening 
tay of dur reaibn, the purifying principle *of our tondud, till 
ereacson ihall fink in the final Same and probation be fuceeeded 
by the hnal allomaent. 


* JM Tyrius DifieVt. i^xxviu. p, 40J.Cambridge.—* Gildasc. 2, 
Lucan. *iu. llo« 41 at Bo|:laie*a Cornwall b. ItL c. 2, and 
Gak> Autonkma jp, 16, lyap^S^^^’pildasc. s^/BorlaSle c. i 5 ^ 
b.ii> C«farp. 121 and Tacitus Agfic# Vf c. ii» and Ware 
(Harris) p, t X2» And the numerous circles of Rones that remain 
in the iilandy die .welLki^Own temples pf the Britons, were af- 
fnredjiy fanes ifk hww»t o£ xho fun. ‘ We haw a Ronian-BritifU 
mfioriptlnn App^l^i C^anno (Hpr^y ^ ap^)» Grannus being 
the Irifh wordOrtan the fun^Crlt. DHH p, 314). And a large 
Kealji In Sicotland betwixt Badenock and $trath>fpey and on tl^ 
hanks of tha Spey^ having many pf thofe tircle^ upon it, i\ 
called SUa-grhanua^ or th® hefUCh of the fun to this J»y (Crit^ 
Diff. p. ^4)>*^^)StraWt p,* 302t A. Marcellinus Uli.*Kv, c, 9, 
Mela Jiihr ilu c, Catfar p. 120, and Agric. Vl c. 11.*—' C^efar 
p, 120.—* lbid.rr*'C, X. f. V.—• Hodely, A^Uo ^ Graonu» 
p. 2od» Belatucadtp WeRm. K% ^ and Cumberland 31, 
GocidrCiiasb* i7t;,8a^P4enheCnn]i>. dpt and Mat^no, Mognnti. 
VWri, Tawnro>an 4 ’ 4 ah«*^a*^*C^ P/*. lao^ Melx lib, iii, c. at, 

♦ ^ nr* 



Pliny lib. xvi. c. 44, !il). xxv., c/ ttnc! ilB, ttttk. c, iv^^alul^ 
Stukcley’s^ Stonebstige.-^*® A^iC,*V. 4 .- ai**^ ^ Ibid, — '•sEa*^ 
^febtus l>em, Evtbig, iiii. c. 71'Qetodtis^Roaa^ 
and Oildas c. 5 and 6 (fciterea)—Ollda$ c, 7' Hiid Teiv 

uillian adv. Jud. tom. t. p.'a^a, LiiMttab, 694, ^ >Writing 
dbout < the year aoo« he faya that many even of the CtdeAonimia 
v/tve then ChrI(llans~>ioca*«»Romant$-inaceeiia««*Chfi(io fubdita* 


IV, 

A RELIGION like the Chriftian, once firmty fbdted in the 
ifl^d, was certain to gain fjpeedily upon the remaining heathfens 
of It* And tliough it combated the native tendencies of 
the animal pafliohs and prblelyted only by an appeal io the ra¬ 
tional, it a^ually gained veiy §)eedily upon them* fiariy in the 
third centuiy the Roman Britons iVere generally Icttled in the 
pfofefiion of the Chriftian' faith *. Idolatry^ indeed^was Rill the 
national religion both of iEtojchans and of Britlonfe. 'But Chnf- 
tiaii fceniplds pulilfetljr dpi^h^ lli theiflind,' ^d't^e Chrif- 
tian'&ith'cttddunter^dTeafceJy^*drf^ 6? that dppdIhSon ivithin k 
^hich it regularly ‘ mdt upon' tHe tondnent It !fhfieted no 
perfecution at dl till the conduhon nearly of the^lhird century,' 
And this oppc^tion wai iucceeded'hy^ a great 'dnoouragemene 
from the worthy ConR^ius and by ^rofbfflod^from^ 

the glotious Oonftalhtbife^ the ftindid^d of4^riR$atii^ vpas 

difplayed'victorious over Roman Brit&!iC^ the'^ruined 

churches were repaired and hew temples ivbrt eonRIhlilied* And 
then the great rites ih the mconom/ of^'ChriRian woMlilp wem 
univerfklly celebrated with tbvd&mt 'the* britKipd'tran^dionis* 
in the hittoiy of the Chihftlki rd dto p ti^ ^'t^rg Rymadiy , 00 m* 
memorated wi^ gratitude, 'kdd ctibidlr^of firietin'ivai efta* 

blhhed in piety and in peace hmhkiiatefy •aRbr '^'tofimnence* 
mcnt of the fourth centuiy*.'’ '’f f. ’ . / 

When the Ckriftians were^'firft 'fetmed 
muft nfeecllhfily have Been^riRjje«jed td^^rii^bnca*’ 

* not 
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ttot lifive been leii by the Divinity to examine the various 
mo(!eis of government abd to*i|rtlc the beft ibr themfelves. 
He who molded the frame “aisld therefore knew the Iprings of 
the human ^ heart would never l^ve referred a point to the de« 
termination of man, which fmra the vanity of mere specula¬ 
tion and the necefTary want of fufficiei^t etpericnce has always 
been fb varioudy considered by man, which fioin the greatncls 
of its object engages moft ftrongly the two ruling pallions of 
the foul, pride and felfifhnefs, and which for both reafons 
rauft ceiHrainly have embroiled the church with the wildeft dilfen- 
(ions, and* have afliiiedly tom up the infant tflablilKment from 
it^ bale. The God of wifdom could not thus have inftituted his 
church in folly. *As a fbciety, as a Ibciety modelled in wifdom 
and fotufdcd on peace, the individuals it rnufl certainly have 
been retained in tlicir proper Spheres by a* concentrating princi¬ 
ple of obedience in fome and by a regulating power of govern-^ 
ment in others. But the Chriftian was not modelled merely 
like a edhunon ibciety. It fiad this peculiarity in tlie frame and 
texture of its conilitution, that it could not have begun to 
eidil; at all without a previouily inAitutttd platform of ^govern- 
ment. It began to exHl at fir^ the b^ptifmal adminlftration 
of the appiUes. And the apoihSlical power bf introducing pro* 
felytes into it muft have neceffarily included in its idea a power 
of government over the profclytes afterwards. The firft Chrlf* 
tians were adualiy admitted into. the pale by apoftolicai mini* 
ftratiou. The firft Chriftians wwfe adlually fubjed in the pale 
to apoftolicai government. 

The mode of poli^r that was firft delivered to the a^oftlcs 
tor the prefent,government of the church muft^have been 
the fame that was continued over the church in the da^s of 
the apoftles# The i^aode of polity that was either then of af¬ 
terwards appoimed iby Chrift fbc the regimen* of his church 
in all* ages mtift have been the fame that was ^carried with 
Chriftianity into all niitions and hbs continued with Chriftianity 
in all ages. And both wepre indubitably the monarchical or epii- 
copal. This was the ^ model of ecclefiaftical polity that was 

F f r, • obferved 
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obferved 1 a the age of the a|)eEte» K Thia Ira'lib Of 

ecclefiaftical poli^ that waa^blerved in ail thee Qm^an iia« 
tiona of the world No other ever msnAo its af^tbaranott^m 
church till the year 1541* thii was the' sxiodi^ of eedo* 

£al[tical polity that was particularly erefbed m ErkaiA. The 
befb plat^rm of government in ttielf> it appeals to have been 
early introduced into the slland. And the Roman cooqueR^ 
among us were regularly partitioned into dioeefes as eady at 
leaft as the year 314 V 

The lirft biihopricks 6 i the church would naeoTolty be com- 
mealurate with tk^ provinces of the (late. The fifll (ees of the 
bilhops would naturally be fettled at the capitals of the pro¬ 
vinces. In confequence of the former,' the biihopricks ailumed 
the genetal denominatlous of Provinces and Dioceies. in con- 
iequence of the latmr, 'ihiii biihopricks adopted the particular ap¬ 
pellations of the provincial Capkals. The drii dioceies in Bri¬ 
tain therefore muft have been the lime as the provinces of the 
lomanst mud have been, like them, only dor in number 
within the compad of the prefbnt Esgland and Wales And 
three of theie prokinciiil bhhops appear as hibfciibm^ to the 
Council: of Arles in 314 ; Eheema ]^ifcopus« de Civitate £bo- 
racenfi, Proysnctll Bntaamf $ Redhutut* Efufeopus^ 4 p Civitate 
Londinenfv Provincid fiipra 4 cfipt&and Adelphius Epifeopus,. 
de Civifate Colonik Loitdkseniium *. Thele were all of them 
indifputahiy blfhops iuBritam* And two of thefe were evidently 
the biihops of the peoaincm Mmima aWd Flavia. Eborras had 
his (eat at York, the metropolis of ouokisadma* And Beftitutus 
had his refkknee at Loudon, a ci^ probshly fopeabr in gran¬ 
deur to all jhe other ci|^s of Fkviar ebc of them and" 

ef the province ^ *> 

But wliere (HaU wo hit ^ feat. of< Abhdphiusf' Where (hair 
wc hnd tihe fitevf his CoiiminJLolidim^ The ei^uiry has 
hmg engaged the effoiH q£ oot^edural oihicilim lint the 
difficulty is not yet removed; Chmilodaixu^ l&a SUttnmv 
and Lindom, have aU three bete ftppefad. by ^dlSbiUfst cikks 
to be the paij^icular refideftso of Thu interior oon*^ 

t " dition 
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ditloh of Roman Britain was ycpr in^rfedly known to th^ 

ct^'lcSy and a mere communlly If nature or the imalleft iimJ- 

larityof name was therefore natotiify thought a fufiicient reafon 

ibr filch a lh|^ 0 tihn. About fiity years ago the MSS. of Ra- 

Vennas being found to exhibit the kindred appellation of Col<Hita 

Lindutn^ and both thefe reafbns being united together, th^ hint 

was ei^rly caught by the anti<|Uarlans, and the fee of Adelphius 

has ever iince been authoritatively fixed at Lincoln But 

the Lindum Colonia of Ravcnnas and of Richard is certainly 

not the Coionia Londtnenfiom of the Coimcih No authority ot 

* 

manufcripts^permits us with thelfe critics to change Londinenlium 
into Lindincnfium. No proprieties of language allow us with 
thefc critics to deduce'either Londlnenfium or Lindineniium 
from Lindum **. And, if both the one aiid the other could 
be permitted, Lincoln could not poiHbl])f‘%e the fee of abiihoprick, 
being adually in the fame province and confequently in the fame 
•diocefe with London. 

The "genuine name is Civitas Coionia l^ondiiieniium. And 
we have no rigl^t to fuppofe a corruption merely becauie we 
meet with a diRlculty. The flte of the colony mud certainty 
be fought ill a region of Britain remote from Lincolnihlfe and 
m a proidnce or dioceie didind from Flavfa. And a few ob- 
iervations will actually lead us to it. 

The fecond Augudan legion, whkh was Rationed at Caerleon 
in Monmouthfhire, was equally Rationed at L^ondon. The 
headquarters: of the legion, once Rttled at Caerleon, were aRer* 
wards transferred to London. Hence In the laR century a ie« 
pulc|iral iftfeription was difcovered upon the declivity of Lud« 
gate*hill addi«eRpd to the memory of one of thefe legionaries ", 
And hence AuguR^> the legionary name of Caerleim af drR, 
became early m the fourth century the le^onary appellatitm of 
Loiidqn^'*. At London the headquarters of Rre^l^poii contN 
Slued** for fbmc Rme And while the two or Riree principal 
cohorts that mud have compofed the colony continued Ibtionary 
at it, they might eadly acquire the appellation of Londiiienfcs. 
The legionaries m^ht as naturally receive the tt|le of Londi- 

y f f 2 . nenles 
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iicnfes as Loudon obtain the tide of Legio Auguila. And the 
Roman troops in general pret(y frequently r.eceiyed appellations 
from the names of their quaTters, or feven legions qf Ro¬ 

man citizens (as I have previooRy Ihpvvn *’) being 4 enotnh>ated 
from the places of their reftdence* and a body of Kervii R«itioned 
at IJi<flis being called Di^enfes, atK)ther body lodged at Longo- 
vicus* being named Lougovicarii, and the garriibm of Reti’iaiia 
and Derventio aflUming the titles of Ala Petriana and Dervendo- 
nenfes* '. Thus denominated^ the principal cohorts were after¬ 
wards removed from Loudon to Hliutupae And the new 
colony might properly obtain and would natarally receive the 
title of Coloaia Xx^iKlinenlium. Rhutupse was certaihly the only 
colony in tlie kingdom that could poiiibly Imve received this 
appelladon at all, Rhutupse was certainly a colotiy of tb.^ fecoiKl 
legion and the metropotl^pf the province. Ai|d Rhutiip^ ap¬ 
pears certainly in, the earlioR peric^ of the Saxons to have ac^ 
tually been diflinguiihed among them by the very fame denomi¬ 
nation of London, London Port, add Lundenwic 
Thus were three bilhops appointed as early as the ycai* 314. 
oyer the three provinces of Britannia Prima, Flavia, and our own 
Maxima* Thus, did three bilhops fix their refidence as early as 
the year 314 at the three capitals of the provinces, l^utupas, 
Londinium, and our own Eboracum, The bifhop of Britannia 
Secunda, whole fee was at Caerleon the Roman metropolis of 
Wales, was either abient from the council of Arles or flib- 
feribed not to the decrees, of the bifliops And the county of 
I^ncafler in general and the parifh of Manchefler in particular 
were now equally to the civil authority and tp the eccle- 

fiaflical flipremacy of York,. ^ * 

Tbps waf Epi^pacy^eRablifhed at 5 rft coevaf with ChriRL. 
anity in iBritain. Thus did Epifcopacy fiourifh afterwards co¬ 
equal with Chdftianity in the And EpHcopacy and 

Chriilianity h^ve continued infeparably united among iR the 
prefent moment. 
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‘♦Origcn oil Ezek. totn. iv.-~*Blitaniiia—-confcnfit, and GilJas- 
c. 7 and 8. Oildas c. 7 and 8. J- ’ Ignatius’s Epift. ad Smyr- 
fixos C and ad Polycarpum f» B &c. (RuflelL )—* Sirmondus’s 
, Concilia Galiica Luteti'4e 16299 t^tn. p. 9 .—* Richard ^.15 — 
Sirmondus tom. 1 . p, 9 ,—^ l^citms Anti. 3wv. c. 33.—* yflier, 

Selden, Spelmaii, StilUngfleet, &c.— * Gale’s Antoninus, Baxter, 
Carte, &c. “ Bede calls the region Lindiiljs and the town 

Lindo-coliua lih. ii* c. 16;-—Wren’s Parentalia p. 265.— 
** Marcellinus lib. xxviL c. 8. Lundinium* vetus oppidum quod 
Auguftam pofteritas appellavlt.— Ch. vi. ( 4.— ** hfotitia.— 
Ibid.—’® Somner’s R. Forts in Kent p. 9 dec*—*' Richard p. z'x, 
and Carte p. 214. a Note; And the hiiChop of Valentis was 
equally abl'ent, whofe lee was at Jjeiicophibia or Whitern in 
Galloway ; a lee being lettled there in ‘the times of the Britons, 
and Nynias a Briton being bilbop of it imi}fQ tempore befi>re 
565, Bede lib. iii. c. 4. 

The ftory of king Lucius,*which has been lb* greatly canvaBed 
by our hiilorical critics, can be trvie onlly in the manner in which 
it is reprefented by Mr. Carte voL L p* 137*' And I have already 
evinced that there were kings in Britain beneath the Roman go** 
vernment. But the two coins impreBed with a crofs and the* 
letters LVC, BrB mentioned by archbiBiop Ulher and more or 
leis depended upon by all, muB certainly be fpudous* Ulher’s 
manner of mentioning them renders the fact infinitely precarious. 
He had leen two coins, he fays, which were marked with the 
lign of the crofs and' Idteris t^feurknhus qnse L»VC denotarc* 
videbantur (p. 22, 1687). And no Britilh Ipng, as 1 have al^ 
ready Ihewn from Gildas, was allowed to mint money after the. 
Roman conquelH 


* chap: 
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CHAP. XII. 

I. 


I N {the two ’military muni'^tpies and the feven idlUtary colo¬ 
nies which were planted by the Bomans in the ifland, the 
lands aihguedtothe leglonaiies mulb have regularly deicended 
to their heirs. This he nature of fuoh affiguatioas neceiia- 
riiy re(|iiiire&r This the continuance of tiie fame legions in the 
iame tnunic^ipiec and colonies for three or four cciituries toge¬ 
ther^ which as the cafe particularly^ with the {ixth,.very evidently 
(demonftrates. Thus inherited, the lands were undoubtedly mi¬ 
litary feuds in themleJv^ and were uLvioubtedly enjoyed by 
iinilitaty tenures fiom "-he emperor. And the male defoendants 
the original legionaries mull have been all legionaries by 
hirth, at the military age muft have all engaged hy turns in 
the regular duties of the garrifon at home, and muft all by turns 
have been draughted out for tne cccaiional duties the ifland 
ulmoad. 

In the revokrtion of three or fou** centuries the males-of the 
municipies and colonies muft havd been codiidembly xnultljpiied, 
and the in|tttbcr of legionaries in each of them have been con- 
ftderlibly augmented. In the revolution of three or four centu¬ 
ries the*bfigmal three or four thoufend perhaps of each garri¬ 
fon, merely hy the natural eiMt 4iif a ftscceftive propagation, 
and only by* a fingfe dupHcation of the whole in each^fBpeeftive 
^neration, muft regularly have dilated themfelves into a vety 
eonfiderabk number. Each of the nine ckies muft at leaft have 
decupled the foil amount of its oi%inal inhabitants in diat long 
" * . • • period 
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period of time; and the native Rmnans of the iiland muft have 
beee nearly half a million of meir at the conclniion of it. And 
hiftory remarkably coincides with (he reaibningy a^nally men* 
tioning the Roman inhabitants oF the idand as a di(lin£t nation 
,of themfeives, and confidering tli^m equally with the populous 
nations of the Britons the Angles the Pids and the Scots wjthin 
it*. 

In this gradual multiplication of the Roman legionaries, and In 
that gradual increafe of the Roman power which mtrft have 
been the natural refult of it, the neceility of maintaining fo 
many tioops in the iflond muft have been regularly tak^n away. 
And about the clofc of the third 01 the commencement of tl^ 
fourth century levcrai of the legions mud^have been nearly fu- 
perfloousp in Bj'italn.. Hence we hnd the twentieth Vakriau 
Vidorious die tenth Antonian Augudan and the ieventh 
Twin Claudian to have been recalled from the liland be£»re the 
fifth centujy \ And hence we find the drd of them in particu* 
lar to have not been recalled *neariy till the middle of the fourth 
century, till fome time after the date of Antonine’s Itinerafy and 
the condrudlon of the famous Conflantinople ’• Having very 
large bodies of native legionaries in her municipies and 
nies, the ifland was fufficiently able to difmiis three of her five 
legions, and was fuiiiciendy defended againit her enemies by 
the remaining two. 

The full legiemary complement of men mud have been' 
diraughted out of the military citizens that refpedively belonged' 
to each of the three* legions, muft have marched away under 
dae legionary ftandard, and'muR have embarked wit(h*tlieir 
wives* and children foe the^«continent. The* rcih* remained be* 
hind.^ And thefe, together with the militaty citizeiis that •were 
afterwards left by the two^otber legions upon 7he fin&i depaiv- 
tore of> all, muil have necefi&rtly formed a veiy^ootifiderable fi* 
gure i|t the i0a»d» amount of their dtf^rfedAiiimlbm en- - 
titling them to thecoile^ve appeUatidn of a nation, and the Ro¬ 
mans being denominated as ope of the five mWs that divided * 
the ifland betwixt ibmu Thus B^e declaiei tW Divinity- to 
3 • « ^ * have^ 
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have been woriKiped amoiig^ us in the languages of five dif¬ 
ferent nations; the Angles, ^thifc Briton^, ;thc Pi€is, the Scots, 
and the Latins. Thus the , Saxon Chronicle mentions five 
jcIScooe or nations to have inhabited Britain, the Angles, die 
Britons, the Pi^lsi the Scots, ‘and the Boc-lcdcne And what 
dccifively evinces the Boc-ledene and the l^tini of thefe authors 
to be a<aually and abfolutely the original Romans, they both im¬ 
mediately after the mention of thefe feveral nations endeavour 
to afeertain the periods of their primary introdu^ion into Bri¬ 
tain ; and referring the firft advent of the Britons the Pi<^s and 
the Scots to certain dark and fucceflive aeras, they^ fix the firll 
arrival of the Angles in the time of Hcngifl, and they fettle the 
firft arrival of the Latins in the days of OEfar‘. 

In this interior condition of tlic ifland, Maiicuniunf jftid the 
'Siftuntii enjoyed in peace all the various advantages of the Ro¬ 
man refideflce among them, employed in tlie prolecution of 
commerce; ^engaged in the profeflion of Chriflianity, and 
bleft equally iti the feeling of prefent and in the prolped of fu¬ 
ture happihefs. But alas! the period was now liaftily approach¬ 
ing when the gencmi happinefs of the ifland was to ccafe. War 
was now ready to enter the five provinces of Roman Britain, to 
deform the^fair foentesof Roman cultivation and Britifh refinement, 
to ravage her rich vallies, and to deface her gay cities. Mifery 
was now ready to be let loofc upon the five diocefes of Roman 
Britain, to diRinguifh by the tefl: of fuflerings the mere votary 
of the eflablifhment from the cordial embracer of the I'^^ion, 
to give the genuine Chrifllan the iKmourable privilege of retain¬ 
ing his faith under the wd^ht of difOouragement and the efta- 
blifhment qf idolatty, and to call out all thofe Rtxidger graces of 
the foul which fhoot a^ive through the breaR in the trying pe¬ 
riod of and which moi^ particularly exalt the fenti- 

ment mvigorafie'tlie mind and (%nify the mam 
The CaledeniiUdidl die Saxonsfdl pV^ariftg 
to defeend upon Ibman Britaoi, united the bond of in« 
tereR alid impelled by the hope of 'This w4$ the fod 

commencem^t of an atra of«forrotfr^ to <her« And this it is re- 
* , - ‘ * quifite 
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quifice tQ CKpltin at Urge, to romlve the thick cloud which ig- 
noraoce has raifed before the hitiory* to clear away the wild 
tvhimiies which folly has hicorporated with die fads, and to 
. giv^e a brief audietitic detail of tl^ whole. In thefo moxlieutoui< 
particulara the citizen^ of Mencopium were very deeply inter* 
^ ededt Thcfo deprived them of their friendly proteffors in tite 
adjoining cadrum of the Caflle-lield. Thefe broke for ever the 
chain of Goiniedion that liad fo long and fo happily fubfided be¬ 
tween Matieunium and Rome. And dieie brought the ravages 
of war into our borders, introduced the natives of North-Ger« 
many into our pariih, and even planted a colony of barbarians 
from the Elbe in* our ftrccts. 


* Bede's Hift. c. i. 1, i, and Sax. Chron. p. i.—’ Notitia.—» 
® Antoaini Itiuerarium p. 9. Bertius’s edir. & leer Brit, i, 2, and 
12.—^ Bede’s,Hift. 1. i. c. i Sax. Chron. p. i* Bede 1. i. c. i - 
15, and Sax. Chron.’p. i—11. 


IL 


THE BHtifh nations beyond the Vallum of Antoninus were 
(ixteen in number. Of tliefe fome had once been entirely re¬ 
duced by the Romans. Of thefe others had ever remained inde¬ 
pendent of thtt:q. • , ^ 

* The former conSfled of fix tribes and had about twenty Na¬ 
tions among them *. The Horeftii lived immediatefy beyond 
the wall, in Sterling and in Fifo, in the South^eaRem partb of 
Stratherh and Menteith, and in that fmall por^n o£ Perth 
which is to the fbuth of the Tay; being bounded by the Tay 
on the north, aqd having the towns of Alauna^ Lindum. and 
Vi^lsotia in their dominions. Before the coming of the Ro¬ 
mans the Horeftii had been attacked and fubdu^d by the Dam- 

G g g nil, 
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nil; and their towns are therefore afcribed to the Dam- 
nil by Ptolemy. But, after mat coming and the ere£lion of the 
forts or the wall, the Horcftii were entirely feparated frbm the 
Damnii, became a part of the new province Vefpafiana, and 
were*fubje£ted to the new capital Vi^loria. The Ve^rones re- 
fided in the reft of Perth, in all Gawry, Angus, and Mems, and 
in the narrow region of Mar which is to the fbuth of the 
Dee; having the towns or ftations Orrea, Ad Hiernam, Ad 
Tavum, Ad Eficam, and Ad Tinam % and acknowledging the 
firft of tJiem’ for vheir capital. The Taixali lived beyond the 
Dec, in the reft of Mar and in Buchan, owning Devana or Old 
Aberdeen in the former for their metropolis, and giving their own 
name to Buchan Nefs orKinnaird’s Head upon the margin of their 
fliore. Adjoining to thefe on the Weft along the retreating line 
of the coaft, and leparated from them by an arm of the Gram¬ 
pian hills about the North-weftern limits of Buchan, the Vaco- 
magi pofTeffed the regions of Bamff, Murray, Invemcls to the 
town of invernefs, nearly the whole of Badenock and Argyle, 
and the fmall part of Broadalbin that lies to the North of the 
Tay; having the towns of Tueflis, Rothes upon the Spey in 
Murray, Banatia ‘ or Bane-caftle, Varis, Far upon Naime 
river, and Ptorotone or Invernefs, in the diftri(ft of Invernefs, Ad 
Tueffim or Ruthvan upon the Spey in Badenock, and Tamea oi 
Brumcheftcr in Athol \ To the South of the Vacomagi were the 
Damnii Albani, a tribe totally omitted by Ptolemy and.theic- 
fore certainly fubjc£led to another, a tribe actually fubje<fted to 
their‘neighbours the Damnii, receiving the former half of their 
appellation from their conquerors and the latter from the Alben 
or heights among which they were lituated, and confidered as 
contiftiitgof two gentes or tribes, which inhabited the fmall part 
of Athol and Bsoadalbin that is to the Ibutli of the Tay, and the 
remainder Qlii Strathem and Menteith h And, to the' Squth of 
theft, the Attacotti reftded in Lenox®, extending only along 
the ftdc of the Cluyd and a part of the Roman Vallum, and hav¬ 
ing Al-chuth or Balclutha the town upon the CluLd, Dun-Brl- 
tou or Dun-lBarton, the town of the Britons, for their capital. 
Such wcie the once fubjedled Britons of the Nortli, ft)rmed into 

the 
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the province of'Velpafiauai aud.oVning Ptorotone for their pro¬ 
vincial capital. 

** The unconquered Britons cOofiRcd of ten tribes, and inlia-p 
bited the large remainder of Scotland.^ To the ibuth of ^^r- 
;ray Frith were placed the Proper Caledonians, pollefling the in¬ 
terior regions of Invernefs, the wefterii of Badenock and ^road- 
albin, the eafteni of Locliaber, and die.north-eaflcrn of Lorn, 
reaching in a long lind acrofi the iiland from the Frith of Mur¬ 
ray in file North-Ekft to. the bead of the Sinus Eelamnonius, 
Lelannomus, l#elanus, or 'Eoch? Fyn, in ^le South-Weft **, 
and having* all the weftern parts of their country quirt covered 
*over with the CMlcdonian foreft But along the caftern coaft 
of the ifland, and to the nprth,of rhefe and, of Murray Frith ”, 
the Canta; enjoyed all the eaftqrn parts of Rofs, having the river 
Eoxa or the Frith of Cron^arty palling through the center of 
their pofleflious, the promontory Penoxullum, Uxel Pen, or the 
High Head, ,thc Lofty Bank of Ptolemy, and the* prefent Tar*- 
bcatli Nefs, on one‘fide of them, and the river Abona*or the 
Fiitli of Dornock to the North of them* Beyond the Frith were 
the Logi or. the maritime people, inhabiting the fca-coaft of 
Sutherland, and reaching to the river Ila or Ale in Caithnefs, 
And the**Carnabii inhabited the reft of Caithnefs, being the moft 
iiortli-eafterly of all the Britons, and having the two promon¬ 
tories of Viruedrum and Berubium ”, tlieDungiby and the Nefs 
Heads, to the Eaft and North^Eaft of them. To the Weft of 
thele were the Catini, fpreading along the whole fe«i-coaft of 
Strathnavern to the weft; a? to the fbnth of the Catini, •in the 
interior diftrids of Strathnavern and Suthciland, and adjoining on 
the Eaft to the*Logi ”, were the Mcita?* Hie Cathii had been 
fubdued by the Carnabii, who thereby extended their tloininions 
along all the northern ihore,of the iflan 4 from the river Ila on the 
South?Eaft to the promontory Tarvidujn, Orcas, oCFaio Head on 
the North-Weft ”, and to the river Nabaeus or Loch Aflynt be¬ 
yond it on the Squth-Wcft. Totthe Sou.tJi of the Naba^us, the 
Carnonacae extended along the fhpre of Rofs, "having the Pro- 
montowum Ebudum’ or the htadland pf 1 Rpw Stoir Allj nt on 
one fide of their country and the VolL- Sinus* or Loch Brcyn 

I? g 2 to 
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to the ibuth of k. Bounded Loch Breyn on the north and 
by tlie river Itys on the foutih» a river placed by Ptolemy two 
d^reea to the fbnth 6f the Voliks SbiQs pxo^bly ^hc Sheyl 

m Inv^'nes{hlre» were the Oero^a ; it$ thc'Cixsones were limited 
by the Itys on the north and the river Longus or Loch Long 
en the fonth, a river placed by Ptolemy three or four degrees ^ 
to the fouth of the Itys : thefe twonations poSefbog all the re« 
mainder of Rofs, of Invemcfs, of Lochaber, and of Lorn» and 
the whole of Argyle *\ And the Epidii inhabited the little re^ 
iiclue of Gotland, the naa^row oheribneilis that is formed by the 
ocean on the weft and Loch Fyn on the eaft, which contains 
Cantire and Knapdale, and which terminates in the Epidiunx' 
Proinontoriom or the Mull of Cantire 

All thefe in the days of Agricda were united together under 
one monarch and combined into one monarchy This mo¬ 
narch was a Fendragon or di<Stator^ one king e^talted into a 
l^e-eminence o^r the reft upon the alarming invaiioit of the 
country by Agricoia, and, like the Pbndragons that had been 
previouily created in the ibuth, invefted With a military autho¬ 
rity over them. The Pendragonftiip muft certainly have been in- 
ftituted at jirft amcxig the ^uthern Britons xipon the firft iuva- 
lion or the fbhfequeiit encroachments of their iirft common 
cnemios, tlie Belgae, and was tlierefore £rft inftltuted in all pro¬ 
bability alter Divitkeus had obtained the coitimandof all Belgic 
Britain Tbe united Belgas appear to have gained vety con- 
iiclerable advantages over the difunitedi Britons The Cnotiit 
who had ptevtotifly feaed the footh of Middkfesatid the Ibrtrefe 
of Jvoadon and who^ as Nbvantes or new-conoer^ In Mlddlt^ 
fex, haibtheir H^trefs dfftinguilhed by the appellation of Tre- 
Novanldi^or the abode oi the Novantes”’^ and afterwards re¬ 
ceived Of aBUijaedtke^^crltiiinotihgtkloiOf Tiinohaiiees^ artbat 
period*ki aM'|H*6bkbiHty enlarged their deminions^ ns" have 
IhrmeijyftkeWff^iheirpdlM^^to havobecnOlbuall)^:if!ended^o«^ 
allMkldlefe]i and The Regiriv wero psevdoufty 

condned, 'to*'the oounty df pi»iW)y>oec- 

taiuly obtained ^lel^dE>l3alcd0^ epptaes from the 

name 
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name of ^eir town, Nbvio-sn^g^s ^ there acquired the ap¬ 
pellation of Norko or Rrangers| And k was at this period 
moR probably that the Danmonii^iulxlued the Carnabii of 
.Cornwall and the Cimbri of North-Cornwall and Sootli'-Sonier- 
fetlhire, and that the Proper Belgse conqueretl the Segontiaci in 
the contignotts parts of Hampfhke and Berkfhire, and reduced 
theHaedut in the north of Somerfetlhirethe north-weft’of Wik- 
fhire and the iboth-weft of GloceRerihire. Such fuccoHes muft 
have greatly alarmed the native Brkons, and muft have Rro&gly fo* 
licited them to copy the bcnefidal pradice of Jtheir enemies, and 
to unite, lilce them, under one common govemour. And ac**^ 
6ofding!y we Iboia iind all the ibuthcrly tribes combined toge¬ 
ther under one head, and jointly profecuting the war againA the 
Be%ae This liead was the famous Cai&vcllaunus or Caih* 
bellinus **, the Bclki or king of the CafEi He was created 
the Pendragon or the head of the kings, the whole military 
authority over the combined tiibes was committed*to him, and 
under his conduct the war was carried on with vigour **. The 
Caffii recovered all the country which had been feized by the 
Trinobantes, and which muft pretty certainly have been previ- 
oufly token away from 'themfclves, the who^e tribe of the Tri¬ 
nobantes Eeing reduced into frrbjcition And the Bibroces re¬ 
covered from the Regni what as certainly had been their own. 
before, the county of Surry, even purfued the Regni into Sufrex, 
and abfolutely fribcbcd the kingdona**. Such fucceiles would 
ftrongly recommend the new of government to the Bri¬ 

tons* And at the iecenstd and •more formal clefoent of Csla^upon 
the ifland both the Belgas and the Britons very prudently united- 
together for theif common fafety, and th’f Pendragon t>ftliejattcr 
became equally for a ifiort period the dictator of thcjformer’'. 
And this dignity was not merely temporary, created for the 
eraergphdy and ejcpiriny wMi it. It was a dignity t^at continued 
for life in the pofrbfibr, and that feems even to luve defended 
at his death to his male heir. Thus Cunobelkte and CaraflacuSf 
the two fucpefrbrs* of Caffrvellatm m the moisapehy dithc CalEi, 
Ibem alfo to hare been his hqirs in t!>e Fbndragonfhip of tlic 

• ilL\nd.. 
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ilUncl. This the firft iiitrodullipn of a miot from the Roman 
continent by Cunobeliuc, tho|jgh as the king of the Caflii he was 
with relation to them only an inland monarch ; this the intimate 
acquaintance of the Romans with his name and capital, tiiough 
he lay at a diftance from the fouthern coafts ”; and this the ap- 
pcllattion of Cunobcline, Cuno Beliii iignifying the Head King ; 
all cpncnr to render highly probable with refpc< 3 : to the former. 
And Cara< 5 liicus, the Charatic of Dio and the Caradoc of the 
Triades, was undoubtedly the Pendragon of the Britons, as is 
equally implied in the name Cara-tac, Cara-tog, or Head King 
as is exprefsly aflerted by Tacitus, and as is demonftrated by the 
whole tenour of his hiftory Thus alfo, asj I ihall afterwards 
Ihew, the fame office w’as lineally hereditary among the Briton^, 
of Caledonia and among the Biitons and the Belgic of Itc- 
land Among the Caledonian Britons the dignity mull have 
been firft inflituted upon the advance of the firfi. common ene¬ 
my which had hitherto attacked them, the Romans un/hr Agri¬ 
cola. Then, wifely providing againft the gciierar danger by a 
general union, all the unconquered tribes of the ifland foicmnly 
confederated together, and put tliemfelvcs under the authority 
of Galgacus ”, was the monarch of one of their tribes, 

fuperior to the reft in deflcnt and valour and perhaps, as 
Pendragon, denominated Gal-gac, Gal-cog, or the king of the 
Gauls, In the family of Galgacus the Pendragonfhip moft pro¬ 
bably n mained till the middle of the Iccond century. Then the 
royal houlc of the Creones was nominated to it, and Trennior, 
Trat^jaf, Comhal, gncl Fingal fuccccdcd each otljcr as regularly in 
the public command as in the private monarchy’". 

All tliefff. tribes were firft called by Hie general appellation of Ca- 
ledouiaq^ or Caledonian Britons And tlris appellation was not dc- 

1 ived^ as the learned Maepherfon imagines from the two words 
Cael aiidDoa^ and fignifics the Gauls pf ^he Hills. It was deno¬ 
mination ofthe inhabitants equally in the Lowlands of the ^aftern 
coaftand on the mountains of thenorthern andwefi;ernHighlandsf> 
This appelktioii, originally peculiar to the tribe that ranged,.ijs? 
a long line acrofs the ifland* and^inhabited the hiHs in pomttibn 
2 ‘ • with 
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with the Cerones the Crcones tbe^Camonacae and otliers, was 
derived from the great foreft that ^wept acrofs all the weftern 
regipns of their country. The woods of Britain in general and 
the three greateft of them in j)articular were diftinguifhed 
‘among the natives by the fimple denomination of Caledon 01* 
the Woods Refiding almoft entirely itbin the prcciiids of an» 
extcnfivc foreft, the tribe was originally denominated the Caled- 
on-ii ov die Woodlanders, and equally communicated itfv name 
to all the tribes that lay to the nortli of the Fiiths. But this 
communication appears not to have been inade^as we have previ- 
onfly feeii t\fc name of one tribe imparted to another in South- 
Britain, by the rcdpdlion of the people in war. It was occafioncd, 
as is ipoft probable, and as we iliall hereafter fu\d the cafe 
equally in Ireland, merely by the uiperiority of the Caledonian) 
to the reft of the tribes in extent of dominion and in greatnefs of 
power. And the other tribes of the north were as certainly in¬ 
ferior to ihe Caledonians in political dignity as they w’-crc par¬ 
takers with tiiein in their national appellation 

Thefe ubotit the dole of the fecond century, when all the Icv^el 
regions of Sterling and the caftcrii coaft were now no longer 
dilfevered from Caledonia, were very naturally and occafionally 
diftingui/llcd by the two general a4'>pellations of Caledonians and 
Maiatac*'; the latter inhabitingthc maiihy plains that laythcncarcft 
to the wall of Antoninus poflefling equally without doubt the 
lowlands of the eaftern coaft and being tlicrcfore denominated 
the Mai Aiticli or the Dwellers on the Plauis '; and the former 
refiding in the wild mountain.^ behind and on one fide of tl'kem 
Aniotig the former, the tribes that lay along the weltcrn ocean 
were called fiorft their lltuation Deu-c3lcdoncs, tin? Water cr 
Maritinie Caledonians, and gave to the neighbouring* fea the 
name of the Deucaledonian Ocean And all tjicfe were aftei - 
wards Imown by the one comprehenfive appellation of Pi<fts, w’hich 
commenced about the clofc of the third century and which 
finally fuperfoded thc*reft. This name has been invariably fup- 
pofed by the critics to be derived from the Ronian language 
and was.equally fuppofed to be fleri\ cd from it by The more ig- 
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noraut even among the Roma(is,’*« The word appears qvtdetuly 
nt the view to be a$ litfle Roman in its origin as the very 
iamc appellation of Piflones Ih Qaul* Pi6t; in'the fingular k>rm* 
ing Pift-i or Pi£l:*on-es in the Plural; which is equally in the 

names of Allo*Brig-es or Brig«ant*es, Frif*ii or Fril^n-es, Cang-i 
■or Caug-an-h Ccn-i or Cen-om-es, and a thoufand others. The 
name was not confined at all to the Romans and Roman Britons, 
it was uled equally by the natives theoalelves* The name was 
not peculiar to the Caledonians. It was the appellation equally 
of them and oftl^c Irifli. The name Is therefore abfbkitely Cel¬ 
tic, and was pronounced by the Britons of Scotland and It eland 
Fi£t or Vi£l, the Caledonians calling themfclvas the Fitfl-ied, and 
the Hibernians denominating thcmfelves the Gathel Fi<St'*iod. I'hc* 
name is evidently derived from the Britifh Guith or Guidl, the 
divorced or fepaiatcd. Hence arofe the appellation of Vc<S:is or 
the feparated region for the Ifle of Wight And as the labiah 
M, B, P, V, and F arc conftantly fubilituted one for another in 
the Britifh language *% Gui<fl would be variouily formed into Micl, 
Bi£t, Pii 5 l, Vi£l, and Fi\ 3 :. Thus wc have Vent in the Venta Iccno- 
rum of Norfolk, Gwent in Caer Gwent the antient Venta Silu- 
rum, Wiftt inWintcheftcr the Venta ]Belgatum,Bint in the Bindo- 
gladia of Ravennas the Vcnta-Geladia of Richard, and m Vindo- 
vium or Bintchefter, all four exactly the fame word with Pend or 
Pent an Head. ITius we have Aval an Apple, Papyrus Papir or 
Pabaur, Populus Poball or People, Durobrovis or Duroprovis, 
Mcnaphi St. David’s or Menevia, Biydhain Frydhain or Prydhain 
for Britain, and an mfinite variety of others And names 
like thefe, names {ignifying a feparated people, were vciy com¬ 
mon* among the Celt® in gciifefal; appear (as J have already 
(hewedeven in the name of the ifland, Brhwn; ^appear allb 
in the original ‘and general appellation of all the iflands around 
it, which w^re all equally denominated Bfjtams; and are found 
in Veftis and Mi<ais, the names of one or Wo of thefe iflands in 
particular, in the Vedt-uriones of SccytUnd, in the PiAotics of 
France, and in the Vettotoes of Spain And the namtfof Fi£t 
or Pidl in our own country, beiiig common to the Caledonians 

and 
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Sind the Iriih, mtift have hjeen delved from feme feparation that 
avaS common to them both^ and>muR therefore have denoted the 
feparatton of both from the tribes |)f the Roman Britons and the 
potion of both without the pale of the RomanoBrithh cm- 
. pire **• . . 

It is one of the moft fingular events in the Roman aonaU, 
and reiic 61 :$ a peculiar honour upon the bravery of the Britons, that 
in the long courfe of mote than three centuries the Romans could 
never rcakc an entire conqueft of the ifland. This was the only 
country in the world in which the Romans reduced the greatcii 
part of' the^ natives, and yet were for ever*heat off* by ihe linall 
remainder of them. The conqueft was attempted by fome of 
the greateft getieihls that were produced in the armies of Rome, 
was jfrdTecuted with the greateft vigour and condud, and yet 
was never accomplilhed. All the efforts of the Romans, how¬ 
ever luccefsful at lirft, were finally baffled by the Britons. They 
ftill lived independent in th^ir native mountains^ and looked 
down with pky upon the reR of their brethren, ftooping to the 
power and adopting* die manners of the Romans. When the 
gallant Silures had fobmitted to the Romans, and the equal high¬ 
lands of Wales had foffered Roman ftatlons to be planted among 
them; when even the hills of Athol and the mountains of 
Badenoch had been foaled by the Roman armies and were tra- 
verfod by the Roman roads; ftill with a refolute obftinacy of foul 
did the Caledonians maintain their liberty, at laft drove the enemy 
back to the friths, and even purfued them into the provinces. 

When Agricola invaded the country, though he came^rccent 
from the conqueft of Half-Britain, they oppofed his advance and* 
encountered his*army« Though he came attended by a gallant 
fleet and at the head of a powerful army, though J^c gained 
more than one victory over them, and though^he fpent no Icfs 
than tkr«c years in his expedition, they bravely periifted in their 
own Refence and defoated all his attempts to reduce them 
They were not,' as the Britons.of Valentia and Maxima feem to 
have been before, a number of independent tribes unconnciled 
. IHih • by 
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by onion and. uninformed vigour. They were embodied 
together under one common government, and their operations 
were a<5tuated with one comtf oq fpirit But when Lollius en¬ 
tered tile country, they appear ^to have been diftrafted ivith dif- 
fenfions. llie petidragonfhip ?vas then vacant, and the kings 
conte;idc<l for the honour*®. In thefe circumftanccs defeat Na¬ 
tural Jy fuccccded to defeat; the Romans gained greatly upon the 
regions of Caledonia; and, additional to their old conqueB of 
the Horeftii, the five whole tribes of the Vecluriones tlieTaixali 
the Vacomagi the Damnii Albani and the Attacotti were fully 
reduced by Lollius The fever of private ambitioii was ex- 
tinguifhed by the fear of public deflru^ion. And the monarch 
of the Crconcs, diflinguilhed from the reft by the only fucceft 
in the war* was nominated to the pendrogonihip His'domi¬ 
nions extended along the coaft of Lochaber Lorn and Argyle; 
and his capital fottrefs was conftru<fted toAvards the upper end of 
the country, ,was entitled Selma, and was planted in the great 
wood of Morven A part of Loefiaber near the point'of Aid- 
namurchie ftill indicates the fite of the capital, retaining to the 
prefent periotl its autient denomination of Morvain \ As the 
king of the Creones, he was called the Sovereign of Sekna pr 
the Monarcli of Morven As the peiidragon of the, Caledo¬ 
nians he was called Trenmor, Tcyrn or Trcn Mor, the Great 
King, or was denominated the King of Ardven Ardveu was 
the general name of the country, and is lynonimous with Cale¬ 
donia, And the dominions of Ardven extended up to the frijtha^ 
and the VtUlum in particular fo they alfo took in the whole 
compais of the pcninfula of Caledonia in general **. And in all 
piobability tjie new pentj^agon preferred the rcn]aindcr of Calc-, 
doaia from the Romans. »l'hey had pow vi4ftQrioufly carried 
their arms" to the great ^hain of mountains that commences 
near the town oft Dunbarton, ranges acrofs the weftern fide of 
Athol and Ba^k*noch, and extends beyond the Frith of iWurray. 
And this, as the natural the long-cohtinned barriW of the uncon- 
quered tribes of Caledonia, which it certainly, was, 
twenty miles together in the regions of Badcnoch and of 

t " retain 
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rctam the figtiificaiit appeilation of Drum Uachtur, the Ridge 
of the Vefturiones, or the Mounftiim of the Pids> to the prefent 
period Having therefore conquered all the eaftern and north- 
eaftern Ihore, and having fuccefafllly reduced the mountaineers 
of Badeuoch and Athol, i^llius would certainly not l^ivc dlf- 
* continued his conquefls if he hatl foui\d it pia^fticable to extend 
them. Lolliub had made a progrefs which none of the Romans 
had made before him, and muft have eagerly wiihcJ to have 
Clowned his fuccelils and to have completed his glory by the 
abfolutc and entire fubjc£tion of the ftubborn illandcrs. Anti 
the Caledonians afterwards burR from their mountain-barrier 
and attacked tlic Romani in their new eonq\refl:!> with* lb much 
vigour and pcrlev,prancc, that in Icfs than thirty >carj after the 
CKpcdtfion of J^oillus the Romans were entirely beaten out of 
them all, were diflodged even fioui the conquclfsof Agricola in 
the country of the llorcftii, and wcic forced to llicltcr them- 
Iclves behind the vallum of Antoninus ^. 

The* next and the lafl groat attempt to 1 educe tKe Caledonian> 
mavlc by the Roman emperor in perfon, by Severns and by 
the whole collcfled j^ower of the empire under him. The Ca¬ 
ledonians were then ful>jc< 51 : to Fingal, the Vind-Gall or Head 
of the Gauls, the fon of Comhal, the grandjbn of Ttathal, and 
the gicat grandffon of Trcnmor, a pendragon worthy to be the 
antagoiiifl of Severn>, a chief worthy to be the hero of Oltian *. 
SevClui pafTcd the two walls and cntcicd the country. The 
Caledoiwaus pccpctu.d).y Iiung imfcen upon his army during their 
maicLv attacked him vigoroufly at every advantageous ^rn, and 
frequently drew lus parties into artful ambufoadcs Tliw> con¬ 
tinually harrafled by a bole} and watchful enemy, the RomaiiA 
were reduced to confcdtiable diflrcfs. They were ollligcd.to put 
all their lick and vvoundccl to the fword that they might not fall 
alive into the Rands of the enemy, and aflually.loft no Ids than 
^Aifanct cficn in the expedition And thpu’gli Bri¬ 
tons at lali cedbd a’ cbnhdcrablc traft of grourid to the Romans 

of the country undoubtedly that nad been pret¬ 
ty Eoiliub ”, air the cohquerM ^PtTieatac Immt- 
1J h h a • diatcly 
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diaisely revolted^ wer^ imioedisitely joiniod hj th^ C^cidpfu^H 
and the Romaa ppfvirer wa&^ once more; cpoilpiicd to nys 
provinces'** TheHoxnaii^ te»ehtered t^ie coun!;ry, conducted 
by Coracalk and commilGiWed tOv exteraunate the n^ves*'* 
Fingal m^t him in ^e coupty of Sterlmg and,on thctba^s of 
the Carron '*« ^ The Him of the King of the Wa4d» Caracul^. 

£kd from his arms along the helda of his pride'V* Here^* 
iigned up the ccmteRed dpmutbns^ and, hailily retired to the 
iouth of the wall "• t 

Thns unfuccekhil .wem all ^ attempts of the Rpmans to 
fubdue tho Qdedonians 1 Thus did the Caledonians^rpetually 
rha more vigoroiis frmsi'eveiy repeated atmmpt’L ikid tkaey had 
no fqonar di^odged |he Romans horn their f^ementa on the 
north of the Wall in the year iyo«, but they attacked, them 
Hbehifid their gathered heap*%!* pa;&d the WaU, cpt the Ro*^ 
mans in pieces* and xavagedi the province of Valentia,**. And 
though they were finidly repelled they, ever perhiled ixL their at« 
tacks, lUH ready to hre^ into the premnoe,. and Rill eager tp 
retaliate upon the Eonnma.and Roman Britans all the woes 
which they had* brom^t €aledonia^**>- And the. moment 
the Roman.|wrm reli^nift^ ^.iBaod they eow* hroke through 
both i#je .they^even invaded both the prPfincea of Valo^ 
tia and Maximiu ^idinftaotiy hrgan^tbcL ppsnj^ii^^ 
tics of Roman^Brimm, , ^ , 

< j *'* tj / t'» ^ / 

' *, ’ .1 V*« ’> '? * l ^ ’ ‘ 

* Rkhar4 f, IP 4ff aqcl'ItateB^. 

^ ott R}cfa iwd.i r >-*J>>fS> 'I.urvnt 
gUcharc^—TlkBic (a% 

lacitmn 

AMttitl^ VmHh aiili flfa iB i i tiwn ilw ty IWm #(^1 tcfipm 

O&m vilupe. WMfcroCvlWff iCT 

pauccwfMe. -The^ Vp,a»<PWBIt)q^ VwilV Wi nW >V «P 

fcqRi Tig^. Wdiiliiil* ^ 

RurK. 9k MMlManB i-ati'irfillmy mA -*™*- ^LeimmAti.. thfe 

RkMMta 
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IIO10UI mvafion. But tlie Hoitflu were then adlually iubje£l to > 
the Oatmtii* And a» the Damnii Vre placed immediately to the 
d>uth of the Tay, m ^ littlp rdoti of Broad^hin and in^ 
Strathem^. the Albsmli ate tranllMed to the weft of Loch Pyn 
and iote Al]g;)rlelliife. And Veipafiana and the Attaoottl are car- 
'tied quite up tx» tJodtk Fya« Dr. St&keley has in fome meaftiie cor* 
n&cd the two tfttfft miftakes, haa retained the third, and^aa^. 
fallen into otliera. The Vefpaiiana qqas* et ThulC'Of Richard’s". 
map he/ has ftranfely miftaken, annexiii^ the Quasi et'to*> 
Taimli^ and with Tahcali Aquw.* And the Vuco<« 

magi he^has broufj^to the fbetth of the<Ttyw^ fttohard p. 
'^Richard lays,, ad Oee^e/m<Vaearia; here, and here only, oe-> 
^ing the grand .eaiftttke of the Romans ast to the pofitMii> o£ 
Scotland^ which has put the Baft for the< North aflal die VfusA' 
§ 6 t the South, the North for the Weft/ and the Soutli ftm 
the Baft. And inftead of a C0ude right Nmtherly and Southec*^- 
ly tIie,Romaus have given Soetland a diredion fttll <£afiem>and' 
Weftem* This is .the. caia«with Ptolemy in parrleular. And ' 
thus Strabo p*. 307- places Ienie*or> lariand to the north, of* Bri¬ 
tain ; and the Soot^^ writers liave^idly caught At the pefitioodn . 
order to make.letne*rftaiid dsn the nortli of^Seotkiid (fee hla&r' 
pheiftymaok'i. CttSah Ptxden^ and Ricli^d p. 15*. 

—plai^helCdedaniantWood.v«if^ above, or to the 
north, thatis, to tbewefti; .of theCaledODoans; aodRtchardinn 
part of their countryn Jawas.tberefis»re'inriieweftern part of their 
country. And Ploleiiiy*ptace8 the Vacomagi or above, tea 
tho WON o^^tho.CdlstnOlans. Bh&tlris M^ftiould certainly be 
helaWA Ortoi^llia c£ tbeCaledoniinn^ And Hqidel^ 
and horiittnnflate k as if it «waa 

pl|iidodby»«-«i*^^Brid* Miicliatd. 4iaa canfetiiuiad ^tJbeifo 
lOiiloiliMri^oiie and tho ftnie,rr'" 

the^oOB^ .1^ Loch * 
riiNkaaihn dOr n S n ie oa* of ^ theCreohee 
m ofMamanX^Min voL i. m fdt aodM>c)4 

AiidiBchid ftM f Unde [a dakam Alclnkh} * 

VMiildiAa itw n hh» oAfMfit [ Vd|^ 

, iunae]. , 
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fiance]. The Crccmeij tlneyafarp up iiaarjl|r tQ, «ff 

the Attacotti inhabited only 'tjbe bankii o£ 'Cluyd, 
ripas incolebant (1>. 31). Apd as the* fiver Lc^gu-^ was the 
Iputheru l>oimdary,of theQewes* it mud he the plrpf^fit Il«Dch 
1-ong, ;nid Pteiemy's Epi^hau promontory., Imgv^si 
mult have been traiixQ>ore<^. S\ich tranipo^iiQnSv m lind in tba 
fourt^nth and twelfth Itor of lAntoninos dwnpftted with the^ 
uth of Kichard,—**Richai:d*s inap is ogaihi inaocttfate* Tlui 
Proper Cajectonians are all fixed to the. north of the Varar^ 
when they all Jay to the feuth of it, The'Carnabii are exteaJed* 
over nil tltetorth of the ifland; and tlie Catini are ..placed to. 
the fodith of them* And the Greones and the Ccrotfes ace trant- 
pofcdi«' ’ PtoWftiy has equally tranipoled theqa. But RichardV 
defbtiption ia> more authentic than either. Dr, StukeUyls ma[> 
has repeated all thefc miftakes, and added otliers omitting alth 
all ^the 'dotted hoimdafies of the kingdoms. The Caledonian 
wood^, to tldiich Richard’s map leems not to Iiave given any 
particular pOfition, the Dr. has planted to the north of tlie 
Proper Caledonians, and even to the weft of the Mertic and the 
Dogi. ' The Catnabii are placed to the Ibuth of die river Na-J 
bxua. A.;id the Catnonacae, who- Ihouid begin iramediately.’to 
the Jqiith«bf%he'.i^ba;u 4 , are down' io the Ibtsthi of 

the Straba fluvlfes, amV havo the ■WheOo’ body of the Cat iitt 
interpofitig UctwUt titem tind their northern barrier.Agric^ 


V. c. 15 and 29»**^Oa.'lkr p* 3^ Britanni« Irjpperiaij*.**-^* ftich-. 
ard p, 50*-^‘*;PK>lenty;---” illchard p. ,2^“^^PtdJei4y.-A;¥^CjB-» 
lar p. 88 and RicHard-p. j:d.-::?€RiclWi4.pJ« 

Atifd‘!'^hitf8 call$ h 1 in'-dil 4 y 5 ^*it*BdMihfe[s-(e. CV«fer^.^8. 

*** Cajfiir p. —’• See b* I. If.'1iii:’<:<2.— 

B. 4. iif'ix, C f.-i-’^So^onius in Oalig^ani Dio p>ysT 


-«’lbid e. S(fc' lici*rtdl.Ja?*A8tlc^ V. a ani'MSA 

ial 1 : % E. 
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<85» Ridhard p, and 30, and Dio p. 1280. See alfb C 4.— 

^ IGehai^ }),'i8 and 26.—^* Min6res Popiili, Richard p. 32. See 
f* 4. ‘ And <;thus thfc Ifraelites been loftg denominated Ju- 
daei ’oe’Jtwa*frOm the nanae of their principal tribe.—'*,Dio p. 
. irn?o.—The real name of the people that merely 
lived neKt to die wall of Antoninus was Horeflii and Attaeotti* 
Buft the MajatJe wefe fb\ eral nations, Dio p. 1280 ovIjcex^pijKBv. 
>'* OlTiaA vof. is* p. 219, tli^'C/^ being <|uixjfccat as in Ciottila 
lbr*CrdiAlach (Oiruil vol. i. p. 4;) in Cuiieda or Cunedag (Nen- 
dim p; 102 and 142) and a thouland other woids.—A. Marccl- 
linus T. 3Cxvy. c. 8. and Ptolemy* So Dubaha now fhc river 
‘^an in Ireland. So Jeveral places in Wales arc denominated 
Dcu-draeth or th*e lea-beach. So the inhabitants that range 
fucceiliVely along the fhore of Scotland in Rofs Sutherland and 
Catlinefs arc Ibmetimcs called by the Highlanders An Dua*- 
ghach and their country is fometimes denominated An Dua«> 
ghacldock, to the prefeut moment (Crit, DiC Pref. p* viii). And 
as Dy orT)u are the fame word, Ammianus^s Di<>caledones id a 
good reading and needs no alteration. « The prefacer to Dri 
Maepherfon’b Critical Difl'eitadons Ql,‘viii) derives Deu*calc<*^ 
clones from theiruoitlierly poikiony as Baxter had before* d&c 
1 ived it frfjm their foutherly. But their pofitibn was neither irt 
the north nor in the fouth of Caledonia. They lay along thd 
weRern cooR^ as appears from the weilern ocean heing.denoxni4 
nated tht Dpucaledgniau in Ptolemy*^'® Eiimeaios’s Papeg*-^ 

Except by Yerft^gan^. who ddkiifoufly derives Ifronx 

the Sa^on Figjiit at^d' l^ghteiv. and (yy £h*« Maephofitiatt iaCrm 
Difll, who idly deduces it fronTPi^tdich a robber^ p. thiu- 

dian, Nec falih npmine Ftdoe. Bat.itt c. viu C h^ve already 
Ihewn the Pjrovihdal§ have 4seitatnly retained tb# CuRom of 
painting as well as Ait Calediiinllins.—Nennius' c*' 2 e..W^ Mona 
p. ^62, nud Lhuyd ]p. 19 aiid ao.ir*-*^ Sbo^Jwjyd ibid. 

Cli. if* and li *i.r*-*' See PJmy 1 * iv. c. 16. Alhioif nomcn 
fuit, edm* Rritannias^ yjf^carei^tur^ oetmel— Aod the tialne wa» 
acoorditigly co^Maic^oA, 4 ^the iahabkaneeiof Meipa^ 
, • , liana. 
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liana, as they were in the third and fourth centuries equally 
w'itli the other Caledonians without the pale of the Ron^i'em- 
pire: Sec b. IL c. i. Such the Caledonians as we now call 
Hip,hi cinders fllll denominate* themiejkes bp the equHraient ap- 
pcilatibu of Al-ban-ich, the inhabitants of the Alb^an or Hills. 
Tiie whole body of the Caledonians was aifb denominated 
Cruithnich (Baxter and Maepherfoifs pref* to vol* li. p, t.). 
Aiid this name has been generally derived from Crakli» a cut 
or wound, the Pids making little incihofis in their bodies in 
order to imprefs the paintii^f Ferro Pifta genas (Claodtan). 
.This name has <been recently interpreted to %m^Hhe Eaters 
of corn or wheat, the Pidts being ftrangely fuppof^ to live onl^ 
along the eaflem coaft of Scotland, and to be diflinguifhcd from 
the other Caledonians by the 'knowledge of Agricuhufe (Mac« 
pherfbn, ditto). Both etymologies are*obvioirfly abfurd. The 
proviiKfsls (as I bavofhewn c. viL f 5^ equally painted their bodies 
esthe And thePidls afhially lived on the weilern and nor¬ 
thern as wellas on the eaflem coam And, whatever is the etymon 
of the name, the .appellatkm wastcertably not peculiar to the 
Cakdeoiant* One of thelrifh tribes was fbmetimes denominated 
Cmtheni^nithen making Cmthen-kh as G^l is lengthened into 
£keltch and Erin into Eirinach (Cane p. 15S). And. in Fatricii 
'Ofudeula a Waneo, Londisu 11^56, their eountxy is find to be in 
the noithera parts of *Uliler (p. 1 14). The name is obviouily 
noting more than Cnith<»e!i*i or fhe Harpers, a name by which 
all the liiii have been diftingukhed In’ the of Ckhanedi, 
the Ikmspkmmi; been as aauw tiw mnkmal inflmment of mo- 
fic nT aB-tfe Btitons as it i« the national en%ii of the lijih at 
prefent. —^ a4« ^59 a6 and Offian V« m. p* 

Bach^’s Mneftiy^*^^ Ibid. Fnigal was the great 
grand&in of thas Pendiagon by Traliialaiid Comhal, and, ^en 
he wasTCt yoih^«ofpfl^Caraad^ ai i ^ S7; AHdw- 
ing therefore m years or themhcMits to anil jo to 

Cmnhal and a$ mmy toTiidiali wo eome very 4i(Mir«t0 the only 
^iioAirftbefooQiid«oaoti^ In wfedi 0 k jhes y rr or Bomans 
• invaded 
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invaded the <!ountry, and foilght many battles with the 
Caledonians (v. ii. p. 195 and 196). And as Comhal died 
the day on which Fingal was bpto (v. i, p, 114), the requiiuc 
dedu^ion of 9 or 10 years froni Comhal’& 30 will !)ring us 
^cxa^ly to the period.— *’Offian«p. 195. v. ii.— ® In Ofiiaii wc 
find frequent mention of the towers of Selma and the oaks of 
its {haded walls (v. i. p. 104), as Selma was, like the^ towns of 
the old Britons, in the middle of a foicit. T 1 c ftream of Coha 
flowed along the fortrefs or palace (v. i. p. 113), and on its en¬ 
trance into the fea formed a bay foi {hips (p. 112). And the 
country was watered with five other rivulets, Balva (p. 97 and 
98) Strumon (p. 230) Lora (p. 84. vol. ii) Dathiila(p. 155. v, 
ii) and Carmona, the letter, like Cona, forming a bay (p*. 229). 
And the ifle of Mull mull have belonged to the Creones, as the 
(hips of Fingal are ibmetimes called the {hips and his warriors tlie 
fons of the lonely ille (p. 29 and 36. v.i.j, and as upon the weftem 
iide of it and at the head of Loch Levin is Bill a place denomi¬ 
nated Biiigael pr Fingah— *** 0 {flan v. i. p. 132 and 222.—** OC- 
{ian.— Oiilan v. i. p. 95 and 96.-—“ « Ardven’slca-forrounded 
rocks”. So Lochlin or Jutland is faid to be furrounded with 
waves (p. 22. V. i.)* So Tacitus^ fummods velut in aliamlniu* 
lam hoilibus (c. 23. Agric See prdfece to Crit. DiflD 

p. ix. for the fa^fl. And the bounding line of Caledonia '(ind 
Vcfpaiiana is drawn by Richard exa<S:iy along this chain of hlHs: 
Vefpafiana autem a B^rse ^(luario ad civitatem Akluith^ unde 
linea ad oftium fluminis Vararis du^a terminosoRendit (p. 15).—* 
Richard p. 52.-^’* Olflan v. i. p. 87. lexprolily mention^Fitigai 
to ha\e oppoied Caracalla in 21 1 . And as Fingal had then bcch in 
Lochlin and love^ Agandecca, the foil o£ his loves (fv 4?)>^ and 
therefore prior to Comala (p. 87), he mufl. have equally^ oppofed 
Severus, who came* intb Britain only in 207 (Richard^ p. 52). 
—Merodian 1 . 3. c. 48*—” Dio p* 1281 and lieircKiian ibid* 
—’*Dio*p. 128Richard p. ^3. Maeatio, and Rfr:hard p, ?2. 
Citerior pars [Calcdonii^) alio atque alio tempoi'e ah illis | R ma* 
nis] pofiefla fbit, 4nd Diop. 1282.—^’“ Dio p. 1283.—. ?'‘Ibid; 

Ofoao ▼. i. p. 92. Ofhan v: i, p. 9 r and Dio 

• I i i i • p. 1287 
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1287 aiid Ridaard p. 53. — ’* Offiaa v. i. p. 96. — •* Richard p. 
59, Dio p. 1209 and 1260, and Herodian 1 , iii. c. 46. —* ** Am- 
mianus 1. xxvii. c, 8. and Ritfcard p. 53. 


III. 

THE Saxons have been derived by our critics from various 
regions cf the globe, from India, from the north of Afia, and 
from tlie* forefts of Germany. And their appellation has been 
equally referred to various caufes, to the name of'their Indian 
progenitor, to the plundering difpofition of their Ahatic fathers, 
and to the (hort hooked weapons of their warriors. But the ge¬ 
nuine origin of the Saxons and the genuine derivation of their 
name ieems clearly to be this. 

In the earlier period of the Gallic hiftory, the Celtae of Gaul 
crofled the Rhine in coiifiderable humbeis and plantcVl various 
colonics in Germany *. Thus the Volcae Tedtofages fettled on 
one fide of the Hercynian foreft and about the banks of the Ncc- 
kar, the Hclvctii upon another fide of the foreft and about the 
Rhine and the Maine, the Boil beyond both, and the Senones 
in the heart of Germany *, Thus we fee the Treviri, tke Nervii, 
the Suevi, the Marcomanni, the Quadi, the Venedi, and others, 
in Germany, all plainly betrayed to be Gallic nations by the 
Gallic appellations which they bear, and all together poftefting 
the ^reateft part of Germany *. And thus, even as late as the con- 
clufion of the firft century, we* find one nation on the eaftern 
fide of tl^is great continent adlnally fpeakin^ the language of 
Gaul, and another upon the northern fide of it adually leaking 
a language nearly related to the Britifh *. But as all the various 
tribes of the Germans are confidcred by Strabo to be VaXetlw 
or genuine Gauls in their origin *, fb thofc nations p’ahjicularly 
that lived immediately beyond the Rhine, and that are aflerted 
by Tacitus to, be indubitably native Germans/, are cxprcfsly de¬ 
nominated^ Va^ut or Gauls by Diodorus, and are exprd&ly de- 
. f * dared 
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dared by Dio to have been diftiaguiflicd by the elfl^lvalent ap- 
pellatloa of Celtic from the earliei period % And the broad line 
of natiems whidi extended aldng the ocean and reached to 
the borders of Scythia were all known to the learned in the dayi> 
of Diodorus by the lame expreflive ap|>ellation of 
Gauls 

Of thefe nations the moft noted were the Si-Cambfi and the 
Cimbri*'; the former being feated near the dia»inei of the 
Rhine and the latter inhabiting the peninfula of Jutland ”, 
The denominations of both fufficiLUtly indi^re their, original, 
and evince both to have been derived from the common flock of 
the Celt®, and ta have been of the fame Celtic kindred with 
the Cunbri of our own Somerfctfhire and with the Cymri or 
Cambrians of our own Wales. The Cimbri are accordingly 
denominated Celtae by Strabo The Cimbri are accordingly 

aflerted to be Gauls by Diodorus, to be the defeendants of thofo 
Gauls wlio facked the city of Rome, who plundered the temple 
of Delphos, and who fubdued a great part of Europe and fome 
regions of Afia 

Immediately to the fouth of the Cimbri were the Saxons, 
and extended from the ifthmus of the Cherfctfiefus to the current 
of the Kibe Thefe were equally Celtic in their origin as 
their neighbours. Thefe were equally denominated Ambrones 
as Saxoues and as fucli arc included by Tacitus under the ge¬ 
neral appellation of Cimbriand are comprehended in Plu¬ 
tarch under the more general appellation of Celto-Spythae 
And this denomination of Ambrones appears to have been undoubt¬ 
edly'Gallic in itfelf, beings common to the Saxons beyond the 
Elbe and to the "Ligurians in Cifalpinc Gaul, as both found to 
their furprixe on the irruption of the former into Italy with the 
Cimbri Thefe Saxons or Ambroiis compofed a body of more 
than tlfirty thoufand men in that irruption, and w^re principally 
concerned in cutting to pieces the large armies of Manlius and 
Ca&pio And the a'Jjpellation of Saxons mu ft be equally Cel¬ 
tic as the denom’ination of Ainbrons. It muft ‘originally have 
been the fame with the Belgic Sueflbncs of Gaul, flie capital of 

I?i a • the 
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the Sucflbnes being now entitled Soifons by the French, and the 
name of the Saxons being now pronounced Saflen by the Nethet- 
landers, Safon by the Scotch,feaifen by the Welch, and Safenach 
or Saxlenach by the Irilh. Ancj the Sueflbnes or Saxones of Gaul 
very plainly derived their appellation from the pcfitipn of their 
metropolis upon a river, the flream at Soiibns being now denomi¬ 
nated the Aifiie and being formerly denominated the Axon 
Ueff-on or Ax-oii importing only waters or a river, and S-uefl^n 
or S-ax-on fignifying only the waters or the river. I'hc Suef- 
ibnes ar« therefore actually denominated the Uelibnts by 
Ptolemy. And the Saxones are thereiorc ablblutcly entitled the 
Axones by Lucan **. • 

Thcfe Sueflbnes, who with their brethren and allies the Clm- 
bri had been more formidable enemies to the Romans by land 
than the Samnites the Carthaginians the Spaniards the Gauls or 
the Parthian^ in the fecond century applied themfeivcs to na¬ 
vigation, and became nearly as iormidable to the Ro’mans by 
fca. They fbon made themlelvcs known fb the inhabitants of 
the Brithh iflcs by their piracies in the northern fcas”, and 
ivcre denominated by them Lochlyn or Loclilynach, Lued Lyn 
lignifying the Peqde of the Wave, and the D beings quiefcent 
in the pionunciation **. They took poffeffion of the Orkney 
iflands, which were then merely large (hoals of fand, uncover¬ 
ed with and overgrown with rulhes **. And they landed 

in the nc^jp^f Ireland and ravaged the country **. Before the 
- middle of tlie third centuiy they^ landed' a fecond time in Ire¬ 
land, *difemb^ked a confderable Body of men upon the ifland, 
and defign^. the abfolute fuhje£lio» of the country Before 
the cOuciuhon of the tllird century they carried*their naval ope¬ 
rations fo* the foicth^ infefted the BritifK channel’ with their lit¬ 
tle vcflelsy and made frequent descents upon the a^'oihing 
coafts **. And in the fourth and fifth centuries,, adin^^p con- 
pinftion with the Pifls of Scotland and ^the ^ots of Ireland^ 
they ravaged alj the eaftern and fbuth-eaffcem ^fhores of Roman 
Britain, began the formal conqueft of the countiy, and finally 
. I 5 • fettled 
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fettled their victorious foldicry in the kingdom of the Siftantii 
and in the poffcflions of the Mancunians *’• 


* Caefar p, 125 and Tacitus de*Mor. Germ. c. 28.—' Caefar and 
Tacitus ibid., I^ivy 1 . v. c. 34, and Ptolemy. Tacitus therefore 
is uiconfiftent with himfelf in thinking the Germans, to be un¬ 
mixed c. % and 4.—* Tacitus c. 28, 38, 42, and 46.—^ Tacitus 
c. 43 and 45.—* P. 444.—*C. 28.—Diodorus p. 350 and Dion 
p, a 16. 5 ee ahb Dio p. 704—* P.355. See allb Plutarch’s life of 
Marius p. 4??5» v. ii. Bryan.—Strabo p. 451.—” Strabo*p. 444 and 
447.—" Ibid, p.449.—“P. 449and 450 —P. 355.—*" Ptolemy. 
— A^pwve^ ivi Plutarch and AptCpovBf in Dio; Nennius (Bertram) 
p. 140 and 143.—’* C. 37, compared with Plutarch p. 506 vol. ii. 
concerning the defeat of Manlius and Ca?pio.—P. 405 compared 
\s ith p.50 1 .—'* Plutarch p. 506. Ambron in Celtic fignlfies fierce* 
IIcnccAmbrones lupi inGildas c. 13. And fb alf <5 Ambrones in 
Bonifacii cpift. L p. 70. tom. 13. Maxima Bibliotheca Patruna. 
But in all probability this is only tlie fecondary idea of the word, 
as Cimber latteily fignified a thief and Briganticus a turbulent 
man. The original word is probably the fapae with Camber, the 
alpiratcheing omitted asm Umbri orCumbri &c., and Camber 
making Cambri or Cambrones in the plural. And they arc ac¬ 
tually called Cimbri by Tacitus.*—** Plutarch p. 506.—** See 
Caefar p, 34.—Ptolemy p. 53. Bertius, and Lucan 1. i. 423.— 
Tacitus C.37.— Ofliart v. i. p, 6.—*^ Ibid. They arc therefore 
called the Sons of Ocean (vol. i. p. 17). And the Nor^’^egians and 
Danes in the ninth centu^ were called Lochlonnach or Mari¬ 
ners (Ware's Ant. of Ireland byHarris^p, 60.). So m OflJan vol. 
i. p. 3, 7, and 14.—*’ Ofiian vol. i. p. 14. and SoUtuig c. 22.— 
Offian vol, i. p, 17,—Ibid. vol. i. p. 26 ancl t6. Fingal was 
then t•middle-aged man, all his fons being then udults,—Eu- 
tropius 1 . ix. c. 2x.—’ For the further account of the Saxons 
tht Angles and the Jules, fee b. II. c, vi. f. 2, And more may 
be expeded in b*. UL c. i > 
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Confederated with the Vid:s and the Saxons was anotlier 
nation, that equally occafioned the Roman departure from our 
own Mancunium, and equally caufed the complicated calamities 
of Homan Britaiji. Thefe were the Scots, a nation that has 
been wildly derived from Scythia from Spain and from Cale¬ 
donia, whole real origin has for a century and an half cni;agcd 
two whole nations of contending antiquarians iiT war, and whole 
real hiftory has hitherto remained involved in the oblcutitrcs of 
tradition and the dreams of conjecture. But the origin of the 
Scots, I preiume, may now be clearly afeertained. And the hi¬ 
ftory of the Soots, I think, may now be authentically detailed.' 

* The ifle of Ireland was inhabited by eighteen tribes, by 
one upon the northern and three upon the’lbuthern ftiore, by 
feven upon the weftern and fix upon the eaftem coaft, and by 
one in the center. Along llic eaftern ftiorc and the Vergivian 
or Internal ocean %vtre ranged the Damnii, the Volu^^tii, the 
Ebl^ni, theCaucii, the Menapii, and theCoriondii. The Damnii 
inhabited a part of the two counties of Antrim and Down, ex¬ 
tending from Fair-Head the moft north-eaflerly point of the 
ifland to Ifamnum Promontorium or the point of Ardglas haven 
in‘the county of Down % and having the Logia or Carrickfergus 
Bay wifhin their poflcfiions and Dunum* or Down-Patrick for 
their capital.^ The Voluntii pofleircA the coaft from the point 
of Ardglafs haven to the river Buvinda or Bo)me, the remainder 
of Down* !he breadth of ArdiDc^gh, and all Louth, having the 
river Vinderus^or* Carlingford river in their dominions, and the 
town Laberua «near the river Deva, Aitherdee in the coufity of 
Louth, for their metropolis \ The Eblani reached from the 
Boyne to the LaiJ)ius, Laev-ui, or Lilfy, refiding^in Eaft-Mcath, 
and in the large Dublin county which is to the north 

2 . '^IP . • of 
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of the alVd acknowledging iMediolanum, Eblana, or Dublin 
fof their capital *. The Caucii Ipread from the Lifiy to the 
Lctrim, the Oboca of the antients, over the reft of Dublin 
county, and over fuch parts of *Wicklow as lie to the north of 
the Letrim, and owned Dunuip or Rath-Downe for their prin¬ 
cipal city. The Menapii occupied the coaft betwixt LfCtrim 
river and Cancame Point, all the reft of Wicklow, and all Wex¬ 
ford to the Point; their chief town, Menapia, being placed 
upon and to the eaft of the Modona, Slanus, or Slune ^ And 
the Coriondii inhabited at the back of the Caucii and Menapii, 
to the welj of the Lifiy and the Slane, in ^ part of Wicklow 
county, in ail Kildare and in all Catherlogh, being bounded by 
the curving Borne and the Barrow on the weft, by the Eblani 
on t 1 i(f north, and by the Brigantes> on the Ibuth. Upon the 
fouthern (here and along the verge of the Cantabrian ocean lay 
the Brigantes, the Vodiaj, and the Ibeniii. The Brigantes 
owned the reft of Wexford and all Waterford, extending to the 
Black *Water, Aven-Morejor Dahrona on the fbuth-weft, having 
the great mouth of the Barrow within their territories, and Bri- 
gantia, Vi^aterford, or fbme town near it, for their firft city, 
giving the name of Brigas to the Swire, their limitary ftream 
on the.jiorth, and leaving the appellation gf B:M*gie to their own 
part of the county of Wexford. The Vodiar pofteflVd the county 
of Corkc from the Black Water to the Ban, the river of Kinl'alc 
and the Dobona or Dubana * of the antieuts, and gave the name 
of Vodium Promontorium to the Point of Balycotton iflaud 
And the Ibernii poftefted the remainder of CVrke and all that 
pa;t of Kerry which lies* to the Ibuth-eaft of Dingle Sound, 
having Rufina or Ibaune, for their capital, the Promontorium 
Auftrinum or*the Miften-Head alx)ut*tlie middle df th<^ir domi¬ 
nions, and the river Iberuus or Dingle Sound for their northern 
barrier, and leaving their names to the three diviiioiis of Ibaune, 
Beare* and Iveragh Upon the wellcrn fhoro pf the ifland and 
along the Great Britannic or Atlantic ocean wcre*the Lucanii or 
Lucenii*, thc^Velaborii, the Cangani the Auterii, the Nag- 
natae, the Hardinii and the Venicnii. The*Lucenii inhabited 
• the 
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the pcniiifula of land that lies ^long the river Ibenius or Dingle 
Sound, and perhaps ibme adjoining parts of Kerry. l‘he Velaborii 
ranged along the fmall remainder of Kerry, and over the whole 
of Limerick to the Senus or ^itinnon, having the rivei Durius 
or the Qalhcen flowing through their dominionsand owning 
Regia, Limerick, or fome towm near itfor their metropolis. 
The Gangani lived in the coiu'ty of Clare, Macolicuni near the 
Shannon perhaps Fcakle, being their principal town, a poiiit 
in the Bay of Galway mcar Glaniny being denominated Bcni- 
famnum Promontorium, and the adjoining ifles of Arran being 
called fl'om them Iiiiulas Gangan^ k Tlie Autcrii weic lettk’J 
in the county of Galw’ay, winding along the deep rcleis of the 
Sinus Auibba or Bay of Galway, llretching tow^^fds the north as 
fat as the Libniusor the river that bounds the county of Galway 
in part, and poflclTmg the fmall jHirtion oi Mayo county whicli 
lies to the Ibuth of that river; were fubjed to Autcrium, Atterith, 
or Athenrec; and have left their name to the divKion of Atlicnrcc. 
Fhe Nagnataj •occupied the reft of the large county of Mayo, 
all Sligo and all Rofeommon, all Letrim as.far as'Logb Aiiin 
on the fouth-caft, and all Feimanagh to Balyfhajinon and Logh 
Erne; being bounded by the Rlicblus or the river of Balylhannon 
and the Lal^Rhcbius or Logh Erne, having a deep bay, called 
Magnus Sinus, curving along Mayo Sligo and Letrirn coun¬ 
ties, and acknowledging Nagnat, Kecmaht, or Al-nccmaht '% 
the town of the Nagnatac, for their capital. And the Hardinii 
and the Venicnii weie two tribca confederated together under 
the ritlc of the Venicniaii nations, extending from Balyfhannoii 
to the I'lprth-Cape, and poflefling alk Donegal Ic except the two 
whole divilions of Raphoe and Enis- 0 \veii and theeaftern part’of 
Killmacxeneif divifion; tbfc Venicnii lying along fhe immediate 
margin ot ihe ihore, giving name to the Promontorium Vc- 
nicnlum or Cape Horn and to the Infula Venicnia or North-Arran 
Ifland, and thdr metropolis Rheba being feated upon the^ljake 
Hlicbius and in the country of the Hardinii on the ibuLh-eafl \ 
Upon the northern fhore and along the margin of the Deucalc- 
.donian ocean w ere only tlie flobogdii, inhabiting the reft of 

DonegalJe, 
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Doiiegalle, all Derry, and all Antrim to the Promontory Fair- 
Head and the Darnnii^ giving thcr: own name to the Fair-Head 
and to the divifion of Raphoc, having the rivers Vidua or Ship- 
•harbour, ArgitaorLogh Swilly, Darabouna or Logh Foile, and 
Banna or Ban in their territories, and acknowledging RobogdiuiUi 
Robogh, or Raphoc for their chief city. And the tential regions 
of the ifland, all Tyrone, the rcmaindci of Fcimahagh and 
Letrim, all Monaghan, the remainder of Ardtnagh, all Cavan, 
all Longford, all Weft-Meath, all the King’s and all the Quec*ti*.'> 
County, all Kilkenny, and all Tipperai \, were planted by the 
Scoti; the Shannon, Logh AUin, and Logh Erne being their 
great boundaries ‘upon the weft, the Barrow, the Boyne, and 
Logh’Neagh upon the eaft, the rivers Swire and Blackwater on 
the fouth, and a chain of mountains on tlic north; the two 
greateft of their towns being Rhcba, a city leated, like the Rheba 
of the ycnicnians, upon the lake and river Rhebius, but upon 
a different pan of them an^ fomewhere in the north of Cavan* 
and Ibemia, a town placed a little to the eaft of the Shannon 
. and Ibmcwhere in the county of Tipperary 

When the Belgac firft landed upon the fouthern (hore of Bri¬ 
tain, about three hundred and fifty years before the Chriftiaii 
acra, and took pofieflton of Kent Suifex Hampfhirc Dorfetftiire 
and Dcvonftiirc, the native Britons, diflodged from their 
antient fettlcmcnts, tranfported thcmfelvcs into the neighbour¬ 
ing iftc of Ireland **. This fine ifland was then entirely unoc¬ 
cupied, and now firft received a colony of inhabitants This 
fine*ifland was then denominated Er-in, Icrnc, Icrinc, orlvernia, 
Er, ler, or Iv€r,fignifying the Weftern,^ and Inis, In^e, or In im¬ 
porting the Ifland And this colony was afterwards augfticntcd 
by the addition of other Britons, equally diflodged Tforn their 
nativcj^jegions by the Bclg», and equally repairing to the wilds 
of Imland. This fboond colony of Britons waa wafted over 
into Ireland about two hundred and fifty years after the firft, 
when Divitiacue reduced the Bibroces of Surj:y, the CafTii of 
Middlefex and Eflex, the Segontiaci, the Haedui^ the Cimbri, 
and the Carnab^*'. And both the colonies, flying equally from 
^ K k k the 
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tlif (lomiiiion of the Bolgae, very naturally incorporated them* 
itrK'c » Into one and the famerfociety, and \rtre as naturally dil- 
tinguifhcd among the Britons by one and the fjaie denomination, 
the ap'pohte ap]icl!ation of the Scuites, the Wandcicrs, or the 
Refugee*^ of Britain **. 

The next colonics that were {ettled in Ireland were in all 
probaljili’ty the Darrmii and the Roboguii, the name of the for¬ 
me.* indiibitabl/ evincing its origin fioin the Damnii of Valentla, 
and both pretty certainly crolfing the narrow III ait from Chil- 
loway and Cantiie. The Epidil and the Damnii lyitig the uearcli: 
of any Britons to the ifle of Ireland, they muft theretbre be 
luppofed, after the extraordinary embarkation^6f the Scuites, to 
have been the ftrftof all thcBiitons that planted colonies •witliin 
it. And the Damnii, who once owned all the fea-coafl from 
the borders of Galloway to the wall of Antoninus, and who hud 
even (libducd hotli the HoreRii and the Albani beyond it, mufl 
once (I apprehend) have undoubtedly poflelled the whole extent 
of Galloway, and mu ft have willingly refigned it up to the tiibc 
of the Nou-ant-es or the New-comers, This appears from its 
appellation to have been a nation of foreigners, and from its 11- 
tiiation muft in all probability have been derived from the 
neighbouring fboies of Ireland. And this was very probably a 
body of the Irilh Damnii, that upon Ibme rencounters betwixt 
the RobogJii or the Voluntii and them had retired from the 
ifland about the period of Agricola’s entrance into La^calhirc, 
Iwd rc-croUcd the fea to the dire^ftly .oppoftte coaft of Galloway, 
and h^ld been allowed to fettle peaceably .in the country. They 
were iieaily related enough to the Damnii to be admitted into a 
participation of their territories, and they had Ijcep abfent Jqng 
enough from the country to he .denominated Nonante^ or 
gers. And, yrHat feems a ftrikmg confirmation of the ,Qpimqny 
an Irifti Regwius appears cxprdhfy from Titcitnato ha^rp^j&ep ox- 
];elied from the ifland in fiune inmcnal ,^tmpUon qf it;, ^wbo 
was treated with a very artful ifiaendlincfs h^Agrkol^, ,^ho 
gave the Romans a very juft* and a* vesy encouraging 
roncernitig the*weakncf& of the flate, and \vi|h,whoni 2 \gricola 

had 
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had ptKC refohc-d to make a defccnt upon Ireland, and actually 
to land in the region of the Damnii \ 

Thefe two embarkations w’ere’tnoft probably occalioned by 
the mere populoufnefs of Britain, crowded as it now began to 
be with inhabitants, and by the mere vicinity of Irthuid, very 
plain as it appeared to the eye fi*om tlic (horts of Cantirc’and 
Galloway. But the fucceeding colonies were ccitaiiriy occa- 
lioncd by the wars of the B»'itoi4S among thcmfelv(.«» and of the 
Romans againft theBdgie a 1 >d the Britons. And to tliefl' caufc. 
are the fettlemcnts of moft of the coloiiico cxprefoly attril)utctl 
by Richard *®. 

About half a reptury before Chrift the Carnabii of Chcfliirc, 
as I have /ormerly Ihewn, entered the country of the Ordoviccs 
and fnbdued the county of Slirewfbury. Upon this invaliou the 
Ordoviccs that lived in the north of Slirop/hire and the ncigli- 
bourhood of Mediolanum feem to have palled over into Ireland, 
and to have retained the mcn»ot'ial of their origin in*the nan^ of 
their capital, Eblana pr Mediolanum The former name evi¬ 
dently affixed tlic new appellation of Eblani tothetribe; andthehuter 
foems as evidently to point out the old appellation of its city. 
Thus the colony of the Cauui, which fpread from Trinovantum 
or London over the reft of Middkfex and the whole of Eflex, 
carried the name of their original city in tiieir appellation of 
Trinovantes. Thus the Bhemi of Gaul in tlie neighbourhood 
of Bibrac«te, coming over in a colony to Britain, and fetdii^ in 
the fouth-eaftern parts of Berkihire, conftrudled the new city of 
Bibrac-tc and formed the n«w tribe of the Bibroc«cs, • And 
thus we (hall find the Menapii and others to have come over 
from particular towns in Britain, and to have retained the name 
of their original city in the prefiait denomination of tbeir tribe. 
And the Guctheling or Watling Street muft Ijavc been con- 
ftrudledjaboui fifty or fixty years after the fettlentent of thelc 
Mcdiolancnfos upon the coaft, and muft have* been carried from 
the Rhutupae of the Gailtii to the Segontium of the Ordovices 
in order to trdffidk with thefe the tranlplanted Ordoviccs of 
Ireknd.. 
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About die coninienccment of the Chriftian tera, the Brig^ntc» 
of Yorkfliire aud Durham, as I have fhcwed before, invaded 
the counties of Cumberland ^Weftmorelaud Lancafter and Che- 
fler; and three new tribes feem to have fettled in the ifland. 
Thefe are the Voluntii, the Caucii, and the Coriondii, Ttid 
nairie of the Voluntii is a fufficient indication of their origin. 
And the name of the Caucii feems equally to indicate theirs, 
and to evince their derivation from the Coccium of the Siiluntii 
and the metropolis of Lancalhire. When the names of any 
towns upon the weftern coaft of Britain are retained, in the a])- 
pellations of any tribes upon the eaftern fliore of 11eland, we 
mufl: naturally conclude the one to have given denomination to 
the other. And that the nation of the Caucii and the tribe of 
the Menapii were not, as Richard aflerts them to be, two colo¬ 
nies from the Cauchi and Menapii of Germany, we have pohtive 
reafons to conclude. All the tribes of the ifland mufl undoubt¬ 
edly have c6me originally from Britain **. All the tribes of its 
eaftern fliorfs in particular muft undoubtedly have come originally 
from the opposite coaft of Britain. And wc find the names of 
places in the countries which both of the nations poflefled 
clearly and invar|ably Gallic, as Modona, Slauus, Clone-gall 
and Scare*walch, Ballinacur, Ballinderry, Rathdurm, Kilkenny, 
Kilnemore, Baliifoyle, Kilrufh, Killenagh, and Balagcene among 
the Menapii, and as Dunum the metropolis and Oboca the li¬ 
mitary ftream, Rathmines, Rathgar, Biathforaum, Dundrum, 
Killininy, Kellgobbin, Kiliternan, Rath-Downe, Killcooli, and 
Killtemen among the Caucii. TJhe Caucii and Menapii there¬ 
fore muft be as little Teutonic in their origin as the Damnii and 
the Voluifitii, muft as well as they “have defeended from the op* 
pofite coaft of Britain, and muft as well as the Bibroces of 
Britain be derived from fomc town of a kindred appellation with 
themfelves. • The Caucii in particular muft, be derive<kfrom the 
Coccium of the Siftuntii, a town the only one upon the coflft that 
bears a flmilar appellation, a tribe the moft likely of aU others to 
have fettled inlmediately to the fouth of the Voluntii) and Lanca- 

(him 
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of. Manchcflcr approaches. The brief hiftory of a town., the, 
comprchenfive hiftory of a nation, the general hiftory of man, 
arc all of them the records of human calamities and the 
regifters of human woes, of calamities which are generally j^ro- 
voked by vices, find of woes which arc naturally produdlive of 
virtues, rcinvigorating by the talk of trials that tone of the 
human mind, which was previoufly debilitated by inacliv-ity, and 
by forceable appeals to the native thoughtfulnel's of the human 
Ibi^l aflerting thofe powers of religion which were previoufly 
linking in the Icnftialities of peace. The convulfions of nature 
and the enormities of man, the war of elements and the lub- 
verfion of empires, are all finely dirc< 9 :cd by the controuling 
iiiftiiencc of Divinity to the great purpofes of Supporting the 
mpral ijiterefts of the world, and of imprcliing the heart with 
the awrftjl truths of religion. 
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minatc tlicmfclvcs by the gciicr:^! title oF Gael, Gael, or Ga^tls. 
But they alib denominate tbcmlclves, and the Welch equally 
denominate them both and oi/'ginally denominated themfelvcs 
by the general title of Guidhyl Gutthel and Gathel, And this ^ 
appeilption is certainly the origin of the other. The interme¬ 
diate VA being left qulelcent in the pronunciation, Gatllel is im¬ 
mediately formed into Gael. Such a quiefcence in general ap¬ 
pears from the Iriih language at prefent to have been once 
very frequent in the Britifli. And this quiefcence in particular 
appears a< 5 hially in ufe among the Britons. That the interme¬ 
diate th in general was a£tually melted away in tlie pronunci¬ 
ation, is plain from the Britifli appellation of a forfrefs, Kadair 
and Kathair, which is now refolved into Kacr and Caer, and 
from the names of Cathbait Cruthgall Sithfadda and the like, 
pronounced Cabait Crugall and Sifadda in the Highhnds at pre- 
ient. And this Britifli mode of pronunciation is even retained 
in the provincial Englifli of the prelent day, Burthen being 
equally in Wales and in Lancafliirc contraAed into Burn, the 
names of Rauthmell and Withncll being popularly pronounced 
Raumell and Winell in Lancalhire, and Them Boatfwain 
Southwold-Bay Nqrthwood and Southton -being everywhere 
colloquially reduced into ’Em Bolbn Sole-Bay Norwood and 
Sutton. That this intermediate th in particular tvas anticntly 
'melted away in the pronunciation, is more plain from the an- 
tient appellation of a diBfidl; in Caledonia, which tvas antieatly 
i!;Tittea Ar-Gathel, But is now written becaufe it has beeh al- 
ways jironounced Ar-Gacl or Ar-G>le. And the th is 
aftuajly loft in the pronunciation both of the Irifli and of 
the Hj^hlaittders to fee* pr^fent moment, and Gathel is a^^ually 
founded hy both to the prefent inoinent fimilarly to the othdr 
appellation of Pael The Celtic name of Guidhyl Gue- 
thel or Gathel therefbfe was originally the fame With the Celtic 
appeftation oi Gael Gael or Gaul, and the adlual parent of it. 
But this is not all. Thequiefcentletters are frequently transfer¬ 
red 
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red ‘fiom the middle to the coiKlufion of th^ word, where the 
letters are no longer quiefceiit; and as Needle is changed into 
Neeld in Lancalhiie, as Kathair isVoimed into Garth and Garth, 
Jo Gathcl is changed into Galath* -And v,c fee the fact'daeCl- 
1 / exemplified in the Gael of the continent being fo frequpifly 
lit nominated Galato; by the anti cuts. Gathel Gael and GaLiih 
therefore are all one and the Ome flexible and varying appella¬ 
tion. And tlie appellation fignifits merely the Woodjanders. 
Gncdh andGoed import a wood among the Arnioncans and the 
Welch, :{nJ GuylLi-t and Gucl -7 (ignilie'i a man of thcGu}lh 
(hiel or wood; all of them the evident remains of the autient 
Guidhil or Guithel a wood. Coil, the fame with the 
Cuyllf eff the Welch, and anfweiing to Gael and Gael, is the 
luflomary term for a wood among the Irifh and the High- 
lander^ at prefent. And Gulad occurs in Gulad-aedh the Welch 
for a woodlandei, and Kehd appears in Kclydhqn the Bntiiji 
for w'oofl^-, coricfpor.ding td Galath and Galat, and fignify- 
ing with them a wood. The celebrated appellations therefore of 
Gathel-i Gall-i Galat-aeCalct-cs An-Calit-es Celt-ae flgnify 
merely a W9od. And bcjiring the Celtic prefix herore them whicji 
is ufed ill,the ?intiei*t hiftory of Ireland to the prefent perioci, as 
F,ir-s 9 olg and Fir-jDamnon, and whicji muft * have been previ- 
oiifly ufed inanpie tjian half the national appellations ^of Britain, 
a& Fir^Cant, fii-Trinovc^nt, FirXarpab, Fir-Vqlant, Pir-Si- 
ftuntiu, and varjipvis ethers, thele appellations,' Fir-Gathcl, 
Fir-iGael, and Fir-Galat, mvft have jpaporte^ xnercly the iMan 
^of tljc Wood. But in one *iiat;ipnal ^denomination of the \er> 
fame oriffin the termination, is a little diffeient, becaufe the word 
IS in the plural number, Kclyd qr^C^le^ l^i^thcns iqto ^Relyd- 
on or Caled-on woods. Thus Caledon became the anHeflt ap¬ 
pellation for all the exteufive forefts of the Gatheli and the Galli 
in th^*{)rovinces of Britain. TbuSfFir.GaiedonJqr Caledon-c*^ 
became equally, the antienr appellation for the Gathel and the 
Gael of the l^igUan^, AM Ca|edopius became occa- 
. . fionallv 
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(ionally among the Romans an appellation equivalent to Britan- 
niciis, and was applied equall v ♦with it to all the Gathel and Gael 
of all the ifland 

But about forty-five years ^aftcr the Cheiftian epoch, when 
Vefpafian attacked the Proper Belga?, tlic Durotiigcs, and the 
Damnoiyi, fought thirty battles with them and took more than 
twenty of their towns many of the Belgse would naturally 
put to fea from the coafts of Dorfetfliirc Devonfliirc Somerfet and 
Cornwall, and Beer for the fouthern coafts of Ireland That 
the Belgae or Fir-Bolg were fettled in leveral colonics upon the 
fouthern Ihore of the ifland, is fufficiently evident upon the face 
of the Irifli hiftory. That the Belgae or Ffr-Bolg canic gene¬ 
rally from the coafls of Devonlhire Cornwall and South-Somer- 
letlhire, or the extended dominions of the Damnonii, is equally 
evident from their other appellation of Fir-Damnon among the 
Irilh. 

The firfl: body of the Belgae that landed in Ireland was a 
fmall embarkation from Inis-huna or the grecn-ifland This 
is fuppofed by Maepherfon to be Ibme part of the great ifland of 
Britain and fomewhere upon the fouth-weftern coaft of it. But 
as the name demonflrates it to have been an ifland, the cir- 
cumRauces mentioned concerning it evince it to have been a 
confiderable ifland at the point of Cornwall. It is plainly im¬ 
plied to have been an ifland eminent for its arts of navigation, 
|Uid is exprefsly declared to be feparated from another land by 
a uarpw tempeRuous fl-ith and yo fland at the meeting of two 
feas It muft therefore have been one of the Silley iflauds, 

* Many inftances might be ^ven* But one will be fuflficient. In an addrefii of Valerius 
Flaccus to*Vlrpafian, he&ys thus, 

^ Tuque o Peli^ cui majenr apem 
• Fama, OJeJemus poilquam tua Carbaia ve 3 kit 
* Oceanus, Phiygios prius indignatus lulos. ** , 

Here we fee the wmadCaledoniua ap^ed even to the Britith fouthern channel, to 
tSoe 6a which is fiiid to have titfihuned the yoke of Julius C%lar* And fveu at of 

Vefpafian the Romatn had not yet entered into die re^ Caledonian all. 


s 


the 
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the Cafliterls of the Phaenu:ianM^n<l (he Silura of SoHnus, tlic 
iiland that 1 have fhewo to have once exifteJ near the weflcra 
point of Cornwall, to have been divided from it by a dangerou’? 
Rrait, and to have been iince b|pkcn into a variety of ihoaU 
iilets and rocksThe embarkatiois was made under ikic con- 
• duft of JLartbon, the ibvereign *of the Damnonii or the lubje^ff 
CaflitcrideB And the Vodi», as we lhall diredly perceive, 
muft have been tlw firft colony of the Belg^e in Ireland. 

Tliefc mufl: have been immediately followed by the Vclabo- 
rii, the Lucenit, and the Ibemit, all equally Belgic as tlie Vo- 
diac, and. with them the* only Bclglc colonics that appear >0 
have landed upon the illand. IIkj Velaborii, VcLbcri, or 
Veliberimuft have been the Danuionian iuhabkiuits of Vo- 
liba or Voluba in Cornwall Volub-er-ii iignifying the men of 
Voluba. The Lucenii muft have been the Damnoiuan inhabi¬ 
tants of Cenia in Cornwall Lued Cenia importing the people 
of Cenia, and the D (as I have fliewii) l)eing quiefeent among 
the Iriflv The Ibernii mud have been derived from the Ibcr- 
nio of Ravciuias and^ the prelcut Bcarc in Dorletfliirc, and a|f- 
pcar accordingly to have liad a town denominated Ibernio or 
Bcarc in Ireland. And the Vodiae muft therefore have been tlic 
Belgoe that came fiom the Silley iflatid. . 

Within five or fix years after tlicle fettlcments of the Belgse 
in the lonth, upon the invafion of the Brigantiaii territories in 
the year 51 by Oftorius, a body of the Ikigantcs took lliipping 
upon our weftern coaft, and pulhed over to the coaft of Ireland 
With the Brigantes embarked a body of Cangi or Cangaiii 
the Cangii of our Siftuntiaus, ais appears jdainly from theur other 
appcUatioii of Concangii a name appropriate to the capital 
town of the Siftwntian Cangii in Britain^ and retainAi by.fome 
of the inhabitants of it on their removal into Ircla^id And 
tlius the Siftuntii, who had already planted a colony upon the 
caftern (hore of the ifland, now planted another upon the weft¬ 
ern. The eaftern coaft was now nearly occupied *from end to 
end, and the Brigantes entered upon the only ^vacant portion of 
it. Inthisfituatioft,tlicConcangii were forced to croft die central' 

L11 ’ • parts 
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parts of the illand and the donnajons of the Scoti, and to fettle 
upon the weftem fhore. And with both or about the fame p^iod 
perhaps came the Auterii, 

About the year yd probahjy, when Julius Frontinus fubdued 
the Silurcs and their fubjed Dimcta*, the Menapii came into Ire¬ 
land ; the Dimetx in the nciglibourhood of Mcnapia or St. Da*- 
vid’s' palhng over to the oppofite coaft of Ireland, and crefting 
another Menapia* in the county o£ Waterford, The Coriondii 
were in all probability poflefled of the coaR before, as the Con- 
cangii in 51 found the eallern Ihore already occupied. And the 
Menapii mufo have attacked the inhabitants, have diflodged them 
from the coaft, and have driven them beyond tlie Slane, There, 
cotifincd too much by the Barrow on the weft, they extended 
themfelvcs to the north, and ftretched alang the back of the 
Ldfiy to the Boyne. 

And about the year 140 probably, certainly before the period 
of Ptolemy’s geography, upon the expedition of Lollius into Ca¬ 
ledonia and liis great fucceftes in Velpafiana, the Venicnii and 
■the Hardinii came into Ireland, and fettled upbn the north»- 
weftern coaft. The latter were certainly derived, as their, name 
evinces, from Arden, Harden, or Caledonia. And both were 
evidently of the fome kindred^ being called together the two 
Veniculau tribes, and being together fubjc£t to their one me¬ 
tropolis in the country of the Hardinii. 

In this ftate of the ifland, the Belgse being confined by the 
Brigantes on the noith-caft the Scoti on the north and the 
Cangani and Auterii on the north-weft, and the only unoccu¬ 
pied part of the coaft lying' dire^lly beyond both the laft, ia 
Mayo Sligo Letrim Rofeommon and Fermanagh^ their ‘colo¬ 
nics, ^ord populous than the others (as tlie fequel of the hiftory 
demonj^r^tes), foon began to raife commotions in the ifland, 
and foized tlie i^rge vacant extent of die weftem coaft They 
muft ihcrefore have crofTed the Shannon, have entered tji^e coun¬ 
try of die CaugauT and Auterii, and have fubdued thenf both* 
If they had not fubdued them, they couH not have proceeded 
to the nortli, 2nd have fettled under the abovementioned appel- 
• * lation 
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ll^n of Nagn?tas in the lon^ extent of tlie ahovementioned 
totintics* And if the other tribes of the Britons had not feen 
fbtne particular inftances of the old encroaching fpirit of tlic 
Belgae in Ireland, flow as the* Britons ever were to unite in 
one common caufe, they woujd not have combined fd readily 
and ib heartily as we fhall loon lec them combine agaitjft tlic 
Belgae. 

In this new ftate of the ifland, the Belg® poflclfcd^he whole 
counties of Cork Kerry and Limciick in Munftcr, tlie counties 
of Clare Gah,vay Mayo Sligo Rofeommon, and the greateft part 
of LctriAi, in Connaught, and a part of Fcarmanagh .county in 
Ulftci ; r.nd the Britons occupied the reft of Ihftcr, all I^ein- 
fter, and a part of Munfter: the barriers betwixt them being the 
river-of Blackwater, the mountains of Tipperary, the coutfe of 
the Shannon, and the length of Logh Erne. The two nations 
were now pretty equally oppofed, the Britons poftefting moft 
land, and the Bclgas being the moft populous. And a general 
war immediately enfued. The fame chief who fiad condufled 
the new colony acrofs the Shannon was ftill the a^Iive fovereign 
of them **. The war muft have commenced therefore within 
a few years after that expedition ; and as Trathal the fbn of 
Trenmor was then upon the throne of the Cr^ones it muft have 
begun afiout the year i6o or 170. And it lafted with many in- 
termiflions and various fuccefs for more than an hundred years. 

The Belgas were much better fitted for a general war than the 
Britons. They were fubje£l to one governor, a defeendant from 
the original conductor of tlie Belgae into Ireland, tlie here¬ 
ditary monarch of the Nagnatsc, and the hereditary Pc»dragon 
of the tribes ^ The clycfs of the fbuth gathered round the 
** echoing (hielfl of Crothar, the king < 3 f Alncema, ^nd die firft 
“ of the race of Bolga**.** And Alnecma or Nagnata is there¬ 
fore in the Geography of the cotemporary Ptolemy diftinguiihed 
abov^ Ifll the cities of Ireland by the peculiar jgi.d appropriate 
chara<ftcr of wpXif or illuftrious city. The Britons (the 

Hacdinii, the Venienti, and the Robogdii, pretty certainly) were 
defeated by the Belgae, and the country was overrun In di- 
• L11 2 * llrefs 






flrcls they applied for affiftanca to Caledonia, the land “ of po 
race of their fathers Affiftance came. Couar, the fecond 


fon of Ticnmor, headed the troops And the invaders were 
rej idled ^ 

The advantages of the Belgic form of government had now 
been cxpci imentally perceived, and an immediate union appear¬ 
ed necefi'ary among the difjicrfed tribes of the Britons. The 
nations gathered in Ullin** or Ulfter*®, and refolvcd to ap¬ 
point a pendragon. And they unanimoufly nominated Conar to 
the office, a chief nearly allied, as he muft have been**, to the 
Venicnian and Robogdian monarchs, an hero full of glory for 
his former as well as his late focccflcs in war’% aiid the only 
di6t.itor by whom they might be fure to derive fuccours from Ca¬ 
ledonia upon any future emergency. Conar was invefted with 
a military authority over all the tribes of the Britons ; and the 
office was defoendiblc to his heirs. The Britons, like the Cale¬ 


donians before them, were embodied together under the one 
Celtic appellation of all the Britons. * The Britons, like the Ca¬ 
ledonians before them, were incorporated into one monarchy 
under the more difitnguifhiug denomination of their principal 
tribe. By the former they were denominated Gatiiel Gael or 
Gauls, as I have aheady (hewn. By the latter they were en¬ 
titled Sciiite or Stdi, as the progrefs of the hiftory and die ac¬ 
counts of Bede inform us. Temora, a town in the country of 
the Eblani, and the prefent Te»*ah in tl:ic county of Eaft-Mcath, 
was made the capital of the confederated tribes. And this is 
cxprcfsly, denominated by Bede the metropolis of tlie Scots 
Thus united, they were foon attacked by the Belga^ Succefs 
attended the attack. The Britons wcjrc reduced to great diftrefk 
Conar* was ^obliged to folicit alfiRance from CaledoUu|i» AffiRance 
came. Tkc tide of foccefs was tisrned. The Bdgae were de* 
f eated. And thtf country was recovered 

Unlu«.ky af^tliefo expeditions had hkherto been, tbe‘ Ipdgie 
were adfuated with too encroaching a ipirit to be long at peacOw 
Conar died foon after the laR expedition. *Cormac his 
ceeded him: anA he was now,aged The Belgot tnarched with a 

• large 
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largb army into the country of tire Britons, condufled by their 
king Colculla. Cormac in vam refilled his efforts. He was 
greatly diflrefl. He applied to his fecond confin Fingal, the 
young fovereign of Morven and pdidragon of Caledonia. Kin¬ 
tal lent him a body of auxiliaries. The auxiliaries and the 
principals were both defeated by the Belgac. Tlie young, mo¬ 
narch came over in perfon. His army confifted only of tlircc 
hundred men. He was joined by a new army of the Britons. 
At the head of both he attacked the vi<Sloriotis Belgar. They 
were not able to witliftand him. Colculla was {lain bv tiio hand 
of Fingal. And all his army w’as diipcrfed • 

This blow w'as a levere one to the Belgae. It damped their 
enterprizing fpirit*for many years. And the Britons^ content 
to repel the inviulcrs, and the infant wcaknefs of many of their 
tribes requiring the repofc of peace, carried not the war after 
them, and invaded not the Belgic regions. And the peace ap¬ 
pears to have lafted for the remainder of the reign-of Cormac> 
throiigir the whole reigns of Cairbre and Artho his luccefTors 
and for feme time during the minority of Cormac the lecond 
tile foil of Artho. Recovered by lb long a peace and a<fluated 
by their former I'pirit, the Belgae made another effort about the 
year 260... It was their laft. It was a bloody one. It decided 
the fate of the iflaiid, 

Idle BelgtC under the condudl of Torlath advanced into the 
Britilh territories. Cucliullin met them with the Britons. They 
fought. Torlath and Curhullin were killed. But the Belgx 
w'ere routed The Bclga; advanced with another army.* It was 
furpri/cd hv the Britons in tfie night and defeated ‘®. Bfvt the 
enemy, making a forced march with a third army y Temora 
in Eaft-Meatli, Jurprized the capital, feized the young naorfarcK 
and put him to deathThe army of the Britons* n^arched 
with great expedition to prevent it. It came tdb ^atc. It was 
ovcrwhcTincd with aflonifhment at the event.. And .it immedi¬ 
ately dirpcidcd **. Thp Belg*« everywhere recovered themfelves, 
took advantage of tlie confufion, and ttiidcr the con^i'mand of their 

• * . 
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king Cairbar and his brother d'athmor made tKemfelves mafiers 
of the whole country ^ 

In this exigence, the Caledonian monarch, now advanced in 
vears, came over again. AlcI with him came again fucceft. 
Cairbar Jay with his army upon the coaft to prevent his landing. 
The army was routed and Cairbar killed. Cathmor marched up 
and attacked the vi<ftorious troops. And Cathmor and all his 
army felP’. 

In this defeat the royal line of La/tlion feems to have been 
deftroyed. The Belgx would natmally fall into confufion. 
And the Britons would as naturally take advantage of it. The 
Ftlgiu, wcalteneJ by many defeats, and moft piobably without 
a monarch, woi.ld be novv attacked by the Biitons, fluflied 
with vkfory, united under one head, Ferad-artho ahdtaught 
by fad experience to proftcute an ofl'cnfivc war. And in thefe 
circumflances the Bclgoe would certainly be reduced by the Bri¬ 
tons. So reduced they j)rctty certainly were at this period. So 
reduced they unvloubtevlly were within fifty or fixty years after 
it. In the year 320 the Batons, no longer requiring alliftancc 
from the Caledonians, fejit a body of the iflanders into Caledo¬ 
nia, and even fixed a confide rable cx>lony within it **. 

This great revolution in the internal condition of Ireland 
mufl have given the ifland a new name and a new figure in Ku- 
lOpe. It naturally allumed a new importance, being now for 
the firft time united under one head. And it naturally adopted 
the appellation which the confederatt'd Britons had previoufly 
borne, and which the vi< 5 l:ors muft have neceflarily communi¬ 
cated to the vruiquifhcd. Thus, together with the Britiih tribes 
and among fbme barbarous nations vpon the ocean, we find the 
Scotica* gAites or the tfibes of the Scots enumerated by Porphyry 
about the*year 270 Thus we fee the Scoti or the Irifh fixing 
a fettlcment upon the weftern coaft of Caledonia in the year 
320 and/^vaging the Roman provinces about 360^^,^ And 
thus we. find ablblutely the whole number of the Irifh tribes 
denoted by the appellation of Scoti before the condulion of the 
‘ founh century*®*. 

The 
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The fiift entrance of the Scols into Britain was in the year 
320; and a couiiderable body of ^them then fettled in Caledonia 
in the country of the Dencaledones^ and in the dominions of 
the Creones They came not^upon any hoftile expedition. 
This the great connexion that had fitbfiftcd betwixt ikc Scots 
• and the Creones, this the frequcTit reinforcements that had been 
fent by the latter to the former, this the near alliance di' the 
Scottifli and the Creonian monarclis, muft have ede£Uially for¬ 
bidden. They came not merely upon an invitation from the 
Caledonians and only with a defgn to engage in the wars witii 
diem. Had they come only with this defign, they would haVc 
regularly lernt tiieir afliftance, and they would nevef h^ive re¬ 
ceived any lettlcments. They muft therefore have crofted the 
I’ca from Ireland upon another defign. And it was in all proba¬ 
bility this. The kings of Ireland being equally with the mo- 
narchs of tlic Creones defeended from Trenmor, and the elder 
line of Trenmor undoubtedly failing in OflTan, “ the laft of flie 

race of Fingal the c^own of the Creones iftiifl. have de¬ 
volved to thfe younger line, the family of Conar, and the mo- 
iiarchs of Ireland. Oflian lived long after the reft of the family, 
long afte r Fingal had fallen afleep with liis race of battle,” as Itc 
had Iccii a new race arife that “ marked qo years with tlicrr 
“ deeds**’.” He muft have died therefore in an advanced 
old age, and about the year 320. The monarch of Ireland' 
would immediately take pofleftion of the kingdom, and would 
naturally give it as an appenage to one of his fbns. The monarch 
of Ireland accordingly fent Fergus with a body of trQops and' 
the authority of a fbvereign Ih And he landed, took pgifleftion • 
of the crown, and fettled his Scots in the country 

Tlius fixej, in* Caledonia agreeably to<he laws of Ihe country 
and with the full confent of the natives, the Scots readily joined 
the Piifts in their incurfioiis into the Roman prqyiiiccs. Ifi 36^ 
the Pi^ in general, the A'ttacotti in particular, and the Scots 
confederated with both, harrafled Valentia with perpetual in-* 
iK)ad8 And thus they continued to ever afterward, jointly 
ci'ofting the Cluyd in their curroghs, jointly overrunning Valenthi*. 
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and penetrating into Maxima^ and jointly beginnmg the great 
aera of calamities whicli appear?, ib fadly conipicuous in the fuc- 
cceding hiftory of Romap Bi itaiu of Lancafliire and of Man- 
cheftcr. 


' Richard p. 43. and Ptolemy.—* Richard’s Map.—’ Richard’s 
Map. This thews the Ifiimniim Promontorium and the Vinde- 
rius flu. to have been traxilpofcd in Ptolemy. Laberus derived 
its name afluredly, not, as Baxter has wildly deduced it, from 
l^havar Serrao vel Concio, but from JLabhar the cliara<fbcrifl:ick 
of a riv^, fignitying NoHy, and importing its fituation on a 
river.—* Eblana muft have been allb fpoken D-Eblana, a^* we 
have Avon and D-Avon for the fame appelliition; and Eb-laii 
or Dcb-lan flgnitics the Fortitfs on tlic Water.—’ Richa*rd and 
l^olcmy for Motlona and Mcnapia, and the biographers of Saint 
Patrick for Slanus.—* Rieixard’s Map .—^ Richard’s Map,—^ Pto- 
lem3%—® Ptolemy and Richard’s Map.—Richard’s Map.— 
leiny calls them Itrdinii, — *' Richard’s Map and Ptolemy.— 
** Oiilan vol. ii. —*' Richard’s Map of Ireland has feme 
inaccuracies in it. And Dr. Stukclc}*s Copy has more. The 
river Buviiida, wiiich is given in Richaid's delcription to the 
Voluntii and imifr have been their fouthern boundar3s is given 
in Richard’s Map to tlu Kblani, and ihclc arc planted to tl>o 
iiortli as well as to the fbuth of it, TIk‘ ibuthcin border of the 
Eblani, which mull alliircdly have run along the Lifly, is car¬ 
ried below it. TJic fouthern bor<lcj of the Caucii, whicli was 
certainry along the Oboca, is.alfo carried below it. The Cori- 
ondii'iirc j)laccd too far to the weft. The Menapii are carried 
to the Bajrow. The Brigantes arc pufticd beyond it. And tlie 
Scoti, who fhould be all to the eaft of the SWinon, are all 
placed to the weft of it. Dr. Stukeley has copied moft of thefc 
miftakes, and added others. lie has fuflered moft of the names 
to be disfignfed by tlie negligence of the engraver, Vo 3 ia being 
changed into Vocliae, Sena into Lena, Aig^ita into Argela, Da- 
jiabona into Dansebonai He has omitted ieveral names and 
i ' ' places; 
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places; the name, of the i iver 1 ^ibniuS And of the towns Nagnataand 
Kdbogdium; and the Vodlum Fiomoutorium, the Rcnilamniim^ 
Promontori inn,and the Infula VcnicnialAnd tlieV ol unth arc brou^it 
down only to the riverDeva,thcEWani are fixed in all the country 
betwixt theDeva and thciknlnda^and tlic Rhebius J^acus is carried 
too far to the north of the Magnus Sinus.—** Richard p. 5o.,A. M. 
3650—P.42. Richard: Cvjtililmnm eft Damnios, Voluntios, 
Brigantes, Cangos, aliafquc natioiKJS, originc fuilTe Rrltannicd, 
qua; c6 poftca [poft Scoto^] trajeccrunt. — Iwcrddon is the 
name of Ireland amon^ the Welch at pieicnt, lucr 'Pon or 
the VVcftc^i country.— Richard p. 42. Quae eo—trajeccrunt, 
puilquam Divitiacus — vel duces alii viclorcs illis domi tumultuin 
fcccrant: And f, 50, Circa haec tempora. — * Richard p. 50^^ 
In Hlbcrnitiin commigrarunt ejcifti a Belgis Britoncs, ibique fedes 
pofuerunt, ex illo tempore Scotti appellati: And Macpherlbn in 
Oflian vol. i. p. 130. and vol. ii. Preface p. v,—Agric. Vit. c. 24. 
A legion and a tolerable number of auxiliaries w«re then juftly 
deemed fulFitient to reduce the id and, fo thinly was the country 
inhabited, foirucirwcrc moft of the colonics in their infancy, 
and (b little were ..hey united together,—P. 42. Ccrtillimum 
eft Damnios, Voluntii's, B igantes, Cangos, aliafque nationcs 
origine .ftiific Britaniiica, qiise c6 poftci [poft Scotos] trajecervmt, 
poftqurm vel Divitiacus, vcl Claudius, vel Oftorius, vel duces 
alii vi<ftores illis drml tumultum fcccrant : And p. 45. Non ppf- 
i'um non in hoc loco moiicre, Damnios, VolunPos, Brigantes, & 
Cangiaiios, omnes fruifle Biitannicre originis nationcs, quae cum 
vel ab hoftc finitimo non daiutur quics, vel tot tantaq\jc exigo 
renfeur tributa quibus folvcndis fc impares intclligcrent,-^n hanc 
terrain tr^ecepant.—*’ Ridhard p. 44. jVIediolanum^®' Diodo¬ 
rus p. 355. And fee Camden c. 1314. — ‘’So Charaficus is 
jcallc^ by the Welch Caradoc and Caradauc, lb Ca*dwallon or 
Cadw 4 Jaun, fo a river in Somerfetfliire I'honc and Taun, and 
Mauf or Mor, Great, and an hundred oriiers. •‘Thus ahb in 
Lancafliirc particularly one river is popularly cabled ^ and writ¬ 
ten I^aun or Lob, and our own Tame is callod, by the patives 
• M m m - and 
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and written in records botH and Tom. *—** The CarnalMi 

arp more Rrangely denominated Coriiini by RaYcnnas.^*' 

Vol. 5 . p* 5* An iflet in the lake of Killarney is IHll called luife- 
"Fallin.—- Mona.p. 305.—*^ f'. 30a. ibid.—** P. 14.—** Camden 
c. 808. and Mona p. 27.— * Oflian vol. i. p. 3, 7, 148, voL iL 
p. 72,^ and Crit. DilT. p. 97. — ** Suetonius p. 240. Oxon. He 
fpeaks of jhem only as two ftates. And Ricliard docs the lame, 
calling all the foutherrt tribes from Kent or Suilex (p. 18.) to the 
Land’s End by the two appellations of the Belgae and the Dam* 
nonii (p. 17.)—** Richard p, 42, Claudius.— ” Qflian vol. ii. 
p. 129 and 131.—'’ Olliaii vol. ii. p. 143 and 145.—**C^h. xi. 1 . 2. 
—** CMhan p. 131. vol. ii.—Richard and Ptolemy.—** Richard 
Iter 16.—** Richard p. 51. A. M. 4050. Circa iiacc tempera, re* 
lidd Britannii, Cai^gi & Brigantes in Hibcrniam commigra- 
runt, ledelque ibi pofuerunt: And p. 42. Oftorius.—^ Richard 
p. 43, — ** Offian vol. ii. p. 36. *— ** Ibid. — “* P. 30. — 
^ P. 130 and«36.—P. 36 and P. 37 and 38.— P, 38 

and 31.-—** Ibid.—P. 38.—P. 31.—’* Ibid. “ The king of 
the race of their fathers.” — ** P. 30. — Themoria, civitas 
iibi etiam tunc Rcgni Scotorum erat caput, S. Patricii Vita, 
p. 316. torn* iii* in Bcdae Opera omnia, Batil. 1 563; and Wara&i 
Ant, Hib. London '1654. c. 22. p. 95. — ” Odian vol. i. P. 31 
and 32.-^” Vol. ii. p. 58 and 66.—** Vol. ii. p. 58,59,66, 67, and 
68.—” Vokii. P, 18 and 141.—Vol. L p. 151, &c.—” P, 166. 

VoL iL p. 21 and 22» and Themoria civitas ubi etiam ime 
regni Scotorum erat caput (Bede’s Patricii Vita p. 316).— 
Vol. J.’ p. 166.— •* P. 166. vol. i. &c. — ** VoL ii. p. 6—15 
and p.^23 and 149.—*'*Vol. ii. p. 155. He was the fecond 
fon of Cak})ar (p. 141. yol. ii.}» and tincle to the,lately murdered 
Corinac.—Richard p. 53. A.M* 4320. Dudu R^& Fecgu 0 u 
in Britanniam tranleunt Scotti, iblque ledem Hgunt. — ^ Jferom 
in EpaR. ad Ctefiphontem.—Richard p. 53.—*' A. Mai;cellinua 
C.Y. —Ware’s Patricii Opufcula (London 1 656) 
p. it6f Claudian de jiaud. StiL 1, ii. p. • 140. Elzevir 1677. 
Totam com movit lernem Scotus, and Bede’s Patricii Vka p. 316. 

. And 
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And in Bode*s Hi(t liU. iii. c. 3* w&ISikI the Belgr of the fouth 
ex^effiy denominated Scots.^'"' Rtc^d p*53« and Bcde*$ £cd» 
HiR, lib- i. c i Gildas c. 1Seem a Circlo* and c. x5. Trans 
Tithicam Valkm ve£U--Scotoruxn Pi^lorumquc gregesy and Bede 
lib, i; c, X,—OiOan vol, u {w 236, See alio p. 48 aiid 59.-— 
P. 48 arid 7X9 59» 8xy 2369 260 and 267* voi. i ; and p. 203. 
,voL ii.-^Fingaly by the tradition of Ireland, died in 283.-^ 
Richard p. S 3 * ^ ^ ready pafiage of the Scots afters 

wards acrofs the Cluyd into Valentia iufficiently evinces, and 
the exprels affertion of Bede lib. i. c. i. confirms, he fettled^ the 
Scots on tlie fouth-eadern fide of his domtnaons and In the pre- 
fent fhire of Argylc. And the Scots have always conhdered 
Argylefhire as the feat their 6rft fettlemcnt in Britam.*— 
Amxtiianus lib* xxvii. c. 8, , 


V. 


THE provinces being thus vigoroufly aiTailed upon tire north 
and eail, and the tenth the leventh and the twentieth legions 
being probably tranlported out of the ifland at the fame period^ 
as I have already fhewn the lad of them to have been certainly 
reiident among us nearly to the middle of the fourth century % 
the remaining troops of the ifiand were only the iixth Vi^rious 
and the fecond Augudan legions and a body of auxiliaries.. This 
body however was more tlian ithe regular auxiliaries'^longing 
to two legions. This body was nearly the whole number be* 
longing to four. As the* auxiliary cavalry was double {n numr 
ber to the legionary, as the latter was Ibmewhat moi;p than feven 
hundred men to each legion, and as the fonxxqr was throWn into 
alas oci independent troops of four or dve hundred men % fix alas 
mufl have been the complement of auxiliary horle for a couple 
of legions* But thd Notitia expredly mentions eleven bodies of 
cavalry in the xHandy five of them fpecified'as alie, and the oshdr 
• M mm2 * fix 
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fix forming, like the al», p many diflin£t garrifoiis, and being 
therefore iij all probability nearly equal to them tii number. 

jthough, as 1 have formejly uiewn % fixteen cohorts made 
up the complement of auxiliary foot for a couple of legions, 
the Notitia enumerates feventeen, and mentions behdes iixtecii 
auxiliary numeri or bodies that, like the cohorts, formed as 
many difthidt garrifons, and were therefore in all probability 
nearly equal to them in number. Tlie number of auxiliary 
horfe coincides pretty nearly with the numl)er of auxiliary toot; 
and both together qompoic pretty nearly the regular complement 
of auxiliaries for four legions. And the total amotiiit of tlu 
forces in Britain at this period in all probability^ mull lia\c beirii 
about twelve thoufand legionary and twenty-four thoufinJ auxi¬ 
liary foot, and about one thoufand four hundied legionary 
and fivethouland auxiliary horfe, or thirty-fix thouland infantry 
and fix or feven thoufand cavalry. Thel'e, as I have previoufly 
evinced % were totally infufficidnt of tlicmfelves to garrilbn the 
various ftations of the country. This muft have been never in¬ 
tended. A confiderablc change muft have been deiigncd in the 
difpofition of the forces, and a new appearance w^as actually given 
to the military afppft of the country. Tlic troops were no 
longer difpofed in long lines of ftatiottary forts, and ntf longer 
ranged acrofs the ifland in every direftiou. Tlie Romans 
prudently broke up the lines of their encampments, and quar- 
tored almoft all their troops upon the northern and eaftern fron- 
tFers *. The interior regions of the country no longer required 
aiiy ftatjonary garrifons’, fecured from the fear of infurrc6:ions 


the legibn^ry citizens in the colonies and by the Romanized 
dii^lfifttion 0^ the Britons, And this change in arrangement 
'Of the R^'foan forces appears to haVe happened in the year 394, 
Thc'Scottifo inva^on of Roman Britain; which fhall be deferibed 
hereafter muft Certainly have been occafioned by it ? that ipvafion 
w^is made in the year 595, as I fhall fbon endeavour to fhew; 
and dne winter was fufficient, and one tvintcr was requifite, to. 
raife the large adny vvhiich the Scots colledled for the expedition, 
lathe year 394 therefore tbe’Roeftans every wliere** broke up the 


5 


regular 
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regular feri€f$ df their eiicejnpment»> jdciertcd nearly all the fla¬ 
tionary fort& in the center of the inliid and npou the v^cflcTii 
confl, and filed o#" to the eaftern ^re and the northein wall* 
In the year 3^4 therefore the Romans broke up their loeg-con- 
* tinned encampment iii the Caflle-^eid and upon the fite of the 
collegiate church and Collegiate hdufe at Manchefler, thd firft 
cohort of the Frifini, Frifiaci, or Frixagi marching away into 
the noith % and finally leaving us juft three hundied and fifteen 
yeais from the original fettlement of the Romans in rhe Caftle- 
field and* the original erciftiofl of Mancuniuna in the field’of 
Aldport, al^ut four liundred and fifty from the oiiginal coii- 
ftru(ftion of Manepnion, and about nine hundied from the origi¬ 
nal inhabitation of tlie padfh and the county. 

As the Romans pfevioufly carried their arms into the medi¬ 
terranean parts of the iflaiid, they fecured their conquefts by a 
hue of fa)t^ upon their northern border, to cut off the cominu- 
iucatioii*brtv\is.t the conquered and the unconquered Britons, 
and to prevent any invafion of the country by the latter. Thin, 
Oftoiius fortified the ifthmus betwixt the Sabriana or the Severne 
.Hid the Antona or the Ncn, the Aufona of Richard, and the 
.' iv€Y of North-ampton or North-anton, as Sputh-ampton is de- 
noinihated Clauf-Cntum by Richard and Antoninus, and the 
greater rivet at Southampton is denominated Trff-anton by Pto^ 
leiny; carrying a long chain of forts dire<ftly from the one to the 
orhcT \ Thus a fecond feries was drawn from the Eden to die 
T} ne, certainly before tlic reign of Hadrian, and probably in 
rhe d?ys of Agricola'*. And thus a third was couftru^^^ cer- 
tainlj' by Agricohi betwixt the friths of Forth and Cluyd 
Thcfc lines cf«*fbitrelies die Romans .laid out at'then* firfl 
4 onqueft o*f the country. And thefe lines they regublr^y conti¬ 
nued aftei-wards upon their peaceable fcttlementjn the provinces. 
But as^e Caledonians in the reigns of Trajan and of Hadrian 
had ovcirun Vahsntia and penetrated into Maxima ”, pretty cer- 
tainlv avoiding the frbqucnt forts in the narrow* ifthmu<. benvixt 
the fnrlis by Croff^ng die Cluyd in their curroghs* and alterwarnU* 
• • palling 
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^afling betwixt the fewer! forts^ on the wider if^hmus of Cum¬ 
berland and Northurabeiiud; Hadrian connc^^led the latter bjr 
a regular wall of turf **. 'And*as the Brigantes or Britons after¬ 
wards pafted the*foits betwixt the friths and invaded Genou- 
nla, Ge-Nouania, the land 'of the Nouanei or Novantes **, 
Lollhis united the former by another wall of turf Hadrian 
meant not by the one eredion to refign up tlic province of Va- 
ientia to the power of the Caledonians, any more than Scvcrus 
meant it by rebuilding the wall of ftone when he was jull 
returning from or was juft advancing to the intended, fubjedion 
of all Caledonia. Hadrian meant not by the one creftion to re- 
iign up the province of Valcntia to the enemy, any more than 
Lollius meant by the other to refign up the conquefts of Agii- 
cola in the country of the Horeftii, when he was aflually pie- 
paruig to reduce all tixe Caledonians. The walls were creded 
to continue the chain unbroken from fort to fort, and to prec lude 
the Caledonians from flipping by, the forts and ravaging the 
country. They could no longer pafs by the forts upon the friths 
and the rivers. And if they crofted the friths in their veflels, 
they were liable to be attacked by the troops from tlve ftations, 
and they were efFedually reftrained in their progrefs by the wall 
.betwixt the riveri Valentia was couftantly retained in the 
j)ower of the Romans, Genounia being fobjed to them at the 
period of the invafton and betwixt the conftrudion of tlK: wall 
of Hadrian .and the credion of the vallum of Antoninus **. 
And the whole province remained under the dominion of the 
Romans to the days of Severus to the reign of Confbn- 
tine 9 and to .the final ieceftion of tlic Romans from the 
ifland ^ , ’ o ^ 

S^t now when the Roi^ans polleded their forces to the nor¬ 
thern antf eaftern border, and even many years before this pe¬ 
riod, in thotime of Antouine's Itinerary, they appear not to 
have made the wall of Antoninus the principal barrier of the 
xouutiy, and to have lined it paiticularly with troops. The 
jpaffige *and the coftoinary oouveyance of the Pidb and 

Scots 


4 
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$cot$ acrdfs the frith of Cluyd into thewovince ** rendered any coii- 
fiderabie garrlfon at the northern^alluiperfiuous and ufeJefs. One 
however w'as retained beyond the ijnddlc of the third century, 
and was attacked by Ofcar the*grandfoa of Fingal, when 
. « Caros King of (hips,” Caru% ^e admiral of tfie * Roman 
navy, which was regularly Rationed at Rutupae **, and which 
(kms then to have been accidentally in one of the filths, landed 
perhaps a reinforcement of men, and certainly took the com¬ 
mand of tile garrifon And iathe period of Antonine’s Itine¬ 
rary, in the period of the imperial Notida, the Romans muflt 
Certainly have Rill retained a garrilbn at the^wail, as* they (till 
retained the province of Valcntia. And in both periods the Ca** 
ledonians appear, to have not fehsed at all, as they ceitainiy 
would have feized if there had been no garriiba at the wall, 
even the northern and more neighbouring parts of the province, 
t'hey appear only to have infeRcd the provinces with their 
former inroads, croffing the Cluyd, and ravaging the country **• 
And they firR took pofleffion even of the more northerly re¬ 
gions of it only at 4 he final departure of the Romans from the 
jfland **, 

And if we examine the Itinerary of Antoninus and' the aon 
* counts of the Notitia unbialfed by the determinations of our 

* e 

prefent antiquarians and attentive only to the obvious import of 
the notices, we Riall find this reafoning confirmed by the one 
and illuRrated by the other* The firR Iter of Antoninus bcait 
this tide prefixed to it, A Umite u e, A wiSfo.Prsetorium ufque,. 
and afterwards enumerates the towns 
r A Bremenio 

CprRopitumi— 

Tins Iter theitifore tmdoubtedly comnumces from' hne •£ the 
walls r and the early nomination of Bremenium in. tha bnr at 
once evinces it to begin from the wall of Antoninus, the one 
Lime^ bounday of Roman Bntain^ Br^menijvn ie demon- 
Rratcd by a particular iixfcription ** to be the prefent Riechel^ 
ter in Northumberland, and about eighteen miles to die north 
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of the wall of Scverus. A 
bits title and tlitfe iia 
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lid the fecond Iter of Antoiiiiuis cvdij: 


nci, 


.-f /'<///<? ad Piitum RitupaSf 

A BUto Bvdgio 


Caftra Ex^oratpium m. p. 

JLiiguvallio lo. p. 13 . 

This Iter therefore commences equal!} from one of the walls, 
and, as the mention aftcrwaids of J-uguvallium demon ft rates, 
emmences equally from the wall of Antoninus, Lugiivallium 
was vettahily at the wall of Severus, and is in the fifth Iter ac¬ 
tually denominated LuguvalJium Ad Vallum. Thus plainly aie 
two Itinera of Antonine evinced to begin from the more nor- 


tiheify valitnvi, and to traverfe the whole province of Valcntia. 
And €ius plainly arc tlic'Romans evinced to have garrifoned 
Hae avails betwkt the friths even as kte as the reign of Conftan- 
tine‘and in a part of the fourth centiuy. And the Notitia is 
ftifl more particular. It not only points out the continuance of 
tijc iRoman Ibldiers at -the noithefn vallum. It fpedfies the 
iiumbcr of forts that* were garriibtied at it, .and it -gives us a lill 
of the forces that were quartered in them. Twenty-three Ra¬ 
tions ate' placed hy the Notitia jirr ffnaam Vdlu, And the (Irft 
tsightten of thefe ase demonftrat^ hy 'Horfoley to range along 
the line of the fouthem wall Thefe eighteen couipofe the 
«oh(de lengdvof that extended chain of forts which focured the 
Vallum of Severus Wliere then Ihall we fettle the other 
fore ? We in full oonlradiftion to the declaration of the No- 
tiitia, if. we transfer them from the line of the wall and plant 
them at a diftance from it. They are declared as exprcfsly as 
the others to be per lineam-Valli. .Demonftration fhews them 
mot to hive been placed olong the range 6f the ibuthern 
^aHum. • Prejudice therefore muR acknowledge them to have 
hmii certainly oooRruded along the line of the noithern* 

< But therp'^is otip very* remarkable circumftance in two 
•abovemention ed Itinecaof Autootims, .wfcubh has* never b^ ob- 
&r»od.by tfee.crbacs, ^ThCvOBc Iter.begius thus, 

\ A Umite 
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* A Limite L e. A Vdilo PjptSj^diHH aOp " 

A BRAMEfItO . ^ 

Corflopltum m. p« ito; and tUc otUer liegtns 
A Vallo ad Portum Bitupas, i * * 

A BLATO BULOIO , 

CaAra Exploratonim m* p« 12. 

The(e» and only thd^e. Itinera begin in this extraordinary man¬ 
ner. And this alone pretty evidently points oBt, that fome Na¬ 
tion or Rations have been omitted in the cc^ies bei^ie A Bra- 
menio in the one and before A Blato Bulgio in the t^hdr. One or 
more Nations liave undoubtedly been loft betwixt the Limes and 
Bremcn^um in tKe firft, and betwixt the Vallum and Blatum 
Bulgium in the (econd. Had not one or more been omitted in 
the Itft, the commencing point muft have been the Vallum in 
both, and Bremenium and Blatum Bulgium could have been 
only two intermediate ftatiocis in either.* And thi^ is proved to 
be true by the Itinerary of Richard. We have the vciy (ame 
route deftribed by the fifth Iter of l^chard as is traced by the 
hrft Iter of Antonine. And we have the ftattons that are for¬ 
gotten in the latter particularly enumerated in the former* 


Antonine*s ift Iter. 

A Limite i. e* A Vallo Praetorium 
uiq;-^m. p. 156. 


Richard* s 5th Iter* 

A Limite Preeturiam uiq; 
fic. 


A Bremenio. < 

• 

9 

Uuria m* p* * • • 
Ad Fines m. p*. . 

• 9 

9 9 

c 


Bremenio m« p.**. 

m 9 

Corftopitum m* p* 

ao* 

^Corftoplio \ 

ao 

Vindomora m. p* 

9 

Vindomora 

9 

Vinovia m* p. 

*9 

Vindoyio * * 

*9 

Catarc^tf^oni xru p. 

ai 

Catarr^oni 


Iftirtum m. p* 
Eburacum m. p. • 

^ 7 ) 

Eboraco * 

40 

I>erventioue p. 

7 

Derventione 

7. ^ 

Delgoyitia mt p* 


Delgovicia* 

*3 

Praetorio m. p. 

*5 

N a n 

Praeturio 

»5- 

Thus 
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Thus plainly was a Re]|haii gattifbn continued at the wall of 
Antoninus to the final departune of the Romans from the iilancL 
The number of .troops howler whiph was fh^tioned at this 
Vallum was veiy inconiiderable fbr the reafbns which I have * 
already, fuggeftedt The only forts that were garrifoned at all 
were five in number, Glannibanta, Alione, Bremetenracuui, 
Olenacumt and Viroliduin *“* Awd the only forces tliat woie 
lodged in tl;^m jifCKo tour cohorts and a» body of cuuafiicis ^ 
The ftatioas wem ptetty certahiiy the five forts which Rill ap- 
pear more eonfi 4 e<tahle then the nR betwixt the foiths. New 
Kirkpatrick Bemuhe# B^rhiU, CaRlecary, and KougbhcaiUc* 
The firR is deforibed as a very large fort, the iecond as a prodi* 
glouis one, the third as very Urge and well preferved, the fourtli 
as magnificent ^nd heft preferved of any, and t)te fifth as vaR 
magnificent and entire ""f os the eighteen Rations along 
the line of Severus’s wall are certainly enumerated from caR to 
weft **, the remaining five along the line of Autcalinus’s in all 
probability are equally emmerated in the fiuxue diredion, and 
Olamiibanta is Rough-caRle, QaRlecaiyf.Bremetenracum 

Barhill^ Qkoacum Bemulie» and Virofidum ^ew Kirkpatrick 

But the main *body of the troops was now 'Rationed 
along the Ih^ of Sevems’s wall and the range of the aaRcrn 
coaR, The latter w^ guarded by ten Rations oc caiMes,^ reach-^ 
ing from Torkfhire into Suflex ”, The former waaraifod twelve 
Roman foet in he^lrt and eight Roman feet in thipknefs, was 
Rrengtheiicd witih various turrets, ;ind was fecured by eighteen 
forts And in one of thefe forts, Vindebala or RutcheRer, 
the old gqirifon of onf CdRle>field^ the firR*wcohatt of the 
bVieflanders, was now fettled by the Romans 

This grand alteration in the number and in the dti^>f»fk!ion of 
the Roman troops within the i 0 aad 4 nuR certainijr h^e been 
the occafion tf the * great invafion which was made at ddb pe¬ 
riod from Ireland, The firft navaP iuvafion of the provinces ^ 
that had been uetempied from Ireland, it muR; have xefutted 
from fbme postieidar circuniRaiiccs in the interibr cond/tson of 
Britevin, and from fomc very inviting change in the Rate of the 

wcRtra 
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wcftcrn coaft. Alid nothing kfs coild have Iwtcn tht caufe of 
fo rertWtt'k^bhs an iiwafion than ^tbc equally vemarkabtc ravokitioii 
in tl>e itttferidf hi<lofy of‘BritaiHj the gettfctal defettWn Of thte 
ilationary and th^ general retirement of the trdops from 
’ the weftem counties* By the new ati'angemertt of the forces* 
the whole Weftem extent of the iflaiid from the Ibuth of Wed* 
moteland totlie ihore of Cornwall was left expoled and defence- 
leB **. Had the Mih indtited the wedern coad witli any attna* 
fnciit before, the Romans would cert*idtily have left fome forces 
encamped upon it at prefont. Attd fhercfore,^if the Romans liad 
not withdrawn all the dafionary garrifons from the Coaft, the 
lri(h would certajnly not have kifulted it now. But, apprirxd 
of the new military atrangeincnta* willing to make a diverfion 
for their brethren of Oaled^iC^ Ond ftimulated with the inviting 
profjxj^^ of plundct and donqueft *% they refolved upon an iova- 
fion of the whole wedem ihore of England 

TIiisMnvafioii was certainly made in the year *395. It was 
made and repelled ^Cr the death of Theodoftus in the Januaty 
of 395, and during the minority of Honorius and the regency 
of Sfilicho It was made and repelled one hundred and forty* 

. fix years before Maelgun Guinedh began to i;pign over the Ordo*^ 
vices ^; ‘and the commencement of his ceign was certainly before 
the death of Arthur and the year 542 The forioier date re¬ 
duces tlw fad to the year 39^5 or fome immediately fucceeding 
one. And the latter date carries it back to the year 395 in par* 
tk'ular, the* commencement of Maelgun’s reign being to be 
reckoned from 541 at the loweft,* and the deduction of one hun¬ 
dred* and forty-fix fmm five hundred and forty-one leaving us 
precifely threedlundred and ninety-five.* ' . 

Ne‘il Na-Gaillac was nOw monarch of the Irilh the Neat 
or chief the Gaelick or Gauls ■**. He railed Che whole united 

power of the illdlfd, and embarked them uppn hig/mail craft 
The Britilh fta-boats were ftimiihed with mafts and finis. But 
. they Were frequently worked with oars, the rdjvers finging to 
the chime ofoars and the, mtrfic of (Ao harp AhA 
• N n n 1 * • the 
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th» mlmiiral'i) Blip carried ^ Biield faileD^ high upoi> the 
whieh was a fu&ietait ma^ of itfelf in the da^i^ and which,W as 
frequently heat open a$ atilgncrf io the night; the vehok fleet 
fleering by the fltrs, arid the^oats being drawn upon the beach 
at landing % Thus equipped^' the Irifli ranged with their 
axierohs navy along the whole coafl of Lancalhire^ landed in the 
lile of Maoy and reduced it They made a deibent upon 
NOjSfli-Waks^ and fubdued a conflderable extent of thr country» 
They disembarked a body of their troops in the regiona of the 
Dimetsie, and conquered the greatefl part of their dominions 
And they afterwards extended their ravages to the Ibvrthem chan»- 
nel This unexpedled invafion however was fooii afterwards 
repelled. As in to erkie^ period the troops in the ea^l and 
norfli* could not be ordered away to the wefteni Shore, other 
fl>roes*w^e fenit by*Stiiicho% and were joined by a consi¬ 
derable body of the provincials, legkmary citizens and original Bri¬ 
tons without 'doubt, under the ^command of Cunedag the mo¬ 
narch of the Otadini The Scots were att^ked» were defeated^ 
and were driven to their Ships, with lb great a carnage,, that they 
netretr aflerwards attempted any defeents of conquefl. upnn our 
weflirm coafl , ? ’ , ’ 

But the period/was now not very remote, i» which* the Ho* 
einpue^ having done the great work fbr which it was ere^ed 
by Providente^ lieviag long comieded the central nations of the 
globe with a chain of amity, waa abfolutely to be demolished 
lot Over..' The period^was now haflily approaching, |in, which 
the Diyinity, who had already converted to Chriflianity all tjie 
nations that lay within the pale of the Boman empire, designed 
to bring thb uncivilizechnations of Europe into the one in order 
to Qonxert^ them to the other. The period was now adually 
arrived, in which the mikries that had been So wantonly Scat*r 
tered over half the globe the Romans were now tO'beibverely 
retorted upon them. fmxmoned the favage nations 4^ the 

Noithto'come anderaij^emigh^flro^ureof their etnpitp,*aji(i4 
to avenge the injuries of theopjfmsfied nationsurhund tb^, 

’ * * .Roman 
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Roman ocice lihe invbcibldof the earth, now xtdred 

xTpon every 0 de tawariR the heart of ^ empire^ Borne, once 
the tyv^t *of tile ^^Id, daily Binink« 4 nto l^rielf, contHi^tmg 
the dimenCiona of her temtories, and loimg the fbrmidableise^ 
*of her ndttie. AM in this awful drifi« the Roman foldiers finally 
deferred the ifle of Britain, in the year of the ChriRian sera 4*46 
five hundred and one years after dieir firftdefcent upon the iflandK 
four hundred and th^ee after their firft fettlement in the country, 
and thi oe hundred and fixty-ieven after their fteft entrance into 
nriilhire • 


’ S. See b.*I. ch. ii. f. a, and ch, vi. £ 4*—’ Ch. ii. f, 2.~ 

* CIluip VI. f 4 —Noinia.-— * Ibid* So the Saxons vvere caUed 
Saif riach and Suxenach by the Iiifh, the Siftuntit were called 
Siftunriaci, the Br.tanui Britannici, Pceni Punici, and Morioi 
Arenioil4 i.— Tacitus Aim. Jib. xii. c. 31, Richard*p, 26, Baxter 
in Antona, €nmden jc. 515, Gale’s £d^y in Leland’s Itin. vol* vi. 
p. 143. edit. 1769, and Itin. Gux. p, 35.*—“ Horfeley p* 98, com¬ 
pared with p. 158.--H.* Agric. Vit. c. 23.^*.” Tacitus Hift. liki. 

. €. 2. Perdomita Britannia dc Jiatim amilla j Spartian c* 5. of 
Hadrian,' ’Britanni teneri fub Romani ditione non poterant dtc.; 
and Richard jf. 59. Sub quo [Trebellio] dnee provincice, Ve§>a- 
liana fcilicct & Maeata [or Valentia p. tS], fraftae funt,-^G'rrtf 
idm tempM infukm hattcce vifitans Hadrianus &c.—” The forts 
betwixt the Friths hjjve been twice as dole as the Rations along 
the wall of Sevejrtts (Horfeley p. 173); and Spartiai^ c. 11. 
Primus.^** Afnjef^ield xut r»v iv ‘Sptlavvift THN ItOAAHN, 

S\t tnEXBAINEfJl TiOii iPjlit rote oiF)^te rp Tt^vtetv mfiotpap^ 
vippto^e Puftamp (Paufaliias A read. lib. viu. p. 689.* Lipliae 
1696) Thclc worth have'been applied to the Brigautes of 
Maximia(Horfelej^, Camden, dtc ), and to the SelgOv® and others 
Of Valentia (Carte); but can fuit neither of them. The Bri- 
g^htes of Maxima liaH had all thek* land conquered or taken 
firomthem befofe^ The BriganiCs^of iVaientiar*had eitlier had 
. . I * ' • alL 
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All theli s taken from tlieta® befOi*e or Uad it all taken now. Tlfc 
Brigautes of Cnlcdouiai mey, and they alone, fuffered a dunmu-r 
tiou of their territoiies atttlihaperiod. And they loft rtiv 'iroxx^vt 
the whole of Vefpaiiaaa. And accordingly Lollius is dt Jaied 
hy Richard to have recovered Valeutia from the Britons (p. 59), 
•* See Carte p. 130, the onl> peifon that fettled Genounia right. 
So on on^'of Gidnobcliac's Coins ckiA 4* N° 2> we have Novanei 
for Novantos, and in Ptolemy IVi^noautcs for Trinovantes, 
Nou,. a New-comer, makes Nowocn, Nou-aii, or Nou-ant in the 
plural.—Capitolimis c. 5. of Antoninus Pius.— *’ Spartan in 
Severus c. 22.-—'* So alio Nctlicrby in Valcntia certam’^ a 
Roman ftation during the reign of Hadrian (Horlclcv p. 27 ).—• 
Ilcrodian lib. iii. c. 48. — Autouini Iter i, and Ri¬ 

chard p. 53, 29,— *® Notitia reckons Valcntia as one of the five 
provinces that were then fubje<ft to tlic Vicar of Britain; and 
Giidas c. 15. Muroteims.Gildas c. 13 and 15. —■ *' Richard 
p. ly ,—** Oftian vol. i. p. 95. This Caros king of fhips is idly 
iuppofcd by Maepherfon to be the famous Caraufms. But how 
•could Qlcar attack Caraulius in 287, or rather in 290, and P'in- 
gal, wlm oppofed Garacalla in 211, be after^varcls able to figlit 
Cathmor (vol. ii. p. 8, &c.)? P'ingal muft hare been then near, 
an hundred years of age. As Olcar died young, he \vab pro^ 
bably About twenty at the period of this attack; and if we allow 
his fother tp be twenty at the birth of him, we come to the year 
z 6 o or tlxereabouts.—Gildas c, 11,13, and 15* Gildas begins 
thfije ravages from 383 or the paftage of Maximus into Gaul.—** 
Gild^ c. 15.—■* Horfeley N'*. 95^ of Northumberland.^*® B. I* 
eh. vii and ix.—Ch. vii.—** Notitia.—Ibid.—Gordon’s Rer 
Septen. p, ^3, 54^ 57, ajid 59, and Horfolcy p. ^^9 and 198 and 
170.—** Horfeley p. i ic.— If the Glannoventa of Antonlm^ 
(Iter 10.) be not different from the Glannibanta of the Notkk, 
as the Alone*of the one (Iter 10,) is certainly evinced by its 
diftanoe of thirty ifinerary miles from Glannoventa to he very 
different from the Alione of the other, the tenth Iter of Anto** 
uinus nauft ifthe from the eailem end of the Wall, as tire £rft 

of 
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of Antoninus and the fif^h of Richard commeoce m)m th6 weft-* 
ern, and muft probably be as much^ na&imed at the b^nnihg; ae 
the firft. This route would carry the road in a ftraight dire^ioii 
Ifi'om. north-eaft to fboth-weft, anS not in fo ftrange a courfe as 
Mr. Ilorlcley has gi^n it, firft tending to the north-weft to’ Old 
Town, then turning nearly weft to Whitley Caftlc, and then, 
and not bc^re, proceeding to the Ibuth-weft. And this would 
cai ry it (I apprehend) nearly by Peebles to Appleby, leaving 
Whitley-Caftle a littJc diftant on the left, anej pointing dirc^ly 
into Lancaftiire and Chelhirc. — ** Notitia. — Richard p. 28, 
and Notitia.—See Bede Eccl. Hift. lib. i. c. 12.— ** Notitia, and 
Horfeley.p. 105, Some of the thirteen interior ftations were 
mod probably in Valentin.—Notitia.—’ Nennius p. 1.42 (Ber« 
tram), Ad habitandum.—Claudian de I>aud. Stil. 1 . ii.—Me¬ 
mo juvit Sriliclio.— Nennius p. 142.—See a miftake therefore 
inCirte p. 213, a Note.— '*^The Triades in Carte p. 213^ and 
Vaughan^s Chroii, in Carte p. 202.—Cirte p. 175.—^* See No- 
hilis inLlhyud, And fo Scor-na«*Fina,ScQr-na-Kerri,&c.—^**Clau- 
dian de L. Stil. 1 , ii. — Totam- edm movit Icrncm Scotiis, & 
infefto ipumavit rem^e Thetys.—Clauxlian* ibid.; and Oihan 
p. 84. voL i.—^’P. 162 and 66, vol. ii. and p. 75, vol. L— 
Nennius- p, 102 and 142, Eubonia; and fee c. iL Nennius.— 
Nennius ibid.—Carte p. 169, from the Lives of the Irilk 
Saints,—Claudian ibid.Nennius p. 102 and i42,.rcgione 
Manau Gkiotadin.—Nennius p* 142, ab omnibus regionlbu^ Bii- 
tannicis.—** Sec b. U. c. i. f. 2.—Having now dedu^d the 
hiftory to the final departure.of the Romans, and now^lofing the 
ufeful affiftance bf Richard, it may be pfoper to note* fbnte lit¬ 
tle miftakes into which this well-informed antiquarian has-falle^p 
and which I have not mentioned before. Thus 28 he places 
the Maealk^ in Valentia, whom 1 have fliewn^to have inhabited 
Vcfjiallana. Thus p, he calls DLvitiacus the King of tlio- 
./Edui, when he ^as King of tlie Sueflones. Thus p. 52 he 
calls London a »coIony in the days-of Boadicia, when TacinisJ 
exprcfsly* declares it not to have been a colony, 4^nil thus p. 52 
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he makes Agricola to have fubdued the Orcades, which were 
not then inhabited (Solinfis 

• • 

It may be proper at this tlie clofe the Rioman account to 
point out Inch variations from any part of the preceding hillory 
as appear in our two beft hiftorians, the faith^i heavy and ac¬ 
curate Mr. Carte, and the more fupcrficial more agreeable and 
ever icntimental Mr. Hume, To point out the miftakes, is a 
juftice due to hiftory and myfelf. To point ‘them our 
with friendlinefs and candor, is a jufticc due to humanity and to 
literature. And to have mentioned them before would liave 
embarrafled the page, already loaded fofficicntly for the 4 'akc of 
authenticity, ^vith an additional number of references and 
notes. 

, Hume, vol. I. quaito. 

T. 2. •— Ca^far fays that the*^ Maritima Pin's or all tlic 
fouthem coaft of the ifland, oppoled to the Pars Interior or the 
more northerly and inland regions, was acquainted with tillage: 
Mr. Hume has unjuftly confined this Imowledge to the 
fouth'Caft parts of the ifland.” And Iiitcriore?. plerique; 
fays Cseflur, not all, but moft of them; “ the other inhabitants,” 
lays Mr. Hume without any reflri£Uon ; maintained themfelvcs 
by paflurage. 

--^-Csefar {peaks of the ifland at large, Hominum iuhnita muh 
^tudo.* Mr. Hume confines the wor^ to the fouth-eafl: parts” 
again. 

—’‘<Thc Brltifli governments, though monarchical, were free,” 
and Diodorus lib. tv, *Meia lib* tii. c. 6, and ^Strabo lib. av. are 
quoted tb prove it. And the common people feem to have 
enjoyed more' liberty among them than apiong the nations of 
** Gaul,” ‘and Dio 1, 75. is cited as authority for it. ^ The mo* 
marchical nature of the government is all that is aflerted by the 
three firft-cited writers. And the of DIo, which is 

fpoken particularly of the Caledonians, I have^alrcady {hewn to 
have been a tni{lake, and may be further {hewn by* Martial’s 
two lines, Turpes, 
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,» Tufpes, humiles, fuppliccsque; 

• Pi£lorum fola bafiatc Rcgmn. Lib. x. Ep. 72. 

And if Dio’s cxprcffion could pwove *any thing, it muft prove, 
not the freedom of the monarchical government, but the exift- 
•ence of a popular. But indeed •fuch ftrokes as thefe muft be 
ever expeded in the prefent period, the welLmeaning though im« 
pertinent language of the times, in which antient Ijiftory is 
drefled up a /*ylngk/v/ret and Truth is fecrificed at the (hrine of 
Liberty. 

P. 5.—The Attrebates, whom I have (hewn to have rellded in 
the north of Bcrkihire and to have been native Brifons, are 
planted by Mr. Hume “ in the (buth-eaft” of the iAand, and 
are reckoned amoifg thc^Belgaj or cultivated inhabitants. 

—l*he Sihues, who inhabited Hereford Radnor and Monmouth 
counties, are fuid by Mr. Hume merely to inhabit the banks of 
the Severne. 

P. 6.—J.>ond()n” (in the.days of Boadicia) “ alfeady a flou- 
rifliing Ronlan colpny.” It was at this period no colony at 
all. 

—The feveuty thoufand men whom Boadicia maffacred in Ca-^ 
malodunum Vcrulamium and Londinium are all butchered by 
Mr. llume “ in London.” Thefe confiftei of Romans and 
Socii, the Bclg« in alliance with them< But Mr. Hume calls 
them the Romans andStrangers.” 

P, 7.—Agricola drew a rampart between the friths of Forth 
*« and Cluyd.” He'only carried a line of forts aerpis the 

ifthmus. . * * 

_« Caledonia was defended by its barren mountains and 

“ by the contempt which the Romans <intertained oft it,”. Be 
witiicfs the attempts of Agricola of Lollius and of %vcrus to 
lubdue it. • 

_Im}11Ius repaired the rampdri of Agricola.” I|e united jthc 

old forts by a new rampart. 

_« Severus added new fortifications to the wall of Hadrian.” 

Hadrian’s wall jvas 'of earth, Severus’s of Rone. They were* 
• O o o * therefore 
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therefore very different coriftrudions, though nearly in the fame 
line. 

—“ The natives were difarped.’* See the falfity of this before. 

P. ThePi^ls feem td have been a tiibe of the native Britifh 

race, who, having been chaced into the northern parts by the 
couquefts of Agricola, had there intermingled with the an*- 
tient inhabitants,” What a medley of miftakes! The Pidls 
were certainly of the native Britifh race. They had not been 
chaced into the north by the conquefts of Agricola. They were 
themfelves the antient inhabitants. 

Mr. Hume gliding over thefe parts of his hiftory in an hafty 
fuperficial manner, fo-as fcarcely to give us any real infoimation 
concerning the interior flate of the iftand during the whole Ro¬ 
man period, he could not poffibly fall into fo many miftakes as muft 
unavoidably attend a minute and particular detail of them. 
Such is Mr. Carte’s. 

Carte vol. I. 

P. 15—22.—^Britain is fuppofed by Mr. Carte to be firft 
planted in the reign of Pluto or of Mercury and about two 
thoufand years before Chrift. But the feiics of his own Iliflory 
pretty plainly oppofes it, which fixes the firft migrations of the 
Ccltae of which we can fettle the period, migrations becafioned 
by populoufnefs, not till nearly fifteen hundred years after the 
fuppofed population of Britain (p. 22). And indeed the hiftoiy 
of the population of England, and particularly of Ireland, 
evinces the iftand not to have been inhabited till about a thou- 
land years before Chrift. 

P. 22.—The Bclgae came into paul (fays Mr. Carte)' about 
one hundred and thirty years before Chrift,-UThey came even 
into Britain about three bundled and fifty before Chrift, 

P. 24.-—“ The Britons in all probability received the Belgas 
friendlily.J’ Sqc Richard for the contrary, and inde^ pjefar, 

“ Devonfhire andCornwalle were all in amannera wild foreft 
at the comihg of the Bclgaj* as they continued to be in a great 
^ degree till one hundred ai)d fifty years‘ ahqr the Conqueft, 
. ^ Somerfet- 
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<< Somerfetlhire was the fame for the moft part. And Dorfet- 
fliire too was full of the like •forefts. And in thele counties 
«« {ecm to have been the parts where the Belgse firft fettled.”—. 
All this is certainly falfe, Thctfouthern coaft of the illand 
, muft naturally liavc been the bfjft-inhabited of any. And the 
iflands of Cornwall adtually carried on a commerce witli the 
Phoenicians before the Belgie arrived. Devonfliire Cornwall 
Dorfctlhire and Somerfetfhire were inliabited by no lefs than five 
tribes, and were planted with many towns, of the Britons before 
the Romans came, and had all a confiderablc number of modc/n 
towns after.they came. And if thefc counties«wcre fullof forefts 
before the Bclgjc came, and even remained fb afterwards, the 
fettlemcnts of the Bclgae muft have very little afte<fted the con¬ 
dition* oT the country. But as the Belgae fettled, not merely 
in thefe counties, but all along the fouthern coaft (fee Csefar), 
fo they carried on a great trade from llampfhire and the Ifle of 
Wight. ^ . . • 

P. 25.—‘^•Tlic Bclgac had been nfed to live, not, like the 
“ Brigantes [or native Britons], in woods, but—in towns and 
“ villages; and—cities and towns now began to be built by ‘the 

“ Bcigac.”-^But fee Caefar’s and Dio's account of the Britifh 

' town wldch Caefar ftormed among the Belga? bf Kent, and com¬ 
pare them with Caefar’s account of Caffivelaun’s town among 
the old Britons and his general defeription of the Britifh towns, 
and they will all be found to be the fame, 

—“ The BclgcC of Kent, not mixing with the Britons, as the 
“ others feem to have done, formed a diftindt people—were 

“ called Nouantae or new inhabitants.”-^The Nouantft are the 

inhabitants, not^ of K^nt, but of Eflex, in Ptolemy, jnd of EHex 
and Middlefex’in Richard. * * • 

—Thefe Nouantae were “ called alfo Nou-cantae, and the Forc- 
land of Kent v^as called from them Noucanthim by Ptolemy." 
—•T^ie people are nowhere called Nou-cantae ^.and the pro¬ 
montory is called b); Ptolemy, not Noucantium, but Acantion 
or Cantion, Propigntory or The Promontory. , 

• O O'O 2 


P. 16. 
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Ps a6.—The true [or cootinental] Belg^ are faid by Mr. Carte 
to have had no manner pf tafte for trade. But p. *5. commerce 
and hufoandry are laid to have been the chief employment of 
tlie [Britifh] Belgae in Gau^.'^—How unguarded and contra^- 

diaoryl * . 

— ^ Divitiacus brought with him the Bibroci and tlie Attre- 
bates,'* Thefo were tribes of old Britons.-^^—He reduced 

« chiefly Berkfoire and Oxfordfoirc.” He rcduK cd neither.—^ 
“ He planted the Bibroci and Attrebates in Berks and Oxford- 
« fhire." Thefo never had any conne< 5 iioii with Oxfordfliiie. 
** The foene of his conquefts lay in the fouth-eafl ot Soinerfot 
^ and in the welib of Suflex, whence he cx^xTlled the Regui, and 
where he fettled his Belgae." His conqueOs in Soracrfctlhire 
muft have been over the Haddui in the north; and the R^gui, 
not merely of the weft of Suflex, but of all of it, were a^ually 
Belgae. 

P. 27.— “ It is probable, that Divitiacus ftibdued a good part 
“ of the Iceni.*’-«—-He certainly*did not. See ch. fed. 3. 
before. 

— “ In the war of the Britons upon the Belgae the Attrcbatc: 
^ fuftcred much from the former.** Impo/llblc, as the Attn.- 
bates were Britons^ 

P. 43.—“ Gildas informs us, that the Biitons in his 'time had 
“ very ill-favoured ftatucs, and paid divine* honour-^ to mo’ui- 
“ tains, hills, and rivers.”—.— Gildas f|caks not of his o.vj 
times, but of the period preceding the introdu<fl:lon of Chriili 
nity, and only fays tiiat thefe monuments remained in Ibnie 
places tp his own age. Sec c. 2. 

— P. 77.—“ Colonies, from a corruption of which word* that 
of Clan 4 s derived.*’-* How is this poftiblc ?'How could the 

Britifliappellation of Clan, an ;<ppcllation retained only hy the 
unconquered regions of Caledonia and Ii eland, be derived to 
them liom the Romans! Cl.in indeed is a word abiblv«L:Jy Bn- 
tidi ip iti oJgin. It has no relation to the word Colony eithti 
in its origin or iu its import. It hgidfics only a progeny or fa- 
mil>, * , ‘ ‘ 

. P.94. 
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Chap. XIL OF MANCHESTER. 4^9 

P. 91. — Cingetorix and Taximagulus, two Kentlih potcn- 
“ tales, Carvilius chief of the Carvilii in Wilts, and 

“ prince of the Scgontiaci in Hamplkirc,”-The making 

Carvi]Iu> chief of the Carvilii, a ti?l)e cxifting only in ^ncy, 
afid Segonax prince of the SegontRici, a tribe much too remote 
to be concerned in an attack upon Cacl'ar’s naval camp, is bor¬ 
rowed from thu very fanciful frequently ingenious but generally 
miftaken Baxter. And Stukelcy in his Stonehenge has adopted 
the lame wild fancy. But Casfar cxpref^ly declares them all to 
have been of Kent,—Caiitium—quibus regionibus iv reges pros-* 
crant (p. 92). • * 

P. 91,98, 100, 104,114, and 119.—Great millakcs concerning 
the pofition oF’thc Britilh tribes. 

P. 103 — “ Ill all the territories of tlie Damronii no Roman 

ftations.”-—There were Ilea Damnoniorum, Cenia, Voiuba, 

Durius Amnis, and Tamara, which Ptolemy and the Itineraries 
mention, Velidcs various otliCKS without queidion of’whicli we 
ha\o no accounf. 

P. 128.—“ Hadrian withdrew the garrilbns from the north of 

“ his own wall.”-How unjuft tliis aft'ertion is, the prefent 

chapter llilficiently Ihcws, 


Segonax 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 18. at the end of Note ** add this remark,—^Thefe flone- 
inftruments have been fomctimcs fuppofcd by the icarncd to be 
merely domeftic or facrificial implements. Domcftic implements, 
but not facrificial, were undoubtedly repofited in the Britilh fe- 
pulchcrs, as in the barrows upon Salifbury Plain ha\ c been found 
beads and .other perfonal decorations of thtf dcceafed (fee b. I. 
ch. X. 5). The favourite implements of the dead were interred 
with them (ibid.^r. And therefore ii\ all unlettered uncommercial 
ages, * wlien the wild unengaged a£Vivity of man ever cairies a 
keen and military edge with it, and when the ^rcat employ of 
man muft neceflarily be war and the chace, the weapons of war 
muft have been almoft univerlally reported with the dead. And 
wc have a finking paflage of feripture to this purpofe, which has 
never been noticed by the critics, and which fhews the cuftom 
to have been as general as the fpirit of ambition or the profcffioii 
of arms. Ezekiel, prophetically exulting over the fallen armies 
* of the Egyptians the Pcrfians and other neighbouring nations, 
cries out “ They flrall not lie with the mighty, that are fallen 
“ of the iincircumcifed, which arc gone down to hell with their 
“ weapons of war^ and they have laid lljeir fworJs wukr their 
“ headsd* Ch. xxxii, vcr. 27. 

P. 18. at the clofc of note fubjoin this remark.—Tlic great 
weiglit of thefe inftruments has been a familiar objcdioif agalnll 
the military application of them. But the objcdlioii proceeds 
upon a falfe eftiraate concerning the povvers of the human body. 
It takes not in thole additional powers of vigour and agility which 
the body naturally acquires in the habitual ufc of the hcavicn: 
armour.* ’^And the objector may only be remitted f Jr a fufficioat 
anfwcr to the ponderous mails of our anceftors in the Tower of 
London, He may.tlicre reflect at liu Icifure, vWKthcr lie could 
polfibly march* and countermarch with fuch an li^^avy incuni- 

O.o 0 4. • brance- 
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A D D I T I O N S, &c. 
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brance about him, as our fathers are well known to have done 
even within thefe tw'o hundred years and even in the deep and 
foutiderous roads of our ?fland at that period. With an Original 
vigour of body no greater' than w'hat they have tranfinittcd to 
their Ions, our anceftors obtained from praftice what nothing but 
praclice could confci', and what an Cvpal prhdti 06 would tfcjually 
confer upon their defccrtdants. 

' P. 28. line 10. for, li. I. ch. 3, read, b. I. ch. x,f. 3. 

P.38, at the end of Note ^ add this — And evert the great 
•wall of Severus in the Nortli appears to have been coiiftrucVcd 
^ Upon the fame prindiplcs, in a part of the wall tliat lias been 
opened ujion Wall*^fcll near St. Olwald’s the louver comics being 
dilcovered to be laid in clay, and the upper appealing to be ce¬ 
mented with mortar (fee the Map pretixed to \Varburton\ 
Vallum RomanumY • 

P. 53. line 25. for, a ct^j\v of tlie handwriting, read, a fpedmen 
of the handwriting. , 

P. 92. 1 . 30. for, Itin. Cur. p. 108, read, Itin. Cur. p. 105. 

P. 93. at the end of Note add —The name of Camulus then 
is a Celtic appellation for Mars. And luch allb is Belatuca dr u?. 
The late learned Billiop Lyttelton indeed, in an Eflay publilht d 
this winter by the Antiquarian Society, has endeavoured to 
flicw Bclatucadcr to be either a local deity in general or anotlier 
name for Beknus, Apollo, in particular (Archaeologia ^oI. i. 
p. 308—311). And an infeription in llorfeley^ which is ex- 
prefsly Deo Mai ti Bjic.rucadro, dirc<flly confronting the courfe 
of his Lordlhip’s argument he is obliged to fiippofc with Dr. 
Ward, that Ibmetliing has been loft in the infeription, and that 
it originally ran Deo Marti et Belatucado. But fuch fuppoll- 
tions are fbrely very frivolous in their nature, the poor refuge 
of lyftematici prejudices, and an involuntary acknowledgment of 
the point oppolcd. Bclatucadr is plainly from its najj^’ral import, 
Bel At Y Cadr or the King of the Fortrefs, the Britifli appella¬ 
tion for the God of Battles. And the a< 51 ual addition of Marti 
. to Belatucadro in the Roman-Britifh infeription dcmOnftrativcly 
proves itr His Lordfhip and the DoAor however afRtm, that the 

epithet 
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epithet of Sanftus, which is giVen to Belatucader in another 
iiilciiption, is, nowhere attrfbuted to Mars (p* 310 and 311). 
This, if tlic aflertion was tnjc, would be of no confequence at 
all in the argument. The epittiiet might be attributed upon one 
monument, and yet might not appear upon others*. But the 
aflertion is not true. And the fa£l is as much againfl them ui 
this point a', the rcaibn was in the other. We have tuflually in 
Grutcr an inlcrijitioii to Mars, under the title of Camulus, with 
the chara< 5 lcr of fandtity’ cxprcfsly attributed to him, Camulo 
San< 3 :. Fortiflimo (p. 56. and fee alfo Camden in Camulodunum). 
And the attributes of the Gods among the iieathens appear from 
their inferiptions to have been afliigned to them by their Notaries 
w ith a moll ptomifeuous and indilcriminate liberality. 

*P.*i8o. note for, fee b. ' h. i. C 3. Note, read, bj IT, See, 

P, 237. 1 . 39. for, The Siftuntian, read. The Siiluntians* 

P. 359. 1 . 25, for, 'I'hc houlcs of many of the towns of Italy, 
rcadj The houlcs in mai^ &.c. 

P. 398.* 1. 1, for. Divinity at the head of the creation, eternal 
in duration, read. Divinity at the head of tlie creation, a nature 
eternal dec. 

P. 399. 1 . 9. for, admiuillcr real comfort, read, adminifter 
taiiofial comfort. • 

P. 407, 1 . 35. for, the Romans being denomhiaied as, lead, the 
Romans being enumerated as. 

P.442. 1. 14. for, llretchcd al^ig the back, read, flretched 
ahng the back. 
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C ONCLUS I ON. 


TTjn^E have now'purfued the Iliftory of Manchcfter to that 
^ ^ great important epocha in the annals of the ifland, tlic 
confoUdation of its five provinces into one empire, and the 
defeent of the Saxons on the whole. We have feen the cx- 
teiifive circuit of the parifh of Manchefter one wild unfrequented 
range of woodland, inhabited only by the boar the bull and the 
wolf, the hereditary proprietors of this fylvan domain, and tra- 
verfed only by the hunters of the neighbouring country in their 
occafional purfuits after them. We have feen the fhadcs of this 
Arden feledcd by the monarch of Lancafhirc for the feat of a 
llation in the woods, and a ftation a<£tually planted in the center 
of it. This was the firft early period of the populatica*of the 
parifh. This was the firfl early commencement of a town within 
it. The rude outlines of a town began, the faint princi])lc of 
population commenced, about fifty years before the Chriflian 
asra, and within the compafs of the Cafllc-field, And the Foreft 
of Arden aflumed a new life and colouring fiom it. Tiic death- 
like filencc and the dread folitude that had regularly prevailed 
before \ycre pow greatly^ interiupted by the occ.wional refort of 
foldiers to the fortrefs of Mancenion, by the occafional cxcuifions 
of hunters from the Caftle-field, and by the hollow hum and 
the dying murmurs of the garrifon regularly eonverfinn^at tlie 
center on the Bftnks df the Medlock. But that warlike t^ibe of 
Latium which fiom a little afTemblage of outlaws on the heights 
o ^t e Tt 1 s. r had amazingly become the lords of Italy, the 
mafttis of Gaul, and the conqi’ierors of half the globe, now land 

* . upon 
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THE CONfcLUSION. 
upon the ifland, reduce the reludant tribes of the Britons, and 
advance into Lancalhire. They penetrate into the woods of our 
Arden. They firft introduce the hoftilitics of war into the parifli. 
They take Mancenion. A new ipirit and an additional vigour 
now actuates the woodland. A regular fortrefs is coftftru 61 ed 
upon the Caftle-ficld. A regular fortrefs is conftru^ted equally 
about a mile to the north of it. And the htc of the prefent 
town is now firft cleared in part of its primitive oak^, and now 
firft receives a colony of inhabitants upon it, a colony only tranfi- 
tory in its nature and exifting only during the continuance of 
the fumni(;r. The moll north-wcftcrly part of the foreft is appro¬ 
priated to the feeding of the Roman cattle, and four little 
fortrefl'es are planted for their protection within it. The whole 
forell Is intcrfcClcd with large broad roads on every fide, all 
ranging in right lines through the thickets, and all converging 
to one common point at the Callle-ficM. And what compleats 
the gi cat change in the general alpeCl of the parilh, a regular 
town is now laid out in tlfe bolbm of the foreft, a regular town 
is now actually cofiftruCted near the Callle-ficld, and a neigh¬ 
bouring baron and his clan arc now actually fettled within it. 
This is the firft immediate commencement of a town within the 
circuit, pf the parilh, in the ever-memosablc autumn of 79. 
And the fortrefs in the Caftle-field becomes the citadel of the 
adjoining borough. Beneath the happy aufpices of the Roman 
genius in Britain, that living principle of population which had 
faintly quickened before at the center of the foreft now becomes 
active and vigorous, and difiulcs.its influence on every fide. The 
bcqfts are dHlodgcd to a greater diftaiicc from Mancunkim. The 
receding foreft curves in an ample amphitheater of ^voods around 
it. And all tfic mechanical arts are fuctefsfully traififplantcd into 
the wilds of our Arden. Civility literature and polilenefs follow. 
And Chriftianity clofes the rear. • 

Buf ^new fccne of forrow ariles. A new inva^on is meditated 
from the continent^ A tribe of idolatrous favages is haftening 
from the Iborc^ 0/ Germany. Ruin marks their advance. Igno¬ 
rance incivilky and barbarifm attend upon them. And the 'fall 
• . * of 
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CHAP. i: 

• * • • 

MANCHESTER OPIGINALLY A BRITISH TOWN, ITS FIRST NAME 

AND SITE, AND TO WHAT KINGDOM IT BELONGED-7-THE 

. EXTENT* OF THE LATTER, AND THE ARMS OF ITS 

• * 

SUBJECTS-WHEN THE FORMER WAS FIRST LAID 

OUT PROBABLY', ITS NATURE AND REMAINS* 

— AND THE REDUCTION OF BOTH 
BY THE R'OMANb. 


A mid the* various doubts and uncertainties with which 
ignorance and inattention have clouded the Roman gco- 
^ra’prhy of our ifland, no uncertainty has ever arifen, and no 
<loubi been ftarted, concerning the welbknown claim of Man- 
cheller to the character of a Roman town. A Ration is ac¬ 
knowledged by all the antiquarians to have been fettled in the 
neighbourhood of Manchefter, and within the compafs of the 
Caitle-ficld. And it is allowed to be the Mancunium of the 
Roman Itineraiies. Bui the origin of it is not, I’think, as all 
the amiqivirians have equally agreed to fuppofc,*4erivcd entirely 
from the Romans* . • . * 

The appellation, by which^it is denoted in the Itineraries, is 
c^nfeflcdly borrowed from the Britidi Janguage. And this one 
citcum'hrance plainly fliews thfc name to have been iraipofed 'by 
the Britons. Tficy only could communicate a Britiih appclla^- 
tion to a Rbman fortrefs.—And, if the Ro*mans had b^en the 
.original cbnftruiSlors of the •fort, they would •have given it a 
Roman name. If the literhad lain totally nindifcriminatcd from 

the 
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PRINCIPAL CORRECTIONS 


9* , ^ \. 

L. 27—29 thus—The ufual appellation of the iflanders, Bri¬ 
tannia in the picfent denomination of the Armoncan Britons an*d 
their language, Brez and Brezonec, and in the name of the 
Brigantes." Brit is enlarged into Brit-on or Brit-an in the plurah 
and Brit-an-ec in the relative adjedive, &c. 

P. 10. 

L. I thus—And, as \ve find the laft applied once by a native 
two or three tribes of the fouthern, and by a Greek writer 
to the whole body of the northern Britons *’, fcf we fee the 
firfi: actually ufed by Ravennas for the country of the BrigaAtes, 
and our own Sifiuntii exprefsly declared to pofTefs a third part of 
this Britain 


P. II. 

/ This memorandum is fubjoined to the notes. 

MEM. 

The etymology of the names Albion, Britain, and Brigantes, 
the peViod of the firft population of the iiland, and the derivation 
of the original colonifts, have, fince the firfi edition of this work, 
been more fully opened and alcertaincd in The Genuine Hifiory 
©f the Britons aflerted againft Mr. Maepherfon, p. 29—32, 
71—74, 91—93» 


^ ( **«* 

J.. I—8 thirs—The riches of the Britons coniified chiefly in 

cattle *. And it appears to have been a pradice among 
three of ihcir tribes, at leafi, to keep large herds of them upon the 
uninhabited grounds that fkirted* the confines of their ctountry. 
Retaining under their own care as many as they could conve¬ 
niently turnifii with pafiures, they detached thi rbft into the 
w'oods on the bmdcis under the infpaClion of their fervUnts, And 

‘ • thefe 
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^fe they fometitnes called‘Ceangon or foreflers from their 
place of refidencc dtc. * * 

n 13. 

L. 10^12 thus-—To a mind that has c^erived all its ideas of' 
the Britons from the modem and popular accounts them, it^ 
mull feem ridiculous to talk of the £riti(h armouries. But in this* ^ 
as in a thoufand other particulars, modern biftory has grown 'yvan- • 
ton in* prejudice and confident in errour. .^d it is one principaP^ 
defign of thfe prefent work, to drip the Britons of the flrange dif- • 
guifes in which^fhe has hitherto dred them up, and exhibit them in • 
their, natural and genuine appearance.—The armouries of the* 
Britons were furnidicd with &c. 


. P* 15* 

• m J ^ 0 

L, 8—2*8 thus—And it is a Britidi one. Axes were a prin—* 
cipal part of the offenfive armour of tire Celtrc. At the dege * 
of the Roman Capitol by the Gauls under Brennus, we find one 
of the mod didinguiihed of their warriours armed with a battle- 
axe. 'And Ammianus Marcellinus, many centuries rfterwards 
defccibing a body of Gauls, furnifhes them all with battle-axes 
and fwords. Some of thefe weapons have been fc.und in the 
fepulchers of the Britons, on the downs of Wiltdiire and in the 
north of Scotland. Within theie four or five centuries the 
Irifh went condantly armed with an axe. And the axe of 

Lochaber hath remained a formidable implement of^dedrudtion 

. • • • 

•• • . 

' ForParuis fee Mr. Caxter. But Ccajighe vloic«tl> derive from liic udih K.i3ng, 

a bough, metaphotIcnlly meaning a young man. ^ind Mr. Carter iniklaking hii. words in 
. .mother place, and reailing his ehangon into c|iangon, would ddtluce it from tliut woid, and * 
even jail tiheOeUngi f?ec men,—in order to mark their dependency (p. 108, a note'-. Tl'.e. 
word i|thu{-derived })robably. CeanorCm, a hill, fignifics allb aVood ; as in the rt\t 
fcCiion Jfliall (hew Ven, tlt^* liitne wetd, to mean equally iuGallick ardjBrltiih. And t'.n 
would in the relative adje^ive make ('an-ac. Fh-Canac, or In the rapidity of pron'inci.ition 
Fir>Ciinc, as CannoPk, the name of foreft in Smffordlhire, is commonly called Tank at 
. pre'ervt, would fig^ify the wooiUaiidcr4. And time or Gang roaUs ^'ang-on, ('an^-an. ot 
Cai%*ian in the plural. * 
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PRINCIPAL CORRECTIONS 

( 

in the hands of our Highlartdcrs, even nearly to the prefciit 
period 

Other inflruments have alfo* been difeovered in WiltiHire, 
Warwickihire, StafTordfhire, Cheihire, and Scotland $ which 
were ihaped in the fame manner, and therefore defigned for the 
Arne ufesj which hoWever were not compofed of brafs, but 
formed of Hone. And the rude fimplicity of thefe axes, their 
corre/pondc-nce with the arrow-heads of flint which have been 
ib often difeovered ip Scotland and Dcrbyftiirc% and the fre¬ 
quent appearance of them in the fcpuicbers equally of the Gauls 
and <6riton^, (hew the latter to have been the original pro¬ 
prietors of all. Nor are they, as they have been fometimes fup- 
pofed by the learned, merely facrificial or domcftick implements. 
Domeflick, but not facrificial, were repofited in the graves of 
the Celtae; as in the barrows upon Salifbury-plain have been 
found beads, and other perfonal decorations of the deceafed. 
And the favourite inflruments of the dead were interred with 
them. In all unlettered and uncommercial' ages therefore, 
when the difengaged aftivity of man ever carries a keen and 
military edge with it,^ and his great employ is necefTarily war 
and the chace; the weapons of both would be univerfaKy re- 
pofited with the dead. And wc have a ftriking pafiage of Scrip¬ 
ture to this purpefe, which fhews the cuftom to have been a<5 
general as the fpirit of ambition or the profeflion of arms. Eze¬ 
kiel, prophetically exulting over the fallen armies of the Egyp¬ 
tians, Perfians, and other nations, cries out: “They {hall not 
“ lie with the mighty, that are falK*n of the uncircumcifed, 
“ wJbtch are *^ne down to hell with their weapons ^ war^ and 
“ they have laid tktipJlmrJs under their beads 
'■ Such a flone-foWed bc^d p &idih battle-axe I have now 
in my own pofl^flioh, which was thrown Up by "the harrow, in 

Ub. Sec Plutarch v. I. p. 315, Eryan, for the Gaul at Rome, and alfo v. IT. p. 514; A. Mar- 
ccllmCis 1 . xix. c. 6, Galli—lccuiibus ghuliifquc fuccinitt; and Topof. Ilib. p. 793, for the 

See I’horefby’s Ldfcdt p. 493—494, for flint* arrow-head^ being fiequettvly plou^^hcd up 
nnr Buxton, and there calkd Biitilh arrows. 

* ''-e b. 1 . ch, X. f. 3, and Ezekiel ch. xxxli. vcr. 27. 

an 
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*an incldfure a little diftant fr6m the Caiile*fie 1 d. It is a iirong 
and heavy Celt, ‘molded with^reat regularity, and ground neatly 
to an edge. See* • 

p. i6. : 

L. 4—7 thus—^And the whole is not leij than eight pounds and 
four ounces in height. This great heavinefs of the’inftruments, 
indeed, has been a familiar objc(^ion againil the military application 
of them. But the argument proceeds upon a falfe edimate concern¬ 
ing the powers of the human frame. It ftkes notrin that addi¬ 
tional vigour and agility, which the body acquires in the habi¬ 
tual ufe of .th» heavieft armour. And the objcdlor may be re¬ 
mitted for a fuiiicient anfwer, to the ponderous mails of our an- 
ceftors in the Tower of London. He may there refleft, whe¬ 
ther he could march and countermarch with fuch a heavy in¬ 
cumbrance about him, as our fathers are well known to have 
done even within thefe *200 years, and in the deep and foun- 
derous roads of tour ifland at that period. With an original 
vigour of body no greater than what they have tranfmitted to 
their fons, our anceflors obtained from pra<Slice what nothing 
but tj;iat could confer, and what an equaUpradtice would equally 
confer on their defeendants. • 

Two fuch battle-axes as this are delineated upon an antient 
coin of the ifland, which the horfe on one fide, and the pearls 
round the head on the other, ihew to be Britilh. Here is a 
view of it. 
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And 
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And lierc \vc lee a fmatler and a larger Celt exhibited together 
^ on the coin, and having the hanAk infcrtcd into the body of 
each ^ * 

This, and the military chiriot, were derived &c. 

I 

^ P. 17. 

’ T 1 ^ * 

L. 20—21 thus—Such are fop[ictimes the little cfcapes of real 
learning and judgment. 

c 

^ P. 20. ' 

h. 2—*4 thus—The whole refleded warmth of our Ihn, And 
this i^ the cafe with numbers of the Britilh fortreflcc &c. 

P. 24. 

L. 4 thus —They were, as we have every reafon to fuppofc, 
what the general'houfes of the Gauls and Britons were, great 
round cabins &c. * , *■ 

L. 20 thus—Afliftance of lime. The houfes in the weftern . 
iiles of Scotland, to this day, are built of Rone and -cemented 
with earth ^ And the fame &c. 


P. 25. 

L. 31 -^For fouth-weft, read fouth-caft. 

r 

P. 26—27. 

The paragraph now runs thus—During this application of 
that remarkable fpot, the country around it was one large * 
wood, which* b^an immediately without the barriers, and* 
difFufed itfelf 6 h ivery ijdc. '^And^ the popular, ^cnominSi- 
tion of it amonk^hc^/B^^ns will hcr!^|‘|er, appear to have 
been Arden. name of foreRs amon? 

the Celts in which 

ranged for 500 ^ffeiial^hi^ength' Jacrofe *«^hp, pountry of «Gaul,' 
o4|l(»vered more than^Wff the ’ in Britain, 

and the fites oPS^hlch • of Arden, 

* This Coin was jmbliflled fince the firft edition of this work, and is lU/plate i6.iof 
Pr. Stu^lcy’s Britift) Coins. * « 

« * See Pimm’s W. Hies, p« 29?, fecoud edit. 
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to the much fmaller one that furrounded Mancenion. Writ- 

ten Arduen by Caefar and Tacitus in fpeaking of the foreft in 
Ga*ul, and Ardven by Offian in* mentioning the woods of Cale- 
donia» it cannot be compounded of Ar the praepohtiye article 
in Cel tick and the fubilantiye Den, as the oracular iflterprctcr 
of the Roman-j^ritiili apellations alTerts it^to be ** •, but is formed 
of Ard an adjective, and Ven ,the fame as Den. The meaning 
of the name therefore is not, as Mr. Baxter renders it, limply 
the h>lls, or, even as the ingenious tra'hflajpr of Oflian interprets 
ir, the high hill. Ard fignifics either high or great, and Ven 
or Den either a hill or wood. Arduen, Ardven, or A/den, 
then,^means a confidcrable wood. Hence, only, the name be¬ 
came applicable to fuch very different lites, aa the plains of 
Warwickfhire and the hills of Scotland. And it was given, not 
only to the moff exteniive forefls, to that which was the greatefl 
in Gaul fo confiderablo in Britain, but to many that were im¬ 
portant only within their own contraded diftrifls, to the wood 
of Mancenion, ancl others. That, particularly, covered the whole* 
Hie of the prefent Mancheller. And all along the ftrccts, which 
now refound with the voice of induflry, and arc now crouded 
with the retainers of commerce, then exifted the* gloom of a 
forefl and the filence of folitude. And a mind tolerably romai^- 
tick might long amufe itfelf with the reflexion, that this gloom 
was never invaded or this filence interrupted, but by the refort 
of foldiers to the fortrefs in war, the vifits of hunters in peace, 
or the diflant founds of the garrifon converling in the Caflle- 
£eld i and ^hat the boar and wolf, then (as will hereafter ap¬ 
pear) the i^iabitants of this woodland, were for (he mod part 
the only pofTeffors of it, (lumbering ^perhaps in fecurity by day 
on the bank of the prefent church-yard, and roaming in comr , 
panics by nigh*t over the area of the prefect market-place 

g — Paflimquc armenta vldcbant 

Rcm.iiioquc Fore, et Uutis muj^ire Caiini^. 


p. 28. 
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P. a8. 

• # 

L. 25—-26 thus—-Now ikirtci'd on the Ibuth and ead; by the 
Romans.., And weakened as perhaps they Rill were by their 
Rruggle with the warlike tribe of the Brigantes, dec. 

P* ^ 9 * 

L,^ I y ^20 thus—The n^ain body appears to have advanced 
by the way of Warrington, and defeated the Carnabii of norths 
wedern Cheihire* Alid a condderable party 
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CHAP. II. 

« • ^ 

WHAT MANCHESTER WAS IMMEDIATELY MAD-E BY THE 
ROMANS, AND WHAT CALLED — THE NATURE OP 
THEIR WORKS AT IT — THEIR STATIONARY 
•• OECONOMY LAID OPEN — ANIV ALL X^EIR 
* STATIONARY REMAINS AT MAN* 

CHESTER POINTED 
OUT* 


I. 

T JH £ Britons of Langafhire being fubdued m the fuinmer of 
79, Agricola refolved to ellablilh forts and fettle garrifons 
in feveral parts ofHheir country* And*he accordingly fixed .the 
Nations Ad Alaunam and Bremetonacae in the north, Portus Sif- 
tuntiorum in the wed, Rerigonium and Coccium about the cen¬ 
ter, Oolania on the eafi, and Veratinum sChd MancuLlam on the 
fouth. Some were necefiary td the maintenance of his conquefls 
in the county, and mud always have been erected by the Ro¬ 
mans as they extended their empire* Six of thefe are mentioned 
by the earlied accounts which we have of Lancafiiire, and five 
by one that was drawn up about fixty years only after the reduc¬ 
tion of it. leaving been five of them originally Britifli'^fortrelTcs, 
they were isow changed into Roman camps. And fmall gar¬ 
rifons, confiding principally (we may Tuppofe) of the infirm and 
raw foldiers, were lodged in them, while Agricola with the^ 
reft attacked tlie more northerly Britons^ in thq following fum- 
mer. * 


—^7 thus—The*foldiers allotted to thq hufineis we may 
image to ourfelves, according to the dedription given us by 

• Vegetius, 
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Vegetius, leaving their fliields and fcnapfacks in the center of the 
area and in circles about their refpe^ive ftandards^ and re¬ 
pairing &c, • o 

• P. 

At the end of the paragraph is this addition.—^In conftru^llng the 
wails of it, ’the Roauns purfued the method • that has beca 
equally noticed in. thoie of Lemanis, Vertilam, and Old Sa- 
rum % and left holes at certain diftanccs in the ramparts. The 
dedgn of thefe openings,, however, has not yet been alcertained* 
And, for want of, a better reafon, they have been filppofed to 
be majde for the free admiiBon of the air into the thick fub- 
fiance of the walls, in order to dry them. This cannot ,hnve 
been their original intention, as at Salifbury they appear to have 
been clofed with flone at the ends, and have been found below 
the natural furface of the ground at Manchefler. And they 
were calculated, 1’ apprehend, to anfwen a more important puiv 
pofe. The former have been rcprcfcntcd, as extending quite 
through the breadth of the wall*. But this is a midake. 1 
Wtos there in 1772, and noted them attentively. They are five 
or fix in number; and the facing of one fide Rill remains over 
two of them. ‘And one, that was accidentally laid open from end 
to end, difclofed the defign of all: As the Romans carried their 
rampart upwards, they took off the preffure from the parts be¬ 
low, and gave a greater ftrength to the whole, by turning little 
arches in their work, and fixing the reft of the wall upon them. 
The holes at ,Sarum were all regular arches, at this diftance of 
five or fix feet from each other. Ahd as late as the year ^769 
there was an^a/ch appearing in the rampirt of the ©adlc-field, 
a little to the Weft^of the foulh-caftern angles and the crown of 
k juft rofc above the gvound. 

P. 36. 

L, 9—12 thus—And all this fide of the wall, lyhlch was from 
the beginning probably not much higher than it is* at prefent, 

' i ‘ * ‘ 

‘ *Itin.Cutiafi 
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* 

. as it wa!> luffiticntly fccurcd Jby the river and.its banks before it, 
appears crefted at fiift with, a hedge of thorns, a young oak 
riling from the ridge, and reari^ig its bead confiderab^y over the 

Kf?J &C. 

. P; 37 - • 

I.. 5—9 thus—And the white and br6wn patclses of mortcr 
and ftonc, on a gcncial view of the wall, ftand flrikingly con- 
trafted with the green turf that entirely conceals the level line, 
and with the green mofs that half reveals^ the projeding points, 
of the rarApart. 

L.23—26 thus—And, as the Ibldiers proceeded in the wo^k, we 
raay f nicy the centurions appointed to fuperinlend it, employed 
as Vegetius dcfciibes them upon the like occanons, regularly 
examining the line of the ditch, and carefully meafurlng the 
depth of the channel, with their ten-feet rods. 


P. 40* * • * 

L. 21 —22 thus—And, according to the practice of the Ro^ 
mans in their camps, eight men out of every century, thirty- 
two in all, continued upon guard in the Caftle-ficld 


P* 42* 

L. 8—II, this lentence is left out, as the fubje^tis more fully 
difeufled in another place. • 

P. 44. ^ 

L’ I—7 thus—To the brown china of StafTordflure, but 
more brightly coloured, and of a ftrong coral hue. And,* 
ornamented with various figures, and devices. At has the utxix^c 
of the maker embofied upon it thus in fmall Roman capitals, 
ADVOCISI. ‘Other &c. • 
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»4 


P. 4^*4 

To the lafl. paragraph au added the following. 

Bnt that large projection of the bmk of the Medluck, v»hich 
commences hear the fouth-ca{ttrn and fouOi-wclLru poiiH of 
the ilation, appears to l^ave*hcjn ajipricwl to ihc aiO'l i. uie». 
Lying within the two angus cf the camp, a’nJ loiniiit'2 un 
agreeable addition to it, it wa>. naturally ine btv cl dl the ctficc*;. 
And in 1771 were heic found Ionic rcinuiin of buiiding.*, winch 
the nature of the conitru^tion and the difeovery of coiiu etjually 
marked to be Roman. 

A little to the well of the fouth^eaftern angle, and dirc<n.ly 
oppofitc to the fmall bridge on the other fide of the riv.‘i,‘a^ 
the wciikmen wcic levelling the bank for a wharf, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the call, they came to a large ftone, like the pe- 
deilal of a pillar, but all plane ’on the furface. It was about 
two feet nine inches across at tha bafe, and gradually deci’cafed 
upwards by four Aages, as it were, of eight inches, three and 
a half, one and three quartcis^ and one and a half, in length, 
ro two feet and three inches, two feet, and one foot nine. It 
was placed o^ a flooritig feven or eight inches thick, which was 
made with pieces of foft red rock, and bedded in clay. And it 
was nearly twenty-five \ ..rds dillant from the prefent edge of 
the water. 

iilighE feet immediately to the call of this was a building, 
equally with the Hone about two below the furface of the 
ground, 'and floored with a Romaq cement of mortcr and 
pounded briqk. This was nine inches in thicknef^j and relied 
oil a body of marie,about ts many in depth. And the whole 
, building was about twenty feet long and ten broad^ — Nine to 
'the call of this yvas another flooring, two or thiee low-er in the 
ground, and a cdke of the fanre cement and thicknefs. It lay 
Lipon-Ioofc earth, but was covered with flags. And the whole 
was alieut ter feet broad and thii ty k>ng. — The exteriour wall 
• cf both buildings was difeovered on the northern fide, running 
parallel with the river. That of the former was about two feet 

three 
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three inches in ihickneis, ’and that of the latter about four. 
This rofe aboul three high, ?ind was formed of ftones regularly 
dpctl:, tlic upper (hallow and the lower deep. And, having ex¬ 
tended neatly in a right line •about thirty feet, it then turned 
in a fdr angle, and pointed towaida the river. In the forriier 
building was dug up only one flooring but in tl^ latter three. 
Below the pavement dcfcribcd^abovc, and in tlie hofe earth on 
which it lay, were found, as the pHlars of it, large blocks of a 
milKllone grit and fqiiare tubes of flroi^ tile. And the llrfl 
flooring l^y on all thclL*; the intervals between tlic tubes and 
blocks being entirely filled up with earth. , The latter were fuch 
ajj we have rfoticed before in the llritilh foundation at another 
end*of the field, and like them, I fuppofe, brought down 
by the floods of the Mcdlock. And the former wore about 
fixtecn inches in height and five in diameter, and filled up with 
mowter that had once been fluid. Three of'thefc were found 
together, ll: aiding ere(St, and tw'o of them fo formed with pio~ 
jeeftions as to mike a third by their union. And thefe and tfle 
earth all reflcd upon a fecond flooring, another cake of the fame 
cement, near two feet in thicknefs, and lying upon a fecond 
bed'of rubbifh about tlirec in depth. In the body ot this earth, 
which was covered with the Yccond flooring, all unbroken and 
entire, were difeovered three or four regular pillars of flag and 
tile. The firft was placed about fix feet to the fouth of the 
northerly wall, and the fecond about feventeen inches to the 
fouth of that. Six feet caftwkrd was another j an^ about leven- 
teen inches north of thjs»were fome remains of a fourth. They 
were compofed of a fquare flag, then two layer* ,of tile, each 
tile-being about two inches thick %nd cight^fquarc, and after¬ 
wards of and tile in four.laycrs alterrfatcly, all laid in moo¬ 
ter and pounded brick. And they rofe from twenty-two to 
thirty-Wo inches in height, clofely furrounded on every fide 
with the loofe,carth j and lay, as it lay, upon a third flopring, 
made of pure and unmixed morter, three inches in'thjckncls, 
.And having a layer Of red farfd below on the datura! ground. 

* D a • About 
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About a yard to the caft of the'more cafterly building, was 
difeovered a third, but all a mere* mafs of confufion. And in 
the broken ruins of it were du^ up a couple of Roman coins, 
and three round tubes of tile. Tkcfe were found in the ground, 
with theit morter adhering to the outfidc of them, and each 
about iixtcei\ inches inlengih. They had plainly been formed 
in molds, were hooped as it were with circles on the outfide, 
and narrowed from a diameter about four inches at one end to 
two at the other. And by this means they were calculated to 
be, as they were found, each inferted into each, and forming 
one long pipe. 

What, then, was the defign of thefe three buildings and the 
{lone ^ Clearly Roman, they were as clearly fomc of the appen¬ 
dages belonging to the ftation. And the buildings, particularly, 
feem to have been the cowftall, the flaughterhoufe, and the 
larder of the gafrifon. Ii? enquiries of^this circumdantial and 
private nature, however, we mud not expedl demondration. 
‘And a probable conjeidure is the highed poin't of certainty to 
which we can alpire. 

It was the fccond building probably, that was the flaughtcr- 
houfe of the'dation. * Such a ftru^liire the Romans would ne- 
cedarily have in the C 2 ldle<«deld. And they would natu¬ 
rally place it about the fitc of this, within the irregularly fe- 
micircular projc<dion of the river-bank, below the level of the 
fortred, and on the edge of the water. But, what feems to 
amount nearly to a pofitive prodf, clo/e to it, near the {butli- 
wedern angle ,and along the north-eaftern fide of it, were found 
great quantiti'cs of bones heaped together, and chiefiy of oxen, 
(heep, and cows,-—What the particular defign of the two'infe- 
‘ fiour floorings was, •covered as they were widi a jaiitfs of earth, 
perhaps wc inu|l not. pretend to explain. And indeed they 
feem not, in any view of the building, able tqfcrve a Angle j5ur- 
pofe whatibever, except only to prevent the burrowing of rats 
ffom.chb river.—Many tiles'alfo.werc found in the ruins, that had 
round holes in tliem, fome larger and fomd fmaller } and others, 
that were made with a bend^for chaifnfls. I’he former were pro¬ 
bably 
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*bably th« vent<*holes» and the latter the dt/ds, by whtch the 
blood on the floor difchlarged itfelf into the foughs, and was con¬ 
veyed into the river. And one^iough^ I am informed, was ac¬ 
tually obferved in the building, * * 

This, then, was in all probability the flaughterhoufdof Man- 
cunium. And the accompanying Arudlujes on the wefl and eafl: 
would naturally bear an aiflnity to it, and be the larder and cow- 
llall.—In the moil caflcrly of tficiiij.the three long tubes of tile, 
infert^d into one another, and laid in the ground with raorter, 
were evidently placed as a channel. And there wdre alfo found, 
as in the fccond building, feveral fragments of coaife tiles forme(^ 
info hollows, •and calculated for the fame purpole, Thefc'weie 
the ‘dlains probably for all the fluid filth of the cowftall. And 
the cattle, that were ilaughtered for the ufe of the garrifop, were 
probably kept here after they were taken from the pafturc, and 
propfrly prepared for the knife, fn the ruins of the fccond 
edifice was found a large knife of iron, with a handle of flag’s 
horn. And in thqfe of the more weflcrly one was picked, up 
the beam of a balance, and flatted with a hook at one end. 
That perhaps was the carving knife of the butcher, and this 
the balance of the lardcrer, with which*he meafu/*.'^ every fol- 
dier his portion; the beam being very flight, and capable of 
weighing .about half a pound. The fecond and third buildings, as 
the flaiightcrhoufe and cowftall, would confift only of one large 
ropm each ; and no partitions were found in either. But they 
were in the firfl and, as a lasder, they would be wanted in it. 
As a larder alfo, it needed only what it had, a fin^e*Sooring of 
Roman cepaent; becaufe the drainings of the*flaughterhoufe 
wpuJd effedtualiy djvert the rats of. the riyer from* it. it had 
pptlung th^jrpfore but the dainpnefs of Us pofition, to guard 
againft. Anfl, placed as it was fo much ^higher than the 
flaughtdlrhoufe, one flooiing weuld be fully ffufficient fur this 
pprpofe. ^ 

In this vitfw of the buiUUng*;, the caftcrn 1 )erng the/:ovvflall,. 
th^middld the flaughterhoufe/and the weftern,tlic lardei,\jf the 
Roman garrifpn; the ftonci which^,was placed about two yards • 
./to xhc wefl of the lafl, will have its proper ufe and place. It 
1 * was 
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xvns evidently found in its original fitc, bcin^ fixed (us I have 
Hicwn) on a regular baits of^red 'rotk and clay. And it is fo 
much in miniature wha^t enr‘market-ftones are* upon a larger 
Itale at prefent, that I cannot but think it intended for a fimi- 
lar purpofe j as the Hated j>o’nr, to whith the I'oldiers rcpaiied 
every day for their ^orti(^n«. of meat, which were cut and 
weighed at the laidcr, and aft;erwards difttibuted at the Hone. 
’Nor has Vegetiu'*, that curious detailer of the militaiy a^cono- 
my of the Romans, neglected to give us a hint concerning thefe 
minuter parts of it. Speaking of the preparation r^qinfite in a 
camp for fupporiing a fiegc, he particularly directs all the live 
Hock of the ganifon, except a few fowls for Ihe fick, to he 
killed, and carried to the larder; omne animalium genus^ quod 
inclufum fervari non poteft, deputari oportet ad lardum. And it 
/honld afterwards, he fays, be c^ifiributed among the foldiers 
officers appointed for that purpofe, ut adininiculo carni? frit- 
menta fufficiant 

' ^hus was the fouth-eaftern part of the p/'ojedion ‘taken up 

probably by the cowftall, fliughtcrhoufc, and larder of the gar- 

rifon. In the ruins of them was found a Roman chiiTel of iron, 

« 

fhaped like Our prefent chiflels, and fitted for the reception of 
a wooden handle. And the fouth-weftern, which has never yet 
been dug into, was equally occupied in all probability by the 
ilaj^les of the officers, rooHing-flicds for the fowls, and other 
confirudlions of a finiilar nature ^ Only, at one point of this, 
was found 2 few years ago what feemed to have been a part of 
the Roman pfovifion for a fiege, Againft fuch an pccafion Ve- 
getius fticw&his countrymen to have carefully colledled the round 
Hones of the riv^ers; and tb have lined the walls of their Rations 
with them : faxa rotunda dc fluyiis, quia pro follditate graviora 
funt, et aptiora<mitteatibus, diligentlffime collig*untur,* ex qui- 
bus muri replentur. The fmaller were fent againH the entemy 
cither from the hand or Hings. And the largqj* were launched 

• *■ 

‘ Vegetius 1. iv. c. 7,, , • 

^ 1 hd\e the chiiTel in my own podedion, and alfo the llag*8-horn handle of thelRwOiftan 

*anu)g*V.oifc. The hlade df the Utter being loofe, was ilolcn at the dill ^hicoreiy. 

from 
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•fri>m their engines. The for^jner have been frequently found in 
the Roman camp of Cfjmalct^ and fometimes by half a peck at 
a time; though there arc none ]ueh in all the parts of Somer- 
fetdiire about it. And a great quantify of .the latter, was found 
all together at Manchcfter, when the Duke of Bridgewater be¬ 
gan his w'orks in the Cafl:lc.-field ; gathered from the Ged of the 
Mcdlock, and Tepoiited on the bank of it, lyin^ in a large 
heap immediately under the Britilh rampart, and fairly turfed 
over by time ®. 

•* , p. 46. • . ■ 

L. 10—16, From among many fragments to Horfeley p, 

is left out, and thrown into another part of the work, 

• • 

At the beginning of fe£t. IV. this paragraph is added. 

One of the moft diftinguifliing and permanent parts* of the 
Ron\^n c}iara<flcr, though it Has be^n little attended to, was a 
legular rcligioufrtefs of Ipirit. This Ts that accomplifliment of 
the mind,.which jetleds the higheft. honour uponit; as it is the full 
refult and united power of all the virtues blended together. *For 
this, probably, did the great Father and objcdl of all religion 
felcA the Romans from the common maft of mankind, and give 
them the empire of the globe.. And fo livelily dii the principle 
operate within them, and fo aftively was it diffufed even through 
the camps of their foldicry, that nine tenths of their ftationary 
relicks in Britain are only monuments of their piety and memo* 
rials of their devotion. , 

* The Roman garrifon o^Mincunium, therefore, naturally 

have had f^ie particular building for the periodical fervices of 
religion. , 

P. 48. 

• L'. 5-—10,* This whole fcntence is left out^ becaufe the faift* 
altcdgcdds not-true and the allegation is unncAflary. 

L- 33— ys. ‘Th'ts alfo is left out for the fame rcafon. 

• • , « Vegptjus 1 . b. c. 8. i''nd*22, aiid Itin. Cvir. p. , 


P.50. 
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P- SQ- 

L. 2\ 1 1 uiG—' llorfchy, Cumb'."rliind Fig. 46, and perhaps 
SulTo: Fig. 1, Trajan's; North luiiberland Fig. yy, and probably 
59 (fee picf. p. xiv), H^diian’b; and Scotland Fig. i, 3, ib, 
a and 26, Antoninus’s —. 

a 

* P. 52. 

After both the paragraphs of fc^. V. thefe remarks arc thrown in. 

But in the month of May 1772, clofe to the fecond lock of 
the Irwcll, and about two miles from Caflle-field, was found a 
Roman Bulla of gold. It was difeovered in deepening the chan¬ 
nel for the palTage of the boats, buried about a fobt deep in a 
ridge of gravel. And it is reported with the fword in the 
elegant and magnificent Mufasum of my friend, Afhton Lever 
Efq. of Alkrington. 

This well-known ornaipent of the Roman boys was made 
•originally of leather among all rankff of people, I apprehend; 
as fo it continued among the inferiour to the laft. And, though 
‘it has never been fufpedted, it was plainly, I think, intended at 
firfi: for an amulet rather an ornament. That lively fpirit of 
religioufncfs, which 1 have noticed before in the genius of the 
Romans, waS greatly tindured ^ with fuperflition. And they 
hung amulets ab<yut the necks of their children, reprefenting 
different parts efthe human body, and even thofe which are 
cb^iraiStcriftick of man. Upon the fame principle, afluredly, 
bulks were originally made in the form of hearts •*. And, wliat 
feems a fujl* evidence that they were amulets, they were fre¬ 
quently impreflfed with the figure of fhe fcxual parts befides '. 

But they, did not always retain the form of a beaFl, any more 
than they were ^Iwkys compofed of leather. As the wealth of 
* the Rate and the riches of individuals increafed, tljie young patri¬ 
cian dillinguilhed himfelf by a bulla of gold, while the ^common 
people wore the amulet of their ancellors^ And the figure of a 
heart was laid afide for that of a circle. The^^bqlks then be- 

^ Montfaucon L* Aijimj. Exp. tom. III. part I. p. 69.* i 

See two in Montfauedu’i plate, ibid. • 

* bignum do paupere loro, as Juvenal colU it. 


came 
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*came fo generally round, and Tome even bearing the impreffion 
of a heart upon •them, ^that there aie not many of the original 
form, I believe, to be found ih the cabinets of the curious s. 
But many are prefer ved of the other j and one, pai*ticularly, was 
difcovcrcd about 40 years ago in Lancafliire, being accidentally 
picked up by a lady in th*e ftation of,OverboroughAnd, 
when once the form had varied from a heart to a circle, the gra¬ 
dation was eafy from a circle to a -fegment of it. There was 
fome^fantaftical reafon, no doubt, the fuggeftion of the original 
luperftitioQ, for ufing the former. And as good *an one would 
eafily be found in the reveries of religious folly, for adopting the 
latter. Our Mancunian bulla is of this figure, and the only one 
that r know of in the kingdom. Very few indeed have been 
found witliin it. I recolledt none at prefent, but our own and 
the Overborough bulla. And^ manyVannot be expe< 5 led. The 
leathern, that were loft,, muft long* fince havt perifhed. And 
what can we hope for of the golden, when they were thrown off 
at the age of pubeity, and a patiiciin's fon was not likely, to 
come over and ferve in the ari^ies before ? 'I'hey can be ex¬ 
pelled only from the fon$ of patrician«5 fettled in the ifland, and 
employed in the civil or military offices pf the ccupti^. And the 
number of thefe was in all pYob^blU^'fmall. 

But it is very remarkable, ifiat ohly two, Which are known 
to be difeovered in Britain, (hould obth have'been found in Lan- 
cafliire. And ours at Manchefler if much more curious than 
the other. Many have been collected on the continent in the 
round or Overborpugh re; but none, I believe,* in that of a 
fegment. ^nd it enable us to corredl a prevailing miftake con¬ 
cerning thefe little implements. It is univcrfally aflerted by the 
criticks, that the bulla was hollow for the.reception of an amti-^ 
let K But, asTl have already oWerved, the amylet was the bulla 
itfolf. And our own ferves to confirm the notfon. When it w<is 

r Four in Montfoiicon; and two li.ive a heart upon them. 

li.mthmtll*%Overboiough, p. 9^—100. • 

• ‘ btft Muntfaucon, reiVtng on the authority of Macrobius. 


E 


nift 
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firfl: found, it was nearly entire ; and, if it had ever had any rc- 
Jick or talifinan inclofed, would ftill havfe retained it. But, on 
examining the cavity within, nothing could be found except a 
few particles of fand, that had intinuated thcmfelves at the only 
breach in'the whole, a fmajl pun<flure at the bottom of it. And 
the whole is '.fomcthing'more than three and twenty (hillings in 
intrinlick value. The two flat fides are decorated a little dif¬ 
ferently. Both have fegments of concentrick circles engraved 
upon them. One, however, is embelliflied only with 
flrokes of the graver betwixt the fegments. And the other h.is 
liars r^idiating between them, executed in an elegant taftc, and 
interchangeably pointing upwards and downwards.' This tlicrp- 
fore was the front of the bulla, the fide which lay uppcimoft as 
it refied'on the breafi. And I give this view of it here. 



P- S3’ 
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C II A P.. III. 

A DirCOVERV I'lADE OF CHrAT IMPORTANCE TO THE 
KNOVVLCDOR or ROM ^ N-BB I J .'fU ANTIQUITIES-THE 

.r.I.O<}R APIIY OP ROMAN BRITAIN ASCERTAINED—•’ 

• • • 

XIIK GREATER ROADS ACROSS IT, BRITISH 


OR ROMAN 


AND THE GENERAL 


ROADS OF THE ROMANS IN 
EANCAShlR E. 


. I. 


* • • • 

T ^HK only accounts that had dcfcended to iis concerning the 

Roman lUtions and roads witllin the ifland, in the year 
1757, were the Geography of l^tolemy, the Itinerary of Anto¬ 
ninus, the Imperial Notitia, and tU^ Anonymous Choro- 

graphy &c. , 

* 

- </ 

, P* 55* 

Iw. 13—14 thus—Wfio advanced the Roman empire very lit¬ 
tle beyond the Tay &c. 

. P. 6o. •. 

L. —f^o thus—AndT transferred the imperial feat to No- 

viomagus, *a town in Surry &c. 

P. 61. 

,L. 28—30*thus—Denbigh,* and Flint (exc^t a fmall part of 
the laft^adjoining to Banchor and belonging *to the Carnabii), 
and thofe parts^ oT Shropfliire which are to the fouth and weft 
of the Severftj &c. , 


E 2 


P. 63. 
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r 

P. 63. t 

L. 23-S-24 thus—A chain of mountains, formerly denomi¬ 
nated Monies Uxelli/ running ' 

f 

‘ P. 681 ■ 

L. I o thus'—-From the fouth-eaft into CaernarVonihirc on the 
other &c. 

' ' 

L, 34—35 thus —Such a coincidence (hould always be al¬ 
lowed as a decifive argument, unlefs there be demonftration to 
the contrary. And; only with this exception, it muft ajways 
be fuppofed to 


P. 80, 
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•P. 8c, 


CHAP. *IV. 

THE ROMAN ROADS TRACEfD FROM; MANCHESTER TO 
OTHER STATIONS, CAMBODUNUM, CONDATE, AND COC- 
•CIUM — THE SJTES FIXED, AND THE REMAINS DE- 
SCfflBED —AND SOME CURIOUS PARTICULARS 
LAdD OPEN IN THE HISTORY OF THF 
• • BRITONS OF W4.ST-CHRSHIR]'.. 


•L • 

• • • 

I T has been queRioned by the antiquarians, whether the Ra¬ 
tions or roads\>f the Romans were prior in time. And'rio’ 
determination has been given to phe queRion. But the decifion, 
I think, is eafy. The Rations were prior, as I have previoully 
intimated ; and the roads were only the channelb or t ommuniLa- 
tion between them. Many of the former necelilinly com¬ 
menced, as I have mentioned before, during tlic \cry conqueR 
of the country ; and all of them at the conclufion of it. And 
the latter could not be conRruded till the full: or iKond fiim- 
mer after both. * 


P. 86. 

L,*25—33 thus—And going throiTgh Mr: T^eifllaw’r kitchen- 
croft and fold,^and over Mr. Beot’s gatefield* it proceeds to Gl«d-« 
wick, where it has been found by the plougl^*in one part, and 
is v? 5 fible to the cy^ for a great number of yards together in ano¬ 
ther. It is ,ag^n lecn at the defeent of the hill, and in. the 
grounds of^Wellihole. It loaves Haigh ChapeJ a little on the 
fbuth, goes up the hill to the village of ORcrfands, and enters 

. ■ • York- 
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Yorlvdilre ; keeps in the inclofures along the fouthern edge of 
ihc lligh-moor, and comes clo(e’to Kiiot-hill in Saddleworth, 
Crohin;; the Manchefter and Hdthersfield road at Delf, and paf- 
fing along the fields to CaRlcfliaw, it appears in one long green 
fcain upon Clowzc-mofs, and is popularly denominated the Old 
(kUc. And it appears sgrdu in a green track upon the hill 
which is called the Reaps, leaves March-hill a little to the north, 
.’nd Maifden ahciit a mile and a halt to the fouth, and runs over 
the middle of Ilolin-moor, up Cupwith-moor, and by Pole- 
nioor-llone, to the norihern fide of Govvkcrhillj and the 
groundplot of Cambodunum. 

P. 94. 

J,. g—II thus—UnjuR. And, as they clafli with the opi¬ 
nions that I have advanced in the t.xt, I feed myfclf compelled 
in my own defence to nsatice them. 'I'luis Mr. Pcrcival in 
p. 63, on ilippofitions frivolous in thenafclves, and Mr. Watfon 
•IP .p. ?i8—22c, on reafonings confciTcdly confrary to authority, 
tVc. 

. ‘ 

Lafi: line thus—In A. D. ^33. The Campodonum of Bede, 
therefore, cannot be DoncaRcr. It can only be the Canibodu- 
num of the Itineraries. And we have exaftly a parallel inftauce 
among the B.igantcs of die Alpine regions, the Cambodunum of 
Ptolemy (p. 62) being denominated Campodunum by Strabo 
(p. 316). 

« 

« 

P. 102. , 

L. 20—;2,i thus—All Chefiiirc, ‘all Staffordfliire^, thofe parts 
of Shropfhiref which lie to the north and eaR of the Severn, al- 
I moR all Warwickihive, and the adjoining lands of &c. 

P: T03. * >. 

G, 9—10 thus—The whole of Staffordfiiirp and CheRiirc, 
and feveral parts of Shropfhire, Warwifkfliire, SceJ' 

L. 29—30 tfiits—^The whole df StalFordfliirc, and* the nejgli« 
bpuring parts of Shropfliirc, Warwick^Riire, &cc. 

3 P. 104. 
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L. 2—3 thus-^County, StafFcwcIlhire^ and the lieigh’bouri.i^ 
parts of Shropfliire, Warwi.tf^^fljire, ' * 


L. 17—22 thus—Winter’s tali?. And, in this flatc &c. 

L. —36 thus—There, only, aie thole particularities of* fite, 
which the Bonians generally lecured in the polition of a cantp, 
the convenience of a flream and the advantage of a bank,^ the 
conpiirrence of "a brook with a river, and a commodious point 
of grouTid betwixt both. The one w^oidd afford 


R. 114. 

lu, ^ —2j thus—I'hc latter, which from the Roman termina¬ 
tion of the word jmpears to have been Caer Cocci, in}ports lite¬ 
rally the city of the high one. And the former, which may B 5 “ 
either Rigo or Rigod dunum, lignhias the fortrefs of the king or 
kings.. Thus Raga?, the Roman name of the prefent Leiceller, 
and theBritifh appellation of the Coritanian capital;*anJ Rcg-n- 
iim, or Rv gen-ti-um, the capital of the P^egni, and the prefent 
Chichcflcr in Sull'cx j arc cxitlly the fame with Rig-od and Hig- 
cd-duiium: being all of tliem the Britilli plurals of the fame 
word, and equally with Cocci the defignation of a metropolis. 
Anji a duplicate ot names appears to have been not«tipcommon, 
among the Britons in gc,ii?>al for their llations in the woods; 
Camulodunufft and Cambodunum being two denoiiMnations for 
the faiTie fortrefs, Ilcgnum and Rcgontiuin* hiiing^equally the 
title of Chicheftpr, and the Bovium of Antoninus only a different 
appellation for the Banchorium of Richardf 


P. 115, 
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i 

P. <15. ^ 

L. 31 thus—Among tlje primitive Britons and vi^cftcrn High¬ 
landers. The belieged &c. , > 

( 

Jj, 25 thus—And there Ure to this day feveral carnes, or heaps 
of Hones, ujion the heights along the coad of the Harries, on 
which the inhabitants ufed to burn heath, as the lignal of an 
aproaching enemy 

P. 116. 

Note 6. thus—Baxter in Cogidumnus and Lhuyd in p. 215. 

-Martlu’sW.Iflcs, p. 


CHAP. 
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P. ii8. 

C li A P. V.* 

I 

OTHER ROADS TRACED FROM MANCHESTER TO OTETER STA* 

TjoNs*—T he sites and remains^ixed ^nd dk-^ 

SCRUBED — A NEW ACCOUNT OF THE BRITONS IN 
EAST-CHESHIRE and DERBYSHIRE — AND * 
SOME ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS NEAR 
WARRINGTON APPLIED TO 
HISTORY. 


I. 

T hese ar^all the flations with which the two Itinerants 
reprefent Mancheder to \fe conneded, and thefe are the 
roads which ran between them. But ther^ were alfb others. And 
one proceeded &c. 

* 

P. 127. 

L. 23—25 thus—Was originally the dock-yard of the towok 
And here were conllrudcd and refitted the many flats and bar* 
ges, 

• ^ p. 130. 

L. 14. thos-^The channel of the rivgr. Tlys wasnnee afluredly 
the capacious bafon of the Roman harbour, a^caimful ertfeent^ 
formed by thofe two licadlancfs, and about fopr miles over at 
the^niouiji. But of thefe the waftern has no Neb &c. 

•• / P-139- 

* L. 29 —^ thus—Eminence pn which it is erp(£lcd; being de- 
nbimnatcd Vcib, Guerf, or JVherf &c. 




t 
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P» , 143* ‘ 

L. 21—^0 thus—In thefe the wildcft parts of the wildeft“re¬ 
gion in England, the neighbourhood of a garriibn only could 
have cauled the medicinal virtues of thefe little fprings to be 
even known^.to tho Roni^s. ' Aqd 'fiothing but the vicinity of 
a Ration could have occaiionecj^ the waters, after they were 
known, dec; 

f ^ . • %. 

P. 146. 

L.*3 —‘^^2 thus-i-The Romans, on their fettlement in Britain, 
immediately marked and colle^cd the mineral fprings pf the 
ifland, which had rilled on for ages either utterly unnoticed by 
the natives, or waRing their waters upon the foUtary wilds of 
the country. And accordingly we find the warm baths of 
Britain, in general, mentioned fts early as the year di, within 
.1,8 years only^ after the hrR wintering of thy Romans in the 
kingdom* And we fee thoie of Somerfetlhire, in particular, 
noticed within a cenmry afterwards* They arc fpoken of by 
the title of in Ptolemy, lE^ermaj in Richard, and 

Aquse Solis both in. Richard and .Antoninus. And^ as we meet 
with Aquap &c.. 

'if / ' ’ ' , * . 

^ F. 147* 

L, 4-.-17 thus—The Roman ^bagnio at this place was plainly 
difcernible* by its ruins within the prefent century. The dimen- 
iions were then traceable by the e^e. ‘ And the wail of it was 
brick, ftiU rising about a ,yard in hdght uposh three Rde^ and 
covered with a rdd coat o^ Roiqaa'- cciment, hard, as bficit. and. 
rerethhlin^ tile *4 The litkCbn. Moored with Rone; and fup- 
plied, not by any of the fprings .which feed the prefent bath 
imm^iatcly above, but by that £ncr fource»of water which is 
now dciiominated St* Anne’s well,/4nd was theh, inclofed within 
it. And this oofttirtued the very r.urious and only remains of the’ 

» Siiort’# Hi^ry of Mineral Waters, »734» p* ^3 Rod 44. 

t ' Roman 

{ 
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* . • • • 

Roman baths in the kingdom, fo late as the year 1709; when 
Sir Thomas Delves \vi|h a gethick gencrolity of fpirit deftroyed 
they bole, in order to cover fpring with the flone-alcove 
that is over it at prefent. ^ut about*fifty, yards to,the eaft of 
this, ondiiving,a level fiom* the prefent bath to the river in 
1697, was found an appcijdagc probably to the Roman bagnio, 
a bafon about four yards fquare, but trftdc with (beets of lead, 
that were fpread upon large blams of timber, and had broken 
ledges all along the borders. Tj)is additional bath was.feple- 
nhhed from another (piing, which is •about fouficen yards to* 
the fouth*of it, and called Bingham well. And both*the (prings, 
and all the others of Buxton, are only of a blood-wartia heat; 
and muft therefore have been more congenial to the ftatc zrA 
more fi iendly to the health of the human frame, in the condant 
ufe of them among the Romans, than the boiling waters of thr 
fun^atBath^. * • • 

But Ic^ us turn from thefe notices,* to furvey the general con¬ 
dition of this ^art of the country ia the days of the Britons. 
There appear 6cc. . 

L. 30—^36 thuS“Worccftcr fefims to have been their capital. 
Tho name Is Compounded of the two words. Bran or Bren, and 
Genion or Cenion. The latter^ as«I have already fliewn in our 
own Mancenton, fignifics fimply a fortrefs or town. And the 
former, importing a head or king, feems flrongly to mark it for 
the principal city. 

' P, 149. • • 

•L. 2 —J^thus—^Reduced all StafFordfhire, nearfy all Warwick- 
fhire, the north and call of Shr^fliire,^ the eaft^of Chcfhire, 
and**the little detached diftrid of Flintfliire^-' And6cc. 

L. 16—1^ thus—^Thc gehuine and proper name therefofe 
was Oen-i, Y-cen-i, or Centom*>es, *the head ones; and the 
appellation of S^enimagni, Cenimanni) or Cenomanni iignify 

*• y • 

, ♦ Short, ibid. , 

• Fa • * only 
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only the head men> Man being fiqually a Britiih and Saxon 
wordy and retained to this day in ihe £r6. 

« ^ • 

P- *5?- . 

L. I —\ i thus—Were equally aborigines with all ; as the 
Belgie had never penetrated fo far (into the iflandy and as the 
Caffii, the great enemies of the Belgae and the conquerors of the 
Belgick Trinovantes, lay immediately to the fouth of them. 

• The other nation 6cc, 


P. 151. 

L. I—5 thus—Geography* and Ragae, only, to Richard’s Ro¬ 
man defeription of Britain* The real name, therefore, wasWU 
ginally both; the former implying only the town or fortreis, 
and the latter importing it to be the metropolis of the king¬ 
dom. 

V 

4 

. y ' P. tS»* ^ 

L. aa—28 thus—Rath /ignifies a fortrefs in Irilh at prefent, 
and is the lri(h appellatioo Charleville and (with the addi¬ 
tion of Cuirc) of Caihel at prelent, and the Iriih and Englilh 
name for Rathdowne &c. «And-perhaps the Brittlh name of 
Leiceilcr was compounded of both, and was Rageu-Rath orL- 
^ally, as Biogh-Rath is ufed in Irllh to this day for a King’s 
Sktt and was afterwards broken into two„ as Cocci is ufed 
without the prefix’Caer, and Rigod-dunum will appear here¬ 
after (b. IL*’dn. 2. f. 4.) abbreviated into Reged. 


P. 15^ 

L. 30—3a.uiu8t.^To the bordeca. And it* was found again 
k few years agp at Warrington, atid immediately jfrom its ap¬ 
pearance adjudged to be*Roman*, in >756, on digging into the 
ground in Saokey-lane,, whets all the neighbouring £elds had 
been*a heath within thefc thirty or forty years, ihaorder to form 
the cillern of JVdr. Robert Pattqp’s^ gVeat fugar-houfe there i ' 
the workmen, at the.depth of a y^rd, found a regular pave¬ 
ment 
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*ment of three feet in breadth, coming from Dallam, and point¬ 
ing towards the^ngle qT the lane and the Horfe-market. And* 
it equally difcovered at the &ng1e in 17*52, on opening the 
ground to lay the foundajf^n of Mr, Patten’s houfe; being at 
the fame depth and of the fame breadth, pointing *pbliquely 
acrofi the ilreet, and' having a direction, towards the old ford: 
over the Merieyt * * 

There all thefe roads mull hdve tQcU There 

F. 155. . 

L, 8—1*5 thus—And the ground of it was about eighteen- 
flatute-acres in compafs. The iilhmus in its narroweft *poinC 
was'only about four or five yards in width at the height of the 
tide, and about ten at ite recbfs; and would eaiily be iecared by 
a rampart and ditch. And a rampart* of only three or four fcct 
in height, entered as that at Mancbeller appears to have been, 
not b*y openings in the line of the wlill, but by afeents to the 
cneft of it, wouhj effectually prevent See- ^ ^ 

P- fS9-' 

i2«—21 thus — Northern woods pf their country, that 
fkirted the marfhy grounds which {till extend fOr many mik^ 
by Norton, Runchorne, and ^^^od(ham along the ihorc of the 
Merfey. Here the pieces were dug up, and here was the vidory 
obtained. And the Ceangi, over whom it was gained, were 
very diftinCt from the three bodies of herdfmen with whom 
they have been often confounded. They weie difierent from 
the.Cangi,* who bordesed immediately on the country of the 
Iceni, and therefore inhabited inr all probability the .wild extent 
of Catinock foreft in Stafordfhire ; ft then riu^ning^duredly up 
to Need wood •fored and the banks of the Dove, and its Cangi*. 
being as^well as thefe the fervants of the Cardabu* And they 
w^re equally different from the ^angani Ccc. < 


B. 1615*.- 
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P. f6‘ss 

C . ft A P.» VI. 

GENJDRAh REMARKS ON THK rLaDS OF THE ROMANS^TJIP 1 I 
NEW iOR rs OF THEIR STATIONS DISCOVERED ABOUT 

MANCHESTER-THEIR SUMMER-CAMP THERE 

-—AND THEIR FDRCES THERE AND 
IN THE ISLAND. 


T hese are the Roman Ways, tfiat went from Manchcftei 
^ to the neighbourmg Rations. And. fucjti as they are, they 
inuR (liare In the high commendation und praiie, ^JHch the an 
tiquaiians have beftowed on“t] p roads of fhe Romans in general 
But furely thefe gentlemen have b^en ♦oo lavifl* in theii; 'eulo 
giums upon ihcm. Antiquarianifm is merely the younger fiR-'i 
of HiRory, IcR ftdate and more fanciful, and apt to become 
•cnamdured ol the face ^f Time by looking fo frequently upon 
St# Let not this, however^ be the conduft of her fobercr difciples. 
Let not the hiRorical critick diigracc himfelf and his profeflion, 
by admiring greatly what is mcrelpr antieut, and applauding 
fondly what is only Roman. The pencil of Age may juRly be 
allowed td !brow a^Riade pf refpe<RatIcnefs, and to diffule even 
a venerable 4 ir, ^er the produftions of very antieist Art And 
we may appeal to the feelings of every fcnlible beholder, for the 
;ruth of i^e ob&rvatidn. But^this is all that can be allowed to 
the influence of Time. And the writer, thsrt overReps this rea- 
fonable limit, faeriflees fentiment to conceits, Vnd* gives up the 
realities of HiRpry for the dreams of Imagination. * 




P. 169. 



L. 25—31 thus—There arcnliree forts oF little camps con- 
ftruded by the Romans it> ^jitaiii, none 'of wliich^have been 
noticed by our hiftorical writers. The invelligntion'.of them 
will open to us a new field /of notices, and compleat our view 
of the ftationary ccconomy of .the Romans. And Manchefter 
appears to have had nine of than, Jthree of one fpecies, two of 
, anothei‘> and four of another.. 


P. 176. 

,L. 3—7 tbfus—And the cattle, which they kept within it, ^ 
were tn all probability their hogs. Thcfc generally coni poled 
the camp-provllion of the Romans Two or three fields, 
that &c. • 

. 

• P. i8r.- 

L. 7—22 thuV^—^Thc Rations in Britain being generally fixed 
ipon the foutherly Hope of a hdl or. bank, they were well c&- 
•uulatcd for our wiij‘ers, and a*' 111 * for our fummers. The Ro- 
thcrefoic, natu**ally vonfiru^Sbed another rainn for their 
iefidence in th'* latter. And their caftra aeftiva aV* an addition 
to the regular fortrelTes, which has been long r':»ticed in genera], 
though it has been fcldom pointed O’U in particular. For this 
they neccffarily fclc^lcd fomc advantageous fite, that was in 
the neighbourhood of the Ration, and fully open to the north. 
And every fortrefs in the kingdom which has a foUitlicrly afpeCt 
in ttfclf, and any conven*icnt ground near it with a northcily 
one,, muft: have regi;la:Iy enjoytid the plcafiog appendage of a . 
fummer-carnp, 


for jncparatlon againlT: a uys non folam '7^, fed ct ou’nc '.lirt'r'- 

lium genus, llxQuU UeAd^d, and kept in rtic Urdcr 5 1. Iv. c. 7. 

•• f * • 
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• P. 26 l»^ 

I 

i 

C H A P. ' VII. 

• I 

A. REdULAR TOWN BUIET AT MANCHESTER, AND WHIRRS*** 
THE MODE OF LIVINO BEFOREAGRICULTVRE IN- 

I 

TRODUCED^THE BRITISH NAMES GIVEN TO 
OBJECTS ABOUT MANCHESTER—THE DRESS 

OF THE BRITONS-AND A VIEW OF 

THE COUNTRY AROUND MAN* 

CHESTER AT THIS 

' 'period. 

« 

h 

« » 

Tl £*GULARLY ss the Romans extended their fettlements 
in the iiland, ‘they appear tP have equally eredted flations 
for themfelves and cities for the Britons. Thus the towns of 
Gloucefter, Colchefter, London, and Verulam were conftru^ed 
by Claudius, and immediately after the flrfl permanent conqueft 
which the Romans had made arpongil us. And, as many infe- 
riour cities wbuld be equally laid out at the fame period, fo re« 
mains demondrate Chicheder and tradition nderts Cirenceder, 
in particular; to have bcen^bofh created at it. Such was the 
pradlice of tisi Romans, on their fird reduflion of the Britons. 
And fuch thcrefofc was equally their conduct afterwards, j^/ 
this means, the fiitcefs of their arms was didin^ly mai^ked by 
the progrefs of cultivation, and the face of the ifland gradually 
brightened up as the line of the r epnqueds Vas advanced. 
And, When Agi-tcpla invaded Lahoalhirc, the country* upon one 
tide ot the line, under 4 he refining government of the Ro* 
vi * mans. 
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mans, exhibited a plea^ng pi^ure of cities and corn-fields in 
the bofoms of tvoods, * and that ^on the ot^er one uniformly 
dreary fcene of mofies, thickets* and marfhes, brown heaths, 
and folitary manfions, * 

p . 205. • ^ . 

L. 20—21 thus—Such as 1 hs^ve previoufly noticed in the Bri* 
ti(h and Roman foundations of Cafile-field, and had, I fuppofe, 

been brought down with them by the Hoods drc» 

• • • • 

• P. 207. 

L, 2—6 thus—^To this period the Sifiuntli of the neighbour- 
ing* region had lived, as the Britons of the fouthern counties 
lived before, and as thofe of Ireland and the Highlands have 
continued to th^fe modern times. Th^y were divided into clans 
or &c. • • 

L. 24—C5 thus—The ‘houfes of the Britons, as I have for¬ 
merly obferved, were roomy buildings, of a round form, and^ 
covered with a coAvex roof. And two edifices exa^Iy of tHi% 
ihape were preferved as monuments ‘of antiquity, in the Ihire of 
Rofs,* within thefe two centuries and a hjdf } being, as the co- 
temporary Telater of the faft eii^prefifes himfelf, rotund^ figure, 
in formam campanae fada •* The lord’s manfion was, as our fu- 
periour houfes generally remained to the laft century, all con- 
Hrudted of wood on a foundation of itone; was one ground- 

ilory; and compofed a large, oblong, and iquarifii court. 

• 

. . P.« 211—212. 

•• The paragraph now runs thus. 

Ambng the various manures with ts^hich *thje Roman farmers 
enriched their Jands, they were totally unacquainted with the * 
ufe of marie. The Ccltas of Britain and Gayl were the firft 
that* had marked this fertilizing c)ay in the earth, and applied 
it to the purpni^of agriculture. And they found it the raoH: 

forcible and, lading of air manures, and therefo/e gave it the 

• * 

* See ch* i. f. and Boctius'Seor. Reg* Deienp* fol. 4. 

* G 
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honourable appellation of raarre^, IVIVirg, Margil, or Marie. 
I’hey had even the credit of recommendKig it to the Greeks, who 
had a communication with both through the colonifts of Marieilles, 
I eliding ,in the country of the *0116 and trading to that of <hc 
other, 'And it was di{lin,guiihcd into two forts, the rough and 
die rich ; vrhich were eaiily diferiminated in the handling, and 
very ufeful either for corn-fi^ds or grafs-lands*. And many 
othe,rs were claffcd under bdth : the white fand-ilone, and the red, 
under the former ; spd the white, the pidgeon, and the fandy, 
under the latter4—The firfl of the(e was reckoned infinitely fruit¬ 
ful upon corn-fields, if gathered from a fpringy foil j and was 
thought to burn the ground, if laid upon it in a large quantity. 
And this is the fame probably with the marie of Derbyfliire; 
which has a great quantity of fand in its compofitlon, and is of a 
hotter nature than the generality of our marles arc The red 
was mingled with graveUltones, and thought to be impregnated 
with fait; but was not half fo heavy in the carriage as the 
‘ Abers, and was fpread in a thin coat upon the ground. This 
is perhaps the red marie of 3uflex, which has frequently a mix¬ 
ture of gravel in it ^ And both retained their influence for fifty 
years together upon corn-fields, meadows, or paftures. — The 
white was the.principal of the rich marles, and fubdivided into 
fevcral forts, the very biting, the filvery, and the fat. The 
fllvery was the favourite of the Britons, and the foft chalk of 
our Kentifh farmers at prefent; and lafted eighty years upon 
the groun 4 *< And the fat was particularly ufed for grafs-lands ; 
often producing a good crop of gra(^ upon corn-fields betwixt 
the end o£,harveft and copimcnccmcnt of feed time/and 
lafting thirj^ The^pidgeon marie was colle^Sed at firft in 

' hard and flone-like'mafies, but diflblved by the force of 
the fun and frofi^ and became equally ufeful as tfie other. And 
this is plainly the flone-marle df Chelhire and Bamfshite, which 
is a kind of foft .ilate, bluifh in the former' county, and blue, 
pale4>rown, and reddifli in the latter t and is Uill laid in large 
mafies on the ground, diflblves llowly with the froit, fun,, and 

^ Mottiir.ci*s Hu(bandry, t* 16, v. I, p, 88- ‘ ‘ Mortiincx p. 89. 

• ( . rains. 
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.rams, and is reckoned a very durable nflarlc The fandj was 
ufed only for fwampy ground,|if any other could be got, and was 
preferred to all* the rdft for tha{; and faud is ufed both in 
Chelhire and Ireland for thOi improvement of their molTes and 
bogs at prefent, and it or gfavcA are edeemed the mold eftedual 
manure for the hitter ‘.—And, as the, dry was laid upon moift 
lands, the fat upon dry, and either the«iilvery or$pidgeon on 
thofe of a proper temperature^ fo was every fpccies ploughed 
into the ground, and mingled with *a little dung. 

• p. 213. 

L. I —4 thps—This curious account of the Celiick n^anure 
clearlj; fhcws us the minute rcfcarchcs and accurate knowledge 
of the Celtick farmers. And the Britiih, particularly, appear 
to have had co/ifiderable fkill in their, profeilion, as they*chiefly 
had &C. * 


F. Z16. , 

L. iS—21 thhs—Originally the peculiar produce of GauU 
and continues to this day the only wheat of Lancafliire. It was< 
denominated by the Gauls Brace, Brae, jor red-coloured. And 
Brace is a word yet in ufe among the Bretoons for a fpecies of 
grain, and Breach* tan among the Irifli to fignify wheat par¬ 
ticularly. 

L. 28 thus—Into the parifli of Manchefter; as a wild part 
of Argylcfliirc is faid, even lately, to have been equally uuac- 
qiiainted with bread And tile Brace was &c. • , 

• • . • 

•* P.*2Ip. 

L.* 8—35 thus—That which rifes'in thd* of Oldham, di¬ 
vides Droylfden and Failfworth, Clayton *and Newton, and at 
laft win^s along the foot of the Caflrlefield, w^t called Medlock 
or*the River by th^,Britons. MeS or Mat and Lug or Loc equally 

*. / • . • . • 

J Mortimer p. 87, and Pennant'-^^our in Scotland p. Ia6, 

lybrtiincr ^ II. {>. 16-—18. • * * • 

* Bill’? Letters ^. 11 . p. 278—^79, i7.?4* , 

• ’ G z 
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fignify water; and in compofition Jmply^a quantity of it, either, 
a river or a lake. The former ccrnilitutea half the name in the 
famous Med-way or the Ronaap Mad*us; the 'Roman Met-aris 
or BoRon-deep in IJncoInAire; t^c Mct-aurus of Gallia to- 
gata, and alfo of Brutium, in aintieht Italy i the Med»uacu8*of 
the Veneti in Gallia TraI^^alpina; and the Mode-wy, Mothe- 
way, or Melihe-wie of Caermarthenfhire. And ^he latter forms 
the whole of it in the Loxa of Scotland and the Logia of Ireland, 
the I^ug of Herefordlhire, ‘ the Luc-us of Liguria in antient 
Italy, the Loche of Sq-merfetihire, and the great variety of‘Lochs 
in Ireland and Scotland. 

r 

There is alfo a little brook, that is now nearly loll in its own 
inlignificance and fortune, but was once important enough to 
claim the notice of the Britons, and give name to ^ lUeet of 
the prerfent town. From^ the Britons it received^ a c /jiina- 
tion, which no lapfc of timeand.no revolutions of b,‘ito*, have 
been able to take away. And it retains to the prefent mofnent 
its primitive appellation of the Tib. Oozing from a fmall col- 
fedlion of water, which Magnates in Newton-l^e and is fed by 
the drainings of the neighbouring fields, and having almoft all 
its ftream diverted into the great refervoir on Shude-hill; it 
fcarcely continues its current along the borders of the town^ but 
croiies the upper end of Market-ifreet and Tib lanes, and com¬ 
municates its name to the latter. And a little below Calley- 
banks it terminates its ihort courfe in the Medlock. The Bri- 
tiih denominations See* 

€ 

I 

, P. 220. ^ . 

JL. 9--19 rkos-—Of Mar; and into Deen, the p&pular ap¬ 
pellation of Ptolemy’s' Devada at Aberdeen* And the lattef is 
reduced into Tayne, the name of a frith in Scotland; into Taune 
or Tone, that of a^iver in Somerietfiiire; and into Teyne^^that of 
a cuiteot in Stafibrdflure. The lume of Tib a^ually occurs Ac. 

P. 2il-»222. 
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L. I of 22X to L. 2^ thus>—‘Thus did a petty rill receive the 
fathe appellation from the Tritons as the Qiighty Tay. And a 
IKort mountain* torrent (hares the title of the majcdick Thames. 

Thefe are all of them general and unchara<5leri(lick names. 
And fuch are alfo the folloiiVing; the Brkons natuitilly marking 
their rivers by the fimple deno)iiination of Water, and only dif^ 
tinguiihing one from the other by a diiferent appellative. .Thus 
• the current which rifes in the towndiip of Gorton, erodes the 
roads to Stockport and Stretford, and then loles itfelf in the It- 
well, was denominated Corin, Come, or Waters. And the 
fame title was originally given to the rivulet that named the 
antieat Corin*ium, Duro-cornov*ium, or Ciren*ce{ler; as it is 
dill continued in the prelent half-fpftened appellation* of the 
Ciren or Churn. Thus alio the brifh dream, t^at (prings at the 
foot of a bill in the chapdry of Shaw, *pu(hes its hady current by 
Ryton, Chatherton, and Blakeley, an4 falls into the Irwell at 
Huntfbank, was denominated the Irke. And the greater one, that 
rifes from a double fountain in RbfTendale, and wheels nearly in 
one large circle about the townlhip of Salfprd, aflurred the (imilar 
appellation of the Irwill or Irwell. The latter is lilce the Yr-wis 
or £re-wa(h of Nottihghamfhire, and the Xrewer that falls into 
the Tay 5 the Wyles of Nottinghamfliire, Yorklhire, andDcrby- 
Ihire ; and the Char-well of Oxfordlhire: as the former is like 
the Arecba of Brutium in antient Italy, the Arche of France, 
the Arke of Y orklhire and the Weft-highlands, the Herke of 
Flanders, the Girch of Caernavonfhire, and the Earke or Irke of 
the fame ccf&nty. And both equally with Come *fignify only 
Waters. * * ^ 

But (bale qf our rivers would receive their names before or* 
during t^e exiftence of the Briti^ fortrefs, andf long before the 
conftrudlion of the Romau-Britifli town. And the large impor* 
tant current ojF ffxe Merfe^, which ranges along the coofnes of 
-the parifti /or many milef togq^her, muft have^ bad one a? early 
as the (irft population of Lancaftiire. liUiing from the waftes 
2 • * • of 
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of Woodhead and the moors oF Mottram* and fucceflively re¬ 
ceiving the Goit, the Tame, and Aie Irw^ell; it becomes equally 
rapid and deep, fuperioui; to all <he neighbouring rivers, and the 
natural bo'andary of kingdoms and provinces in every period; 
and yet v/as diftinguithed by a lAme of the fame import only 
with the Ir\yell, and calie^d Beli-fanaa or the Current of Waters. 
Thus we have the Beale and the Rcwl in Kent, the Beile in Lan- 
cafliire, the Below in Yorkfhire^ the Bellow in Weftmoreland, 
and the Bily in Suflex; the Somer-gill in Shropthire, the Some- 
gill in Radnorfliire, Clie Scamer in Yorkfhire, the Sambre in 
IHanders, and the Somme in France. And in a later Age, while 
the Siftuntii refided in the Caftle-ficid, they could not but have 
given an appellation to the river, which led its ftream dirtflly 
agaiiiftjthe fite of their woodland fortrefs, and is made to fweep 
round the front of it in a large curve. They mulh likewife have 
given names to" moll of the more remarkable objefts around 
them, the current of Cornebrook and the eminence of Hunts- 
bank, the valley of Broughton, the Irke, the Irwcll, and the 
High Knolls K • ^ . 


, * F. 227. . ’ 

L. I— -36 thus—And a fpirit v/as excited by Agricola, which 
of itfelf foon executed all his political defagns. The new citi¬ 
zens quickly paBed from the conveniences of a rural life, to the 
rennements and luxuries of a town one. And when once the 
old aflbeiatiops of ideas are broken, and the fullen adherence to 
revered cuflbms is overcome^ the natural impotence of the mind 
generally trapfports it into the^rage of innovation jynd the 'vio¬ 
lences of excefs. * ^ 

« 

s In this foFtion Thavc^ interpreted* fame of th^ names of our !K£mcheA6r rivulets., a' fitrie 
dilfeK.ntly from what I had in thft firft edition. 1 have, finoe that, had occafion to taftu n 
more compreheniivc furvey of the general ap^latioAs of our rivers. And 1 Hhpc, in Pimc 
future .work, to enter fully into this fubje^ to bring all the coincident names in the ifland 
and on the'continent imd one view, and make theal recipKOCaUjN/dlpftraiie and explain 
cachothbr. « ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

•riw 
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The drcfs of the LancaHiioe chiefs, to this period, muft have 
been the fame‘with that of thc^Britilh in, general, and of the 
CMtick in France and Spai'Q. And this is the curious delinea¬ 
tion of it. % 

Tacitus, with two ftrokes of his Jively pencil, feeths to have 
given us a compleat head of a Lancalhira Briton. His words are 
thefc : and they have never yel been noticed, bccaufe they have 
not been underftood. Rutilae Caledoniam habitantium conix* —; 

• Silurtfm colorati. vultus et torti plcrumquc^crincs \ The red hair 
generally •prevailed among the more northerly Britons; as, I 
think. It docs to this day. And the Britons of Wale§ we’e 
drftinguiflied, as the mountaineers of it and of L,anca(hire are at 
prelbit, by their curled hair, which is generally black, and thcii 
frefli-coloured countenances.—This hair, equally in the loid 
and client, was turned back upon die crown of the head j ?nd 
fell dowrt, as it did among the Irifli within thele two centuries, 
in long bufhy curls behind. And the beard of both was fuffcied 
to grow to a confiderable length, but, as equally among the Iriflv, 
was confined to the upp'er lip *.• .Both of them appeared naked 
in battle: and the Highlanders retained the praCKcc in part to 
the p'refent times; as late aS the battle of Kilikrarky ihrovN- 
ipg off their plaids and (hefrf Wats, and fighting in their Ihirts* 
And this rude cuftom was attended with two others, the paint¬ 
ing of their bodies for the fight,* and the Wearing of a ring round 
their middles. On all other occafioti^, the common* people (as 
1 fhallfhew hereafter) were cloath^d With /kinsj jnd their lords 
appeared in this, the one.faticlful uniform of the chiefs through 
•all the Cellick regions of ^ " 

The trunk of the body was ^bvered with'»a JaclJctJ which the 
Britons called a Cbta and we ^^notninatc Waifi-Ooat. It wo^ 
pl^ided, and open before, had long rfeeve^ extending to the hands, 
arfd reached itlelf to the middle.* And below this began the 
trowfers, whicji were galled Brace®, Brages, or Brceche,s bv 

^ . ** 48”®*^k*^** * * • * 

* Harris’s Ware p. 6o anu 176, Davie* p, 185, anJ CamdoJ p. f«i rlu m<xlti.j Infli, 
and Ciundeii p. 707 for the HighUndeis. 

the 
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the 'Britans, wrapped loofely rout'd the ^thighs and legs, and 
terminated at the ancles. Theie allb were ptaided, as their 
name intimates; Brae iignifying*^ a party-coloured objed, and 
the upper garment of the Highlapders being denominated Breac 
and Breacan to this day. And trowfers were equally worne by 
the Batavi of .Holland and 'the Vangiones of Germany, the Sar- 
mata:, and the Periians. 

P. 228. 

L. 1—14 thus—0\^r thefc was a loofer garment, denominated 
fo,«*mcrly by the Gauls a fack, and by the Irilh lately a mantle. Th's 
was equally plaided, and of a thick ftrong contexture. And it 
was fadened upon the body with buttons, and bound* roun^* *tLc 
belly with a girdle. The forrt.er appear to have been placed one 
upon either ihoulder, where the Highlanders ufe *a fort of pins 
at prelent; and are leen diftfndtly on theie three coins of fome 
Britilh monarchs. 




And 
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And the Iftttcff which ts fre^uedtly ufed to * this day by the 
Highlanders and conftanjly byall the inhabitants of St- Kilda^ 
and glfo appears upon the following'coin, 



feems to have .been particularly ornamented ; as feme of * the 
Gauls* bound^heu garments with belts that were decorated with 
gold and iilver> and in the Homan triumph over CaraO:acus 
his phalerae made a part of the fplendid ihow 

Round the naked neck was a large chain» which hung down 
upon the naked bread; and on the middle or fecond finger of 
both hands was a ring. The ornamental chains of Caraftacus, 
were exhibited with his phaler® in the procefiion at Rome And 
both were made of gold among the*chiefs, and of iron among 
♦hei** :rolIowcrs. They had ihoes upon *heir feet, wpre 

the *ame a.Turedly with the bulkins that w<tc ufed within thel'e 
five c'!ntnrit^ in \Vales- and with the lignt fluw bropues that are 
worne to this cay by fome o^' the Irifli and Highian'ders j and, 
liLc them, were nrii^dc of a raw cow-hide that had the hair 
turned outwards’. .lind they wore round bonnets on their 
heads. * * •. 

. • • •?. 229% 

L.2 -7-15 thus—And they were retained by the g&sulemen of 
the country, and by the commonalty both in* country and city. 
That this was tjie cafe, nppears evident from the correfpondent 
conefu^ of the Gauls and Britons^} who kept ificir Virgata Sa¬ 
lt Camden p. 793 for the nodera*lrIih.—Thefe coins areBorlafc 14, Stukelcy 21—7 and 
6—^4, andPeg^ 5--^^: Jfech ix.f. i^Sec alfo Diodorus 55J lotthe Gallick beltsi, and 
Tacitus Ann. lib. xii. c. 36. for the BrieSn—See alfo the latter the B. chains. 

.> See Ware’s InSand, Harris, p. 178, and Bin’s Let. from Scot*. v» 11 . p. 115, 185, and 
186'; and Giraldus’s Cambrix Defc. p. 887. Camden. t 

• H ‘ guU 
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gula to the lad, dnd commuriicated them to the Franks and' 
Saxons. The plaided drapery ot the Qritons ilill appeared ge* 
neral in the dreets of lyianc'hcder ^ and mud have formed a 
driking contrad to the gown of t‘he chief, the dark mantle of 
Italy. And it, and the ornamented buttons on the dioulder, 
are prcferved among us even to the preient moment, in the par¬ 
ticoloured cioathing and the tadelled ihoulder-khots of our foot¬ 
men. 

The Romans, therefore, appear See, 

, P. 229—230. 

L; 22 to L. 4 p. 230 thus—Chains. And the^ Britons in ge¬ 
neral did not adopt the Roman Pileus or Petafus a? a covering 
for the head; but continued their own Kappan, Hata, or Boined 
in ufe, as they have tranfmitted them and their .appellations to 
us. We have .a variety of caps delineated upon their antient 
coins, as, ' * ' 




And 
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‘And the(e are apparent!)' the fam^y that are ufed by our meaner 
Mancunians at prefent. • We have alfo a Highland bonnet on 
another piece, and fuch as is ftil^ worne in our Bluecoat-Holpital 
at Manchefter, and by fomc of the Lowladd peafants in Scot¬ 
land. *• 



And tjie following hats were engraved about 1700 years ago, and 
yet correlpond pretty well to the form and appearance of the 
modern * 





Thefc coins are Pegge 3—9, 4—3* amt Cainde^ t—2; Scukelcy t—10; enJ Pegge 5-- 
j, Stukeley 4—8 and 14—6 1 and fee ch. ix. f. i, , , 

H a The 
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The Britons feem to have equally *retaii:>ed the tunick of their 
anceftors j the long-fleevcd waift-coat having .remained among 
us nearly to the prefent period .as the general undrcfs of the, na¬ 
tion,. and. continuing the ordinary* habit of our Mancunian iruf- 
ticks at .prefent. They feem aKb, like the Gauls, to have pre¬ 
ferred the ftru^ure of their own fhoes to that of the Roman ^ 
flill making them of hides, and in the iormof bur prefent half¬ 
boots and prelent pumps; (BU denomkiating them, as the Bre- 
toons and Irilh Hill call their (hoes, Butais or Boots and Buimpis 
or Pumps; and leavhig the names and the Ihoes to their brethren 
of Armorica and Wales, and to their conquerors the Saxons of 
England”. And they plainly kept their antient trowfers j as 
they afterwards communicated to the Saxons their t>wn ap{)ella- 
tion of Breeches for them, and as our Tailors, and the toys in 
£bme of our older bofpitals, continue to wear thqm at prefent. 

P. 230. ' 

L. 13 thus^More northerly parts of England, and of moil of 

' the common people in Wales. But, as See*. < 

• « 

P# 23 I« 

L. 1—4 thus—Were not ordinarily wornc by the cemmo- 
nalty of the provinces; as may c plainly be colledted from the 
mode fubiiiBng four or hve centuries ago among the Welih, and 
kept up by the lower ranks of them within thele two; Rill re¬ 
tained apiong the populace of the Scotch Lowlands, and even 
occaRonally followed by the pea/ants of MancheRer at preient 

And ibme of the BritiRi ladies probably drcRed their heads, as 
feveral of the*Roman in Britain did, kxa€tly in t^e high Ryle 
of the preRht iaRiign. l^ts is the curious reprefentation of a 
> • . 

* » So the Welih iteiur the clofe of the eentury were pedibue—forio crudo confutis,. 

barbaris pro calciamentd utontes, Gira]dus*s Cambriae Def. p. 887. And fee Aowel 

Dha 1. 1. c. 59. A. and Btit. v. p. 8^. • * • 

o See Howel L's. c. 591. A. 54—In Giialdus*! CsKhbns'Dbfcr. p. 887, the lower 
Mnkvof thp Wehh ^katdliiafedihu ambolant vtA 8ec^ hvA When war. And within 

thefe two centuries cdmmonly to travel badl^legged, canning thiidr Aoclcens ** on 

** their neck, to ihvtf their feet feon weiring^ becaufe they had lU} change” (D. of B.>m 
HoUingiheBd, 1586, p. 181). » 

* Roman 
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Hotnan Udy’t* head,* vjhich wasifound*fome. years ago at Bath; 
the hair dieft in fiatoj^cn buckles, and mounting upwards from 
the cheek In a large halfmoom, • 



The faffiion commenced about the middle of the firft ccntucy 
in Italy ; and, w*hat feems very furprifing to a fpeculatift on the 
quick revolutions in our modern faihions, it continued to the 
cldfe of it, gradually growing all the tin>e» It then 'll! into dif- 
credit, and difappears on the cenns of the Romans. But its 
difappearance was only temporary. And this part of its hiftory 
is pretty funilar among the Romans and ourfelves. Like the 
high commodes of King William’s days, revived with variations 
in the prefcnt head-drefs; it rjeturned at Rome about the fame 
'diftance of time from its baniftunent, and once mefre afferted its 
eiftpire ovjjr the caps of the ladies r. And it feeihs^ from the buft 
abQve to have even returned with that fnjall appehdage to the 
head-drefs of the prefent times*, the lide^r^ar lock. One ap¬ 
pears in the^late ; a little dificrent in the form, but the fame in 

ficality and dedgn. • * 

• •• 

f Mufgravc’spcl^iflm Britanni^m vol. I. p. 213 —Itm.puriof. p. 149^ and Hoifeley 
29. and Somcrlctlhirc Fi& ii^ Thia plate is taken from Mufgrave, and Is one fourth 
is. “ 
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L. 31—36 thus—?Now repairfcd tio thc’^fprings of Buxton or 

Bath, and Hewed in the relaxing waters. Apd that -frivolous ipirit 

of gallantry and indolence^ whrch annually crouds both thofe 

places at prcfent, had' its commencement at this period. He, 

whofc blood had been purified by a healthful iimplicity of diet, 

now imitated the elegance of the Romgn tables. And he, whofe 

• range was the foref): and the mountain, conHrufted porticos on 

pillars &c. • " 

!• 

• «' P. 237. 

18—19 —The rabbet was not yet an inhabitaht of the 

ifland j - and therefore there is not any to this day in all the north 
of Scotland But the hare &c. “ 

P. 238. 

L. 6—24 thus—On every ifde abopt the town, and Ipreadingfrom 
it to the ikirt of the neighbouring woods, would be the meado-ws, 
cornfields, and paflures ; the firft enriched with the foreign trefoil, 
the-only artificial grafs of the Romans at this /period; and all 
three enlivened with the fwfcepings of fhe town and marie of 
the Daubholes. The paHures would be replenifhed with fheep 
and kine; and here andithere probably have little hovels anfOng 
them, in which fomc of the pcafants watched with their maf- 
tiffs, for the nightly proteflion of both againH the inroads of wild 
beaRs from Arden. And wc may eafily reprefent to ourfelvcs 
the general Hate and fccncry of things at this period, the flocks 
and herds ranging over the file of*the prefent town, grazing in 
the Market-flfeet-lane, and pafturing along the Smithy-door; 
and the bieatings' of the one and Ipwings of the other returned in 
eddying echos‘from the wood^? around them.’ 

IjcU V. I. p. 315. 


*P. 


23?' 
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Jlj, i 8 and Note 20 thus—^Wife’s no mi Bodlciani, 1750, 

p, 95 and 227, for a fbw anH pigs defcribcd upon a Britifh coin. 
And fee Strabo p. 301, in whofe time the Gallick fows ranged 
abroad in the fields. Very large, ftrong, and as dangerous to be 
approached by a ftrangcr even as a wolf. And there is to this 
. day a fmall mountain-kind of fti^ine*^ called Purs, in the ifle of 
Man, which are admirable meat; Sachcverel’s Ifle of'Man, 
JLoncten, 1702, p. 4. And in Cathnefs,*Scotland, are reared 
great minSbers of fwine, which arc fhort, high-backed*, and long- 
briftlcd, floarp, flender, and long-nofed, and have long ’ cre<St 
ears'aad m 5 ft favage looks j Pennant^ Tour p. 156. 


, P. 240. 
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P. 240, 

CHAP. VIIL 


THE Ht/MBER OF REGULAR TOWNS IN ROMAN BRITAIN» ANB 

THEIR P 0 LIT¥-THE MODE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE BRI- 

. TISH KINGDOMS-THE ESTATES IN EACH—THE 'ORI¬ 

GIN OF HUNDREDS, TOWNSHIPS, AND BARONIES 
— AND THE BRITISH COURTS OF LAW, ANW , ' 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

• :■ . ' . 


W HEN the Romans hid feen their litRe i^illage of hurdles 
and clay become the, magnificent metrc^olis of Italy, 
and began to extend her dominions into thofe of the neighbour¬ 
ing powers; they did not model their new conquefis, as they 
had previouily tnodelled their old. “ They inilituted a new pl<it>^ 
form of polity for them, and diftinguilhed them by a new de¬ 
nomination. They now ^vided them into diftriets, gave them 
the appellation of provinces, and fubjedted them to prsetors and 
quasRors. The ifland of Sicily was the earlieft conqueft of the 
Romans beyond,the limits of Italy, ws^ therefore the jfirit of all 
their province^, and received th^ firft model of their •^provincial 
regimen. And this^and every other was governed by its own 
prastor and quaeftor* *The former officer was charged with 


ficc. 


f 


■ ^ P. 241. < ' ‘ s 

L. 2—3 thus—Canterbury, Ezetet^ and Leicetfer, in parti¬ 
ta.. * • . • • 


fttlar. 


P. 244. 
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* t 

L. 26 —29 thus—^Togethef ^thout«any great intermixture of 
the natives; allowing few prt^bably to rchde with *thcm, but 
the ufeful traders and necelTary fervants. 

P. *46.. 

L. 21 thus—-The Roman citizenfliip was cxienaca ro every 
* Briton*&c. • 

• • 

• . ■ P- *47- 

L. i—3 thus—Appellata,—and Strabo p. 1197. 

# 

L. 19 thus-^Horfclcy b. L ch. vi.* So a number of the le¬ 
gionaries at Camuloduntyii had beeft^draughted out for ferviee, 
juft before* the infurre^ion of Boadicia; Inerat nqipdica ndlituni 
manus» tutela tem^li freti, fays Tacitus*Aon* lib. ^iv. c. 32. * * 

L. 25 thus—Agricolas Vit. c. dfec. 

• • 

P. ‘ 249 ^ 

L. 9—13 thus—^l^he intervening tribes of the ^Proper Belgd* 
(and their fubjei^fs the Hssdui' and SegO)itiaci)i Attrebutes, 
and the Bibroccs. And this extended ^empire oyer a part of 
Warwickftiirc, a ponftderablc portion of Bucki 4 !^tiamlhire and 
Somerfetlhire, nearly .all Wiltfliire, and actually ^ylf Bcrkfliire, 
Wor'ceftrrHijref Oa;fi»cdi}(»e^X«k>t^€eft«rihi Man^^iirc, Surry, 
and Suflex, dec. 


P- ?54- 

Iw. 30 thus—^nd bedi^ing; and to this day receives aPa co¬ 
ronation the •furniture of >hc chamber, the bed, and th’e bed- 
» drefsj in which the fovereign •flept the niglit ibtffore. But, iii 
the palaces &c. • ' 
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P* ?55* 

L. 17—26 thus—The cuftpmary eiiiign of royalty for the 
fovereigns of the Britons was the imperial diadem, which was 
common to them and the eaftern monarchs. This was fomc- 
times only a plain fillet t'ed round the head, as it is ilill worne 
occafionallj by the lowed of our people at Manchefter, and re¬ 
gularly by the young unmarried women of the Highlands; and 
as appears coins of Britons. 
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/ • 

But at other times it was*omaiiiented with the mufcle pearls and 
iparry diamonds (rf the cQuntiy» as in theie. ^ 
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It was frequently worne by the< monarch' immediately his 
liair» which was raifed in one, two, qy three* rows of curls 
ahovc it; 



and fijqntriUJy Upon clpfe cap^i ttffijjt juft covered the 

Iiv ul and vva. t^daedi^y the fillet ** 

• "^>.7 

r’s p. i6^ Sm’viIcj ■»—9 ; amt T4—S, 


a <• 


11 u 


I — ^ til’ i — 0, t I U* t|i. i\. \ <ihI Agrjij. Vir. xn Toilit’ C )in\« I’) ill. 

t’ . 16 .jU --j, 1-—5, wiU istukclry 
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$ 



And it was oTten accompanied with an ornament, which ha? 
been takfti by Dr. Borlaft and «nyielf for a Vrofs fillet and a 
clafp. This appcdrs uppn two of the coins above, and again 
upon thefe ;* * - • • ’ 


and 
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and is engraved the IbUowipg* * 



Thcfe 
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. TheAs concur with^ott^ers hprc, * 





to prove it a diftindb and feparate ornament, and fomething very 
different from a^ clafp and a fillet. ^ And J take it to be a bod¬ 
kin for the hair. It carries gre*af refemblance to fuch an im¬ 
plement. And, what feems a firong c9nfirmation of the con- 
jedure, in a Britifh fepulcher that was opened tome ycaj s ago 
on Salifbury-plain, along with*beads of earth*, glafs, and amber* 
and one even covered with i film .of pure 'goldi was adually 
found a bodkin of filvei; K , *> ' 

But after the coming of the Romans ^ v , 

• * ‘ • 

m 

** Sruhclev 3-^x0, 3—7, 1—at 3—4* xs—10, ami ao—5, antf Stonehenge p. 45 and 
Gojdon’s Itin. fttrpr. p. 174. ^This boclkin facnxs to have loll its crpok'likeor fcmUlutut 
tcrminution cithei the firt:..;vi^ch hjiis injured 4I1C reft, t>y time, or by accident.—'And 
the crciccnt, nhich appears ieveral mouaicb^ Britilh cuius, as :n one 

of shofe exhibited above, Stuko^ X4^9,^i^d in I’cgge a*WB,' ^dttbukeley 6—10, S— 
and 9—4, is nothing but the bcill^'l^icjcilllng^reyx the while the body 

Is )!uiied in'* ; as aj)pc.ns tfO ta apeent Apjsefttihg upon xhe (.oin> abuse, 

Stuktlfs 3—10 and the Iwlkin <ionojg^|W to i». 


3 


P. 256 , 
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\ 

P. 256. 

L. 1—5 thus—Crown j the former being a flrong weapon of 
iron pointed in the form of a lily, the latter a circlet lluddcd 
with liars 'and decorated with fipwers. 



. P, 264. 

Lf 31—34 thus-—Britilh ieemingly is the ch&ra<Sterjftick term 
of the whole, Feod or Fee, occurring particularly in the lan¬ 
guage of the Irilh, and Signifying literally Glebe or Land. Bri- 
tifli &c. 

' P. 266. 

L. 8—9 thus—^In the Biitilh as Fich and Fod, the addi¬ 
tion &c. 

I 

r 

L. 12—14 thut—What Fee and Feud fignify at piefent, a 
free tenement^ and its appurtenance, a noble eflatci and the 
modal tenure of it. ^ 

• . P. 267. 

L. 9 thus—^Of ^ feud left on<i fon See, 

P. 269. 

L. 19 thus—’\Ibid. a. 6. Sec s^lfo Davies of the tr/ie caufes 
why Ireland was never «^ubdued, ^761? p> villains 

‘ in 
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* in Ireland, paying rents in batteir, oatmeal, and the like, to the 
reign of James ithe firft, wheli they were reduced to money, — 

” yb. &c. * • • . ■ 

• • 

‘L. 21 thus—A. 3, and Davids p. 124.—** Lib. &c^, 

L. 22 thus— A. 8, 14, aqd 15. and Qavies p. 1^4.—** Lib. 

&c. • ■ ' 

• 

P. - 27% 

L. J5*—4 thus-^And Davies p. 1^4, Scp.~*’ Ilo’wel &c. 

L. 22—24 .thus —** See c. iv*<^—See an IriCh-Eng- 

li(h Di6:iofiafy printed at quartOn'^iybS. So Tlr or Land 

i> uled for a Feud in Howel Dha ; i. c. 9. a. 14, lib. ii. 

c. 14. a. 6, lib^. ii. c. 17. 3 and 348, 365," &c.— 

And Fich or Fioch, which is only JSHfdhuc pronounced in the 
Ccltic’k manner, by melting down the intermediate dh (fee the 
Dictionary), is the origin, I think, of the Saxon Feoh and tl\e. 
Englifh Fee; as Beach, Iri(h, is of Beo and Bee. Fich or Fioch, 
accordingly, hgnihes either a portion of land or a fee-farm in 
Irifh.at prefeiit (fee DiCl.). And Fod, Etudhuc, Fioch, Fich, 
and Ffth, are all one and the fame word mod: prol>ably; as they 
all equally fignify land, as Feud and Feod is now melted amongf): 
ourfcivcs into Feoh and Fee, and Fenders (or Feudatories) are 
called Feuers in Scotland to this day—Lib. i. &c. 

. P-* 27^- 

I thus—Ware c..8^ Davies p. 93 and 117, Howel &c. 

•• • • • • 

L. .3* thus—” See Gafael for a Feud or Eftate in Howel Dha, 

lib. i. c. 9. a, 14, &c.—Silas T|iylor &c. * • 

L. 15 4^us—Powers Hift. of \ 7 ales by Wyitne, 1697, P* 
Davis’s Dictionary,* Nor is Gavelkind, as is generally 

fuppofed, confined to Ken]; at prefent. It is e(|ually retained in 
Yorkfhire, and is the .cuflom,o‘f Swaledaie*to <his day f fee 
Thofclby’s Leeds p. 215. 


P. 276. 
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/ 

P* 276. ^ 

L. 17 thus—And thefe weVe called Brethons, Brehons^ or 
judges, ill Ireland &c. 

^ • p. 279. 

L. 9 thus—^Britons.* And the oath was admhiiftered probably 
upon fome of their arms, 35 it fcems to have been with all the 
nations of the north; being taken upon their military fltandarcl> 
among the Gauls, hf the Irilh about two centuries ago upon 
their fwotds, among the Highlanders lately on their di^ks, and 
by the Danes antientiy upon the military bracelet of their mo¬ 
narch S The accufed having thus afferted See. •> 

. P. 282. 

f 

L. 11 thus—*® So the Brehorf^ in Ireland, within thefe two or 
three centuries, always brought up their children or relations to 
. the fame profeilion, and left one of them to fucceed (fee Cam¬ 
den p. 788).—Kuerden &c. , ♦ 

» 

* Caeiar p. *35 fnr the Oauls^ Births Letters v. II. p. 5^4. for tlie Hiwhlandcrsfc s 

View of Irebnd p. 220 of his Woiks, i67<j, for the Irifh, and Aflci p. 28, Wile, Spel- 
ODuufs Alhedus, Oxon. p. 22, and Ethclwr^id F. 480, for the Daneb. 


. CHAP. 



<>s 
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P. 2B4.. 

• • 

C II A P. * IX. 

1 HL COIN \Gn or 'I HI ‘liHI TON'S- U^IORI A''D M I ) II /IlL 
COMING OF 'J.NF RoMWfc—THL SfA^I*. .'1 'I III* "11 CHA- 

NlCALARlb \MONl/ 1 HF M -1 lU iVllMIUIU . 

01 JlIilR HOUM - ’ f I‘IR PL\N.', 

1 LOW'I KS, AND DOVrsigiCK , 

. /'MMAI.S. 

T. 

nrs-\ I K wiioic co^'MiKTce cF tiA' Belgick anJ intcriour Bii- 
JL tt. vvr^ caiiKci oo without th^- alMance of money, and 
111 the couric oF a regulai eNcliahgc. , buch app^rb 6 lc, 

* • * • * 

P. 28 f. 

t 

L. I thus—ColjheRci. And about tv/enty coins, the pri?- 
d Rtion cl lb many cliiFiicnt coiniige‘^, have dcfccndcd to us, 
bcai*n^ tlic appellation of the town upon them *. The inHiu- 
nunt»*ulcd in the w'Oili appear ore. * • 

L/. 16—^7 thus—And about fifty of Cunobchne’s coins, im- 
prefied with his own nune in part or in whole, have come down 
to the prefent "age K 

P. *86. 

* • 

7—9 thus—He fet up two others in two pther towns of 

his dominicuts, at Verulam and ^londonAnd have four 
of tilt former mint, and/ix of the litter, that have been fately 

• ^ 

• D?o p. 9^9» cli(s ■», Gtukekj’b Bihiih cons, 6——(>,# 6—-jo, 8—-4, 8—8, 

1—'-I* . * 

t\ uui S> uk.(.l plxtts. , 

1^1 ^_i, 2, j,* 4 , inJ j.innJ ^—I. The new mint-tour, is it fn.ms ip Mr. 

Pt „ ^ ^IS piorfuicJ on’) b) .1 nTi"-ikc in copvniQj the liifcnpfioti (lu CitnJiu 3—13), 
tht n tine bem^ • ily C’diivi iIi t V <>’ ’ :>« >'• btuk»le^’s, 19—’. And lc« Di, 

Jxlikvit) 4—2, 4—3, 4—10, Ml. 4» ‘‘“J 6—1,^01 .inJ I.ondon. 

, * K 2 • tranfmitted 
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tranrmitced to us. Caradtacus, or (as he is more properly called 
by Richard, a Britifh coin \. and the Triades) Charaticus, 
Caratacus, and Caradauc, ,&c. 

L. 14 thus—Scheme, and equally minted money. But in 
all 6cc. 

L. 17—18 thus — And we have only four^of his coins at 
prefent 

L. 27—30 thus—^Eve» ^the , v^ord Taicia, which occurs fo 
often on the coins of OamwUna, appears equally inlcribed upon 
fome of thefe. 

P. *87. 

L. 7—13 thus—Would firft have travelled in all piobability, 
whither it would moft be carried, into the country of 

the Dobuni or Boduni, a|^ ^i^gdom of Togodumnus, the 
fon of the one and bre^ttf^%^ the other. But the CaHii, tlie 
mailers of the Dobuni, have q^ltited for them. Tliis 

is evident from a remarkabt^coin, which prefents us with a 
head on one fide and a houfe on the other, and bears inferibed 
the name of the people, BODO, and the appellation of their 
and the Caffian metropolis, CAM or Camulodunum. And we 
have five others of the Dobunian coins, all, as we muft pre¬ 
fume from this, equally minted at Colchefler, and exhibiting 
upon them only the name of the nation or the denominations 
of their monarchs *. The art, therefore, was firfl taken from 
the Callii probably by their immediate neighbours, the Iceni j 
and wc have feven or eight of their coins at prefent And 
it was afterwards extended gradually .through the ifland, being 
pradtifed by th^ Attrebates, and at their capital CalleCa, Calleva,. 
or Wallingford; Comas and Calle, the fbvereigns of two- 
ether principalities; by the Scgontiaci of Hampfhire and Berk- 
Hiirc ® ; by the t).urolriges of Dorfetfhire, and at their metro¬ 
polis Durnum &c. 

. ’ < 

** Stukeley "i t —2, 12—3*, and 12—4, and Pegge 6-5-4. 

* Dio p 957, Camdpi Stukeley ir—9, 20—10, 18—2, 11—n’, 11—2, and 

ii—6, anti Pegge p. 59 ibr Beric. 

f Stukeley 3—3, 15—6, i6r—10, and t?—fot Iccni orCenomes; tr—7, for Pia- 
uitague probably; and 11-.-10 for Boadicia. 
s Slpkel^ 12—10 and 13—2. 


L* 2 ^, 
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Lr* 25 thus—And n&nc of it is known to have reached the 
prefent age, except the^ following pieces majr feem to carry the 
name of Mancenion upon thehij and to prove the edablilhment 

of* a Britilh mint at Manch^Aqf’ as well as York ^ • 

« 




Laft line t^us—feut there is one* particular in thefe monies of 
the Brjtons, which has now for two cenluries puzzled all our 
criticks, and loudly calls for fome probable explanation* And 
that is thp word TASG, which appears inlcribed upon feveral of 
them, and elpecially upon thofe of Cunobclinc. It vyas firft 
interpreted b/ the great Camden, as Tafc fignifies e(jiially in 
VVehh, Iriih, and old English, a tax or tribute; and to point 
oat the original dclignation of the money, for the* payment of 
the tribute ftnpofed on the Britons by Csefar. Add this opinion 
has been, afmoft uniwcrfally received by ouy antiqilarians fince, 
and particularly vindicates of late \^th a^profufion of learning 
by Dr. Pcttingall L But it is greatly erroneous, .1 think, and for 
thqle Ihort reafons. As only Ipme of the elfins are inferibed 
with the letters ,TASC;,this hypothefis accounts mciely for a 
part of the whole, and leayes the reA to ftand &s the regular and 

Stakcley 5—9 and 5—>8. And Man, a placr, in Man-c(^ion, written to this day, as* 
in one ot thefe coins, with a double both in the Wcllh and»Irifli.> 

‘ Camden c, cix. Gibibn, and Dr. Pcttingall’ti Diff, quarto, 1765, p, 7. 


currenr 
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(uiicn^ money of the iflind. 'And, had even thefe been in¬ 
tended fvir the difeherge cf the^ Roman tribute, they would have 
been principally found, not in the iQand vvlitic thc*y w^rc minted, 
but on the, continent whither they vvere fent, and whciCj how¬ 
ever, not one of them is k^iown to have been dilcovcied. And, 

, what winds up tlic afgijiieht at onccv >yho was cotem¬ 

porary vitli Cnnobcljije pf lufle before him, Stialio, r^- 
pcatwdly allures us, tjjut time the Britons paid no tii- 

hutc to the Romans/'. ^ .'|[]^SC'nherefoca cannot ftand as the 
m,nk of a payment thHJVa^ I'ot dd{,hargcd. And wc piuTl look 
out for feme other intcrprctati<?n pf.the letters. ' 

I'he only othprs arc tjfa^ fupj)o^tioos of Mr. Wif?^ and ,Mr. 
Vegge. The forper the Words, without argbment 

and without authority,^^ at the other extremity of 

that was caUed by lid|l|^VKh9t limilar appellation h And 
lucii an ungrounded and 4fntflftical hypothecs U not woiihy 
a fciious refutation. It falls from its ovvn aiiintfs of nature, 
and IS dircttly contradifted by*the haine alledgcd be- 

foic, the diltovery of the coiiiy in Britain onjy. But the latter 
has advanced a luppofition much more rational and*manly, that' 
tlie woid is tilt pcrfonal or national name of the RomansOal- 
hek mint-mailer whom Cunobcliue invited into BritainAnd 
I adopted the opinion in my* firft edition, I'afcaire in Ccitick 
figliifics a tiibutar/ or icrvnit. It might calily, therefore, be¬ 
come an a|)propuate i;ppcllation. And the fame principle, wdiich 
Itampcd the figuie oi a mintmafler upon three of the coins, 
would as readily inferibe his name upon them or otherL 
Thefe icafoi?s,.and the want of^ a more probable hyppthefis,*in¬ 
duced me to folIoiy^Mr. P/egge. in his, opinion upon this .fub- 
jea. But I have hnte feen rcafpn to change my fentiments. 
The word occurs too 'often on the coins, to be merely Ihe 
name of a mintcr. Ilis perfon'is c.diibited only upoif three of 
them : but the naijie appeal s upon no Lfs than‘twenty-two out 
of thirty-nine in Mr. Pfgge’s tables.^ And it equally appears 
upon ten others in Dr^ Stukeley’s collcdtiod This is evidently 

I i 

^ P. 306—307. * Nummi BoJIeiAni, p. 2J6—227, !>• S4— 

—Sec 4 —io, 5-*-5,6—8, 7—2,9—r, 9—6,13—5,13—-9,20—8,aiid2i—7,of&tukeIc . 

toa 
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too much' for a mete uilat>pia(ler, hoVv'cver. honoured. And if 
even occu^rs in, fome forms,\ that cannot a^^rce with the id i or 
a coiner. Thus in Mr.*Pcggc^^ivi Dr. Stukeley’s plates wc have 
T'ASC no, TASC NOV/, TASC NO VANE, and TAIC 
NOVANIT And in tjY? lati^er we have TASC UlCp ®. Here 
the word is found afibciated with olhers, that camot with any 
propriety be a}t|^ed to the’minter. A»d foinc meaning mufl: , 
he fought, that will agree wijh the ufe of it both ns it Aands 
fijigly by itfclf, and as it is found confederated with thefc. • And 
fuch ajneaning,- I think, I have difeovered,. 

ThCj Word is written differently TASC, TASCf, TASCJ5, 
TASCIE, TASCIO, and TASCIA P. Audit is nothing* more, 

I 'appfchehd*, than appellation of ilic 

king* whofe coins e xhitU i and fig nicies onlv 

the Leader. yus, Tuis, T6s, ich mem the begin¬ 

ning or head of any thing in tht IrlftJ'Hn^bage |\t prelent ‘i. And 
hence Tuis importb a nobleman, and’Tolhich the leader of an 
army; as Macintofh, the family nairui of a chn in the lligli- 
lands, and denominated Mac-in-tt*fnie.h in the Krfe, fignifies the 
fon of a general ^ Vrhus Tofhich*l^*camc an honorary title among 
the -hjghlanders of the middle ages Ajid Tuifeach and '1 aoi- 
ieach are the Irifh appellatives for a commander a’ this da). 
The latter I imagine to be the Tafc of the coins, as the IrilK 
Gaoidhilge is the word Gathelic, and as Wallic is pronounced 
Welch, So we have Tafg-etius and Mori-Tafgus cot^mporiry 
with Caefar in Gaul, two perfonages whofe anccdois had c b- 
tained the fovereignty of their Vefpedlive flates, Jod who uue 
themfelvesTaifed to thc«thcone of their fathers S And in ti i'' 
accep^atioif*of the word, I believe, every thing v.d>bc found cr- 
inciaent and proper. TherQ is a renLuka^Lj-vaiiation in wrh.ng 
th^ word, that has not bean ifoticed by any of the criiick . n 
was particularly overlooked, with a Aiadgc ci niipoifc of im’t n- 


• • 

® Pegge 4—C, 4'*—and Sukcloj., C 

_g. !> Vc'5ge 3—3 .md , .uid >tuk<.lv. 

Tafie and Taloic; StuWeky 13^5,! ale* ;• Vt , 5* ■ 

and Tafeio. Cut. DilT. p, j 84. ‘ i». 18 ; 

p. 94 and 108. 

5 


—4 nd 5--1. 

1; —7, iuk, r y 
~ I , j it k( 1 > 

—"i J ^ ^ I*. 1^1. 

» • 


h.d 0- . 
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tion, by Dr, Pettingall, 'who firft engraved it from Mr. Duane's 
collection, and with one of whofe opinions it .dire^ly agreed, 
and by his antagonift Mr. Pegge./ who re-engraved it from Dr. 
Pettingall's table, and objefted the want of fucli a witnefs to the 
Doctor “. And it ftrongly favour/i the whole of my notion. TJie 
word, that is written upon Jill the other coins I'ASC or TASCIO, 
is inferibed upon this TACIO ' ' 



Thus the Wcifli Tuyfug, the fahie with the Scotch Toihich and 
the Irilh Taoifeag, is fonietimes altered even now into D^g, and 
was formerly <5hangcd into Tog, in theTOGU of one of thefe 
coins and the Togudumnus of Dio. And, as Dr. Pettingall has 
fully Ihcwn, Tao or Tag fignified a leader among the Britons, as 
in Taxi-magulus, Prafu-Tag-Uo, and Carac-Tac-us r*. Both thefe 
forms of the word, therefore, coincide exaClly with my interpre¬ 
tation of it. .‘And, Tafeio anfwcAng to the Rex of the Latin in- 
feriptions and the Togu of the Britiih,. Gunobeline Tafeio, Cuno 
Tacio, and Ccaratic Tafcie, upen feme coins, will be the fame 
as Cunobelinus Rex /nd Cutiob Rex upon others *. Thus Tafc 
is* frequently the only infeription upon the coins, and is aCtuafJy 


For Pegge fee p. 33. And, what adds to the firarigenefi,' it^ath alfb been a third 
time oTerlooked by Dr. Henry in his Hiftory of Great Britain, 1771, v, 1. p. 406, who 
even recites rhe iegend, and^^ves it Tafeio, .though liU own reprefentation of the coin 
exhibits it rightly TACIO.'- * Pegge 3—7. 7 P. 1 — 3 . '* Peg|^ itr-S* 

and Stukeley 14—>7 and 9—4* ^ 


inferibed 
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infcribcd upon both fides )of bne of them •. Thus Tafc Novanit 
andTafc Ver ilgnlfy tbelCiiV of^Verulam ajid London, the two 
capitals of the CaiHi and '[^inovantesl And wc have Cunobe- 
lihus Rex upon the facc^A oi^e coin and Tafc on tiie reverfe, 
and Tafc Rico or I^ing Commandant upon another ; both in- 
fcriptions aiTertu!^ only the monarchical authority of Cunobe- 
line ov*cr his fubjeft ftates 

In this view of the word TASCIA, I think, all the difiic^jltics, 
that have hitherto attended the fubje^ft, arob rololved and removed. 
We do net embrace the Arange incongruous idea of a nation 
taught to coiq money, merely for the fake of paying their tribute 
in‘it';^renditting it ina 9||!9^i|age, that;,<;«<^|^^ inelegant and bar¬ 
barous to circulate on could only be melted 

down by their maAers'; ^minting it^fwlily for exportation into 
Italy, and yet frequently marking it ^ith BritiA\ terms that were 
unintelligible there $ and*fending it for the difeharge of a tribute, 
that appears not to have been paid at thp time. We do not ta^ 
up the wild and &ntaAical hypothefis, that the pieces were not 
the coins of our iljtjiindersi when they are found only in the ifland; 
and .that they were minted by a nation on the continent, when they 
actually bear the names of Britifh fovercigns upon them. And we 
do not acquiefee with the notion o( their being fo frequently in- 
feribed with the appellation of a minter, that has no exiAence 
but in the viAons of conjecture ; and of his arrogating to himfejf 
an equality with his king upon the coins, aAuming the fovc- 
reignty of his Aates, and even p'arading with the •exprefs appel- 
latiqn of Monarch.' We take the word in its obvious and natu¬ 
ral Agnification. And we apply k, as we find it applied by the 
Celt^bfGaul about the fem^ period,'and ^ it has been applied 
by thofe of Britain for ages, ^t is referred direCtly to the king^ 
with whom it is immediately conne(fted. And it is what one 
w6uld naturally cj;pcd.upon a BritiAi coin, a BritiAi appellative 
of royalty. ,, 


• Pegge cla& 5, and 5—5. 


t reg;»c 3—5 uad Stakeley 14—7 and 1 g. 

. L ’ ■ P- 288. 
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L. 3-^7 thus—Eleven mints^ ij7 all probability, abd perhaps 
more, were cftabliflied within the p^lc of their own government, 
two in the two munipipia* nine in the nin«'colonies, and fotne 
in the legionary ftations. And ootns minted at Cbefiier, London, 
and York, at RichboroogtVJ^CoiofacAer, Lincoln, Vertilam» and 
Glouceitcr, and at Conovium perhaps, the ilationary head^quar- 
ters of the tenth Antonian legion have been fafely &c. 

/ 

P. 290. 

L. 9—II thus—X an^ 4 brry to ofafferve, that Mr. Pegge has 
fullied his very ufeful trSitife on the of Cunobeline with a 
rode ftridurc on the late Dr. Stukeley.* I am fenfible,** he 
fays, the Dr. has his admirers i but I mud confefs 1 am not 
“ one of the* number, at ketr^f^ fond of wtldnef and entbufiafm 
** upon any fuhjeSt*'--^* tp^)* 3 Let the wildneEes of Dr. Stuke- 
ley &c. 

L. 20—21 thus—And generally feduces the mind into ex¬ 
travagancies while it raiies it to exedknees. ^ 

L. 26—30 thuS-^tfelf. And the ittgenioiifneis of contri¬ 
vance and neatOeft of eXectt^oSi, in llleie carriages, proves them 
even to have been inttmaiely conversant with Some of the beil: 
principles of mechanicks. Their cars were admired &c. 

i 

, P. 291. 

Lad line thus—The onlyxlrinkii^-vcCels of the Britons, and 
are even ufed by the Highlanders sn^refent ^ 


* t ^ *• 

^ P. 292. 

, L. 6—14 thus—^And a pottery Was naturally ereded at every 
ilationary town In the kingdom** And our own st Mancheiler, 
which was moft probably fettled Vrithin the preje^ion of the 


rivpr-bank in Caftle-field, and on the, fbutH-weftern part of it, 
might be fupplied, 1 believe, with proper clays from many pla- 


* Sec Antoninu*? p. 

* Bin’s Letters on the IXighUndeis, ir. 11 . p. 43, and Offian t* 1 . p. 37. a hotew 
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. fem$».c|eaii|y from tbdfe ipecimens of its fkill 

that 1 have nve/itipned in|th< Cbrhier part of the woik. and pai- 
ticularly from Ac corai-coloV^,urn at Worllcy, to have ^en 
a fery confidera^e oacL^d^ have haci cxcetient artifts engaged 
in it. And heA^ Si^ion qf Roman oy Roman* 

Frifian maftera, Ac model their vedels 

with a lathe* to^lve jdmbelliili them with 

carvings and figjis^s. 'fb^ersiJwd k’novtr the appclla- 

' ti^ns of four. AOydClSl of the Worfley urn is jJlainly 

* tMrdjQanizednfaAeof i'fbfeigntferii and iivtaRprobabllit) offome 
Frifian mifter-p'Ottef^to\hftJ^fia|i katrt^iib* ‘'And, among mauy 
fragments of ye0hlVW^*&iSe in the ruins*or the 

Rbmap fiahghte^houib ^d'‘hdWfi;alf^1h]^lC^e-field, and on the 
oppofite bank or ^e river and the fite of Mr. Wa]lford*s houfc, 
have fome beqp l&iid thkt Were with [he names of 

three others. One wa9 the uitglazeifliaiidle ‘a mafiy pitcher, 
and had VABEO rudely'Ramped upon it; the name of an Ita> 
lian potter in all probability, as we have Phocbio upon a ve^l 
at Rome, and Vibia on a Roman tombfione in Britain. 'Ano¬ 
ther was equally the hand^^ i pitcher# and equally large and 
unglazed, and had upon ft the ejyeJlttiopi^NONOVI. And the 
third was a red Aand ,fbr wj&i bottom ex¬ 

hibited the letters OF,A A^BCtJI, .Ofedna Auli Afeui; fignify- 
ing the piece to have been fofbcd inthfc pottery of one A ulus 
Afeuus, plainly the name Of a Oermah, and the fame with the 
Ayfeue of modern times* » 

• A • • 


L. I—9 thus—Below them. TTI^ Brltlfii chairs were either 
tall and rounded blocks of Wood, which offl Mancunians to iuh 
day diftinguilh by the British ^pdlatioq of Crickets, w^erepro- 
vided wkh backs and mounted on four fuppoiters, or rtfied 
upon a fquare bafis of limber. And, as we have fpccimcps of 
all the three* delineated oif the coins of Cuno'belinc, fo we have 
• • L ^ ^ ^ cricket. 
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a cricket, particularly, exhibit<i4 tii^ce| li^tt tiiedi* Slid iu the 
very form which it bears in Manc^fter at prdeitf *• 





" 9 p 4 f* * * 

• L» 30 thus^It was mingled ^pnth three-fowtht of Ifedr nitft^ 

whieh Vas a fixed fait ^ j and bodi A:c« r * % 

■ 

, • PeSgs 5—9* 3—*» ari» ♦""i* * 

< See Ifilfe IBfioiy of Foffil»Mp« 587* 


c 
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L. 13—*6 the i^ions or towns of cither, appear 

to have generally confiflc^t a thick, $>metimes .white, but 
moilly hlue»gre^. 

Native amber, vtsf ^ diftil* 

lation from th<f^mm)Ulwhp^fm^ alf the northern . 

coaft of Germany, and arewcCto various places on the 

l^ltick at prefent, appears upon a clofer examination.tcT be a 
i^n-generated'in t^fa^l^|^.and JUfttoA^y accident. And it 
is the produdtioD North‘Germaay. 

Formed in .the eaflern fhore of 

Brifa^ ^articolarly7^S|i|!p^^rown^i^^rJ^ the falling of the 
rocks, and picked op on the beach or found floating on the wa* 
ters. It is fopetimeagiffi^od in not fo bright and 

tranfparent as thofe ojf thp Baltibls^hut 4 pale yellow and 
agrcibably clouded, Ai;iS>it ts tflclo^ in a t^in coarfe coat, the 
nefl or fliellof this equiyoeal creation, the feinblance of a gum ^d 
a gem in one K And theBritons appear to have poflefled conlidera- 
ble quantities ofVt. dNiis they molded k^tolquares and circles,, 
and their females flriDtg^hem ns l^ada^^wore them as neck¬ 
laces! Nor was this t(Xi 3 ^wlyps,a# dAigbteib oi Bii- 

tain. The Gallick ^omdh ih thp of Italy did the fame, 
as late as the asra of Agrkola*s expedition into Lancalhire. And 
the Scotch retained the cwllum within thefe two centuiies >• 

* * S • 

hhL-i^'*1. 
tJu|i^^now 1 ?I 9 « tha*. . 

In this.^ate of our'wand'^manufadlures, wheyi the hills of 

Britain were found to be rcplcnifliecj, as they arc exprelUy dc- 

# « 

MDf Roman i^Jfs-ware) fays Thoresby in Leeds p. 560 ,1 have ivonv London, Aldborougb, 
and Adel: ^ bluiih green, and f<Hne of tht white, are vciy tinck, above thjce fourths of an 
irfbh j but a piece of the white,^found five oF fuc yaids m the Roman wall at AUlxiroiigh, is 
lemarlcably thin for thofe*ages. % * , * 

* Pennant's Tour in Scotland 9 13, Boetius Scot. Reg, Defer, fob io,‘ .md LcUsbI 
HiiV. p* 39. • • - • ^ 4 

. *Le 0 ei Hill. p. 29, 
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claivd to ha\c been in tbe third c^tKi^, With a rich variety 
of all forts of metals; the inliabat^ts I of Manchefter^ and the 
leH; of the county Hept upon skins, beaih» 4 Uid U/tom-the fidor 
of their apartmenis. This was th^^oradbioo mndrerAlly in the 
iiril ages, and originally the cuHoqgt of'^tfse^Slreehe lysd SiofldlKBS* 
But the fkins were aftetwdls changed 1^hr lonte tudsen and 
dieather, as the WeKh^a few* ages* ago lay ^ Ithe ^tiCDer» 
and the Highlanders (leep on the latter to the ptefent 
moment And the example of the Romans now fuggedted to 
the Mancunians' the ofe, and the intrododion of^agriasltureTup- 
plied them with the meahSy of the neater convenaency uf ^flarnw* 
beds. *'For many ages tht beds of the Italians were •cotildandy 
compofed of itraw* and it ftiU formed thofe of the ^Idiecs and 
officers at tfic conqueft of l^ancafhfre. And hrom both our ebun- 
trymen learnt the tifc of them at this period. But k appears to 
have been taken up only by the gentlemen; as the common 
Welfh had their beds thinfy fhiJFed with ruflics, as late as libc 
ce::cIuiion of the twelfth icentury K And with the gentlemen 
it continued many ages afterwards. Strgw was/ufed even in the 
royal chambers of England, ai late aS the clof«^ of the thirteenth. 
Moft of our Mancunian peafants fre on chaff at prefent. And 
llraw-beds remain to this day general iti France and Italy. But 
they were no longer fuffered to reft upon the ground. The bet¬ 
ter mode that had antiently prevailed in thccaft, and long before 
been introduced into Italy, was adopted in Britain.^ And they 
were now m9untcd oh pedcftals.^ This, however, was equally 
confined to the gentlemen. The bed kill continued on the flooi 
among the common people. And the groft cuftom, that had 
prevailed frorii fhe beginning, Was retained by the lower Britons 
tq the laft ; and thdft ground-beds 4rere laid along the walls of 
their houfes, and ^ formed one common dormitory^ for all the 
members of the family. This, falhion continued oaiverfaUy 
among the inferiour ranks of the Welfh vdthin'thefe four or £ve 

* See GiralduB^s DeC Pamhriae p. 888. 

»Ibid. 


ages, 
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ages, and with the mo^ nncivilized* part* of the Highlanders 
nearly to bur own tildes*®, y And even at no great diftance from 
Mancheiler, tii the iieighh^»ih^ Buxton, and within thefe (ixty 
or feventy years, the perils jbat repairedno the bath are all faid 
to have flept in one long chtmbcr together j the 'upper part 
being allotted to the* tadies^and the lower to the gentlemen, and 
only partitiohedirom caOh other*by a curtain. 

The hearth of the Britons* feems to have been fixed in the 
.{gpaer of their great halls; as fbme of the common people even 
in th*e**nearer parts of Scotland, to this day,* have the fire in the 
middle ol*the room, and the family fit aB around it This Was 
perhaps uofHing more than a large done, deprefied a little below 
the level orthe ground, and thereby adapted to receive the afhes. 
An(f about a century ago in Chefhire it was only the floor of the 
room, with the addition of a back Of hob of clayBut it was 
nov; changed amongft,the gentlemen for a portable fire-pan, 
raifed up’on low fupporters, and fitteo with a circular grating of 
bars. * v» 

^ \ F- joi* 

L. thus<^And others were found in the fame bed ct 

fand fixty yards to the weft of it, and in the >ear 1770. But, 
what is more remarkable, thb number of pieces in the former 
difeovery was not lefs than thirty or forty, ajnd a quantity of flack 
up with«theni* And thefe ciicumftances fhew the coals 
to have been lodged upon the fpot, bcfor9 the road *of the Ro¬ 
mans covered it. • • • 

% ^ 


L. 20—^26 thus—Thafr the Britons in generjf were acquainted * 
with.thisfnel, ^ evident from its appellatjon amthigft us at pr.- 
fent, which is not Saxorf but Bfitifht and Abfifts among the iridi 
in^theh: Gual, and among the Cornilh in th^ir Kolan, to tHis 

day., * ' . * • 

« Ibid* for t^c common Wel<^ having their beds upon the^iouhd, and ihd. and Ciit. 
Diff. p. 140 for tfieWetth and Hi^Undera lying all in one* ap.utm<.nt, 

» Genu Mag. March .1754, and Jong’s, ^’’alc Royal, Pt. I. p? 14). • 
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L. 8—14 thus—^Lined the of thdr brazen v^Is with 

it, and thereby prevei ted the tin^&e of brafs. And receiving 
the knowledge perhaps diredtly freba tItirOaub« deriving it per* 
haps immediately from thd" Romans* they ns probably pra^^d 
. the curious arl which the Gaul’s had 'difeovered/ and whlqh was 
recently ufed in making our belUmetal, of incorporating dec. 

i 

♦ fc • P« ^op* ^ 

, The firft paragraph of Scdl. IV. now runs thua^ 

AT-the period of Caefar's expedition into tl^e^ iflana, the 
w'oods of Britain were repleniAied nearly with the fapab varieties 
of timber as the foreds of Gaul. And the beech and fir arc the 
only treds excepted by Cse^r. He afTerts them ^both to have 
been drangers to i^ritain at t^at aeea. This, however, the gene¬ 
rality of our criticks have affedied to diibelievc 1 and,hav6 ap¬ 
pealed agatnd it to the beech-covered hills of the Chiltern, the 
6r-topt mountains of Scotland, and the fir-aj^les difeovered in 
draining our Marton Mere. But thefe argumoUs, furely, could 
never have been thought^ of fuflicient moment to overthrow one of 
the bed hidorida] authorities in the world, if they had not fallen 
in with that frivolous petulapce of criticifm, which has lately 
been very prevaU'iit among us, and continually exalting itfelf 
again^ the tedimony of Caefar. Casfar has explicitly afferted the 
fadt. Caefar appears in general, whatever the humouribmenefs 
of antiquarialiiffm has fuggeded,* to have gained very accurate 
informations concerning the ifland. Ajod if, in fuch' cafes, the 
credit of cotomporary relations .ewas to he ^perfeded* by hypo¬ 
thetical reafoningSiti^l^ tho'authori|y ^f peremptory adertions 
overborne by prqblecnatical axgimients, the faith of records 
would be dedroyech at odee, and the«^authenticity of h^ry ut¬ 
terly dnipihilated.—cannot, however, fubfertbe^entirely to the 
relation df Caefar. < Other and more fojcibte arguwnts prefent 
themfelves to the Inquifitive mind|. that fqperfede thc^ authority 

of 
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of that gceatlitftori«a»*a^ j^ew one of the trees to be a na* 
tivc df . * \ 


V 

m • 


y ’ * *. i 

L. 4t^ thejF iiltftK|<|OBd the beech inter it. And 

the tt>eflki vtkh\l^ef*hund»^\f^9 prp^ly the f|me that novr 
grows amoogA va. Our moi^fir is daily exjierienced in Lanca^ 
(hire to be of a much more rtfinotrs quality than the othe;*. It 
c^qJ4. not have acquired this property, ^ tying in the mo(ly 
im. *Aod It k therefore of a different ipeciert ^nd the fame af- 
Ibredtyiwlth the Scotch fir, now mtalty cattirpated in Englanlit 
bet prererved*ta the Highiande of Sa>tland 

Nor was this the only tree which the Romans drc. 


. * •! » 

t P, 3184 • 

Lr. 13 and note ** thus-—Lil>* xv^c. 23.—>Io the Phil. TranH 
vd. LnCr p. 2j and vol. EXI. Pt. i. p. 136—169 is a diipute 
betwixt my learned friend Dr. Ducarrel 6rc. and the Hon. Me. 
Datnes Barringto^, concerning^the.origin of the cheftnut in 
England. The latter woql 4 gkdfy prove it to have been lately 
traitij^anted into the iflend^t end from*Spain probably. And 
the former would make it a mitive of the country. The argu« 
ments for its recgpt introduftion have been overthrown, in the, 
complealefi manner, by the Doctor and his two affociates (p. 
136-^166). *Nof has Mr. Barrington, in his reply ,(p. 167— 
169), even ventured to fupport^them. Afid we may add to the 
rtaibnings one decifive obihrvation. That the chefinut was in this 
iiland even'as early as tRc twelfth century, was then common in 
it, was ipread over the furface W the country, ’arid even con- 
flantly grew wild in our * Gitaldus^C&mbrenfis, ipeakln|^ 

of Ireland, fays : arborum—ipecles quatuor, quas t^u/a Britan'^ 
nt^a ctrcAndt^ls ofer^wi per Je preducit^ liic deficiunt; cafianus 
et fagus &c. (TdJ». Hi*l. p. 739)-—But, after all, is tterc not 
an errour rOitmng through the whole controveriy ? And are not 
* .** • *»• ** 

* ® And this, I fuppoie, is the tikl fir of Ireland, thus defciJUcd ^ Giraiius: Irdand (h* 
law) tbundat abiew—^ tt tnet^ matrt (Top, lEb, p. 759. Camden).—, 

^ M * .all 

« 
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dl tho (lifputa<it$ miifkal^n fii ^la min potion ? The cheft-* 
Dttt-tree is demonftrably an anti/it injiahits^it of H^he ifland. 
But it is not» therefore, a*nftivef' |t may have Wn introdooed 
in the earlier ages of our h’^ty.. if my arj^ument here 

from the koman«Briti<h afipellailblf^ h^jfdft, and ^t^eds 
and hi^ory (hews ihfL\ if is, thf tret.was ^po^ht into Bfs* 
' tain by the Iloman& 




* . « 319^300. . ^ 

Amoi^ the various trees whitn the Romans intto^end Into 
Brit»n» th^ cofloos 'undoabtadly was the ytpe/ And 
it appears to have been Very^ ooflittKMi Uk the inan'd a« ntn* 
turits ago. From the name of vineyard yet adhering to the 
ruinous utes of our cadles and mooaHeries, there feem to 'have 
been few m the country what tw a vineyard* belonging to 

s wim, „ _tfL—I.— 0 


W - 

.... I^dngdom in the nbihber and goodneA of its Vln^ards. 
In thi| e^lipr j^fiods of our ^idoiy, die idt /of ]^y Was eit* 
denominated the ide' of vinet by the Normabs K Vine* 
yhrds are frc<3^«etit1y nhticed in the deferiptive accounts of 
Dopm 0 ^« Bnjjiand i|reeven mentioned by Bede, 

as early as ^'commet^cemedrof die eighth centuiy. 

*^gt t^ B|omans’'were the originat int^oducem of the planh 
we need 00 other tedi^ony than the BBflOi ap^lladdns of it. 
Seit^ brou^^ttiby them into Caul, it was denominated the 
Vigne by the na^ves. And, being carried by fhetn into Britain,*, 
it was ^ed by the inhaMta0|i[(^he Gutn*uy^ben, the 

Gutn-brep, ^ or Fjbn*ms/ ya if is.ilill denominated < 

ArmoficaHi/knd lri(h dialers. Thcfe 
a^|pdlations,. 1 ike the OaUicB,, do not dhiefify. (%niFy the vidb, 
and, only ^peak of xt charaderiAicallyt as the win^^^ttee^f And}, 
as' they the B^mns to'iiave.lma^diC^^R ^Htut^^of it In 
lladi kin|^ 0 t|ts,^to ^ ^ 

df Esiribuid MVSJGfld W i$S 4 . 
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.Ac Qatiycf ofljoth"to*htvef botd acquainted t^ith the liquor« 
ibine tiinc|bdFbre tli^y* dokyaM the tree. Such vtould na- 
tnraily be roe caTdof both, o^ck appears td have been a-i^ually 
the cafe with the Oaufi. Anidt thC Caledonian Biijtons, whd 
were ftf^ngerl to tht # 1 ^ eonve^ant wiA its produce 
befoto the ntiddld of the third eeiitpr^. 

The foroier Vts not brdught'ioto BHtain in Ac firft, bdt 
was introduced before the clofe»6f tht Aird. And, confined 
it.jyoUld for ages be within the pale of the Roman government^ 
tfaniplanied into Ireland before Ac* beginning of Ae 
eighths ^ But the grape^ or> as with an agreeibie fimpliclty k 
was callecl hp the &itons, Ae corn of the tree, the ttlne* 
grane*, ,and the apple of the vincp was n^, as It now is, merely 
raifed'for the ufes of Ae table* All the afrts of Ae vigneron 
would naturally be rntrodaetd with the plant. They ware 
carried with it inA Cojatil. And» Aat fitcf caaie together into 
Britain, Ae good knowletige u^hich the CileddUtans appear to 
* have had of Ae liquor is a prefumptlve evidence, and 
BritiA appellation^of wipe-tree f^r Ae vine feems a ftrong ar« 
gument. Bu( Doomfday eahib>!s* tb os a particular proof of' 
wine in England, during the period preceding the Con* 
quek. And, after it, Ae biAop, of Ely appears* to have re¬ 
ceived at^ Icaft Arec or four tuns jof wine tumuany, as tyAc, 
from Ae produce of the vineyatds in his Aofccfs; and to have 
made frequent te^rval^ons in his leafes of a certain quantity of 
wine for rent. A plot of land a LObdoa, which now forms 
Eaft-Smithh<ld and fbme adjoining ffrccts, was Whth-held from 
the religfoue houA wiAm Aldgate by lour fucccfiive cottftablcs 
of the in Ae reighs of •ftufus, tdenry, NAd Stephen, 

and Aade by Atm into a*vhieyard to^hOlr^resd ernoiuihent and 
profit. In thh old recounts of roftOrisd and «ticarial revenuet/* 
and in thqold regifters of eccledaftical lliits concerning them, 
Ae* tithe of winqis an article Aat frequently occurs in^Kent^ 
Surry, and oAeVbounties.* AiW the wines of GfouccfttrfKirc, 
•Wkhin a ^atury after Ac Conqticft, were firths inferiour so A‘6. 

. M 2 • / French , 
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Ficiocb in fweecne^ V , bTb« bmtliM ol* Ginalf mbtoh 

bad not a fingk |n>tb« imnabets iG» 

early as tbe time of' Stmbo« of ll was partictflariy 

Knocked with them ^ ao4 ihey jiilfl 4ken ext^eii^lijSt^lves itlto 
the inted^r parts of the eountiy* tl|r|;ni^O df th# Utter 
did not ripen ]dDdly^ Its 

meyaecla in khe rei^n ol Ve^^afian* and einen facpoited its eiKbes 
Into ltaljr« The whole proaJUiee, ci Nadine was didn ooitered 
with'vines: and the wlne^meOchamts of«the coontty'^wefo pt* 
markable for all the k 4 iaad 0 ide|tterity’ of our modern btes^s^ 
tinging it srith (moke^ Ooloaslng it (as was ddfHMdfSi) wi,th 
herb»>aod' noadoas dies, and even adulter^iting the pitt ^ ap-> 
pearasK?e with aloes*, as our vines would be trSofplan^ed 
from Qaol» lb were they in all pmhahility thole of the Allo- 
biuges in Franche Comptb* lEliefr Weie peculiarly dated Sor 
cold countries. ifpeoed tbefihlU of the advancing 

winter. And dwy were of die frtne dolour* and ieenSt to* have 
been of the lame Ipccies^ as the black Mnfcadmes of the pre¬ 
set day, which ^ve lately been tried in iiland, I think** 

and found to he dttefi.fiif thoctimaitu 

^ <! 

i ^ 

* * Fi^ i i * 

I;.. i|r*i9 dma^^tb &iidlds* Thofr in th^ coino of the 
^sitiih fr vmeigns have not the fmal^ft appearance of one. The- 
friH^bad oboe on thefr^h^ies* .ev^p Wfrhbt''tbefa three or ^ur* 
oenturies** And the bf covering is purely 

Homan, Sedlk* Sadh^l, or In the annals of the Ho* 

mans is it mentioiMi| [ |fc ^ pesfon,, that isi no-«. 

ticed ip hifrory to ,lm^y|m||||HMe^ is, Cpoftantine tho 
Youogfr« Hit (pi^ pnipwor, and ih the 

YW-34b< Tlkpe<to.bf , 

ppparsrromajta^^fe^ ^P 

»8t»io^ *6$. * ‘ * \ 

* tog, Hibf p. 738, SlOIi equUando nm atantsr, ^ 
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• cetituriee ago even &r a hdf^ dog, is evidently the fame with 
the Iriib Brech,, and a ^tij^apj^llation &r a wild hound 

C»* fi||ft^^'furns<hcd with no fagacity (^ 

ndfc htt« ^ jyujcipm^a 4 <;gj^ of vigoor and courage. 1 
fad hold k its teethe and the gencial 

flxength it^ |hnba,' j^izv;r^i^ly greai^* A^d tl^ree of tl^nt 
have b^eo always reputed a mat^ for a bear,, and four even for 

• ajiiocu Bpt we have Caine intlan^s of, their courage at,d vi- 

• g«S<IJ^tbmFiie greatly e^bqve tbi^generalfClimate^. Henry Vll. 

is laid order^ one of t^tp itni^ig^^ely to be hanged, 

in an ^oftheranoe of aeal^£sr the, |kre>enehience of royalty, b*c- 
caufe it tfie hardinefii.to engage iingly with its lord and fo- 
vereign, the lion^ And in^,the reign of ^aabeth and the year 
^B7^9 ^ it>id Buckhurih ouf ambadador at the court of France 
for a few weiksp one day pvpd^ce^ an ^£i^Ii(h maftiff befoie 
Charles IX; which alone and withdpt^any ailiBance fucceilively 
engaged a bear, a pard, aod<a liorr, and fairly pulled them all 
to the ground *. Thefe dogs are equally ddllnguinied 
others by a,futly'dignity of afpc^^i'a genuine good-nature, and 
an honed fidelity,.* We have a, breed of then^ at Mancheder, 
that is enormotifly tall and larges and thildreaJrcmeQtly nde 
upon them in play.^ And juli'fuch an ono is reprefented on 
this coin of Cunobeline, and a child appears mounted Tideways 
upon its th^ woi^thy^animal waving its tail# and turning up its 
face, with a lenfible fiidtfa^ion id its rider,, 

* < i * 
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« o 

TftttVf ft Aig nftft to ke&n^} lie nuil be whipped ou^ wheaci the laJy Bmh may 

«<taiidlqriliea«% r «»• 

* ttftifiaod to HoUin|;(head*s Chron^ p. 231, «j|fen trom Cau 

«pm, leST? BSt Ihi foriAr •cvidbfttly a htite ii!H<repefeiiK*d buth. They 
c^end kii^s Older wall the ftudUlR m'the leidm; wheh ntmre ot the cafe* ,and 
* the'correfpcmdeitf; Older eoftseroipg Ukon, (ibid.)> ftew it 10 ha\t confined to ore . 

‘ • p.3^6. 
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) l^he hifiories of a |oWn» of k nation, and of man, are nothing 
but records of'human calamities and regtfters of human woes. 
Thefe, however, are generally provoked by vices, and are na- 
^turally ffrodu^ve of virtues. Thc^ rc-invigoratc l?y the talk 
*of trials that tone of the ntftud, which Was previou% weakened 
by inaflivity*.^ * And, in forcible appeals to the thou|htfulnelb of 
the foul, they aflert tlwfp.poweWof rcjigion, whieH* were linking 
be^olre in the lenfnalmes of peace. The convuliions* of nature 
and the enormities of man, Ihe Var of elements, and tfie fub- 
Verfion of empires, are all admirably dite<^ed the controlling 
influende of the Deity, to the great purpofes of fupporfing the 
moral interells of the world, and imprefiing the heart with the 
•trutihs of religiDn. » ‘ 


t 
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tvtains the note of its rehenter def^en^ in* its n^wer eppfllstion of 
the Manch^er or Laecaihire hoi^d. But it has long been ne« 
globed bg ^ ^^^9^ ' Its charaderiftick bulk has 

been gradii^y dupinhhing for^finne time** And tl>is old md 
venerable breed is* dwindling away into litlie more than* a larger 
generation of bfrriers* To^ prderve/ liowover# wl^at* nothmg 
but the pencil cm, and lb pe^e& 'the acdbent that I have given 
of this hoinidt 1 have here added a view of one of them; which 
wat*^ppiken a few years ago from the life and in foil proportion, 
and has* been reduced into miniature for Ibe prei^t work by 
the famn perfon who made the drawings for the ^rmer edition^ 
that example *df a ftrong and extenhve genius un-depre^ by 
poverty^ and yet almoA loft in obicurity, me modeft Mr. Clarke 
of Salford* * 





‘Thsle 



S4 principal' COltllECTfONS 

• Theic wer6 (bme of original lioUtiiSs £he iflanti* And' 
the Romans feem to have intr^uced ihto the one» a&d to have 

C (% 

added to the other* the of our common ipaniels 

and harrieiu. The former carrier evidiently the <fig|iatifre of nts 
origin ih the iingularity of its^name’*i the appellation Spa* 
ntard being,a fuffideot dndka^on of its couniiy* nnd the Ro* 
man termination, Hifpaniolut or Spanid, a full declaration of 
its Roman introducer. And tbd fiune race of our dogs is pro* 
bably meant hyjht fame denomination in chef^ lines of 
hanus, ' > * ‘ 

^ f * 

' Ncc tibi Pannomcae Rirpis temnatur origo, . 

^ec quorum proles de fanguine manat TbsKQ, 

.Praifed are the fires that own Pannonia*s brood ; 

And.praiied the puppies of Hiopania's blood j 

And in thefe of Opptan, 

»‘ 

fUiXet t ^tty^vShfipri fUho^tUf ^ 

Ilimvtf, Auc^motf, IBHP£Z> 

FIrft <m th!e*deld appear Amnia’s race. 

Thy dogs,' O Qaria, hnd ^ hounds, O Thrace; 

Firh firom the honier ifia^ file favourite’s meed 
Ftonla^s oficpting, and HzsPANiA’«'Sit£BJ$« 

* 

The harriers^ 1 fuppoie, are equally foreigners with thefi$; as 
their only game, the har^ will appear liereafter to have never 
been hent^<'by the primitive•Britoni, /And they ire prqbahly 
TufcaniT"' Nemefienue* has ^iveb uf tHe following aecount of. 
iheTufcim dog: and the^^f^iptidn ^scet exadiy^q thibh, with 
the common harrier * , n 

•Qil^dr Tufconim non eft extremg Voluptas' ., 

Sa^pe canon^; fit forma iUis obfi^ villo, e 
DiffioKl^efque habeant catulis velocibus artus, 

Maud tameu Injudttnda debout tibi manera pnedces 

Namque 
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Namquc & od6raK>’noicunt vefligia prato, 
Atqtte cti^m Icporupi fccreta cubilia monflrant: 


• » 


*Nor on the file of huntcr^ir IJlft is foOnd 

I'lit* merit, Tufeans, your n.ative hound ; 

♦ # ^ 

What though their form be ihagg^d with roughening hairs* 
Kor one faint fcmblance of the^greyhpund wearsv 
Still will the table thank their ul'cful care, 

.^Served with the frequent banquet of the hare; .» 

•'rhej^ fnufF her footfieps on the Icenteti n\cad,. 

They pound her mazes to her fecret bed. 


And froni the union of thele and our Mancheficr dogs, I fup- 
pofe*, was that race of harriers originally generated, which is as 
remarkable fq;* beagles aS the othcr^ is for hounds, and almoft 
equally confined to Manchefter. Thele are evidently the great 
hounds m miniature, pfeferving on a fmallcr fcale and in fainter 
colours all the ftriking peculiarities q{ their fize, their afpe^, 
and their note. sAnd they have hitherto eicaped the particuUr 
oblervation^of tqc curious, becaule they were placed in the 
in>mediatc neighbourhood of the others. The brightnefs of the* 
fun throws every leiler luminary into lhade. • Aud, had the 
greater breed been now loft Ui I^nchefter, as it has lately been 
in the Ifouth, and as, before the prefeot hiftory was publiihed, 
it ieemed likely •to be in two or three generations amongft our- 
felves } thefe large and remarkable beagles would haVe appeared 
-with peculiar luftre, and been* considered equally^* by the hifto- 
rian and the naturaliftf*a^ prefent, as the valuable and only re- , 
prefentativts of our.anticnt hoi^^ds. 
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V 

f 

CHAP. X. 


THE' BRITISH PROVISIONS' AND RECRSATJOKS BEFORE AND 

AFTER THE ROM/IN ARRIVAL-THE WOODS, MOSSEf^''* * 

AND WILD BEASTS—THE STREETS, BUILDINGS, 

, TRADES &C. OP MANCHESTER-^AND TRE 

BRITISH MARRIAGES, BURIALS, 
letters, LANGUAGE, AND 
MILITARY ART* 


I. 

I N the whole round of intelle^al entertainments, few things 
carry fo agreeabLe an appearance to the curious mind as the 
hiilory of human manners. And that lower fpecies of patriotifm. 
Which lhoots*uj) inftiniStivcly it} every breaft, makes it particularly 
pleating to view our own national cutioms genuine as they riie 
in our annals, and to lee ihoic accidental combinations of ideas 
OF National modes oC opinion, which prevailed in the more ditiant 
ages of our fathers,, faithfully reprefented in the mirrour of 
hiftory. No*r*isthis fatis(a< 5 Uon tontined to their fublimer exer¬ 
tions of the underftanding, their theories of political^ fcience, or 
their tafte iaditerature. It is piven better felt on the furvey olf 
their little faihion^s, and fancies in tl^e more charadlcrizing feenes 
of lower life, in,the exhibition of their private manners, and 
the detail of theiredometiick oeconomy. 

‘ The Dfovifion for the table among |he orig^al Britons was 
taken cnieiiy from «their herds of kine, fheir goats % Iheep, deer, 
and hogs. ^ ^ * 

\* B. L ch. i. J. 2 , and HoRrcl Plia !. 11 . c* 26. a. 7. 

• ^ *■ 

3 


• L. I—12. 
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L. I—12 thus—And thejattei> fccni to hive been the duck, 
teaj, widgeon, and fwan; thd crane, ftork, .buftard, cgpercalze, 
and cock of the wood; tbt woodcock, quail, fnipe, and heath- 
cock or groufe j, and* the lark, the ^uoift or ftock-dpve, and 
others. , Thefc are all natives of the ifland, as eithe^ the. appel¬ 
lations of them in the Britiih language, or the incidental notices 
of-hiftory, fugged to us. And none of them appear to have teen 
prohibited, as fortie certainly were, by c^lfual cuftoms or reli¬ 
gious oyigitions. The crane agrf the ftork, once familiar to our 
tables upon gftcat entertainments, and the indigenous inhabi¬ 
tants *cf our country, are now known to us only by relation. 
I'he fbrmcr was common in Kent during the ninth century, 
among the moiMitains of Wales in tha tenth, and in the Yens of 
Lincolnfliire, one of the ifles < 5 f Syllcy, and various parts of 
Scotland, to the beginning of the laft.* And both of them were 
'refidents in Ireland at the .clofe of the twelfth; the ftorks^ 
however being very rarq there, and all black ; but the cranes 
fo numerous,, as frequently to be feen in flocks of a hundred 
together. The Buftards alfo (or, as in tl\e Britiih mode of va¬ 
riation they were popularly called, in the north, ‘the uuftards) 
arc pretty frequent in Ireland to’ thig day ; were found, though 
rarely, in the Mers of Scotland within thefe two centuries, and 
on the plains 6f Lfndfcy in Lincolnlhire witJvn one and a half; 
and dill continue equally rare on Ncwmarke,t and Royfton heaths 
and the dowqs of Salilbury. Thefe birds are fcat^’cly able to 
raifc' themfdves from the aground bccaufc of their bulkincfs, 
being C.vcn obliged to jun againft.|he wind,^ and b<nt their pi- 
nionsi before they can take « flight and^arp, equally flow m 
thei? motions’.aftcrward. And for both rcafons they are very- 
{hv, approachable by the fowlers only inWred carts; and are 
reckoned a very, dift '.n feafon. The or 

caperkelly, or, as its appejjation figmfies in Esfe. the hobbie of 
the woods, .feems Xo h^ve been.fo called exsgg.er»t.ngly frqjn its. 

dze‘being about the bignefs.of a turkey j and is therefore, like 
® , • N 2 ’ * .the 
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the buftard, frequently denominated a wild turkey in Engliili. 
This was once alTuredly common to all 'the ifland, but from its 
feeding on the tender tops of fir-btanches, and loving high and 
folitary mountains and woods, has now for ages been peculiar to 
thofe of the Highlands. And it was even there, and even two 
centuries agq), confined to the firwoods of Rofs, Lochaber, and 
other rftountainous parts of the country, being then highly 
prized for the delicate flavour of its fleih; and is at this day 
in flill higher eflimation bccaufc of its additional rarity. But.ihe 
cock of the wood, which has bc<?n recently confounded'»shih the 
capercalze, and even by our Britiih zoologift himfelf, though it 
is ftrikingly diftinguiftied by its inferiour fize, the feathery co¬ 
vering of its legs, and its fcarlct eyebrows, is about the bignefs 
of a peacock, and is actually mentioned by Giraldus Cambrenfis 
under the name of a fylveftris oavo or peacock of the woods. 
And it was once, like the capercalze, an inhabitant of England 
in all probability, as it was very common in Ireland during the 
twelfth century, and in the Highlands during the fixteenth ; 
having gradually retired from England as itS*s now retreating 
from Ireland, on cutting down the woods" that flieltercd it; 
and is now vjpny rare even in the latter and the Highland>, but 
much valued for the ufss bf the table The markets of 


‘’•See Top. Ilib. j). 706 fai CnttiP or Gioufc; Hovvcl Dl\ii p. 21:, b, I. ch. 10. f. 2. 
nnd note 22, p. 107 (pt. 2), D. of Kngl. in Hollingfbcad, p. ^4, and Lcilsei 

if>75, for cranes r Smith’s Cojk vol. li. p. 329, l^ol)olbion p. 113 (pt. 2), 

Koethlus Sc<rt. Pef. ^576, fol, 7, and Lciliei Jfift. p. 24, for buftards; Top. Ilib p. 705 
and 706, for crarcs apdrioiks; Lcflaci Hift. p. 2^, ami Biit’s T.ettersp. 169, for the ca 
jjercake; and Top. Hib. p. 706, Pennant’s Toni* p.‘ 278, HaniVs Ware p. 172 and 
Smith’s Cork vol. ^* 11 -cflai HiA. p. 24, for the cock of the^’tood. 

Mr. Pennant in his Scotch Tout fays thus; Cock ^f the wood—fotmeily was common 
** throughout the Highlahus, a^.d was called Ca|x rdabsc and Aucrcahe, and in the old law- 
♦* Iwoki Capetvally” {p.<2 78—279). But hifhop Lelley has accunateW diiWnguifhci one 
iiom (he othe|k And MiuPcnnadt has totally omitted tlie real caj)ercalae, as the author of 
the Icners frona the Highlands has equally omitted the cock of the wood, or confounded it 
with bbek cock (fee him p. 169). The bilhop hast noted sill t.hrce. In Roflia (fajs 
he)—, Loquhabri 4 , & oltis inuntanU locis, non defeat abietes, in qjiibus avis qutedam 
rariffima,* capercalze, \d cfljt lylvefter equus, Vulgd di£la, frequens fedet, corvo ilia quidem 
minor [The bifhop is greatly erroneous hoc in the fize of his cajiercalze], quse palatum 
'(tcutium faporc qratiitom—•deiinir. VU^itat ex iblis abietis extremis fiagellis. jf/ia 

• * " * Rome^ 



Rome, in ihe reign*of*Vefpafian, were* fupplied with geefe even 
from Pic^dy and Flandfrs, and the flocks travelled all the way 
op foot thither} a m6ch I^ngjspexpedition Tor thefe birds than 
what has been fo often adnaired among ourfelves, their yeai ly 
journeys from Lincolnfftire to J^ondon ; and, when a^y of them 
tired, they wene rerhoved into the front, and fo pulhtd on by 
the ad<vance of thofe be.hind'. *And the Chencios of Britain, , 
moft probably th& Goofander •of the prefent day, was particu- 
. fatly, efleemed by the Romans as a dainty, and preferred by 
them’for the table to moft of the animal^in* thelfland ^ 

. • / . 

P- 335- 


L.*4 thu?—Shores. And, when any obj».'(ft Iiun hee i employed • 
in the miniftcries of religion, it has inturally fuch* an odour of 
landity thrown over it, *as muft p*cvcnc it from bci^g ufed in 
the .common offices of .life. Y'hus*the hare, heins; made ufe of 
by the BVitons in that curious inquifition into futurity which has 
always made a part of cver}^, merely human, relig.on, was therefore 
interdicted the t&blc, .Tnus alfo the goofe and hen, which were 
e’qiidly interdicted the Britons, ?n all probability therefore were. 
eq'ua 4 ly employed in angury among thena. And their abftincnce 
from fifh feems to have refulfed from the fin e pVihc’pic. They 
exalted their rivers into divinitte*^^,# and made the turbulent ocean 
around them an objedl of adoration. And fome remains of the 


fiv in hib is numciufa, m w, V-V^rv'/- 

\ /./iv.x/.w du'Uiv. F.ft ct aha ualmum niil in tefi^uis \icfit.ins, f4ll.ino 

i'il.i*')«iJcni iftinoi, teJ coU)rc,*ani 4 C p.irum fairore, luuil .I'lTi'iiIli.; r\n\h\ taj’c>tum% 

^,(llmanJtiX, This LUt is th* bUk |;i(jufo ot oiii nuni-.tnmn^s U.. h'bin the noilh 
ot linnlnivi, tho-J ,h nun i-rned in Hut's LcJIJms a| pauli.ifc to the f\i^-Klands. 

‘ ri.ny lib. X. i. i2.—Anlctini j-encris clitn iloptV’S ct, qaibas bn- 



wWlc th.a \i knyn. And it is jjlwt noiw of the kind arc bclftlcs ot .i afjx-vt. 

’I’be rtlV woa;.f leptl. uIdle thb would prgvokc, the .'•ppctite of liixuiv or hiiniTcr. The 
lu.id and wv.yci buirof th(f nCvk sne ^if a fliininj s;’ce'i? *hc« body is varit^;itcd jvith 


Iwtid and nppet . 

uh'.te and black, and the feet aic a iiuc ted. It is foumW i Lincolnflii|;e &c. 
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worftiip of both have continued to the prefent times, in the 
prafticcs which the Scotch have prcferve 4 syuong their fequeftcred 
mountains and iflands. The Highlanders to this day talk with 
great rcfpc-dl; of the gepius of the fea ; will not bathe in a founr 
tain, left the elegant fpirit thatrefidcs in^ix Ihould,be offended and 
remove; and never mention' the water of rivers without prefix¬ 
ing to it the^ appellation of Excellent^. And m one o/ the 
weftern illands the inhabitants jetained the cuftpm to the clofe of 
the laft century, of making an annual facrifice to the genius of 
the ocean. A quantity of ale having been prepared by a general 
contribution againft All-Saints day^ and the whole body qf the 
iflanders being aflembled on the (bore, the occafional prieft of 
the feftival walked up to his Middle in the fea, bearing q full 
cup in his hand ; invoked the deity by the title of Shony or 
Water, fupplicited his kindnefs towards them, and pouied the 
liquor in libation to the god.. And then they all concluded the 
anniverfary with fcafting, dances, and fongs *. This was' the 
reafpn probably, why the Britons never fed upon filh. The 
fame inventive fpirit of religion, which ftampei divinity upon 
rivers and the ocean, which offered a facrifice to t|;ic fea, and 
feared to offend the elegapt genius of a fountain by bathing in it, 
would, in the full height of the^ fuperftitition, naturally confider 
the fcaly inhabitants of fhe fea,and rivers asf the'little naiads of 
both, and as Iharing a part of their divinity with them. And in 
the interiour parts of the Highlands, where original cuffoms are 
preferved the Jongeft, <and the lower ranks of people fubfift 
only on a little'p'^tmeal, milk, and blood drawn from their living 
(cattle and boiled into cakes; even in fi^h circumftances of dif- 
trefs for the no^eflary provifion of life, the fifties of thitr brooks 


* Ml. MSw'pherfon’h Introdu^ion teethe Hift. of Grent Britain and Ireland p. 163—*164. 

» Harris’s W.IfUmds, £d. *!2, p. 28—49 — And Shony is the fame word as onak^ the« 
BiitiiK names oj ibme rivers tn thele iilands and on the continent, the, or Shann>on of 
*lreUndt t|^ SSine of France, die Senney ot Brecknockibire,^uui die Seny of Leiceilerlhire, 
w Uich all fignify only Water, * ‘J 
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and lakes fre fcldom or never eaten by the natives to this day 
—•But thefc were now ^afd opci^** to the ravages of hunger and 
luxury among the provinciar?*. % 

* L. 28—29 thus—The; lame places, as thofe of l^plkftonc at 
prefent, which Mr. .Twyne abbut two centuries ago commended 

tli^e^ reft in the iiland> and thcjefdre reafonably argued 
to be t*he genuine favourites of the antients^ 

• *’ • P* 336. 

L. 5 thus—^The peacock probably brought into Europe 
from the Eaft-Indies, where iris univerfally common ; but muft 
have been ihlfroduced in fome very early period of time, fince 
even^ *Pliny‘fpeaks of it only as an European. And it was a 
diih 6cc. 

L. 19 thus—Brought into the iflanti by the Romans. Here it 
is nof confidered as a bird for the table, but ha's been eaten by a 
, few curidus adventurers in fcafting, and is faid to be a delicate 
difli. And the Italians refain the fondnels of their anceftors for 
it to this day. The doraeftick dec. . , 

. P* 339 * » • 

L. I —7 thus—And a fmaller breed of them, tKc’fau'.e th.u are 

denominated the Grey-Moofes or.Wampoofes in America, ac¬ 
tually continued in Ireland to the twelfth century: being dc- 
feribed by ail author, the cotemporary of^flenry the Second, 

among the wild beafts of the ifland j as li^gs Htilc calculated for 
* » • • 

• ^ •» 

f Bin's Lcttei^ vol. IT.p. lai.—Mi. Rlacphcrfon, uith his ulaal lUiVappint'f. of ngumenta- ^ 

tion,’contends inj>. 163—i64ag.iinftThc notion of the Britons u.-tflopping ritcis* and the lea, 
in direCl^ppofitJon even to hit ov n e\’idem'c, Snd in full eonttaduHidn the cuftoin ol the 
welleru illanders and the ieiliuiony»of (iildas.* I mlntion mrt, J tl c* latter, monies ipl >, 
aiucollcb, tjuibus dHiiius ^jonor a c:eco tun? poj ulo cun.uhvlvatur y. »)^— 

Mr. lilacphsrfoij aTfo informs us in p 163, that the Ilighluuleis f^»eak witli great rt^} ,,1 til 
the Spititolihe Mountain. But he .irgues, notwithaanding, tlfat the Britons mvet uei-^ , 
fliip|x‘d inountains ; thoiigh the*nighland praAice plainly (hews that they diih.^aml tlioiia.h 
Glldua here wtprcfsly Virtues US of the fuf^ ; ipfo., aut ra/Zo, quibus diriwui l^onoi — 

cunjulubatur. Andl, if there weie aHy wila heafK that could beVaiU 10 be the peculiar and 
appropriate inh«biunt8 gt mouijtains, .is fihes arc ot the fc.^ *.ind jittis, the Britiftt abfti- 
‘nenoc tn ill have natur.dly extended to thofe as thefc. ^ 

» Lainbard’b Kent, i 59 ^> P* * » 


flight 
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flight bccaufe of their 'extrcngte bulkincfs, rather fliort in the 
body, but greatly fuperiour to all others in the largeifel's of tlieir 
heads and dignity of their antkrV, ^»The large black moofe would 
naturally be the firft deftroyed. And the fmallcr would continue 
the longtll, bccaufe it could Ihcjter itflflf the befl. 

Both, hoyrever, were only^&c,' 

L. 14—17 thus—The Irifli wolf-dog. Ircla'^nd, fays an au¬ 
thor who wrote two centuiies ago, is not without wolves, or 
greyhounds to hunt them, that are bigger of bone and limb than 
a colt. Scotland," fays another of the fame p'eriod, ip the firll: 
tlafs of her hounds ranks a breco>' which is fuperiou^ to a year¬ 
ling bull-calf in fize, and ufed equally in hunting the flag and 
the wolf’’. And the buck-hound of the Biitons,* like the dog 
of Ireland, was grey-coloured, long-bodicd, and welUfeented, 
active enough to run down atid ftrohg enough to mafler a Britilh 
flag. Both are therefore the fame with that Irilh greyhound, 
for which particular epurt was made by a Spanifli noblcnian to 
oHenry VIII, and a privy fcal iflued to the lord deputy and coun¬ 
cil of Irelan4; and which was even folHcitcd as the moft accep¬ 
table of all prefents by the great Mogul in 1617. And all arc 
the fame with that old greyhound of the Highlands, which is 
now becom*c as rare among them, as the other is in Ireland, 
but was fornicrly in great repute for the magnificent flag-hunts 
*of the chiefs; being very fwift, bold, and large, very ftrong and 
decp-cheflcd, and covered with very long a*nd rdugh Iiair '• 

But entirely different &c. 

‘ t 

StanyhurlVa Ddc. of Ireland an HbUing(head*8 p. 19, and Lefiloei Hift. p, 13.— 

»(MSan p. 4 an^^fcvol. 1 , and p, 11 vol P ; Pennant’s Totir in Scotlandc p. 127 and 273; 
and Harris’s Ware p. 166— '167. —dog was once^ common to the whole iflaiid aiTuicdly, 
and feems from the fblKafring paiTage to have been fo within thc^ two or three centuries. 
«* The fifth” (fays Ha^prilbn, enumerating our dogs) ** is a^ry^wawf cheiifhcd for itijrengf&f 
** fwiftneis, and/4ir«re,ucomfne6de^ by Bratiui in hh De Venatione, ahd not unremembCTcd 
** by Hercules Strozain a like treatif^ buaaix>ve all others of Britain, wHbre he faith, £t 
** mok Britanni.” See D. of B. in Hol](h£^ead*p*U30,1586. 

I 

P* 340* 



• ♦ * 

L. 17—19 thus— Tfie* wolf^/yhfcli' ItP ^mti Vii^eSStstibM 
nothing more than a favager V|^cicf ofdogs. is therefore dcno* 
mmatcd >fA 4 i<e ^W 41 ^ y the' ^^4 .^e 4itH,tofhe 

prefer?; ^laj^r J(;if )» 

\v|j}l jcq’q^p tprt&q, .U . / ' . J i* '. ^ n v f ^ 

^L.-27^35 cattle 

^uT[^[j often have ru^ w^W along our heatw «i4 ^reftsi a> 
the kinc 5Sr,EprPi^ppo^ fel 

vels of Patag^gia.^ And the Wud cows and bulls of the country 
continued very frequent aino|i|7.U8 in the fourth century, and 
even torfeverat t^s a^erward** rThe£» wmBierdy of she ufiial 
fiee, but all mtlk^-white >iii dMif app^rance^ ail ^rju0iAd wkh 
thick hanging manes dec. # ^ . 

a "** ^ 

" J 

L. 31^34 thu^Thit< slip explains that 5X>nbderahle di|B-* 
culty in natural hidory^ *W^ich i» ^fi;arc6ly explainable on any 
other principle, the^ranj^rtatipn pit fsvage beafts from the con.- 
tineht into diftaatilUpds K ^ * -*» 

'^P.* 34 »- 

L. 12—f 4 ditts—Romans $ and thofe of the bull and bear are 
the great dtverfions of our dogs and populace at prefent. In fbme 
very antient conditutions of the Wclfli it is expressly *declared# 
that, of the oioe forts of wild heads which were hunted, only 
thrcoof theth were baha 1 >le,*and that the bear wa*s one h- And, 
as I haxe lately Ihewn^ Norwich •was^ obliged by \ht Saxons to 
furnidi even the king wifo onc^bear ahnuaHy/and fix dogs for^ 

• • * • * 

lo tlieOSnuilieHiailhy of the Bntom Aflbtted, 1 lam hi^ m ftsother fuppofidott. ^ 

A|id\he leader m«r decide hetw^ them. The GauU about Gahns» a* I hav^obferred, 
bQiog accuftomed to «ce tlit*»flaiiid dllly fiom their own ftiore*, «icon pafled ow^n all pro. 

« bability lyoin morcanotives o( Jacied/im ^tSt nearer vmds with wlU 

«ages afterward fettled Aft.” p- 99 - “ - • • 

i Ray’s Synopfis Method.* Qjiadr., 1695* p> 


m 

* baiting 
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iMidfig it. For theie <^bition$ cdtILcet were conftroded all 
Bobic> ^%Mredii:ooe&;c^ , 


^ 543 - 

L. 21*^26 tho^Atid in tBis (late htwiiitig the 

t£oiA'^ihmctk formany egesi and the 
jMlotetani; ‘iprit of* Indolihg, ahd die i^bkeaiiott of light 
lotrlin^DicccSy .have noryetbamibed it entirely fretn t}>e king« 

thd iboth, amf yradi&df I believe, in no 
onet>arl‘^En^land*«(t {n^nt,^ it hat taken reibge in Scotlaiid^ 
and is AiA Mpt the j^flelFvati of the Highlands 

’ » V r »iPfc4?344*.* * 

^ L* ^^4 clii»<---Bomjin#Briti(h remains among ns.. The Br»» 
tons, and Romatis may (eem^jierhaps to have paaticularly 
cultivated this diverfiou, and to have formed a mmarksble fpe-* 
cies 4 >f harriers for the yorpo^b. And she race remains at Man- 
chefter to die preient momenti»«^W^cii the gyeat hound was lofb 
iBere mahy centhrlea ego» the name and the ^hretd would fbon 
he fofgotten' ftigetheir* And# on its re^appearance from the 
ibuth, die freming f^ognr adhmed die denomination of the 
Ibotheru houhd.. But it had probably been conpl^ with the 
common harrier before it dod^yed among os, and had left 
its rathe pseftnt he«#¥ ,And^ Ac UCi pcihaps 

h 4 ^oed shout the Romeo period. As the mooi9«'deer became 
gradually* rarer, and ,»wes at lad cxtermin^tjjd m our lyoods^ the 
moafe-dog ^uld b^fouo4 vfiorp jn'its origmal 

dimenfons and ilxcngA. An 4 f Ae^ J^5^^,bccotnlps, a priiifipal 
obje^ in hufitlng^ the drain wo^ld.i^tMTailyj^hs cr^4 'vfA the 
harrier, to reduti ii^ fisci' aMgmegt its. 1^\mk preferve 
‘Its form and not^. Hence arofo probably the of our 

l^ncibefler be«gN» the t2»a mfolattim (as ^rAedy ob»- 

faved]^of Odr huge hmiddt. 'Andtsftoi dl^^had dkmc, 
when abe only peculiarities of Ac do^, that Were now of ^py 
anoment in the edimate of a tpem lidhtar, had b^o happily 


** t^ten «nthe»HighMci« », 11* p*f99» rawww’# Xourp. la^.* 

transfeimd, 



• . p;o K. . r; « 

f 

^ranitfctrcd to another,* It would be thrown aiide, fuffered tt> 
mingle calually^ with every fpcdl^i and fo be .gradually 
and lod;, ^But it woufd naturaUy keep the lame afipt^ation ki 
itS diminiihed that it hall borne before. And, wbea the 
parent bmd* bfCima ihc new cme woulcf.pnjpy ^aho 

denomination t^kboot ^ rival. ^,idenoe our JMlancheiler beagles 
retain to thtsab^^be fimxtliar and ^appropriate title of the KibU^* ^ 
bounds.;) one eqilal^f oodltned p$ the race» a^ti totally unknown 
^ong os as to its etymology or import. Bat the appbQatlba ta 
* puroily Brftiih; tranitmtted, to us from ou»Biritiih*auGe(lors, and 
remciining at present io the kfi^uage of Ireland. .The tcrpis 
Cuib and Gibpe are both of clfem^ ufed by the Iriih for their grey*^ 
hound, and are evidently the*fame with our Kibble; as we have . 
Knrak in Iriih and Korog add Kurugl in Wellk for a Coracle, 
Kryd and Dy(gl in the latter for a cradle and a diOi, and Greid- 
eal in the former for a gridsiron^^ And thq name, which is 
thus'applied in Ireland 4nd at Maocheder to two fuch different 
kind^ of dogs as the bcagle#attd the greyhound, properly figniftes 
only a bound imgener^. Thus dc^ the remaijnble 
dog of the 6yitons«appear to have been dl^ogutihd'd among them. 
by the peculiar denomination of the Kibble. And the Man* 
chefter beagles preferve to this n\oment the priidaary appellation 
that was |^ven to the Mancheftg: hounds. The latter werfr a 
new colony introdurced into the pariih from the fouth, and fome 
time after the extfn^ton of its original number. And thc^for- 
mer arc thercfqre more difperfed over the, neighbouring country 
than they, and not maikcd, like them, with titles.* expreffive of 
th«r derivation from Manchefter. • ^ • • 

The Sdabiards ufed <Miginally*to diflodge the rabbets from their 
holes, with' Wi}4 African eSUa tbat**ad jicv.mouths muzzled i 
but aftetdpa^ds mnployed the ferret in the fpor^ And, when the 
Roihaik. IntiWh^ the rMct into Italy -and Br^uin, they.. 
brought in iitejMe fc*|ft6ni of attacking it with ferrets:. 

ai4, na 4 Pliny hbi viii, c# 5^ 

. . • • ‘ * • 

0 a . f 
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L. i6^f Jr Not© ” thus ^.poct^ Soot. Re|», fo!. 6. 

Aim! p. 1S. And he^ is th© popular A<>ry of tije 

iioifee. wilid cow of Dunfmorc ia tWat^vicklldit# fl©in bj^ Guy 
earl of Warwick,' < ’ ^ . 

Li 20—22^ thus—-P. 777, 0 ©le*s Scriptoaes froth Dootniday.— 
In itay's Synopfis Metbc^ Quadr,, i695» Mr. Lhuyd acquaints 
us, that In ^me anttent laws^nd taifronls tof the Welfh> now pre * 
ierficd in MS^ amon^ t6em». .there was otis among other maxims 
hunting, frimtmili teir prsec^ae se^mationis ierinam efie 
uf^, leports, 8 c apri; p. 214. Andv bears appear m Normandy 
. and.Scotland nearly to the conqutfr of England: fee Gcmetw 
cenfrs p. 667. Gamdeh^ and PeoAinfs Tour p. 169. » 

. T* i4Q* 

«hqs^A rang? of{ae,d6w. upon •}. - 

Thus was ^e parifh of Manchciter overipre,ad at this penod 

mM .... . 

j frf. :|ij lAi'm.K^ 7 4 lux,jt , >* 


aaCTs It m co8er*to 

idibSawniVi'^di^T^ea'grc^'r'iiM tbiii‘.'^Spe"^^ti^i.6o ' 
' Wfane th^ fofpe*’ hfV !»<>? ,bMn 'merely' i>r{)e)%'*o£iIl* la&r' 


. «.a* 'ipri i. ^ 

in 163^9 «t eight feet below the channel we wo»meti ttame to 
another, and ^und nVielSlahaA' 4 fe!pefub«ll|taJadi^d parts of 
it.' Aiuf^ at Salters‘Lodci the adrentitioas earth was'^obferved 
ah^mc^^l^ to*be tee deep>. Spydf^a moortfh foil of three 



.K-'■ I. 




' in thlckneft s to be fucceeded ly a °f Mrth, whiph 

was j^ge^ to be origieail fflt; in4^y another’layer of mooriflt 
bdw iii tbicft much Hrmer and 

clearer j'^aWa lobsWfcwed whitlibt^y, which ap^ti^ 

to be the lialortSPj^oSnaf dig^rrg *rbugh ’ttie' moor 

at Whittlefea- ^dtft'fei feme tithe, *it the, depth 9 f.eight ^fet 
was foahd a ^rfeii of-gtas lay as they were * 

■ mowe^ upon ft.' Ahd,''at ^KJhlfeck fluicb dear Boftop, .the 1«- 
.bbarers funk fefeetf f«iefirid"'thbn dilfe^rSd' even a fmith's 
Vdrkei'furnilhed' with ail ttiejees**.*®*® toefi, ’iTorfcIhoeSj'and j 
other iiipl'ements of’irdh. Sa^^aleV #til. of Eft»bankm|/ 

idi5'2,p.J5'B;'^c. .. 

• ■ ' ' ■ ■".• ,T;' • , 

L;. ti—IS thns-^By; the Romaiw. This, bdwever,': woidd 
naturally be doofioedbo the .chidl&: >Ahd iifcthofe tw!i:therai;parts 
of'Eagiandj and'fcvehil'n ouf iseig^bodridg obiiBty ^.Chefter,. as 
’late the comifiehcemetrt of.’ibe left «et^»ry,;.tbe;,cptiw»h. 
peoplebad their'ifeeintIje uMdft of Ae bdttfe ap^.e^pgr 
ab^to difclvageahe finoltfcti p 1 ‘--- ; di •! -i’“ • 

. Ttoe«»totog«f edifiet^to^’ .•:»; • 

L. aj-rw Wwsb^Thafe y««« equally fo arpongft.pur^ves hf 

former’‘WWf^dniuConfinsted.eiW. in Edipborqugb ^ 

begiiwii^.pndin '^*- '** ^ 

the- HH'-*e®t((!y.l. *. ■ 


7 .- ! 


W V -r 


l*r . i > Vi ‘ " 


■ ■ X‘ ■ i 7 ^ 1 ^ ^us-^Tfcj.wlktfdwf' feOto V*’*'^*^ 

iarisi ifiS 3 ^^.>»‘#^* - . ' ' .. 

■ '' I. " a. . , a a '♦ 


,M . > iiW'- '■ ’•trV 

One or nato ’WcUs would &c.. 


*• SccKWs Vale Royal partLp. fg.. , L r , * 

,£^.lalcRo>VlMd.»naSI.ittand'.Mnb««gh.. 70 .P-«'- ^ p. 363. 
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JL. 25 thus~~Sco;lai)d. t&is^iall/ 

originally rhc only branch of tliedfeide, wasi'cv^ ^ngrafted uppn 
ihetlock'of the Celtick re)igio|i'$ and the titf t% Oaul& 

and Britops were at once their'phyKicUns and \ jVnd the 

magick, rites, which wfere pra&ifed With ttth Ibiemnity 

in o^r pwD idand at thia pei^iod* were tnefely the mijtt eiduHonb 
of medicine and ftfperilitton» each a^irig upon the other, and 
both herghtening the*whole* as Pliily has juftly ob- 

ferved % was nothing ttit>re iorv5 otigm than the daughter of 
Medicine; calling out the lecj:»t jpWers of natu^ in the vege¬ 
table creation, and yet concealing their agthey under the mantle 
of religion. And we have thtde^or four plants pointed out to 
us by theantients, that Wem'j9eci:ditir1y the f^ourites of the 
druids. One what they dedlnninatod the Samofy and which 
has he^n Vdfy differentlyintch^Mreted, as Ifcha ho^tcalo mind had 
<ho ibudard* 6f determination } hut was ptohshiyR as the L and 
theft^WH^tiently ititei^anged, the ^nSftra>r'Wild Trefoil, to 
whidh the Irifh Sritons pay* a pdftktdiar attenitiDiti prefent^ 
wearing It in ^^eir hitts oti $t« f!ilrkk*e day^ dnder ilMif diminu¬ 
tive appdlatitm of Seamrog.. iHltts was elleeiand ^dti «>eeellent 
remedy ^ dll thd diibafdtr t^r droves and herdt^, if it was 
/ind^theil'mlfigled ^e Water that the cattle drank. 
Bolf it was gathered in the fwamps where it giew» it was 
conftantly pli^eked by the left-hand alone; and the fimpler was 
faftiogip nevier looked back whISe he gathered it, and deputed 
it ^where^tSk he put it into the' wateHng-tvou|^s^. Another 
Was Vervald, by which tl\e dfaide pretended to predid. future 
pyents^ an^ <kwll‘which they* reifly cxtmacd. «J ms^gent, that 
^(WSdet its powtf to ei^tliate frtetkhhi^ aOd^'J^^dC^ the ac- 

of eveiy 'ms fhdpglit' to ^ efik^bns in 
preveii%g fevers and curing evety dmer dtfifefe. And it was 

'Bad. 

. •XMxadv.e. ti. 

s 


■*1 


gathered 



, ^ ' * B, O ^ K !• * pg 

. gath«r4d about |hc oomnieexicement of dpg*d|i 7 S and in a moon* 
Ida mght f tbo }#avta» the &tmi' and the root were dried (epa- 
rateljr and lb diiedhadc^ land ai^ipfoiion of it sn wine was pre^ 
iefibed fer'lhe btt»«of4i ierpipl|t^ The Selago a}ia» a kind of 
Savin« waa efiaemufd ,apj;efcr«ative againft'ev^cry cal^ity, and 
the foudce of it ^ene^ta} fEU- anjjk oompklnts in the eyes And 
the Madetoe pfHhe oAk»' which waa thcfi as rarely» fhund upon 
that tree as it is at preientt naturally became therefore a'peculiar 
objeft of regard tn*a botanical fyfteip of religion j was thodght^ 
’when it was taken tn a draogh^ to giveftfcnitfulneis to barren- 
animals, and to be an ufeful an^ote to poifons $ and ,was called 
by a Celticfc, j^ppelhtton, tha^ihews it to have been confidered 
as*an* gciverfal medicine«. Thus, out of four prefcriptions that 
have »been communicated to ua from the Cehlck pharmacy, the 
ftotol was thought a remedji for all the diieafes in hogs atd kine, 
the vervain waa a cure for evei^ diforder in qvin« and the mif* 
IetoeVaa« denominated {he AlVhealtng plant. And, in thefe 
' fird dages of her progrefs, .Medicine would naturally be Aru 9 k 
with aftonifhmena at the virtues which difclofcd jbetnielves in 
plants i and,^ by t^ic influence of her aflbeiates, vrcdulity and 
Super(lkioi»i be ftrongjy temptedr to.carry her faith into extra¬ 
vagance,. audt ^^ibute infallibility and unlvtrf^lity to almofli 
every remedy*. Thus the vWgti; mind,. we fee at prefent,. 
is ready to receive every medicine that is obtruded upon it by the 
iiand of quackery;: as equally applicable iit all the flages of a 
^Hfb^de^, and certainly fiicccfsful in all ,its operations. The 
}«(fletoe of the oak is to this day confidered as a dpyiofity by our 
naturalifts,.^ within, af^eptury and a half was reputed vyiy me¬ 
dicinal l^*dur phyficians, and Qpmpofed a regular,part of the 
Matkia Mcdica of our*fhqps*/ AJ)d tjjc p^any, prefcriptions 
v^hich rejmaii-traditional all oyer the kinborn,, that cither .work 
as amuletg^on the fancy in. agues and thcMikc diforders, orapply 
tlic powers. of pjaots the boefies in difeafes of a m<^e fixecT 
and luvctcratf nature^ ai^d arc generally the. only medicints of 

J.. s\v. c. I.Arlv.c.*r i.—* L. ?:vi, c. 44 » ScWeiff on*P«>I\'olbion. p. 1^3* * 


our 
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oOf tpeifants It iuivr^jbcjsai 

d«r^v<4 I i^preliciofb Mkp j 

above, from the botabic4 liaj^jk^SrMNbt Krlmnsi ^ « 

L* 3x ftnd^omd ttiiifiMj3iicfe*m^BriJiCi<'ptoi«l. 1^^ io 
Irilh.—Mr^ Macpberion* in p» mia. of ibifi 
the Britona to have had the |>r^toitjd/ieitfh^y of 

Uerodien Itbr vii, But in thi8«^ m in hvetendtoed; paBifes be^ 
fidei^ be^has adopted thatBrenge mode of matoniog whibh hm 
been by fo many off our htttorical wjintirr, pf applying 
tbeBritooa every tri^it pf chaindter which occurs concerning the 
Germans, without attempj^ ttli^ve )thj^ of the j^e blood 
and in. the (aoie circumftance^i i^^,fvben both were sery dif¬ 
ferent* , ^ 



V tlie|fallag< 

»* » 3 ’ * p4 3^lS>* ^ ^ * 

- Lr. r-«*y thne-^The prkaithre^Bdtons nee ^httrghd. by tvfo* of 
the' moft’ tel^e^able hiftovtans nmong the Aomtna# with the 
geofs barharifmt of n cemmanity bf wives; iocefluoiM loves, and 
mmaniral miictares. And «he aeosfslicMi is too furdy^aa jisB, as 
it is ioandafotis. A commurnty d wivet was thb prktcifiial cnme s 
and the kioeftuoQft and^ unnateral tohabitations were merely the 
reiitit oftbetl/The Britons formed themfelves in^ arrange 
«• .fort^of ^awim^al clubs, which generally comprehended teil« or 
twelve farnilim r and eaeh'hoibend had free* accefs to* beeh. wife 
in it.1 And| as ihde s^lbciafioas'wsohld moB natmlly eon^B of 
thb nwtib^r^atNm; hroAers earned on an m|eibo»ife with 
, ^mi^|ybrt4n4aw^valid dangfaleis^t^ became the oopcojbdiies 

^of their fethers. * ^ 

I<. * a4~;i^ thus^Incorporaied $nt\ the fodety*. And an 
&;c, ^ , ""c 


i 
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tot 


I «<^nd fomp*of the wilder lrl(h 

ret9i|ie4 two or three ccn- 

m wm ¥^ ' ^ 

'L. 0-^17 And tfijy^avc been*pferervcd iu 

many families of the Highlanders, nea^y to the prefcnt period. ^ 
Nor is the pradice yet forgotten in’ Wales. The lower women 
anaong the Wellh frequently gird thenaielyes in their pregnancy, 
to this diy, with the cail ikiugj/of a &ake as a charm. 

Themode of interment &jr . * , * 

18 thus-—The body of the hing in it. Eiren the century 
after Vortigerp^ a |>eribn dying in thy pieimce of the cfclebrated 
£dnt, Columha^ and in the tile of^Sky, it ia.bxpreisly related 
that he wa^ tniiiedln ihi^ manner t ^ii congeftolapiduiu acervo 
fepelierunt*. And the pra6yce is retained in part among all ,the 
remains of the pfsovincid andextra’^provincial j^itqpirto this day. 
When a wrqtch di^bs by the aft ol’ ibicide in Ireland, and is buried,. 
as ta;fitt^aodl^ at* the interleftlon of two (lighwayas or when the 
greateft of crimhidds fiiSTer the feqtence of the law*either in Irc'* 
knd, Wales, or Scotland, and are interred under the gallowti 
the pafi^gert for Tome time afterwards have a cuftom of throw* 
Ing ftonts upon their graves, till they have.railed a confiderable 
heSfp over them. And a proverbial ibrt of curie prevails both in 
Wales and Ireland, ofSvi&irtghirr ertemy v»^hat ndftor wiihes tor 
Pa^ls, to hate a Ctdrn^er him, or (in the language ofjtlomer*),- 
to be clad In a co^.of ftone'*. #,But the original ibuftom ts ftiU 
more perfedSy preftrvdd in Scotl^d!,, If^ p^on there fuddenly 
falls doWtt fed,' ot lofcS his hfd^by aOy^ accident in his yourneyi 
whethcr.fhdfift ^i^'ptnS bh^ rOXd'Or m th <5 field, a rude heag^. 

y Stan]rliurA*ii DeT, of Ztelant) In Holiinglhead, p. 45;. . * * . 


s A44mu«n*'!Uipof04«aibtt Z* ef'3|« tHrColga9;*( 

P il+S* * . . * ^ 

* Amm i<r,, XMXHW tvi^’ o«’M fogyof. ZUad« lib* iu, 

*Hknts, p. 14X, and Moaa p. 314. * 


SAn^orum Hibemis, vot* ZI. 
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of Rones is imme^tely throifsil ^ ^ 

fkR who diicoyecr the corps; Sad l!be SaniaMisi wifdk hontrihute 
to increaie ^be pile» ‘bjr adding esdi ,of them a WM Id It And 
there are fpme perfons fo rtligidhRjr IhrOjpiiloitt in tHis 
that they will tumont of their wi^ R)< a a ift 

order to fi^ch a Rone for the j|M!i|Kdh| as t^e neg|iaA^ the^F ^ 
prebend,, will be puniR^. iomd Ihh&^hent' to 

thcm^ , • 

In mefe barrows &cw 


’ P;W 

L. 6—7 thus—^Third'centory. \ ^ ' 

Thus formed, thcfe barrows been generally pr^ferved xn- 
eidateto darown times, by the reaerentialnefs which the lefigious 


principle* of fhe Bfltoaf beRowed t3(gan rbem»i of this vti% 
hare very lively tr^^s, remaining amioi^g<lhaHig|i^^era^tp 
feat. They am brmly perRudi|4 ^ moment^ that if a*de^ 
body fitaU ba^lsnown to ^ unt^ilnd^ ^or^ 4 >e removedlfirom its 
li^idcbar ail^ by ihallne or arottot,^ and immediate care is 
not tshtn fcr'tbe inietm^otpf its lisci^ms md lempeRs wUi 
'mfst to dyRroy^ their cejm, m^tisrp 4ieir* cabfnfy ^airy .de- 
foiatioa thrthntr owntry ^0 And the €(m{^nj^pn of the 
mUiaary roads in Scodazul adSdrded a reosirkaw* proof of the 
ootion^ As the way wbach runs £rom Grief northward was 
carried on throiigh ^lenaimond, an enormous Rone was removed 
that cfdfi^ the lotemd line of it, and a Britiih Rpukher found 
below, contabilag alhesi hagments of bones^ and haifbtimt 
..Aalke of heachl » And, as dm as it waa.koown to' she Kf^r 
landexB o3r the^ioountiy, they afl<;palalod in arms even Ikom diftaot 
parts o£ it, and fprnied d^em^lnl iiMtjikNly s Cfie^Mily col« 
laded iiaaiSled with in a ipt^y Jf^roywoil to 

a new ;place of bum}|.and the# paid thdpaih^ hopoisrs I 9 the 
' ^e#afedjbydiicbargtng their mui^ncis over his Ci;pve^ * 

I’Ktrc’iliBtteri v<}l> • t « • 

**Ibld. !>. ii99-’>|oaw » * ^ 



jff 9| q j jk:. ^ 

. L,Jf*ihV$t ilikK»*rMpi Mr# aitid. Pr* Mac*^ 

phedba l^ftHiil^ .cif O.Bntain 

voK 1 . lyj/lif f>^' 44 >S) epiakVQured to vindicate the Britons,, 
hfotna p. 246, Hifttuy p» 7l^*ao4Cr[t. piiL p. 140; and all 

>j1Mr ail the members of a 

famt^ (Wejplag (a»^l*«have (bgvm hefoff^ in flAe apartment to- 
gether^; Ihif^.ri^re Ikpppied* itreigndrs tq have a, 

, protmfenous cppy^l^op. Bat, .to make the apology corr^on- 
dcQt to the charge, it Ihould have beea (hewn, not merely that 
*one family, but that ten er twd^. thus ilf^pr together. 

. , . ••.. P. fis-^373: . 

L. 53 of p. 37a to L. 8 of p, 373 thus^a die one and of 
Agridola in the other. And the Coroi(h,i Welihi $CQtclv 
Iriih&c. • ’ * • 

* • * P. 373* • , * • 

l^, 11-^19 thust^Tp tl^e Italian. .And the long fetdement 
of the Italians in Ipirilain as liatnlrally made a opjpM^ for their 
language. The latter 1>ecanie nla^iy'aa hmaliar io the tars, as 
the forOier A the eyes, df Aie^ttOfis. ^ndtht t§ngiiage'feems 
to have been genoHtfy fpeken by tl^e gentfemen nfiikr the .com.* 
ing thh EotnanSy and even to have been underftood by many 
before it. Henpe, In that period during which Strabo informs 
0$ that the Romans became well acquainted with the idand, 
though they hot yet formed a lettlenient within lit, and in 
whieh we know the Bdtons to have intro<iuced attaint from the. 
Gak)ick continent, we ^ many of their current coins bearing 
Roman inicfiptiona ^ And henpe we find the epitaphs of the 
Bfitith m^^chs, 'cjs^m ARc^tbe departuih of the Romans, all * 
uni^r^y W|;it&n in the l!inguage of l&ly^ * Such Is l^bo*i# 
fuck is Eoeoti^s^ add fucH CMVan’s,' tkied In the' ifle 0^ 
A'nglcley only. ^s»ce.alfo, whifih is very rcmat|ca^ thp parent" 
tal appellations among fiiperionr rai^ at pret^ are pfimly, 

* Strabo^ 306, and cb.ix. f. x. before. 

'Pa 


• Roman, 
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Roman, While thoilf among the vtilghr eoe^nbibibtely Bmlilit. < 
And, thongh thet^ian coi^'fie^llatdefeei , * 

• « rn t * 

f • 

P. 37V ^ ‘ ? 

L. 2—6' thus-^Armt* Hbok poMlkm 

of his govflcnjmcnt here, he d jjifkm i ted eten fbeh of Ibe ilHbt'kfts 
'‘he fofpe^ed of hodUe dMgnt. Bhf, ihe pe»kable 4 a;, 

L«\26—28 thus-—Romans/ and rdfed m eomtlon oiooag the , 
fubjedts by the^ monarchs, . >v 

When It was reqoifite ibr thqBrhona eo call out their war^' 
riours into the field, they ufed ^^ethod that was jiarticularly 
marked by its expedittournefs'aim d6Cifivenef8,'*ind remains 
partially among us to this moment. They raifed a cry, ept^hich 
was immediately caught up by odiers, and in an inibnt fraof- 
mined from mouth to mouth through all the region. And, as 
the notice pafied 'along, the warfipurt /natched their arms, and 
hurried away to the rendeuvdut.' We hare a remarkable de* 
Rrlptipn a^e fad in Csefar, and there fee the alarm propagated 
in Extern oi\eventeen hours through rfo ntilb in a line. Ubi 
major atque illuftrlor incidit pea, fitys he, clasoore per agtot re- 
gionefque figpificant; hunc alii deinoeps emdpiitnt, et proximis 
tradunt: ut tunc accidit; nam fuw ortente foie Genabi gefta 
efifent, the infurredion of the Caroirtes and the maiRcre of the 
Romans, ante pnmam eonfedmi rigiiiam in^ finibus Arverno- 
ri^m aOdila funt; quod ipatium efi millium paifuom circiter 
And,the fame pradice tias been retained by the Etigh- 
landers to our'Opm time. When the lord of a clan received iii- 
" telligenct of gn^ enemy's approach, he imhiediatdiy Ifilkd a goat 
^ with hb owii iWord, * dipp^ dfi ta# of a haifi>buriit*flick In the 
Mood, and then gkVoiif^aiid the'notbe ''of the ren4envOi]a to be 
carn^ to die nent^iiait^ The Ibrmqr fymbolic^ d^lMhldhed 

•Np* \ f i * ^ , 

for ft fttheri'ftiBtati t aradier. AnS 

.^Caefcr4>.»j$, „ 


fire 



^ li f ’ff ‘ ^ O , 0 . K, !.• ,IP5 

fim mi fimi ta« 1 l kb 4 ellomn$ dwt not ipftantly repair 


to the la^cfe ^Tho'R^tiee was dpi^atched fcom han^et to ham¬ 
let with die titmoft exf^di^oiH « And in three hours the whole 
<f!an was in artos> and aiTenhilbd at the place appointed *. This 


was ttitfain ^b»fo* few 3wars Vie«^inary mode, by^which the 
chieftidns adembled<'tl|i^r follAwpra^.^r war. The^jSrR perfon 
that ipceieedthe notice. ie< out with itot full fpeed, delivered i^ 
to the next that he met, who Moot on the fame fpeed, 

caod handed it to a third. And, in the date rebellion, of 1745, 


it was ftnt by an unknown hapd throi^b*the 'region of Brai- 
dalbin; &nd, dying as expe|iiflionily as the OalUck lignaL in 
Csefar, traterfed a tradb ^ thirty^two miles in three hours K 
Thi8*qutck«method of giving ^dt^uiive alarm u even preferved 
amdng ourielves to the preieet day, but is applied, as it ieeras 
from Caefar's^account abot^ to havo been equally applied among 
the Celtae^ to the better pui^ies of civil polity* The hutefium 
and clamor of our laws, end the hue and cry of our own timet. 


is a well-known and powerful proceis ibr ipreadi^ the notice 
and continuing ^the purfuit of, any. fugitive felcd^ The cry, 
like the clamour cf the Gaols o^ the fummons of the Highlan-« 
dersi t« taken from town to town and from cpanty to county•• 
And a chain of commueicatapn is ^edily carried from one end 
6 f the kingdom to the other. * 

Thus railed, each corps would march to the place &c« 


. • ?• 375 - • .. ' 

t^2 thus^Such was, in fad, the ufual* difpodtion oT 

thb Britifti forces. Xhd*every principle of policy and honout^ 
concurred to bind • the folJowCrs flofcly. to then* chief. Tbp 
ftrong atta^ihinent of thediighlandclags to*theii> lairds is well 
kdown* And we fee exadfy the fagie vigorous and .imp^it 
fidelity ^rofelTed and pradiied among the Gauls and 
When Litavio&s^was *deteded in bis de%n of d dcfddion 

• • / , 4 * . 

^ Ofltttt i 60 j 8 note* , 

* Birt*iLeUers vol*ll.p. as?*and Pennant'i Tour p. 164. ' 

a • 


among 



to6 principal .CpRRE-CTIONSu , 

among the ^dui, fays Gaefary he fled to GergovU^ aod was 
attended by all his •retainers j asj according to the Oattick cuf- 
toms, it was criiriinal for ^ them no ,defers their lofcfc in the 
greateft exteemity of i ^difes [clientelis] nefas tnorj 

Gallorum df!k, etiam in extfft^ Vortsyad defe^ere |> 3 trcm<is K 
This is evidfntty as ftriking* a piAnre, as could he .drawn even 
by a modern* hand, of a Higlllland *clan. And* two claps of 
Briton^ in thefe north-wefteri) parts England, that in the 
fixth century broke out into rebellion with their chiefs, againilv 
a king equally feligbul and ge^rous, and for fo ridicylous an 
objeft as a couple of dogs and a 1»^^8 neft, were highl/ extolled 
at the tfme, and are greatly celestaw 1 ^ a Wellh puthpr of the 
tenth century, for their exemplary loyalty to their lords, ^dne 
of them obftinately continued in rebellion after their chicRain 
was defeated and flain, and maintained a ieries of daily engage¬ 
ments for no Icfs chan fix wpeks *togQther» in order to revenge 
hts death $ and the other, after the defeat, attended their lord 
ia,h<8 fligh^ accompanied-him even into Ireland, and there de¬ 
voted themJ^Ns to a perpetual exile with^litm. •• And they have 
therefore been wanfinitted with applaufb to ppfierity by their 
cotemporaries, and the Welih author above, and difiingui/hed 
by the bighefl; hnd moft honourable appellation that either of 
them thought they could give, .that of Tbd two Joyal clans of 
^Britain®. . 

Thclc forpes &c. 


p. 376- . 

L. 14—ri5%thus — Armies ajjjcerwards, the difpofision that 
was ufed among thejatter, ^hus in 556s more than roo y^ara 
after tlie departure ,of the Romans^from the t(land,;and at the 
fight of Beranbury ogainft the Saxons, the Britons ranged their 
numerous army iq, nine divifions,* three farming ^he front-line, 
/three the rearguard, and three the centers and the archers, 

^ Cseiar p» '^oCarte vol* I. p« zxt* * 

fpearmen. 
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. . ■ . . 

fpearmen^ and cavalry were di^wn up in the Roman order of 
battle; v^is frfgittarii^ct telorylp jaculatoribus cquitibufque^Ve 
l/iomanorum dilpofitis.* An3;‘«vcn tlilirty-fivc years afterwards, 
the Britons p^cd thei^ troops, like the Romans,*.^in diftindt 
divilions, more *Rmfnorum aciips diAio<^^ admoverent; while 
the Saxons rulfied upon them, a's 'at th^ former engagement, ia • 

one ctbfe and confufbd cblumn* 

• • 


V. 3 ?-. 
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P. iT 7 i 

C h‘a.P. . XL* 

♦ » • 

THE^ANUFACTURES ESTASLfsHED IN BRITAIN BEFORE 

* 

AND AFTER THf S^STTLEMENT OF THE ROMANS-THE * 

FOREIGN AND INLAND COMMERCE OF THE BRIlliJNs’ 

, ...the state of RELI^ON AMONG THEM « 

— AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL GO- * 
VERNMENT BROUGHT IN BY 

^ CHRISTIANITY. 

< • • 


I. 

TT 7 H&l^N|;uUt had ifit/oduped the princif^e of ihame into 

• VV the inindy and made *a covering requiiitc.to the de¬ 
cencies of the* body $ when vengeance had charged the feafons 
with inclemency and armed the elements with unkindnefs againfl: 
the votary of hn, and an arti^cial warmtli became necpdary to 
the health of his frame; the ikins of beails would naturally be 
the hrfhcloathing of man. The flocks and herds about him 
prefented {heif.wooly«or hairy garments to his hand. Anc} the 

•^Mofaical records demonftrate him to have uied them. This 
** fpecies of cloat&ng continued regularljf*Among the flefeendants 
. of Adam, for a long.fucce^oii^>f ages. And our d^n Britoost 
in particular, retained^it to the days of Cseiiu’ u Rnd even ibmc 
of them, the inhabitants of an *ifle on the weflern coaft of 
'^•<he Highlands, very nearly to .the prefent times *. But it was 

• • ** , 


P. 378- 



p. 378. 

L. 28-^30 thus—i^<5tuaPy ff^read, over‘the wliotc face of 
the ifland. The HighlanderS were in the ^hh'd century, and 
are to this day, pofleffed jof manufacture ofplaiding,; and the 
ftriped mantles, which are madc^of itithey deriominaie Brcacan. 
And the WcUh had equally a m^irtufaCtiire in the twelfth 5 and^ 
the coalfe rough cldih,'which they fabricated, was popularly 
known among them by the limilar appellation of Bryclianb. 

• Such was the inirodudion cl a woolen ^jiapufaCharc into Lan- 

ft # 

cadiiic, ^c. . • 


« 

•^P.»38o. 

L. *22—2^ thus-^And the Caledonians retained thele pri¬ 
mitive ropes in the thitd century. The nations to the north 
of the Baitick had them in Ithe^ninth’or tenth. And the inha¬ 
bitants of the wellern ides of Scotland make *ufe of them at^ 
prefent; butting the Ikin of a feal, or the raw and faked hide of 
a cow, into long pieces, and faftening the plough to horfe? 
with them ; or c^cn twHling thein into ftrong ropsfe of 20 or 30 
fathoms in length «. But thefc, in the fouth of our iflani and on * 
the'eontinent, were early fuperfeded by *the application of iron 
chains to this purpofe. The? very maritime and commercial 
nation of the Vencti/ that was fo intimately conneded with the 
Belgae of Britain, had iron chains for its cables in the days of 
Calkr d. And the aftonilhing temple of Stonehenge, which lies 
in the dominions of the Belgae^ and was^ plainly |he work 
their improved architedure, could not have b,eert conftruded 
withoul th*e^affiftanc^^^f chains. But, in the mo^e diflant and 
refined countries of the fouth, both ^hongs* and thefe had long • 
given way to«the ufe of vegetable threads, 'Sect* , ^ 


’’For the Ulghlandcrs feeBirt*8 Letters v.^I. p. 143, Martin's Weltern Jiknds p. 5^, 
and Crit. DilT. p. 166 ^ud for th^ Wellh fee Giraldus p. 888. » * 

® Martin's Weftern Iflands p. 65, and Macaulay's St. Kilda, 1^64, p.*t'Jj. * * 
Cssfai p. 5^Sl^bop. 397, aii^Se^. 3. . 
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P-. 3^4- , . , ■ 

L. 13 thus—DIflcrt* p. 325*''* BiU tlik point has l/een more 
amply treated, fince the firft eAtion, in the Genuine Hiftorjf 
of the Britons Afferted againft Mr. Mycpherfoq, p. 17?—181. 
And to both accounts let addi That in the time of Columba, 
jvho live^ in the fixth century, we fee a veflcl lined with leather, 
pelliqmm tedium, navis penetrales, which went with oars and 
fails, and had feveral mariners on board, fcudding before a ilorn« 
plenis veils, for foorWen days.together, without foundering! 
cai ried on to the north beyond the track of any former naviga¬ 
tors, ultra human! excursus mpduhit ; and yet, after all, fafely 
“gaining her port (Adamnan’s Life of Columba, written m the 
eighth century, i. ii. c. 42. p. 362, in Colgan’s Aita Sanaorum 
Hibernias v. II), • « 

P. 386. 

, L. 23—24 thus—Was difeovered in St, Mary’s, I think, 
which bore di|^e6lly into the fea^ and pointed towards the fhore 
of Cornwall 5 and even many of them were kpown to be well 
ftored with ;hc metal within thefe two centuries*. And the 
cargo &c. 

P • 387. 

L. 22—25 thus—Narboiinc, And the Veneti cf Gaul were 
the merchants, that reforted to the ifle of Wight with their 
velTcls, that bartered' with the- Britons for their metal, *and 
, tranfmitted it acrofs the continent afterwards ^ 

This i*(le, ^vhich is now feparated from the remainder of 
" Hatnpfhire by a channel little more thau half a mile in breadth 

about the point of "^urK-caYlle, was then a part df the &c, , 

, 

% 

— , «■ 

^ - HarriToi^t D. of to HoUkigfteod, p, 54* 

* Stcabo p. a97**ia$ealiaCie£ir p. 5a and Ei^ard fC 4. 
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Ill 
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P. 


I 

.390. 


L. Him —Buropc, ajid of the filyery marie or chalk 

of Kent and EfTcx, wliich was; {tipped off for the roar(hy coun¬ 
tries on the Rhine s ; bears 6a:. • 

. • »* 

*■ 1 ’ 

L. 11 thus—P. 8S. N * 

It is Dr. Borlaft, who has ascribed this effeft to an carth^juakc 
S6cc., and endeavoured to fix it at a very diffant period.* lBut, as 
I ha'/e here Ihewn the ravages of the fta'to Mve arifen from 
ceriaiij gradual and progreflivc caufes, fo they feem ilot to have 
r,edqced the'iflands to an^ tlung like their prefent till 

thefe» three or four centuries. “ The violence of the fea” (fays. 
Harrifon in his Defeription of England, dated 1586) “ hath 
“ devoured riie greateft part of Corncwall and Devonfliire on 
“ either fide: and it ^oth a*ppeere yet by •good record, that 
whereas now there is a great diftahcc between the Syllan Ides 
“ and point of the land’s send, there was of late yeares, jto fpekje 
of, fcarfelie a**brookc or drajn of one fadam jyater betweene 
' •* them, if.fb much, as by thofd evidences appecreth, and are, 
“ yot to be feene in the hands of the lord and chiefe owner of 
<* thofeifles” (Prefixed to HolHng(head*s Chroii*. p. 236, 1586). 
The diffance here betwixt Cornwall and the Sylley illes is cer¬ 
tainly contradled^ too much. But the whole ferves ftrongly to 
{hew the original difi:ance between them to have pontinued a 
good while below the Conqueff. • 

• , • • • 

/.. . p. 395. . * ■ 

L., I— a*! thus—The clemej;^ts, and the ooean 5 mountains, 
rivers, and rocks; imaginary intelll^encps, and departed Ipirits j 
would nexti&c. * 


• * 


» 

« InCanSigetcr Brittenburgo, Hag* Qomitum, 1734, is tlf» infcriptlou found 
land, p. i4,De«Nel&lainia ob^merccs confervatas Sebundur^^Silvanus 
rius BntoHi^ianifts votum folvit lul 5 ens mcrilo. It is alii», with a UiJe varuuon,* m Rci* 
nelius p. i9o^nd-Galc\ Antoniump. 43. : 


Q a 


J*- 396—397- 
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'P* 396— 397 - 

L. 35—36 of p. 396 toL. I- p. 397, thus—Kingdom, concur 
to (hew us. They contrived td raife the ^oft enormous blocks 
of ftone, a quarry almoft in a fingle pillar; and to balance them 
as it were upon air. And all this 6 cc».''' 

(* fi t , 

V / . ‘ 

- . ‘ ' 399 -* •, , , 

L.^^o—*29 thus-—Mr. M^epherfon, in his wild efforts to 

vindiedte his countrymen, in the Britons, from the charge of 
idolatry, has 'ciferted them not to have worfhipped either the 
heavenly bodies, mountains, or rivers, the wind, or the ocean 
(Introdudbion p, 159—166). ^BuV that the Bd’itons adlually 
•paid adoration to the ocean, to rivers, and ta mountains, 
I have (hewn dccifivcly before from Mr. Maepherfon’s 'own 
fadls, the recent pradbice of, tJie Weftern Iflanders, and the ex* 
prefs atteftation of Gildas (b. L cb. x., f. i). And wc have as 
good proof of their adoring the others. It appears from’Mr. 
M^epherfon himfelf, tha^. his countrymen (peak to this day with 
as great refpcdb of the fpirit of the fun and the;lborm, as of the 
genius of the h*ill, the fountain, or the fea (p* 363—364). And 
therefore it oljvioully fpllows, that they mulb have been ^qual 
worfliippers of Ml. Mr. Maepherfon alfo fliews us in p. 162, 
and weliad been (hewn it bc^i^e id Critical •Diflertations p. 314, 
that there is a latge heath in Scotland betwixt Badenoch and 
Strath^ey,^ on whicji. arc many circles of ftone, or Britifli tem* 
pies, and which is thc/efore denominatpd Slia-Grhannas or the 
plain of the fi^n to this day. * And, among the Roman-Britifli 
ofcmains in the fouth of Scotland, w,e h*tve an altar exprcftly 
inferibed ApoHirri Granno or to fhe Britid) God of thePfon (flor^ 
feley p. 206). In tJie Conf^ftion of St. Patrick, which he wrote 
as cpiftle to the Irifti heathens, he calls them, off from their 
idolatry to the fun,'by declaring the cverlafting punithnjent de¬ 
nounced ogainft who adore it (Ware, ^rris^ p. 122). And* 
we fee* the mbnarch ‘of Ireland, at the Tape period, f^earing to 
the performance of ? I'^ipulation *hy two of the national divi¬ 
nities, the fuo and the wind (ibid)^ 

. • ‘ ' ^ * P. 402. 
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t P» 402. * 

L. I—thu€^Begtii\ in the period of the apoAles^ and has 
remained Iver (ince iif all fhe Chriftian nations cf the world. 
^)o other made its appearance in the church till the'year 1541. 
And no other*ohtains in^tat this moment, except in k few fo- 
cieties of Wtft-JEuropeans, ^that^ ICpmpared with thp great body 
of Epifcopal ‘Chriftians over all the world, appear very»infigoi-* 
• ficant and trifling.* This was * particularly cflabliihcd ip^*Bri* 




-2f —^Lib. iijl c, .4,--^ur feow”^afii!J^ do 4 s Mr. 

Camden talk of a bilhop of Gloucefler in thefe days, p. 255; • 
relyihg in this, as in his account of the \yallbrook and Flamen 
of London, p» 304—305,* on Geoffrey or as redoubtable an 
authority. ^ . * 

Tfle llory of king Lucius alfo, which has been fo greatly can-* 
vafled by our hiflorical crilicks, is in 'all probability foyiriovis,^ 
^nd the two coinfi Arc. . 


P. 40^. 
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( 


P. .’406, 

. CHAP, XIL 

THE STATE OF THE ROMf\N X/EGIONS IN BRITAIN BEFORE 
THE DEPARTURE OF Tfi^ ROWANS — TflE GREAT 
^ REASONS OF THEIR DEPARTURE E*XPLAINED * 

' .AND THE EXTENT OF THEIR EMPIRE, AND 
DISPOSITION OF THEIR FORCES, 

IN THE^ ISLAND AT IT. 

‘I " 

• 

I N the two military municipics and the feven military colonies, 
which were planted by the Romans in the iflind, the lands 
aHigned to the legionaries wpuld regularly defeend to their heirs, 
^he very nature of fuch aflignments neceHarily requires that 
th^ fhould. And the continuance o*f the fame legions in the 
fame municipitvs and colonies fq^three or four centuries together, 
‘which* was the cafe particularly with the fiifth, pfainly proyes 
that they did.. ‘Thus inherited, the lands were virtually* mi¬ 
litary feuds in themfelves, atid virtually«enjoyed by military 
tenures from the emperor. And the male defeendants * of the 
original legionaries would be all equally legionaries .by birth, at 
the military age wodld all engage hy turns in||he duties of the 
. garrifon at home;, and ail by tqrns be draughted out for the. 
occaiional fervi^e5 of the ifland abroad. 






. ‘ . P. 4^0. 

L! 33 thus —•Refined ,thc ' Attacotti in Lenox, equally 
omitted by Ptolemy, apd equally fubjedted by him to the 
^Damnii^i extending &c, . « 

* He carries die l)ainnu Ct'om the Selgovs on the IbutiKfWeft to Vitoria the Tay) on 
ihe.north-eag. and from ^he to the Epidii^ giving them al> the inteitrii^iate regions, 

that bdonged to the HorelHi,*i^tucotti, and Dammi Albani. * *' ‘ . 

• * 

3 p. 412—413. 



”5 
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• ' . . 

P. 4 i 2 <^ 4 i 3 . 

Lail lin^ of p» 412 ^oYecgudiine of p. thus 
i^nd it was at this period &c/ 


In Surry. 


• • • • 

L. £—5 thus—Thougfi, as king of* the Cadii, he .lay at a. 
. diftance from the Southern coaifts 5 * the intimate acquaintance of. 
,’the Romans with his name and capital, though with relation to 
them he was only an inland monarch j and the ap{^ellation ^c. 


«^P. 415. 

L^sy—28 thus—Therefore denominated the Fir-Mae-at or 
the Men of the Plains. 

* • 

. . P.‘4"7*. 

L. 34-^35 thus—They were not a number of &c. 


• P. 421.* -f 

L. 22 thus—Oriian p. 5, &c). See this, fince t}ie firft Edition 
of this work, more fully difeufled in the Genuine Hift. of the 
Britons alTerted, p. 2.95—260.But fince the firil edition 1 have 
alfo oblerved, that Richard in p. 32 places all the Caledonians 
ultra Vararem, making this river by mifiake to flow to the well 
• as well as the noM of the Roman conque^ And this, I think, 
reconciles him with himfelf better thaii" ^ fup^c^tion before,' 
Bu( let the* reader Either way mere 4 s a mifiake in , 

him.—Ptaltmy See, . • • 



L. 8*^10 thus—See Genuine Hifl. of thb Britons afierted« . 
p. 136—i.3y^-VA. Msfrcclluius &c. 


P. 425^. 



116 . 


r 


VniN-CIP AL •correcti?!>ns 

p. 427. 

L. 15—16 thus — ^CclttB by AlraUo abq Appian^ ^ And they 
are equally ;allerted to be (jrauls by Diodorus &c. t 

L, 3i-,-32 thus—Cimbri. And, what is eq^ually furprizing, 
and has be^n equally unnoticed the criticks, tKe Wclfli dif- 
tinguilh England by the name ofEqegr or Kiguria even to 
.the prclcnt moment. In thaf irrpption ihefe Saxons, Ambrons* 
or Ligurians compofed a body of more than thirtj^ thoufand 
men, and wei^‘&c,' • , \ 

p. 43<’- . • . 

L. 21 thus—Down; and 'hating the Logia or I^agan, which 

falls into Carrickfergus Bay, 6 cc, 

• P. 4;}2/ 

L. 6—7 thus—For thei/ metropolis. And the latter was 
probably that city near Limerick, the fite of which is ftill fa¬ 
mous, retains the appellation of Cathair or the fortrefs; and 
where the revaains of ftreets, and other-•marks of a town, may 
yet be traced«« The Cangani *&c. » '• 

P...434* 

L. 16—18 thus—^Muft cqqally*(I apprehend) have poflefled 
all Galloway weft of the Dee, >|iod have &c, 

•* 437- ^ 

L. 9—10* fhus—Ifland. And, fo generally inhabited, it 

- naturally received &c. 

L, 19—20 thus—^Diofna-Fad or Dyfn-Wall. The channel 
betwixt France and £e|;la^d is denominated by a writer of the 
dghth century only. Sinus Vallictfe or the Gallick-iftrak. And 
a^..the Dutch and* Gerinans call the French by the ,aame of 

>• J^^ppinn Tays, tlat all Italy was aftaid of dte^Cdte, till the Romans uiuler Mariua 

dt icAted the Ciipbri; p» 1169, Amft d. . ' , «i ** 

^ « O *Ha8bi4n*s IntrodUdr. vo Hift, aj^ AnCof Ireland,-j). 37. ^ 

Walls 
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Walls Walloons to this day. To th*e S^op Chronicle fpeaks 
of the Britons >by the* title of the Brit»wal|is or Brit-walana^. 
The denodiination 

I 

^ , .• P. 430 

Lr* 10^1.5 thus—^Britons. H^husT the appcllatioo> of a fbr- 
trefs, ICadair* and Katbait,* is now pronounced Kahir. in th» 
Iriihy and was fprmerly refalve^ into Guiher, and is • now. 
on^lted into Kaer and Gaer» in the Welih * 1 and the ‘^names of 
* Cathbait,. Cruthgall, Sithfadda, and thd like, afe pronoiinced 
&c. 

ip-v-ad* thus — Natdes of Rauthmell, Rathbone, and 
Withnell in l»ancalhtre; and a variety of other words, in every* 
part of the iflaod, furring the fame elifion in converfation 
Thus alfo the appellation of a diftrid^ in Caledonia, which was 
antiently written A^^-Gathel, is now* jcc. 

• p. 439. ‘ 

L. 8--*! o thus^Woedlanders* Giiylh*t and Guehz import 
among'the Irilh, 4he Welih, an 3 the Armoricans, a‘man of* 
the‘Guylh, &c. 



P. 4^0. 

M B M. 


The note here^ removed to its proper place 


in the notes. 


m 

P • 444 * 

JU. 8 thi^T-*ln Ulliiv * or (he county of Down and &c. 

***** • 

* *•**•• 

^ See Sax, ChmtA p.*i t and 12, and Adaittnaa'b Otlumba 1. ii. c. 54. Colgpny witk 

Il.'p. 5$8» and not! p. 3S4. • ^ 

* See Kent^pt c* 8| Ouiher Cet Guety) or Cicr Kidwelly. And tbe rnmc elifion wn 

througfi all the Celuck^ai^in tlie^^ahick Rhodanus or Rhone, Matiuniur Maror, &c. • , 

• f Thus in the Saxdh Ethelward protm meed ^Inratd, &c. and ia the Eng^fh Cloche* Cto*9, 
Them *£in, BoaeWa^ Bo&n, Noith^an I S »utK Nor and Sou, &)t. &«.. 

* Harru’i Waie’s Ant.4>. 44. • * t. « * 


'• ft 


p. 450. 
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p-: 4 jo. , 

L, 6. thus—In an addrejfs of Valerius PjaccDS to V-cA)ai3ai)| be 
fays thus, , 

Tuque o pelagi cai majoraperti 
Caledonius poilquati tua carbala • tifii 
Oceanus. Pbrygiot pri^ iodignatufi lulos. 

Here wc fee the word, Calejmmt, applied even to the Eriti(h 
Channel;'to the iea which is &idto have di^aiited the yoke of 
Caeikr hy dehjjoying kk veflcla. And, ei^n it the .ddath- of 
Vefpafian, the Romans had not yet entered the real Calcdonk 
at all. And in the Genuine ffift, of the Britons I Juve pro- 
duced another inftance exadly correfpondent to 4his« tviiidi 
(hews thecoaft adjoining to this fca, and the very (bore at arhich 
Caefar’s navy yvas deftroyed, to haste been called Caledonia aa 
early is the reign of Nero.. Sfso p. 124.. 


at*.. 


P, 45'-' 

Jy. 8—14 Richard p, 5^,—” Anuntaikiia Eb, xxvii. 

c. 8^ , 


MEM. 


c 

For a ftiU further elocidatiili of this portion of HiHoiy, fee 
the Genuine Hifloty of the Biitona averted againft Mr. Maepher- 
fon, written Ibce the hrft edition, and confirming and im¬ 
proving tlxe notices here delivered. 


^ « 


' v^* f53* 

^ L, i9:—27 thtrs—Oilorius, as Tacitus, informs us, 
carried a regular fchain of camps along the Severn and the Gp- 
par Avon, the Avon of Oloucefterfhire, Warwickshire, and 
Nwrthamptopihirc,, and the genuin/;.afid lodg-^loft Antona of 
that hifiorian; and afterwards continued it, as fa£t ievms plainly 
to flicvv us, along fbc^Ncn of Ndrthatnptonlhirc to the marfhes 
« ‘ . of 
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. iit c6^* A /eries wa» jACo drawit from' the^ 

Edefii to file bofore the reigo of Hadnan. And a third 

wa 9 A:c. i* * * * . •*, 

« L. *36 cfoffiifg tile*Kelvin^ from the country of the 

Attacolti beloiV^Bemaliv afterwards TScc* 

• ^. p. 4/4. . •*' 

L. 3-^6 thus-—And the Britons again pailing the forts betwixf 
%th$ friths in ^e reign of Antoninu\ Pius* and invading the laodT 
*of flie'Novante's I Loltius united the former another* and 
carried th6 wall«and the forts into the country of the Attacofti* 
and nearly^ upfo their capit^. ^ 

*L'j5thus—All the Caledonians, and had adually reduced, 
the Attacotti. The walls &c, 

•p. 458 - / 

L.*33—34 thus—The firft defcedtupon the provinces, which 
had been attempted from that country with a view of conqueft, 
it mull &c. , * ' • 

. * * • • ^ 

" • • . P. 459. • . . . 

L,*8—9 thus—Had the Irilh invaded 4 he wellerp coall with 
any conliderable armament before, the Roman! would have, 
left &c. * I * 

L. 12—ri j thus—Would not hove invaded it with fo confider- 
able a one now. But apprized of the new military arrange^ 
meets, and Rimulated with the inviting* prolpe^ of conquell, 
they See. . 

• P. 4460* 

U. 11 thus—Extended tijeir tfrms*to &r! 

P. 461. * • 

L. iS'^^ 7 % tRws-^Tacitus Ann. lib. xii. c, 31, and Richards ^ 
Iter i4„ S^iconlo ii, (Jlcbon 15, Ad j^ntwram 1^ AlaunVx^. 
This ferve^to fyc the. Antona* of'Tacitus deciiivcly) GlouccHer 
on one fide and Alcefter on»thc ^ther fettling Ad AiUoiiam about 
* * R 2 * ' .F/\efham 
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&vt 0 iiai|i or Bengewotrth, and ok the Upper Avon. And Oale*e 
Efiay in Leland’s Itin. v. VI. p, 143, 17699 ierves to (hew, that 
additional links were, made to the chaiir, *to continue, it along 
the Nen to the marihes. By this I6heme» the paflage in Taci-r 
tus is now for the firft time interpreted ^teraUy9 and hiilory and 
£sl& arc reconciled together.. ‘ ‘. 

RM62. ^ . 

L. 17—18 thus—^Is fuppofcd by Mr. Macpherfbn,* and, f^m 
him by Dr. Hehry in his new Hiflory of Great Bri|ain v. I. 
4101771, p. 425—-4*6, to be the famous Caraufius. 


THE 



1 . 


IN’ B O 0 X 


lit 


E 

CON Cl U S I O N. 

• V ^ . 

^ •• • 

W £ l^ye now purfaed the hlflory of Manchefter»to that 

iftipohant period ifi th(f annals of the illand, tlSe confoli- 
datiqn of its’ five provinces into one empire, and the defcent of 
the Saxons on the whole. 

We have leen the large extent of the parifii a wild unfre¬ 
quented tra£k of woodland, inhabited merely by the boar, thq 
bull, and the wolf, and traverfed only by the hunters of the 
neighbouring country. And we have feen it fele^lcd^^by tllb 
monarqh of I/ancafhird for the fb|tt of a fort in the woods, and 
Vfort a^iafiy fettled in the middle of it. Such was tlffc very* 
early*origin of the population of the parilb, arkf^die firfi com-. 
mencement of a town within*it. * And the rude outlines of the* 
one, and the faint principle of %he other, began about fifty 
years before .the Chrillian sera, ail^ within the compafs of the 
Caftlc-field. ' * . : 

, The forwfl: alTumes a new life and coJouringT^fon^ it* And 
the filcnceja'nd fohtud«„ that have regularly p|evailed before, are^ 
now interrupted by the rclort of foldicrs to the ibatrefs the ex- 
curfiohs oY hunters from the fie? 3 , and the voices of the Karri-* 
ibn/>n the b^nlcs of the Medlock. • ^ 

But th^t warlike tribe of Latium, wh*ich, from a finall aiTem- 
blage of outlaws on ihc^ heights *of the Tiber, had amazingly*be- ^ 
‘come the lor<fs of Italy, the maftersof Gaul« and tlffe conquerors 
of half th^glbbe,* land upon the IHind, red^ct^ Ihe little king.- 
“ dams of the Britons, and advance into Lawcafiiirc. .They pene¬ 
trate 
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trate into our woods.*. TJiey Inuoduce'thse tumults of wap intd 
our psiriHi. And they take the briginal Mancbefter, 

An additional fpirit then a^Stuates Jthe yoodl^nd. (A Roman 
Nation is conflru^ed on the Qaftlt^field. Another is eftabli^ed 
about a mile to the north of it. And the (it^ of the prefent 
town is nov^ cleared in part of its trees, and Hrd; receives a co- 
1 >ny of inhabitants upon it; one indeed that is. but traniitory 
in its nature, ancf exifbs only;dur;ng the conjtfnuancd of fum- 
raer. Tht moft north-wefterly part of the foreft is appropriated 
to th*».feeding'^of the^Romaii cattle; and four little ibftreffes 
Hie'placed for their prote^ion within it. And the whede wood* 
land is'inter{e(fted with'large ro^ds 0*1 every hde^ ^11 t^nguig in 
light lines through the thickets, and converging to a point at 
the Caftlq-field. 

« 

One thing more edmpleats the greia,t change in * the a^e^ of 
this region. A regular town is now for the £ril time laid out 
in the pariih. And a neighbouring baron and his clan are 
fettled within it. This is placed in the center of the fbrefi, 
and founded in the memorable autumn of 79. And the adjoin¬ 
ing flatiOn in the Callle-held becomes the citadel of the new 
Mancheftcr. 

* Under the aufpices of the Rorn^n genius in Britain, that prin¬ 
ciple of population, which had faintly quickened before at the 
heart of the woodland, now becomes aftive^^nd vigorous, and 
di^ufes its* influence*on every fide. The beafls arc diflodged to 
a greater difipnee from the town. The receding foreft curves 
in an amphithes^ter of woods around it. And all the mecha* 
nica) arts arc fuccftsfully tranfplanted into the wild. Civility, 
literature, add politeneis folloW. And Chriftianity dofes the 
rear. ‘ ‘ , ' ' 

immediately a new fesne of forrow arifes. A ftefti invafion 
is«meditated from the continent. A tribe of ic^olatroi^s favages 
ib I'laftentng from the (bores of Geripauy. Kuln marks their 
advance. Ignorance, incivility, and barbarifin attend upon 
them. ' And the fail of Mancheftcr approaches. 

The 
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part of the whole, the attempted hiftory of domeftick life. But* 
he has been careful to preferve in the. old pfkts, and purfue in . 
the new, the general and leadli.g fpirit of the wholeand has 
always aimed, as Before, to be <original without being fantalh* 
cal, and to deal conllantly in new notices with an inviolable 
adherence to truth. 

And he has Particularly retained that diipofition of the Notes, 
which.feems to be as lingular as his execution or his plan ; and 
lUU places the numerous authorities for his a/Fertlons and fadts, 
not,, as has hitherto oeen the cudom, at the toot 9f the page, 
and even not, as Lord Lyttelton has recently placed them, in 
an appendix at the end;, but at the conclulLon of each fedipn. 
And from this arrangement of thenv the Hiftory of Manchellcr 
leems.to have derived aa advantage peculiar toitfelf. They are 
not now,, what on tlie common method, they evidently are, fo 
near as to diftrtf(3 the attention by diverting the eye, break the 
narration, or confound the argument. And they are not, like 
my Lord’s, too remote lo beconfulted in the progrefs of the 
reading. Thelb little members of a work, which are fo r.e> 
ceflary to every authenticated hiftory, and yet fo embarrafliug 
generally to the readeS* and the writer, are not* crouded inele¬ 
gantly on the margin of the page, where they are attended with 
an inconvenience almoft equal to their utility ; and are not 
huddled together in a common repoiitory at the cloli?, 
they are loft to every purpofe of immediate confultation, anxl 
the obfervations in them cut oft' from the fubjefts to which 
they rclpcfflively belong, and of whicli they a.e aduaj tliougdi 
fubordinite p2frts. They are now formed into co%4‘.^ions. 
thtle arc I'ubjoincd frach to its own portion oi the work, where 
every one of th"cm js given un^mingled with another; and are 
placed each at a point of the ‘hiftory, where paufe is m^dc 
equally by the. writer wd the ^reader. They are not *eitbe<r fo 
fmall, as to be occurring with a troublefomt frequency, or fo 
large,, as to be formidable to the reader from their bulkinels. 
And*they arc cq^ially ready for a ttranfient confuluticfn or a.fotf 
^ ixul pcruilL 


CHAP. 



THE. 


PRINCIPAL CORRECTIONS 


MADE IN 

Thb history of MANCHESTER. 


BOOK THE FIRST, 

> 


On republishing it in Odavo* 


SOLD 

^ • 

By W^iTE, Lowndes, Flcet-ftrcct ; Dodsley, rail-mail ; Pav.ve^ 
* Mcws-gate; B^lKER and Leigh, York-ftreet, Covent-garden ; 
EvanS| Strand ; Davis, Holbonrnc ; and Newton, 
Clarke, itnd Harrop, Manchcft^r^ 

MDCCLXXIIt 



MEM. 

< 

THERE ARE SOME MINUTE CORRECTIONS OP THE HIS¬ 
TORY OF MANCHESTER IN THE PRESENT SUPPLEMENT, 
WHICH ARE NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE OCTAVO EDITION 
OP IT 5 AS THEY DID NOT OCCUR TO THE AUTHOR BE¬ 
FORE THAT EDITION WAS PRINTED OFF. 



M E.M. 

* * Preface p. ix, add this paragraph tO the wlfolc. 

Thefe arc tl\c principles, upon which the prefent work "was 
origip^Uly undertaken, and this fiift volume of it compleated. 
And the writer refledls with fatisfadtion, amid the fblicicude 
naturally attendant on the hour of publication, that he has bipen 
impelled by accident and allured by pleafure to«execute in part 
what he had always deli^ned, but Ihould never perhaps have 
deliberately begun ; to talk himfelf with fbme hillorical under¬ 
taking in the earlier period of life, to fix for fome years his 
undivided attention on the fubjedt, and then give himfelf and 
hit. performances to the candour of the puWlick. 


6 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Second Edition of Book the Firft. 


♦ _ 

WHEN the prefent work was publhhecl, the autlior was 
not a little folicitous about its reception in the world. Addi«» 
tional to the anxiety lb natural to every writer on his firft pubiU 
cation, he had peculiar reafons for apprchenfion, both fro.m the 
unpromifing title and the (Iriking lingularity of his undertaking. 
A hiftory that pretended merely to be local, and yet ventured 
to (deviate widely from the common track of topical antiquities, 
and even prefumed to make its private accounts only the center 
, of a large circle, that Ihould generally extend itfclf over the 
ifland, and frequently ftrctch into Ireland and the continent 
was a work of fo uncommon a nature, as was fure to encoun¬ 
ter, at firft, all the hereditary prejudices of our old antiquarians 
and the publick. The former would be apt to condemn the 
boldnefs of its plan, fo much above the iifual fcale of anti¬ 
quarian courage, as the very extravagance of fancy. And, what 
weighed more with the author, he was afraid of being con¬ 
founded by the latter in the common herd of local hiftorians, 
and haftily refigned with the reft of his brethren Blattarum ac 
'Tinearum epiilae, to the moths and the worms of antiquariarilm. 
But from thefe apprehenfions he was foon freed. ‘His plan has 
been approved cf in every part. And the encouragement, which 
he has received, has even enabled him thus early to publilh a 
fccond edition of his work. 

In this he has availed himfelf of the obfervations, which have 
been made upon the former. And he thinks his hiftory im¬ 
proved by the ^attention. But his pkn and execution are ftill 
the fame. His carreitions are confined to parts. And he has 

3 altered 
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altered fome, and enlarged others. His great atm has been to 
tender each cffa/in the work? as, far as he could, a com pleat 
■trcatife upon the fubjedt, to thrbw nothing^ wilfully into fliaje, 
but make every part (land fotth diftind and clear. And the 
ftilc, which was fometimes embarrafTed by its own‘accuracy 
and weakened v^ith excefs of vigour, he has endeavpured to im¬ 
prove, by clearing away its obftj-uftions and retrenching its exu¬ 
berance. In a hillory of fo fingular a complexion and genius, 
and \wth an author unknown to fame, the firft publication* muft 
be merely experimental; to try the taftc and judgment of the 
publick, for the corredlion or confirmation of his own. I'he 
fopceeding books of this work, therefore, will not want the al¬ 
terations and additions of this; when, like it, they make their 
fecond appearance in odtavo. And, in that ftridt juftice. which 
fliiould always be (liewn to the purchafers of a former edition, 
all the principal corred^ons of the (econd will be thrown to¬ 
gether, and printed in a quarto pamphlet. 

The author has been obliged to leave out the plates. They^arC 
too bulky to be folded in an odtavo. And, ufeful as they are for 
embelliihmenr, they are not neceflary for illuftration. But he has 
added near forty Britiih coins, many of which have been pub- 
lilhcd fince the firft edition, and remarkably coincide with the 
obfervations that he had made in it $ has diiperfed them in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the hiftory, and applied them to explain the 
manners of the Britons. And he has prefixed a little table of 
contents to every chapter, calculated to excite curiofity without 
anticipating information, ‘to give the reader an invitmg view of 
the country‘in which he is going to travel, and *%et^ leave it to 
open afterwards with all its novelty \ipon bim^as he gradually 
proceeds in his journey. Alm^ofl: ever fine# Mr. Maepherfon re-, 
leafed him from attention to the difpute betwjxt them, by in- 
gefiuoutly yielding up the whole; Mr. Whitaker has been em¬ 
ployed in rcvifing*his work, and ftudying to ^ive it ever) attain- 
'able grace and perfcftioiv This he owed to himfelf, to, local 
bifijory, and a patronizing publick. And he •has particularly 
endeavoured to- pcrfe« 5 l, what feems to himfelf the moft curious 
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Mem. It is greatly to be wished; that ibme Gentleman would ipeedily 
give us a new edition and a numerous impreffion of Richard’s infi¬ 
nitely ufeful Commentary. This would be of confiderable fervice 
to^the caufe of Britifh and Roman-Britiih antiquities. We .might 
then hope to fee a true knowledge and a juft acquaintance with the 
original and primary period of our liiftory a much commoner acqui- 
fition among our antiquarians than it feems to be at prefent. We 
might then hope to fee our antiquarians more commonly begin 
their hiftorical refearches at the great fountain-head of our hiftory, 
there 'mark the fecret primogcnial principles that mix and colour it 
at the fource, and thence be better able to difcern with clcarnefs the 
feveral ingredients and tints that fucceffively incoqjorate with it 
afterwards. And a complete and entire'Manual might happily be 
formed for the Roman-Britifh antiquarian, by adding all the Britifli 
' Notices in Ptolemy Antonine Ravexmas and tlxe Notitia to the. Com¬ 
mentary of Richard, perhaps all the hiftorical incidents in all the 
Roman hiftorians, and certainly a Roman-Britifh Gloflary upon 
better principles than Baxtcr’sl Such a worj^ would be a moft ac¬ 
ceptable prefent to the hiftorical and antiquarian world. And I am 
in hopes that the prefent will be adhially made it by my worthy and 
learned friend, the Rev, Dr. Hallifax of Chribrd. 
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I Have here fubjoined what I have frequently referred to in the 
work, the Itinerary of Ricardus Corillen^i‘^, Suoh a curiofin 
ouoht no longer to be locked up in the few copies of Dr. 
Stukelcy’s Comment* or the fewer of Mr. Bertram’s original. 
To this I have added the parallel parts of Antoninc’s Itinerarv, 
that the one may reflect a light upon the otjier. Ard to the 
whole Tiiavc annexed the modern places corrcfjiondent to 
each antient name, as they are affigned by dale by Ho:leK> 
and by Stukelcy. 
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DIAPHRAGMATA- 

# * 

i* 

J T E R I. 


A VIA DUCTA T'ST OTTETIIEJANGA DICTA 

Vi'QVK IN SKCiONTIUM PXCR M. P. 324. PJvUS MINI’S 
MC. 


Iter T 5 Ricaidi 
Dm devilm 

Dniobrovac 


Di. StukdevN 
Copy ' 
SuUoiiia»h 


C VNTIOPOLIS Cjuac ct Dukovetino 

^ m. ji. 10 

Duroslvo . .. . li 


Duroprovis 

Deinde 


- 25 

—-m. p. 27 

TraNSIS ThAMESJN INTRA5QT7F. 
PROVIKCIAM FlAVTAM FT 
^TVITATTM LoNWINIUM Ac- 
liUST AM 


Sflo Ma'^o 


Verolamio MuNK’ino* 
Foro Dia'n/e 4 —— 

MaoioVinio - 

t 

Lactorodo - 


m. p. 9 
I z 

12 

12 

12 


Antoni mi o 
Lci 2 iiivutiJ 
Duioicino j: 

Durolcvo I; 

Durobiox It. i( 


Iter 3 invcitcd 
fioni l’’uio- 
brovi. to 
Loiulinium 2j 

Itrr 2 inv. 
Sulionr.idb n 

Viiol.unio c 

Dxiroiobiivis “ i: 

AXapiovInfo 1: 


LtKlOvi(»r« 




I « 

* '1 be Itlncpa are fn called from tbeir Amilituao to the anim.il midriff, v/hich pufltN 
ihrc the body from fide to fide fStukcle)), 

* 'I tiib number appears from the diffances pieccdi.i;;', ard followi,’|>, to be l.iulry. An- 

tonint’* iinifl be the *ight number. i 

* In this aiii^ one or two other places I bate gmir.td the notico« concciiiiiij!; martyrs, 
the impertinent interpolations of the*Monk. 

Canter- 
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ix 


0> VT K 

Horsf lf y 

C\lIltLll)l'l V 

Cai^crbur/ 

Lenhain 

• 

Billiton * 

RotbclLi 

Rocliefter 

1 

t 

• 

London •. 

London 

Shcnlcy near Biocldey 
Ilills 

Brockky Hills 

VciuLim 

Vtiulain 

Ilcrtfoid 

Dunrtablc • 

Dunftable 

Fenny Stratford 

Stony Stratford 

Towceftcr 


STUKFr-nJ: 
CanteTbui v 

Sittingbiiuiv' 

Rocheller 


Loudon 


Edgeware iicarBiocLlcy 
HilE 
Verubm 

Maikct-ftiect ucAr 
Dunlhblc 
Qunibbic • 

Stony Stratfor3* 


* Durocobrivis, a name which has ^een longwreftcd by the antiquatlans into Duro- 
coc-brivis, and to figntiy the Foad of the Red Water, and which has thercfoic been idly 
fixed at Redburne and Hertford (fuppofed to be Hc-rud-ford), is really nothing more 
than Diiroc-o-bnvis«and fignihes nothing more than a watery town, jui): as ]!)ur-o-brivis 
and £bur>ac um. And Redburne is abfolutcly Re<i Bourne oi the brook*Rcad. 
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1 

I^uinitvari.i 

Is A NT A VARIA — 

( 

— 12 

Bcnnaveiuui (irer 
6. Ilanaviitia) 12 
Tier 6 

Tripoi.t’o 12 

TjIIICNTIO- 

_ 13 

Trij'ontio 12 

Bcnonirp 11 

1 B*:nonis - 

— y 

Venonb 9 

1 

1 

me BJSECATUR VIA; ALTKIt— 
UTIiRUMQE RJUS RR ACIllUM 


lur i8 inv. 

lANDDM USQUK ALTRU^I 
VERSUS VIRICONIUM, PRO- 
TENDITUR SIC. 

a 

« 

Itcr 2 iii\. 

MaiKliieUtcdo 12 

1 Mandvessedo ' - 

m. p. 12 

Maiukicllcuo 1 2 

Rroceto 161 

Etoceto - - 

— 13 

1 Etoccto 1 6 


Pknnocrucio — 

- 12 

a • 

Pcniiocrudo 12 


UxACONIA - 

- 12 

Uxacoiia 12 


ViRiogoNJo - 

11 

Urioconio 11 

t 

i 

BanchouJo * — 

26 

Bbvium. 

> 

• 

Dev\Colonia ■— 

r 

- 10 

Deva J^cg. 20 
’ Vkl, 10 

• % 

• 

i ^ ^ 

• 


* This road, tie eaftern branch of the foffeway, the (bcond Iter of Antonine purfucs. 
. * The etymology of name h ftran^cly miftakch bj' Baxter. In the law of Howel 
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XI 


Gale 

Caftlc Dvkcs ncaj 
Wedoii 

Dowbridgc near Lil- 
hnrnc 

High Crofs or Clay- 
cheftcT 


Manccltu* 

Wall near Litchfield 

Stretton near Penkridgi 

» • 

Oken-yate 
W roxeter 


Banchor 

Chcflcr 


Hokselev* 
hfear Daventry • 

Bughy 

ClaychefK-r 


. ]\I.inceficr * 

Willi * 

Near the river Penk 
Near Sheriff-Hales 
Wroxeter 

Near Stretton in Che- 
, (hire 
tliefler 


Sti’keley 

Towccflcr 


Dowbridge or Sho\\'cl 

Claychefter or Hi;;h 
Crofs 

I 

I 


I 

t 

I 

I 

Mancefter 

Wall 

Penkridge 

Oken-yate 

Wroxeter 


Banchor 

Cliefter 


Dha it carries a fenfe which is undoubtedly the meaning of this appellation* It fignifies 
a Fortification. Sec A. 37. p. 398. Wotton. 
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FINES FLAVIN ET SECUNDjE Antoninus 

f * 

Iter II inv, 

Varis - m. p. 30 Varis ; 

Co NOV 10 — 20 Couovio ] 

1 

jSsGUNTio — - *24. Seaontio : 


* T he fum total at the end is juft ten more than the number pr< nxed, the latter being 
three hundred and twenty-four and the former three hundicd and thirty-four. F.hi. nine 
or ten additional miles in the faulty number annexed to Duicprov.s account for the d<f* 
fereneCt 
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• • 


Gai,c 

HoBSfiLEY • 

f 

. StlTKELEV 

Bod vary * 

Bodvary 

• 

Bodvary 

Caer Rhun 

Caer Rhun 

Caer Rhun 

Caer Scgont near 
Caernarvon 

• « 

Caer Scgont 

Caer Segont 
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T E K II. I Autoumus 

A SEGUNTIO VIRIOCONIUM 
USQUE m. p. 75, SIC. 

Heriri Monte — m.p. 25 Iter 2. 


Mediot.ano 

Rutunio 

ViRIOCONIO 


25 

I - 

1 { 


Mediolano 

Rutunio 

Viriocoiiio 


12 

11 


« 


Kiixans »uu 



Gali 


HoRSELBy* 


Stukeley 


f 




Mcivod North-W'alcs 

Rowton Caftle* 

# 

Wroxeter 


Draiton Shroplhire 

» 

Near Wem 
W roxetcr 


Raranvaur Hill by Bala 
ia MerionethlhirS 

Meivod Montgomery- 
Ihire 
Rowtot; 

Wroxeter 
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ITER III. 


Antoninus 


A LONDINIO LINDUM COLO- 
NIAM USQUE, SIC. 


Durosito 
C^SARO MaGO 
Canon 10 — 


12 

i6 

15 


Iter 9 inv. 
Durolitum 

Caefaromago 

Canonia 


15 

16 


12 


Camaloduno Colon I a — 9 

IBI ERAT TEMPLUM CLAUDII, 
ARX TRIUMPHALIS, ET IMA¬ 
GO VICTORIiE DEJE \ 


Camaloduno 


9 


Ad Sturium Amnem 


m. p. 6 


Ad Anfam 


6 


ET FINIBUS TRINOBANTUM 
CENIMANNOS ADVENIS. 


Combretonio — 

— m. p. 15 

SiTO Mago - 

— 22 

Venta Cenom 

- 23 


• » 


Combretonio 15 

Sitomago 22 

Venta Icenorum 
3 ^ 


, * This Note muft have been copied by Richard frow fome account that was previous 

Id the deibru^ion of Camalodunute by Boadicia. *■ 

I . 


Leighton- 



Gale 


Lcighton*ftonc, ^ 
Writtlc or Witham 
Little Canfield* 
Walden 


Barklew or near Ha- 
vcrill 

Brettenhan^ 

Thetford or Wulpitt** 
Cafter near Norwich 


P P E N D 


HoksblbV • 


Lcigliton-ilonc 
Near Chelmsford 
Cambridge 
Malden 


Witham 


Stretford 

Wulpitt 

Caller 


I •X* xvii 

*■ « 


Stukelev 


Rumibrd 

• • 

Chelmsford 

Kelvedon EiTex 
Colchefter. 


Stretibrd-flreet) Sufiblk 


Bretenham, Bradfield 
Combuft, Sufiblk 
Thetford 'Norfolk 

Caller 


t 
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Iter 17,, 
Durolifponte 

Duroomago 

m.p, 

Coriiennis 
Lindo — 


30 

30 

30 


ICIANIS * - 

CaMBORICO CoLOx\IA 
Durali Pon^e 
Durno Mago 

4 

IsiNNIS - 

Lindo — 


Antoninus 
Itei* 5 


m. p. 27 

Icianos . 


— — 20 

CaniLorico 

35 

20 

Duioliponte 

25 

2C 

Durobrovjs 

! ** 

35 

1 

- 20 

Canfeunis 


f 

20 

Lindo 

2<> 


* As feveral dilFerences occur in the copies which were publifhcd by Dr. Stukeley and 
Mr. Bertram, which 1 (hall regularly note, fa this is one. Icianos has only a vacancy 
io Bertram, but is a^ually inferted in Stukeley. And the latterls evidently right. 
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t 


xix 


Gale 

« 

Ickbiurow • 
Near Cambiigc 
Godmanchefter 
}»iig Caflcrtou 
Nottingham 
Lincohi 


Horseley 

Chefterford 


Stukeley 

I 

Ixworth, Icklingham 


Icklingham 

Cambridge 


Chefterford Cambridge- 
{hire 

Godmanchefter 




jCaftcr by Peterborough 


Cafter 




Ancaftcr 
• •/Lincoln' 


Stanfield by Bourn,-. 
I Lincolnihire 
iLincoln- 


rx E R 



vt 
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ITER IV. 


Antoninni. 


A LINDO AD VALLUxM US* 
QUE, SIC. 


Argolico 

Dano 


Iter 5 

m. p. 14 Sefi;elocum(Itcr8 
Agelocum) 14 
m. p. 20 Danum —22 


IBI INTRAS MAXIMAM CjESA- 
RIENSEM. 

Iter 18 

Legiolium Legotio — m. p. 16 Legeolium (Iter 
Iter 5‘inv, and . • 8. Lagecium) 16 

Iter 8. from 

York Eburaco municip. olim colonia 

SEXTA * — 21 Eburacum 21 


Catarraftoni4o 


SEXTA 


ISURIO 


Catarractoni 
Ad Tisam 
V iNOVXO — 

I 

Epiaco ■— 

A 

Ad Murum 


16 Ifubrigantum 17 
24 Catarradoni 24 

Iter I inv. 

19 Vinov’ia 22 


* This Note muft have been interpolated by Richard. 
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Gale 

% 

Little-Burrow 

Doncafter 

Caftleford 

York 

Aldborough. 

Cattarick 


Binchcfter 

t 







Horselex ( 

m 

$TVKELEY 

Littlcburrow 

Littlcburrow 

Doncafter - 

• 

Doncafter 

Caftleford 

• 

• 

Caftleford 

York 

York 

Aldborough 

Aldborough 

Cattarick 

Cattarick 

- - - 

Pierce Bridge, Ovynfbrd 

Binchefter 

Binchcfter 

• 

Hexham 

• 

. m 

• 

Chefter in the Street 

• • 

Newcaftle 

- 
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TRAKS SIURUM INTRAS VA- < Autoninus 
LENTIAM 

Alauna Amne m. p. 25 - — 

Tuaida Flvmine — 30 . . — 

Ad Vallun —— m. p. * 70 — —— 

. . . . .. . . . . . — .—* 

« 

* Phi Stukeley gives us the numerals which Mr. Bcrtam has omitted. 



Alnwick 


AfPSNOiX.* 




HoRaSLEY * • 



Stukeley 


Alnwick Nortliumbcr- 
land 

Berwick on Tweed 


Falkirk 
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imr 


Dr. St'dkclcy’s 
Copy 
Corium 


'ITER V. 

« 

A LIMITE PR^ETURIAM USQUE 

SIC. 

A 

CuniA .— " — 


Ad Fines * 
Bremenio 

CORSTOPLIO 

ViNDOMORA 

I 

ViNDOVIO — 
Catarractoni 


llBORACO 


Derventione 

Delgovicia 

Preturio 


m. p. 
m. p. 
m. p. 


20 

9 

19 

22 

40 

7 

25 


Antoninus 


Iter r. 

Bramenium .... 

Corflopit\im 20 

Vindoinora 9 

Vinovia 19 

CatarraifVoni 2 2 

Ifuriuin & Ebo-^ 
racLiin 41 
Dervcntio 7 

Delgovitia 13 

Praetorium 25 


' Dr. Stukelcy.bjr a ftrange niiftake reads Ad Tines, and therefore idly fixes the ftation 
upon the North-Tync. The ftation muft certainly have been upon the limits of the 
Gadenian ani Ottadkiian territories, and fomewhere, I fuppofcr up^n the banks of the 
Tweed in Tvvcedalc. 


Roman- 
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Gale ! 

• ) 



Brampton 

Corbridgc 

Dolande 

f 

Binchcftcr 

Cattarick 

York 

Aldhy on the Derwent 
Wipjton 

Patrington 


‘Horselev 

i 

i 

Ricahefter 

Corbridge 

Ebchtikr 

T 3 inchcfter 

Cattarick 

York 

On the river Derwent 

t 

Wigton 

Hebberftow Fields or 
Broughton 


itxv. 

SrWKCLFY 

Romanhow, Corfton* 
law 

Rocheffer on T/uc 

Riecheftec 

Corbridge 

Ebchefler 

Bincheflcr 

Cattarick 

York • 

Stanford Bridge Yoik- 
Ihirc 
Wigton 

Patrinton . 


’•'Rrr* . ‘iter 
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, t T E R VI 

AB EBURACO DEV AM USQUE 
SIC. 


Calcakia 

Camboduno 

Makcvnio 


m. p. 9 
22 
i8 


Finibus Maxima et Flavije 

m.p. i8 


CoNDATE 

Deva 


i8 


Iter 2. 
Calcaria ^ 

Camboduno 20 

Manucio 18 


Condato 


18 


Deva Leg. 20. 
ViO. 20) 


Tadcaftcr 



• OALt' 

Tadcafter v 

Almondbury 

Man-cheftcr 

Congleton 

Chcfler 


A-; P, P'- E- N^ D-, I- X, 


H^isbiby 

# 

Tadcafter 

• » 

Near Gretlaud 

Man^caftle near Man* 
chcfter 

Near Northwi<;h 
Cheftcf 


' __#9 

scru 

i 

Stukeiey 

i 

Tadcai^r 

.Almoudbury 

Man-caftle 

I , 

I Stretfoid on MeiTey” 

' ^ 

Northwich . 

Chefter 


1 T K n 
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i T E R YU. 


Aiiiioatos 


A PORTU SISTUNTIOR 0 M 
EBORACUM USQUE SIC. 


Rbrig^nio 


m.^p. 23 


Ad Alpes Penino$ 


Axscana. > 


Dr. S. 

Ifurio — 19 IsuRio 

Eboraco 


The 





A 

OalI; 



Aklboioupjh 
\ oik 


P P E N D 

HoRSELEir 



Ilklcy 

Aklborongh 

York 


I. X/ 


Stukeley 


Tlie mouth of the 
Lune . 


Burton on Lunc, or 
RibcReftcr 

Pendleton, Pendlcburyv 
Lanculhirt 

Ski|)ton in Cravetr 


Aldbofough 

York 


ITER 



m 


A P P E K n 

» 

I X. 



t 


' ,1 TER vni. 

t i 


Antoninus 

K 

f 




1 AB EBORACO U 70 UVALTUM 



( 


USQUE SIC. 

1 

i 







Iter 2 inv. 


Dr-Stukeley’s 

Ca 7 AHRA€TOK 1 

m.p> 4.0 

Catarradoni 

41 

Copy 

9 

Lataris — — 



Lataris — 

18 

- 16 

Lavatris 

16 

Vataris 


< 

Vataris — 

~ .16 

Vcrtcris 

U 

BrocavDtiacis 

20 

Brocavonacis — 

18 

Brovonacis 

13 

Voreda 


VoRREDA* - 

M8 

Voreda 

n 

Liiguvalia 

13 

Luguvalia — 

*18 

Luguvalllo 

M 


^ Jier 10 inv. from Brocavonacis to Luguballia 22 * 


Catta- 



A P P E N D. 1 X. 


xni 


Galb 

4 

Hoisex-eV, * 

StUKELEY 

. 

Cattanck 

• f 

4 

Cattaiick 

1 Cattarick 

Bowes 

Bowes 

• • 

Bowes 

Brough under Stanmorc 

• • 

Brough 

Brough 

KeniUlc 

Kirby Thurc 

Browhtm 

Penrith 

• 

Old Penrith 

• 

Caille Voran 

Old Carline 

Carlifle 

Carliile 
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I.TER IX. 

A LUGUBALLIO PTOROTONIM 
USQUE SIC. 


Antoninus 


Thimontio' 

Gadanica 

f 

CORIO — 

Ad Vallum 


pi •«• 

m. p... • 
- m. p.... 

I 

m. p.... 


INCIPIT VESPASIANA 


Alauna — t— 

m. p. 12 

Lindo — 

t 

Victoria 

- 9 

AdHiernam 

- 9 

Orrea — 

- 14 

Ad Tavum 

— 19 

Ad iEsicAM 

- ^3 

Ad TaNAm 

- 8 

Devana — 

- 33 

Ad Itunam — 

- '24 


Cannaby 



A F P E N D I 


3lKXUi 


Galf 


HoRfiRtA' . 


Stukei lv 


Cannahy 

Colcceiki, or Pa-'»)os 
Corsford by Lancjk 
Falkirk 


— Sterling on Alon ri\'er 

— Dunblane 

—- Kinkel upon Erne 

~ Perth, Airdoch 

—~ Perth, Dunkeld, 

St. Johnfton 

— 'Brumchefter on Tay 

frith 

— Brechin on $, Elk river 

— ElhUe on-N. Elk 

— Aberdeen 

— Fyvic»* 


*Sff 2 


t 
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xmv 


* ^ ‘ I Antoninus. 

• I 

Ad Montem Grampium in.p.... 

Ad Selin am - m. p..., 

Tuessis ^ — — 19 

Ptorotone - m. p." 27 

. . . . . , . *1 . . ..I ■■ .i n . , . .i- 

* Dr Stukeley fills up with thtfc numerals the vacancy which appears here in Bertram’s 
•ditioiu ' 
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Gale 


IIORSELEY 


•Stukeley , 


Nairne 

Invcrnefs 


Oil Dovern river * 
Rothes on the S|>ay 
Iiivcrnefl 


ITER 


\xxvi 


Dr. *Stukcley's 
Copy 

Varis - p 


Dr, Stukcley’s 
Copy 

-- 20 


Iter 9 
Ad Vallum 


D/. Stukelcy’s 
Copy 

Cpc»b — 66 


A. P P E N D I X. 


• ,' ITER X. 

AB ULTIMA PTOBOTONE PER 
MEDIAM INSULiE ISCA DAM- 
NONORUM USQUE SIC. 


Varis - 

— m. p. 8 

Ad Tuessim 

• # 

i8 

Tame A — 

— • 29 

* • 

- - — 

~ m. p. 21 

In Medio 

§ 

- 9 

Orrea — 

' 9 

Victoria 

- 18 

Ad Vallum 

- 32 

• 

Luouballia 

- 80 

Brocavonacis 

•— 22 

Ad Al'aunam - 


Coccio * — 

€ 

^ ^ XX!* p* • • • 

Mancunio 

— 18 

Condate 

1. 

% 

• 


Antoninin 


Iter 10 
Coccio 

Mancunio 

I 

Condate 


Naime 
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• xxxvii 


Gale 



Carlille 

Kendal 


Ribchefter 

MancheRer 

Congleton. 


Horseley 


About>Dunkeld or Blair 


Orrock in Fife 
Abernethy 

Carliile 
Kirby Thurc 

Ribchefter 

• • 

Man-caftle by Man* 
chefter 

Near Northwich 


. StUKELEY 

I 

Nairne * 

Ruthvan bn Spay • 

Brumchefter or Blair 

Spittle in Glcnlhire 

Strumnic on Erie rivet 

Perth, Dunkcld, 

St. Johnfton 
Perth, Airdoch 

Falkirk • 

CarlKle 

Browham 

Lancafter 

Burton by LancaRct 

• .* • 

Man-caftlc « 

Northwich 


’ farr on Nairne river 


Medi* 
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appendix. 


Dr. S, 

Ad Uxellam .., 


Ilea 


Mediolano - 

i8 

Etoceto - 

m. p..., 

Bremenium ‘ - 


Salinis - 

m, p.... 

Brannogenium * 

— 

t 

Glebon Colon I a - 

m. p..:. 

CORINO - — 

14 

Aqua <5 Solis- 

m. p.... 

Ad Aquas - 

i8 

Ad Uxellam Amnem 

m, p.... 

Isca -- - 

. 1 

m. p... . 


Antoninus 

Mediolano 18 


li'.i i 

Cltvo ...... 

Durocoriiovio 


The names of thcAi two {Rations arc taken from Dr. Stulcelcy* Only blanks appear 
iiirBerttam. And as the name of Bi;^t*mcnium is compounded of Bre and Maen, the high 
Slone, and ihe fitc ot it muft therefire have been upon the creft of tKe h’ll atHi»mingh.im. 
fo this line town has two or three Roman roads pi oply proceeding to it. One »s weU 
Itjot^n to appear in Setton 'Park. And another muft have reached it fiom Straifoi J upon 
Avon^nJ Ijom Shirley Street. 
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Chifelboroogh 


i Stukeley 
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Myvod 

WaU 
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Birmingham 
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Worcefter 

Gloucefter 

Cirencefter 

Bath 

Wells 

Barton on the Fols 
Sombrfctftiire 
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Antoninus 


AB AQUB, PER VIAM JULIAM, 

^ MENAPIAM USQUE SIC. 

Iter 14 inv. 

Ad Aboi^am . . tn. p. 6 Trajeftus * 6 

Ad Sabrinam . . . 6 — — — 

. UNDE TRAJECTU INTRAS IN 
BRITTANIAM SECUNDAM ET 

Dr. Stukcley’s Stationem Ttajectum m. p. 3 Abone - * 9 

Copy . 

VentaSil. — 9 Venta Silurum . . 8 Vcnta Silurum 9 


Ifca —. 


9 IsCA CoLOKIA 


8 Vcnta Silurum 9 

9 Ifca —^ 9 


Tibia — 7 Tibia Amne 

’ Bovio — 

• Nido - 

Leucaro — 
Ad Vigessimum 
Ad Men API a Nf 


m. p. 8 


Iter 12 im% 


Nido -- 

’ '5 

Bomio — 

- 

Leucaro 

*5 


AB IIAC URBE PER 30 m. p. 
NAVIGAS IN IIYBERNIAM. 


* Dr, fuppofes Abone and TrajeAus to be t*’anfpofed. Mr. Horfeley oppofea the 
* roppofitiflU. But the order of.Richaro’w Iter fliews the fprracr to be 

^ Dr. Crale a?am fuppoTes a tr<an(portion j and the order of Richard’s Tter again con* 
;flrins the fuppbial. 
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Olland near Raiufhani. 
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Tydenham orChepftow 

Caer Gwent 

0 

Caerleon 

CaerdiiF 

Bovtfrton 

Ntatk 

Logher 
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AB AQUIS LONDINIUM USQUE 

SIC. 


VERLtrciONE - 

TO.p. 15 

( 

CuNEtriONE — 

— 20 

Spinis - — 

15 

Calleba Attrebatum ‘ 

— 15 

Bibracte * —— — 

— 20 

Londinio - 

20 


Iter 14. 


Vcrlucione 

15 

Cunetione 

20 

Spinis^ — 

15 

Calleva 

*5 


* This the capita] fortitfs of the Attrebates was feated without dbubt upon the prefent 
^Hte of the ruinated caftle at Wallingford. That fite is a good natural eminence very near 
to the Thames and contiguous to the old ford over it. And at it Uill remains, amid all 
the ravages of war and the fancies of innovation, an evident fragment of the dationary 
wall of rot Remans. This is immediately on the right*hand fide of the entrance, as you 
advance from the bridge. It is a piece of wall about five yards and a half in height on the 
inner fide and about fix on the outer. On the inner fide, it has a foundation of large 
ftones about one fourth of a yatd in depth, then fiaailer fioocs in little oider for two 
yards Und a half in height, then two regular ranges of largifo flat ftones, then five layers 
ofedge-fiope8,<thefl anotW range of fiat ftones, and then two layers more of edge-ftones. 
On the outer ude, the foundation is rather deeper; but th&t and the dilbrderly ftones rifo 
about one yard and a half only from the ground: then the wall prefents nine courfes of 
edget ftones'and a range of largiih fiat ftones above them, and ends m two courfes more of 
edge>ftones. Tho breadth of the whole piece is about fix yards within and fix and a half 
without, and the thicknefs about two yards and a quarter. But about three yards within 
have loft this'original *facing of the wall; and the height was evid'‘nt]y greater, as the wall 
even now rifes two inches at leaf); above the laft layer of edge-ftones within. And as the 
ground within has evidently been funk below its o.igtnal level, being now even lower than 
the foundation Of the wall} fo the courfes of edge-(}ones.are a fufficient evidence of the 
"original conftrudters of the wall.* That ftyle of building appears plainly to have been 
ufod by the Romiros, being found in the vallum of beverus and in thft walls of Silchefter. 

Weftbury 
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4 

\ Horsblet ^ 

• 

1 

Weftbury 

• 

Near Leckliam 

Lacoclf^on Avon Wilts 

Keniiet 

Marlborough 

Marlborough * 

Spene • • 

• 1 

Spene i 

Spene 

Henley * 

Silchefter 

Wallingford 

-— r 

• 

Bray 

London 

Londoii 

London 


And that ftyle of buildiifg appears not to have been ever ufed at all by either the Saxons 
the Danes or the Normans of the ifland. * 

* The Biitiih fortrefs which was originally placed upon the fite of this ftation, which 
was denominated Bihrac-te or the Abode of the BibroC) and which vras the original 
metropolis of the Bibroces, muft have been feated upon the area of the prefent church¬ 
yard at Bray» the Ate of the vicarial houfe and vicarial garden, and the level of the ad¬ 
joining meadow to the weft of all. This compafs of ground lies upon the foatherh Ade 
of the Thames and fpreads directly along the current of it» This compais of ground 
contains about twelve ftatute-acres, and reaches ht one extremity to the point of me old 
ford over the river. And the fortrefs muft have been furrounded with the great* wood or 
frith (as Leland calls it) whiolf remained very confiderable to jhe days of Q« EHzaheth, 
the laft remauis of which were grubbed up for Aring in the fevere froft oA' 173Q,* and the 
Ate of which (till retaineth the name of Maidenhead Thicket. * • 

The Roman ftation which was afterwards conftrudgd upon the BritRh fortrefs muft 
have been placed upon one Ade of *lt and muft have been conAned within the area of the 
adjoining meadow. *^Thaa Held lies at the conAuence of« brook wfth the fiver, and is 
drfended by the former upon one Ade, by the latter upon another, and by fome remains 
td ditches upon a third. That Aeld is*denominated Garfton or the Field of War, and 
includes an area of about Ave acnes.* And near to that Aeld and Acirting tbe eaftern Ade 
of the church-) ard Tradition, lays the old road to London, carries it aloQftlbe lane, 
and make: it to ford the river at the end. 
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AB ISCA URICONIUM USQUE 
SIC. 


Iter Z2. 


Bultko — 

—— m. p. 8 Burrio — 

9 

Gobannio — 

—12 Gobannio 

12 

Magna —— 

— 23 Magiiis 

1 

22 

Branogenio 

23 Bravinio 

24 

i ^ 

Urioconio •— 

— 27 Urioconio 
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Aber-gavenny 
Old Radnot 
Ruftibufy 
Wioxeter 


Hombley * ^ 

Aft 

• Abei’-gavenny 

Kenchefter 
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Ludlow 
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Caerphylli Cafile 
Aber*gpveimy 
Old Radnor 
Wofcefter 
Wroxeter 
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Iter 13. Bidtto 


. ITER XIV.. , 

* » 

4 

ABISCA to GLEBON LlHDUM 
USQUE SIC 


Bertffjn’s Copy 
thus 

Croco Colana 
Linduii} 12 


Bal&io - 

Bi<estio —— 
Sariconio ^ 
Gl&b(!>n Colon I a 
Ap Antonam 

AlAUNA -r— 

\ 

Presidium * — 

Vennonis — 
Ratis CpRION — 
Venromento — 


Margiduno 

I 

Ad Pontem 


Crqco Colana 
Lindvm ——■ 


tn. p. 8 
J2 
II 

'^5 

^5 

i 

'•5 


Anto&inus 


Iter 13. 

Burrio — 9 

Bleilio — II 
Aricouio — ii 
Clevo — 15 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

•7 

12 


Iter 8 inv. 
Vennonis — 


Ratis 


12 


Veniometo 12 

Margiduno 12 
Iter 6. 

Ad Pontem 7 
Croco-colana 7 
Lindo — 12 


* This name is take^ from Dff. S.’s Copy. 

i^tTbis number is equally taken from Dr. S.’s Copy. • 
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Willoughby 
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A LONDINIO PER CLAUSEN^ 

TUM IN LONDINIUM SIC. 

Iter 7 iiiv. 

Caleb A - -- m.p. 44 Caleba — 44 


CaLeba - 

ViNDOMI — 

IVenta Belgarum 
AdLabidem 

CLAltSENTO 
PoRTU MaGNO . 

Reg^o - 

Ai»Decimum - 
Anderida'Portu - 
AdLemanum — 
Lemamai^o Porw 
DuBRlS * r- 


Iter 12. 

15 Viiidomi 15 

21 VcntaB. 21 


Itei 7 inv. 
4 CldulentQ 


10 Regno 


m. p, ‘ I o . 
m. p. 25 ~ 


. • 


* Th» fe ntSwfrals c taken frqm Stukeley, A large vacuity is jcft for*them in Bertram. 

* The harbour of Dubris was not the prefent harbour of Dover, Vhe latter is meiely 
an artificial pier formed by firong jettyheads of timber bolted with iron ard collcfting a 
larftf deep bed tf lieach. The former extended adlufilly^ into the land, and ran up the 
<valley at the mouth of which ihe,prefefyt lowp ilands. This appears (uSnently from the 
accounts of*ttaditiun and the difeovery of anchors. Several havo ^een fbmterly found 
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Chichefter 
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Lyme 
Dover 
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^ • 

about three mjles up the valley And at that diftance from the town both the diiedina 
and the afpeft<t>f tbft valley are equally altered. Tihe (ea thcAforc refiling from DoNti 
aa it has retired from all the fouth^rncoaft of Kent,'*the town followed tt»and the pieiirt 
Dover lies exactly at the mouth of the antient bailout. Thib muft have been an haven 
. incomparably good, two great*headland8 of chalk forming the ehopi of it, a long dftp 
narrow valley forming tlve fccurc baton or*it, and «rback>watct Irom the cuantiy dl\iMi)s 

" ^ U u*u 2 Riiir rr- 
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Antoninus. 


10 


Reoulbio 


10 


keeping it open. And from this defcription of its antient ftate, compared with the (late 
of the coaft about k, the haven of Dover appears fuiBciently to have been, what the 
generalit) of our hiitorians have fuppofed it to have been, that v( ry point of land which 
Csefar firfl; made in his hril expedition into Britain. H)s account of that land is a lively 
.deicription of this harbour. Nearing the land about ten in the morning, Ibi in omnibus 
collibus expoAtas hollium copias aimatas confpexit; cu^jus loci haec crat narura, adco 
montibus anguftis mare continebatur uti ex locis fupertoribus in»litius tclum adjici 
poflet. And his account of bis motions afterwards'^aadrates cxadly with the nature tvf 
the coaA. Waiting for the reft of his fleet, he came to ahehor about the very point af- 
furedly where the town of Dover now flands, & ventum & aeftum uno tempore nadius 
fecundum,—circiter Millia Pafltium tiit ab eo loco progreflus, aperto ac piano littorc 
naves conflituit. He landed about Walm<;r Caflle, where the high .rlllFs termina’e, and 
whither the diftance of eight miles from Dover cxar^ly carries‘us. Thefc arc fuch coin¬ 
cidences as deciAvely prove the point. And the expreflions in Dio which have been 
unfairly wrefted by Halley into a conformity with C»far*s account, and as unfairly ap¬ 
plied by Batteley in dirca oppofition to it (p. 45. Antiq. Rhutup.), ought certainly 
to be of no coniideration On the point, becaufe they are oppofed by Caifar’s. Caefar’s 
own account of what he faw and did muft certainly,- -in all points where the honour of 
Casfar was not peculiarly interefted, be infinitely fuperior in authority to the accounts of 
others not prefent at the feenes, not cotemporary with the fails, and wiiting two or 
three centuries after him. The road from Do\er to Canterbury, formerly fourteen 
Roman miles or thirteen Englifli only (fee Antoninus Iter ^.), is now extended tofixteen 
Engliih, as tiie head of the harbour and the Ate of the town of Dover were thiee milo 
nearer to Canterbury than they are at prefent. And the prefent road runs for one mile 
' and a h?lf along the bottom of th? antient harboun The name of this town therefore, 
the etymon of which has been fufi>ended in uncertainty betwixt Duvr Water and Dufyrrha 
Rocks (Lambard, Camden, and Somner), is certainly derived from the former, becaufe 
it was originally placed remote from its rocky clifl^, and becaufe its name Dqbris or 
Dubrae is the appellation equally of the river and of the tawi;. 

’ fiitteley has fully (hewn, and tWdition coincides with the proofs, that the large plain 
which now I’es under Richborough Caflle was fo|[mer]y the great harbour of Rhutupze, 
Portus — clafli Rooaanorum quae Oceano Septcntrionali dominabatui recipiend.-e faflus 
idoneus (Richard p. ty), 1 be road from Margate nqw runs dire<flly acrofs the mouth of 
the harbour, ofjid the traveller iiqjw rides where the Roman navy anchored. At a point 
of this harbour uid on the margin of a clifi^ were raifed the caflle and town of Rliutupae. 
The Ate of the town, though it was one of the fewHRoman colbnies in Britain, has been 
difputed among the antiquarians, Camden places it qear, the caflle and on the defeent 
of the hill (p, 240 and 241, edit., 1607). «And Somner transfers it to Sandwich (p. 6. 
Roman Ports stf Kent). Rut the tealbiis p/cduced by Camden are deeiflve. In his trine, 
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Rich- 
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Gale 

Richborough 


[ Horsele’/ , 
Richborongh 


Stukeley 

Richborongh 

Reculver 
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though uot perhaps in the days of iSomncry and certainly not in the days of Battcley, the * 
ijitcilcdlionsof the It/ccts wire plainly traceab’e among the corn of afleighbourmg field, 
and the plow frequently threw*up Ronaan coins in it fp. 240 and 241), And this town 
appears from Lcland (vol.vii. p, 113. Hearnc) and Camden together to have extended 
along the Hope of the hill that faces Sandwich. There, fays the former paiticularly, 
mote Roman money bacn immcmurially found and is to this day difcoverrd than on 
any fpot in the kingdom —The caftlc was without queftion originally the Ration of the 
Roman gamfon before Rhutupx was created into a colony, and afterwards ferved folely,. 
as it had paitly ferved kfore, for a iccurity to the harbour. The walls of this cattle, 
the mutt entire of any Roman walls in the kingdom, I fuppofe, except thofe at Silchetter, 
and of which wc have a view in Stukeley (Itin. Curiof. plate 97)^ and a-dafeription both 
in Batteley (p. 17) an 3 Stukeley (p. n8), ftill Rood very lofty in 1769, au huddled 
rompolition of Hints pebbles and mortar, once face.l (av the prefent not inconfiderable 
remains of tb. facing evince) with ^all Rones of a paialkiogrammatick figure but dif* 
ferent in length and breadth. The extciior furface of the wall is divided into ttorics, 
each Rory compri/.ing feven courfes cf facing Rone, and each being defined with two 
courfes of very thin &ort Roman bricks. The greatefi height of the wall at prelent is 
fix Rories and a half. •And the uncommon height of the wall ttiews jllainiy that it could 
never have rifen much higher. But the wall towaids tbe cliR is now wholly level with, 
the ground, and perhaps always was neaily fo.—^'fhe town and cattle ofiRhutupe muR 
have funk in ruins as the fea retreated from them. The town, like Dover, followed the 
retiring waters. And Rhutupae defeending from its cliff, and fettling upon the fandy 
level of the old bay, ailumed the new appellation of Sandwich. Thia ev ideiuly hap¬ 
pened in the carlieR period of the baxon fetticnient among us. Somner indeed could 
not find the name of Sandwich in any cotemporary jwnting till the year 979 (p. 15. 
Roman Ports in Kent). But it occuis in a waiter who lived before Bede, Aeidi or 
Eddius Stephanus,* and in the relation of a fadt as early as 664 or 665^ The famous 
Wilfrid (fays the author) returiyng from bis cdhfecration in France, he and histrompany 
profpere in Portum Sandwich ^que %aviter pervcneruni (\ 4 ita» Wilfridi c. 18. .in Gale 
tom, i. See Bede lib. iv. c. 2.). 1 nis daughter-town of the Rmnan Rhufppae miiR 

have Rood clofe upon^the margin of the (ca at its original erelRion. Bpt as tbe waters, 
continued to recede from the coaiU^andwich fmnd tfelf equally defettedwith Rhutupse,. 
ind was obliged to ppen an haibour through the fands of the fbore. This cmmuoicated 
with the fea betwixt«bandtvkh and Deal, is now denommated tbe Old naven, but is 
nearly filled up and appears merely as a»ditch at prefent. The fea now lies two miles- 
fr«ro the town, and the mouth of the Stoui, which muR formerly have beei\ at that point 
of the seRuary betwixt 'rhanet anfl iCent which Rill denominated Sture-moutb, isnowv • 
tbe on^ harbour of Saudwich? I'hete was therefore jao* river here in the*time of the. 
Britons and the Romans. And Camden’s applauded etymology of Rhutupar, Ruyd Tnlith. 
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CC>NTIOPOLI + 
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- m. p. 10 

Durelevo — 

— 18 

Mado .. 


VaGNACA 

Novio Maco — 

-- — 18 

Londinio 

— 


Iter 2 inv. 
Vagniacis .... 

Noviomago 18 

Londinio lo 


it 

at the Sandy Ford, is ahfolutely impof^ble to be true. Equally impoffible for the fame 
reafon is alfo Dr. Stukeley*s etymology of Rhyd Tyf or the Faflage over the Water. And 
the derivation given us by Batteley from the noi/e is obvioufly too general and extenfive 
to be juft. The antient name of the town is Rutupae, Rhutupi. or Rutubi. And the 
modern name of Richborough, Repta>caeftir, or Ratifburghe is merely a corruption of it. 
Rutubi Portus (fays Bede lib. i. c. x.) — nunc corrupte Reptacaeftir. And fee Somner 
p. 87. In b. li.rjch. i. I ftiall ftiew Rut and Ruth to fignSfy any Current qf Water, and 
Pig or Pi is a Prominence (fee Baxter in Begeila and Cag«r Voran, and remember Cune> 
dag 2(c. mentioned before). Ruthupis then is Ruth>eu^i, the Peak of the Currents or 
the Prominence of the Waves, e^tadly the fame as Bar>Rath-on the Hill of the Waves, 
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Canterbury 
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London 
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London 


a Caledonian iHct in OtEap (vol i. p. 261), and jnflly deferiptive of the fite of Rhutupis, 
which* projeclb confiderably into the anticnt domain of the Tea. 

* The Roman ftation at Cantiopolis^or Canterbury, the fitc of which none of our 
Miitiquaruni have hitherto attempted to fettle, was placed aQuredly upon the pulcnt area 
of the ruinated caftie, a natural eminence near to the river, and giving name to the ftalion 
and the town, Duiovcrnum 01 Dorobcmia. This name has been equilly deiived from 
the Biitifh l^ur Whern a Rapid River (Lambard, Camden, and Somner) and the Bntiih 
Diir Vern a Temple on the Riycr (Baxter). But as the river at Canftrhjry was always 
diffinguifhed by its prefent appellation of Sturius oi Stour (Richard p, 17), fo the idea 
of a Biitifli temple on its banks is meicly imaginary. The name's nothing moie than 
Dui Pern or the Kno’l on the Risci, 
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m. p.... 

i 

Voluba - 

m. p.... 

Cenia - 

m. p.... 
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Grampound Cooiwall 
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Iter 15. 

‘Novio Mago - 
Londinio 15 


Iter 3. 
Durali Ponte — 

Durnomago 

m. p* 20 
Ifinnis — 20 


Lindo 


ITER XVII. 

♦ 

AB ANDERIDA [EBORACUM] 
USQUE SIC. 


Stlva Anderida 
Novio Mago 

t 

Londinio — 
Ad Fines — 
Durolisponte - 
Durnomago 

CORISENNIS — 
20 jLlND 0 — 

In Medio — 


Iter 5., from 
Preturium 
Delgovitia, 25 
Derventio ‘ 13 

Eburacuin * 7 

‘45 


xn« p# • t • 

IDtf • t • 

m. p. 15 
m. p.' 30 
m. p 
m, p. 30 
m. p. 30 
— 30 

-- *5 


/« • • • 


AdAbum — — 15 

UNDE TRANSIS IN MAXIMAM. 
AdPetuariam — iiup. 6 

deinde 

f 

Eboraco ut supra m.p. 46 


Antoninus 


Iter 2 inv. 
Noviomago ... 


Londinio 

10 

Iter 5. 

— 

Durolipouie 


Durobrovis 

35 

Caufennis 

30 

Lindo — 

26 
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* The numerals <1 q not ipjtear iA Bertram; 
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London 
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Lincolnftiire 
Lincoln 
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AB EBOE*kCO PER MEDIUM 
INSULT- CLAUSENTUM US¬ 
QUE SIC, 



Legeolio . . 

m. p. 21 

4 

Ad Fines — 

CO 

1 


-- 

m. p. 16 

1 

Dr. S. more* 
rightly perhaps 

- - r- 10 


m. p. 16 

- - 10 

Derveutione 16 

Derventione ’ - 

- m. p. 16 


Ad Trivonam ——^ 12 


Etoceto ■ ■ 12 


• 

’ Thcfe are the only ilations in Derbyihire which the Romans have pointed out to us. 
I have in the body of the work eiinced Buxton to have been a ftationary town. And a 
road‘plroceeds from it, as I have ihewii, to Brough^ near Caflleton. This ti popularly 
denominated Batham-Gate. 1 travelled the road in the autumn of 1767, and found it 
vcry^dirfft, very broken, and frequently“fpoiled of all jts original gravel. Circling by 
Fairheld'to it, and proceeding about half a mile beyond the church, I found the rojd 
opening vtiy broad on the right, courting in a straight green lane, and bordered with the 
ftone-hedges of the country on either tide. 'I'hiis does the load go on cutting all the other 
roads at right angles, fomettmes Very plainly and fomet’mes very obfoarely difcernible, and 
elbowed noW on the* right and, now on the left by the encroachments of the incloiurcs 
along it. It crofTes Small-dale Fold, defeends the fbelve of the hil! beyond it, and is 
entirely blocked up by the tione-bedges in the valley. Here rounding a little upon the 
right inorder to recover the feeraingly apparent line of the road upon the oppodte hill, 1 loft 
myfelf and it for fometime. But upon t^e large^eath immediately beyond the valley, and 
betwixt tl/e‘twenty*fourth and twrrtty-fifth miteftones in the road from Manchefter to 
Cbcfterfield, Idqving the turnpike road as it proceeds to the latterj^ and dirctftly croifing 

Caltle- 
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Gaie 




lloilSEtEY ' 


•• 


Cafllcford 


Cafllcfbtd 






Wall ucas Litchfield 

0 ^ 


Wall 






jCaftleford 

I 

Gravclboroiigli near 
Rotherham 

Cheflerficld DcrbyfbiiT! 
AJfretort 


Little Chcftcr by Derby 
Burton upon Trent 
Wall. 


the heath to the left, about a quarter of a mile from it and upon the hither fide of thehiJI 
I came abreaft of a large tracTc, and immediately knevP.it to be the Roman road. It ap¬ 
peared a long ftraight flreak of vivid green on the left, fweeping over the purpletbrovvn 
furfacc of the heath. I entered it, purfued its dircSion to the right, and at the cud of 
three miles or three alid d half fo^jnd myfelf upoh enquiry about a mile diftant from Brough. 

This village is placed in a blautiful well-watered and fruitful valley; and the eiiltfvated 
fccnery of it is a ftriking contrail to the%arren heathy wilds in its neighbouihood. And 
the village appears from its name, its diilance from Buxton, and the range of this Roman 
road to it, to have been original Iy.Roman. • ^ 

The Ration was fonftruded upon the three fields which arc denominated tlje Hall-fteads 
and are diftinguilhad info the Upper the Lower and fhe Little Hallftead. 1'his fitc 
Ji» dircaiy upon two brooks, which wwih two of its Tides and unite at one of its angles. 
'I'his fite IS neaily a parallelogram of eight or nine ftatute-acres in extent, finks in ileen 
banks along one of the longer fides to the brook/Joo or the Limcilone VVa'cr, and flopcji . 
all the way in a gentle inclination to the South or thedjritftone Water, fbxhe weft of 
thefe Hallfteads, anditwo or three inclofurea from them, the Batham-Gate appears very 
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Mandussttedo 
Benonnis — 
Trxpontio — 

ISANNAVARIA 

Brinavis — 
^LIA CaSTRA * 
Dorocina — 
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ViNDOMI 

Glausento 


Atitotiinus 


16 


Iter *. from Etocetum 

Manduefiedo 16 


12 

II 


Vcnonis, 12 

Iter 6 inv. 
Tripontio 9 


12 


Ifanavatia 


11 


12 

16 

« 
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vifibie along the fide of the Strat-Fields j the fine ridge having the large hedge planted 
upon it, thruiling itfelf out confiderably into the lane, and prelenting a very remarkable 
clevattoa tvithin the field. It is three or four yards in width acrofs the back, one yard 
in height, aqd many yards in length, pointing direSly at the end into the Lower nail- 
:tead. And in the Lower fJaliitead, and upon the lofty bank of the Koo, were very 
lately found the evident remains of the Prxtorium, an hard fiooring of Roman cement. A 
long.oake of the cement I faw upon the fite, more than two yards in length andobe and 
a. half in width, about two inches in {hiclwefs,. compofed of red pdanded brick large 
pebbles and white mortar. 

* ThcLftation and towo of JEliaCaftraor Aldcbefier ifit Oxfordihire were placed upon^ 
a very difi^vantageous fits, a level ground, and a damp foil. The fite of the.city has 
bten coniiderably railed above its antient level by the foundations beneath and the afeiti- 
tious earth above. This appears fuificicntly from th^ kvel of all the meadows acound it, 
and particulply at the neighbouring Ration* They are all above one yard.and a half lowcc 
in Ute level than the other. T he fite of the city therefore, dimp at it is at prefent, muft 
iiave been much damper formerly, and nearly at, much fa as any of the fwampy meadows 
in its neighbijsirhoodi 

The fite of the CaRrum is a very dani|^ triangular Wadow, bounded by a. curving brosli: 
on the weRtand fouth, and bav 4 i\g about the middle a remarkable mount 0/ earth, which 
cover# nearly b^f an acre of ground and rilea nearly eiglat feet tn^height This is men- 
tiansd by Plot "and Stukdeyi it called the ChiUe>tiill, and U faid by tradition to have 
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Old Southampton 
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Alceftcr Oxfordihirc 
Dorchefter Oxfordftiiri 
Stretley on Thames 
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Southampton 


had the Caftle of Aldchefter upon it. This was undoubtedly the Praetorium of the ftation, 
and feems to have been furrounded witn t flight ditch. The mount was dug info in the 
begiiAingof the laft century, and much Roman money was difcoveied, as aUobriclr, tiJe, 
and pavements of curioufly wrought tile in the bignefs of a iixpence and dehcately*laid 
(Hiftory of Aldcheftei in Kennet's Par. Ant). But in the fpring of 1766 a confiderable 
openitig’was made into it by Mr. Penrofe the proprietor of the meadow. * • 

The workmen bbgan upon the fouth-weftern part, and, through one foot and a half 
of old bricks and tiles and through four feet of h(hes mingled with hum.in bones,, came 
to paved ground covered with*line gravel. Purfuing this fo» feven or eight ya'ds, 
they reached the walls of the Praetoiium. Thefe were ftanding about three’ feet «n height* 
Going along the outlideof the wall about twenty or thirty feet towards the»nortb>weftern 
angle, they came to an opening in ^t, which appeared to be a doorway and was about 
eight feet in breadth.^At this opening they began to enter the buildings and tqiftnediately 
difeovered a Roman pagemetR raifed about four feet from fbe level ot the mea^’ow, and 
appearing to extend through the whole conpafsof the building. The pavement confifted 
of telTellw about one inch and a half in the fquare, bearing dilFerent colOurs) neatly ce¬ 
mented together, and laid upon a Ifcdtif mortar. ^ 

I^neatb, and .on one fide of, the difeovered pavement gras found a Roman Ifji^ocaiifi. 
It was a low room of oifc ibot and a half in height, floored with fmajl pieces*of cemented 
brick, and fupported by a great number of little pillafs. Thefe were two*or thiee feet 
difhuit from each other, and had heaps of afbes between them. 

* Ml;^. 
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principa’l corrections. 


1 iTWi here laid op^n a variety of crrours, wUhin the coni» 
pafs only of two or three pages of Mr. Hume*s hiPory. And 
I may fubjoin one remark to the whole. That his in-accuracy 
and in-attention have made him give us fcarcely any real in- 
formatidb; ooncerning the interiour ftate of the ifland, even for 
the whole of the Roi^an period. His hailinefs to difeharge 
hin^felf of this part of his woik, has incrcafed and multiplied 
his millakes. yet it has in all probability prefe*‘ved him 

from more j as upon a rough road a briik pace is frequently 
fafer for fine horfes, than a flow one. 
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I HAV]^ long thought, that, a aeguUr eour/a* P^,» remirks 
upon tho incidents and observations, which‘occur in the 
principal of our Engliih btftorians, ^irould be of confiderable 
ftrvice tp biftorical knCwledge. Our *beft national* accounts, in 
the period efpecially before the Conquedb, call loudly, 1 think, 
for the corre^ive band of criticifm* Prejudice and partiality, 
ignocange and inattention, ^dulnefs and* refineraent, have all co¬ 
operated to thr<^w their ieveral falfe colours over the face pf onr 
annals, ,and dirguife their real aOnd genuine feai;iires» «And ibme ' 
bolder Spirit has been long wanted among us, that would dare 
to read, examide, and think for «himieif^ mount up to the foun¬ 
tain-heads of our hiftory, ther^ mark the pnhciples that fecretly 
colour the waters at the fource,* and then oblerve the tints that 
incorporate«with them afterwards. Something of this nature 
is attempted in ^ the pcefent wotk. But it wants perhaps one 
addition. It Should not only endeavour to open the.great and" 
•unveiled truths of our hiflory, bjit al^ ^bint out thd errours, 
with which the‘earUef part of«>«it feems to be clouded over. 
The brightnefs of truth,^ likp tha*t of ^the^'Shn, is toofi fully dif- 
placed, • not merely by the radiance' of its own light} but bj^ a 
conp’ad with its opj^lite* darknelk And the many faults that 
have *becu'committed by iU our recent hiSlorianv I think, and 
are (^ntinuaJily gleamed by each fucceiiling writer from the 
earlier, will he the ofodner avoided by being held tq 

• • light, 
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light/ anj our illand annals'more readily jpurgcd of their origi¬ 
nal fUfuies. ., . ^ ' ! , * ” ’ 

Thefe rtaipnfi have induce^ ftte to, J^egiif here, and to think 
of egntinuin^ r^i^arly in tb^ appendix, a ieries of jremarks, 
(liort and deci^ve, on oivf two bell hiftorians Mn Carfb and Mr. 
Hume, as the Jrope/ reprefentasives hf the reft, l^ftiall remark 
upon ibem» Howeveri oiliy & far as their*accounts run parallel ia* 
time with my^own. And 1 ihall d^it with all the refpedt^that is* 
'due. to both. From this plan 1 foreiee not a ]it(le advantage to 
myfelf'i 1 doubt not but 1 ftiall have frequetit occaiioA, in 
animac^verting upon them, to corred myftlf. And each volume 
of the Hiftory of Manchefter, before it appears iti pubkek, will 
be improved by the light ^ refieded back from the appendix/ 
The^^bfervations will, miHy of them perhaps, appear un-im- 
portant and tVifling in- thd detail. *BaC all will be found ier- 
viceable, 1 think, fs parts of a M^ple. • And, before I^finallj^ 
clofe the*fubjed, a regular fcheme of biftorical criticifm may 
be given, perhaps, for all the period of our national diiftbiy 
before thoConqtfeft. • • • # 

" • At this thne, !• (hall notiee only fucb parts of Mr/ Home’s * 
and Mr. Carte’s Hiftories, as relate to Ihe preoc^mg accounts. 
And theie are not vei^ many. • The prefent work has ftruck oOt 
a new path of Hftoiy, that ieldoih comes neaf to theirs. 

V 

C A B T £ 

r 

/•. .VoL. I. 

• •• - - 

K 4-**7» Ms. Carte*gives ui his*ptymologies for the names 
Alllton and*Britain^ deriving the fofmer in the uf«al*ftrai*a 
of our Jiiftorians from the ^i^hite cliffs of Dover,, and ibe 
latter^ from |h£*Brilanni on the continent. But thefe hty** 
*moD8 are .entirely overihrown, I* think, inch^i. f. i. before^ 
and, more*particolar]y, in the Cfenuine *Hiftofy of the*Britofla 
* a&rted againft Mr. Maegherfon, p. 91—^3 and 95^—103. 

• S . P* 7^*5* 
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p. 7—i^, Mf. Carte is employed io/ollowiog *the €ourlc of 
Moof. Pezron^ and tracing* th^e *Odt« rAdio pkoteiC Oau] and 
peopled Britain, in tbeir progrefs leftward from the Icat of their 
original patriarch. But this is a fuJsjc^ fo cotnpifiatly inveloped 
in darknef^i that we cannot a<Jv<knce a Aop upon pertain ground. 
Wc arc every moment in danger of &d«ib?ing upon ftones or 
£nkidg into pitfalls. And not a ru 0 ) 4 tght appear^ at a distance, 
to direct us in the dubious and dangerous progref;. 1 fay not 
however, from the fafiiionablc petulance of bri/knefs and 
vanity, which often condemns the refcarches that it is too igno* 
rant or too indolent to purfuc itHif, and hafttfy reprobates 
every attempt as iropra^ltcable which is attended wfth diffihplty. 
And I Ipaak it only from the plain^ nature of the cafe. The 
Sacred Hiftoiy frequently lends us mformation with regard to 
the father of a people, and tjlie firft place of^iis fettlement. But 
it goes ho farther. The Oreat Being, who amazingly conde- 
tended to become hiftorikn to men, became iq only to promote 
the awful purp;»fcs of religion in the world. After the Dii^r- 
iii6n« tber^orc, .he confines htmfelf entirely to the family of 
Abraham, and "gives tiS only incidental notices concerning the 
nations that bordered immediately npoii it. And profane biiiory 
cannot ftipply its places as k does not gwe 'us its light, till 
ages after thefe wefteni regions of Europe werr all inhabited. 

That the ifle? of the Gentiles were firft pcoplea by the dc-. 
ftendants of Japhet, is a dcclaratbn df Infallibility; and means, 

I fuppofe, only the illands and (bores on the northern fide of 
the Mediterranean. But that the fanrily of Tiras or Tirax, his 
youngeft fon, hrft planted Europe, and fpread themfclvis to 
tl^<| wcttcfh cionft of the Afhntick^ as is aiferted>y Mr. C^^te 
irf%. i ind iyerc afterwards fubducd by tolontks from the 
rfcKciidants of Gomer tbe cldcfi, as is affirmed 4 n p. I i^ia j 
is 'find ^ without any authdrity of reafoh or pf fafl:. Scrip- 
ureoffi^ ban carry as.fo far up the*luitcnt oflilhe* And 
it h quite filent on l!he"fubjca:. 4 ’hc tmly prcfcndcd proof of 
the former ungrounded affirmation, that the fons of Tirax 

had 
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I iad the name? of .Thraces, Bribes, and Phryges; and the wild 
uppqfitien^ that theCS are the fame with^ Frixi, Frigonea* Fri- 
rones> Frifii/Barifii, BHgantca* iBrifones, Brifonea, and Britannia 

i p. t)) i ifiktfti almoft «aU dlde^appell^ticMia* a$uaUy appear only 
s the namei of the Comeatans or Celtge many centuries after* 
.ward* -And^dhe only^argtiment in favour of tha*^ Gomeiian 
•hiftory, wRict'ie tdated m is this, Tl^t the fabu* 

I 0 U 8 Ilories of the anti&ts concerning their gods Saturn, Jupi^, 
^ Mercury, ar^d Pluto, feem to*have related to the antient princes 
oh the northern* coaff of the Mediterranean.^ BiH'tliis is no 
evidence* that thele princes were kings* of the* Gomeri^ns. |c 
parciouIar)){ does not (hew, whether they were Qomerian or 
Thraciart mdharchs. And it much lefs proves, that *th’e Thra- 
ciaos were ^the firft planters of Europe, and afterwards fubdued 
by the Gorncrians , 

There arc* I -believe, no traces ifi any part of Celtick Europe, 
of an original fettlement there b% the fans* of Tirax,*or of a. 
fubrequent redu^Sion of th^e by the children of Comer. Aftd 
this part of Mi;. Carte's hr Monf Pcjwon's fyftem has «not*evea 
the nfual grOttbd-wotk of faah precarious fpeejUations, a ftm- 
blance oPhiftorical probability. If indeed they had ^thought 
jueficiouily over their fcheme, and endeavoured tq give their airy 
hypothefis a more^ fubftantial form * they would have cu^ off 
the whole of the Thracian plantation of weftern Europe, and 
made the, Gomerian invafion the primary effablifhment of it. 
And undertaken upon better principles, and executed in at mors 
. argumentative maimer, this would pretty ccr|ainiy have given 
ns the tyle origin oi,pur Celtick anceftors. , 

• • .* * * . * * 

• N. B. I pafs ova* tjic etym^togves, with'wfircK Mr. Carte I^aa 

prefented uft,*to confirm hiit^pofitionSv* former indeed have, 
many of tiiem, been given very often before/ But they are asVidi- 
culou^as the Hatter ^re viflomtry. Atid*it would be tqo degrading 
fofcriticifft)^ to refute, ferioufly the derivation, of the.n^ional 
namea of and 6ac« fr.om*the Welih Patthy and the £ng« 

*}ii!i*To^art bnd Sack and th^dddudion of Uranus, 

• • S a •• - the 
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the Qreek or heaven, from the Armoiick ITr-(n a ukan fit 
the heavens (p, tz)-, o£ Merchry froin^M<jp:^ft.Ij4ttjo-Briti(h 
word* and Ur, Bgdifyin^ a m&n\cf mc^rch^f^i^ *4^* 
.Cronos, the .Greek ajwoff or time, from Corona* Krppn, ^it C^owir* 
and of PrutOjfrpm the Greek wx^of oi'riches(p.,;j) 4 . tmfan* 

talftical batpeffes of a virhiifi£ias^ huUding*. * * * 

• • * ‘ • • / ' * , 

•» , . • « V ' •; ( 

' P. IG.This [Thracian 6r Phrygian] de/cent of theirs fthe 
** Britons] feenis to be fufficiently pointed out, and ..the me- 
** mory of it to he preierved* in the name of the Brigantes, who 
were^ known to be*, what Caelar ^alh, the Aborigines, 

5r(^ inlSaSitants of this iilana* This was certainly the old* 
^ tradition of the natives; not only in hiS time* agreeably to 
*' what hh «elk of their .coming over from Gaul; but alio in 
“ ‘Bcde*s, who, livings in the heart' of the country of the Bri- 
*f gantes, Ipeaka of it* as ' their received opinion* that C^reat 
“ Britain was firfl peopled ex Armoricano tradlu*. not from the 
“ parttcular province of Bretagne*, but from tks whole tradt of 
« ihc fea^coal^' 

In this {pedmen of inaccurate and va^ue realbning are many 

ipiftakes<-*<C^htf fays not, either that the brigantes were the 

Al>arigines of Britain* or that ^e latter, cadip over from.pauL 

His words are thefe: Britauniss pars interior ab iis Incolitur quqs 

natos*in infuld ipfd m^moril prOd&um dicunti^maritima pars ab 

iis qui ex Belgistcanfierant. And 1 have (hewn before* ch. i. f..i * 

and in the Hiilosy of the Britonf aBlerted p. 71—74,..that t^e 

«ame of Brignntes' was ndt peculiar t6 the alloriginal Britons, btic 

common to th^^n'and the Belgse.>*«> Tim B€lg!ick Trinovantes are 

particoiariy nmntion^ as Brigadtef^ by fbe fan^ous^ Oalgacps* 

. And the whole body of thh ^Iritith are d^omf:flated Allor 

broges. by Richard.-^ua how can , any intimation In .Oefar, ,if 

thercv ha44>een any* that the. Ahoriginet dime oyer/rom Gaulj ' 

or any '2n<^cde* of their derivation ex, Arjmt>ricano tr^u; prove 

^the. Phrygian or'^Thraefen dcfcciat\v)f the firft colonifla, and ip 

.oppoiition too.to the Gumerian. of theTecond?-«<C8e&r oppofes 

^ * 
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the Aborigines <p* the Belgs; 43 Ut Mr. Carte coutrafls them 
with the Comcrtans or Celts. . And Bede, io his traditionary 
deAvatiofvof IBe ft'itdns e% Atisnoricano tra^a, eiitends it tp all 
of them; VhileMV; Carte* eoQ^nea afnd appropriates it to the 
^borii^ncs.^Did not the Comerians allb, even t^paiding to 
Mr. Cftrttfs rep^efehtations, coigie equally with h*is fancied 
Thracians from himfelf extends thlT words to 

all the*fca-coafl^of Prance) ex Armoricano tradu? And arenof* 
s^ll the Belgse in HritaiOt as* I * baVh mentioEned abov^ dtnomi'** 

*]iaMB£0|;c8 and Brigantes? ' • , \ 

0 

• •• 

•PTijr. Mr. Camden fedhas ehttrel^ of -opinion, thaf the firft, 

inhabitants of this iiiand came from the Gomarians, the pro-^ 
per and peculiar name of the Britons,.being calkd (as the 
WelHi, thdr Pennine refnains, call themfclves at thi§ day) 
Kuenerp, CuiOero, C/m 90 « aodComori,r like as a^Britilh or* 
,« Welfh woman> iCumerae^ and the tongue itfelf Kumera^: 

** This of . 4 s a Arong prefumption, and he enforced it > 
witlf^veral reafons, to which t j-eadily fublcribd** 

The inconfiften^y of this extrady ai^ indeed «of the Whole 
paragraph from which I liave taken it, with all the preceding, 
account, is very appaiont. The firft colonifts^ of the idand are 
derived,* before, from the fons of Tirax, and now from the 
defeendants of Goihe?. Their Thracian orJPhrygian ^defeent is 
rndeavoured to be proved, before, from t^e name of Brigantes, 
the teflimon^ of Cafifar, and the tradition of Now, alt 

thefib arguments* are *f(;jt*aBde by JMir. Carte htmfelf, an^ the au- < 
thor readily Tuhfcribes to an opinion the very rcvetlH of his own. ^ 
He Here a^ns reafons and expred*es*a belief,,entirely iubverfivc 
of aH the forma: parts of hisi^em. ^Ahd, what isas.remark 9 i>* 
hie, this no afcldontal and occafional iJeviatibn from his fettlqd 
opinion i andhc.^riiftUever afterwards in this new ^belief. ^ * 


P. 17--21I 
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P. 17—-21. In th^e, pngei tlje, Ip 

£irfl poputsititm of this ilLttid. tlfP thoi-^ 

It fcetus jinpoffiMe toconceitr, Gttat ttealtt 

« at the lateli be planted on© oflholp rei^isa [Plbto^a be 
«• Merctiryls}^ which,feoc^ bp^toget|ie|rUib Ipae©' 6 i a centovyj; 
"I* It was' probably in the ftiriher^ that the firft Gomertan or 
Celtic polonies were fetitlad iii ^thts iftaod; which nauft con^ 
«< feqaently h^e be,en* planted aooo years hdfore the Chtifitan- 
“sera.” • *’ 

In the former edidoD» and in anfwer to this very argument, 

. 1 had oblMed, That the Ihiies bf MSr. Carb’s own'hiADryJitetty 
plainly oppofes this notlooi of his $ as if fettles in p, the 
iiril mighitions of the Gauh of whiph we can afpertain the pe¬ 
riod, .migrations 400 oCcafioned.by pepuloufhels, not till nearly 
. 150O years after the aoraiaifigtniBd here Bxt the firft iohabitaliiQa of 
Br^in. And I had equally obferve^ ^That the hid^ory of po- 
puhtibn in England and ireland ftrongiy to prove the 

country not td have been ihhalntisd till about leoo years before 
Chrift. The,,l|ittcr atgpment I have fine© ei^^arged' in the Hill, 
of the Britehs aflierted* And from the progrefs of pppula^on in 
the idand and on the continent, the concurrence of one with the 
ocher, the coincidence of Isjith with the notices of hiftbty, and 
the,...convergcnce of all to one common point of ttme» I have there 
ihewn whh as much eprtainty^ 1 think, as the nature of the 
^tlbjefl; will admit, l^hat Britain was not peopled till ten ages 
after the period fet down by Mr% thelEad. P* 

of thcBrimJis. ^ 

•« ^ 

P/ai—25. ♦^’Abouf 150 yera before Chrift# ^tbe 
eroded the Rh£ae# and 'took.poilefihiii of t^e maidtrme per- 
. «< Hnoel of,Gau 1 e,-*-mnfpQrted over foms Britain,* and4-r- 
<«#educed at laft all the Ix^thern parts; of tbh ii|aiid drom Kent 
to thel^ndVEisid,'^ * ** ' - • . , 


‘ This 
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I This igvafioi^o/Gatil by tbe i^lgas wiuft have happened xnuch 
earlier, es thfg cvf» invaded Qritfdn 200 y 4 »r& before it Sec 
c,h. xii. C 4. and Htflt- thrBSritons p. ,64. 

* Pt 23^a4« The prog^refi*o/ tbe Cimbri here fr<^ Palul 
JMaBOtieto tbe^tkortbern •parts of Germany* 'Snd afterWirds into 
tbe midland VegionaW |ti^ is entirely ^lle* 1 apprehend, and is 
oertaidly im-atttheDtieated by Mr» Carte* The Cimbi% of Jjwee 
Jbmd, like the Sl-tambri o« the R^ine# were affuredJv der ved; 
• as they are in ch. xii. f« 4* abovc^ and in '{ht Hift. of tlie Biltons 
p. 51 —jijf from the gieat flock of tbe Cimbri in*Gau]. ^ ^ 

P.^ 2*4. V HUher—the ol^ inhabitants of Bdgiu n can^c-^; and 
in all prohafiilily found the Britains willing to receive thcii 
new gueRs, 4 nd to give them vaft quantities of land, whi».h 
** they did net cultivate.—Devonfhire and Cornwallc wer<- all 
“ in a manner a wiid^ftfjjeft at the qpming of the Belgse, as they 
« continued to be in a great degree till within one hundred and 
*« fifty years after the Conqueft. Somcrfetfhire was the fame 
« for the ipoft^faft.—Oorfctdjijqtoo was full of t|ie like forefls, 
*«• Artdit is. well ^fnown, how Widely extended that of ^ndc- 
rido was, and what a large tra6t olf countr;||«i( took up in 
** Kent and SufleJe. Thefe feem. accordingly to have been tbe 
» parts.where thC Bdigk Biitwnidilft fettled.V 

All this is plainly erroneous. K^ere ia a miftako equally in 
the fadls alledged, aixi hi tlieir application .to the paefenc fub- 
je(ftj--.-The quiet fcttlemenf of the Belgaa in Bvtain*i8 afferted 
in dlre£l oppofitfon.^tq Cseftr. * Britannia&^^maritima pars ({^ 
fays) ab iis^^ncoUtorJrqhi, praia ac belli inferenii causS,*cx Belgis 
tranfierant; qui omiHes,—ibi semanfetOnt. See alfo 
before ch. xii. fi 4.—And, thoi^ t^fd*€2ouAties had*been iq a 
manner a wild fcsieft at the nocAitig of the Se|gir, yet this would 
be <1)0 pd»f of |hc*e §^g <ittinhabitcd*by the Batons before, 
.l^e whola fclng^m mNtit CoriUnl Was nbthlng ^e*grcat 
fmtilv toithtfaK>mingnf 3 lhe Kom|ths (•Teecb. v.i*. 3. before).— 
Kant, BufiSc, Dlwonfhire, Cornwall, Ddr^^we, .and ‘Somer* 
fjpeihire were alfo iuhabb^'d bjr no left than feved tiibcs, and 
I ' * three 
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< * *' . , I 

tjhrctfof them aAuallJr BfitHh, before hand after caiht. 

And thefe three were the Carnabii» iiie ^ l^udui; 

all equally fubdued bythe-Proper Wlgte ©f Hatopfliitte,- and the 
JDamnonian' of Devon(hirc«'^The iix countiea were fo far fro^ 
continuing in a great degree a fbreft td^he Conc^ueft, tbae thej^ 
had each i Quny ^rstii^ * toiil'tia < \n theiti ev^' before the 
' 2 ?Qmans<came, and many "Eotnan ^^ilies afterward. And, if 
tbey'h^d remained in ^ grq|it degree a foreft for^ro many ages 
after the^l^elgic^^fettlpmcnts, then thefe muft have made very. 
litti !5 alteration' in the ftate^and afped of the country^ and the 
lands nml^ have been almoft as little occupied the«Be!gx 
now, as*by the Britons before.—Nor could the Bclgx’have 
fettled, as they are here fuppoftd by Mr. Carte, in thefe**coun¬ 
ties at jfird. Failing affnredly acrofs the narrowed: part of the 
fea, and confining themfelVes, ^as informs tis, to the 

fouthern ihore j they muft,gradually have extended thein do¬ 
minions from Kent to the Xrand's End, And their fifft ppfief- 
fiohs would be Kent, §ufiex,' and'Hampihire; and Dorfeu 
(hire, Somerfctfiiire, and Cornwall, their laft^So pregnant 
.with arrours is this pafiTage! » ' 

P. 25. Thefe colonies frpm Belgiumllad been ufed to live 
« —, not —, like the Brigautes [or native Briton^, in woods, 
<« «jibut- 4 n tdwns. and villages ^ ahd—towns ana cities now 
** began to be fodnded.** 

** For a refutation of this wild bpinion, yvhich throws a ihade 
‘ over all the author’s account hcrc,< we^^’oeed onljTappeal* to 
,one authorit/^^ Csefarls, and ta<his account of < the'only two 
Britiih towns which he farmed. One *was in country of 
the Belgick Cantii^ and";the other* in the dominion^ of Cafiivel« 
laufidis, 9 ^ monarch of die aboriginal ^nd they appear 

• both iheffdtne. The former was no,dm a *tiyodem town or. 
village, chili die latter ; bat^'merely# hkeic, a d fhe 

Woods*' And Cseftr bxptefsly sBuies ufi, that thdbe was jio 

I ! ^ . ' * “ • ‘ other 
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ithtr* €ott of towns in the iHapd. Oppfduni Britanni vhcafit^ 
quom iilvas impeditfis^^Uo at^e munierunt (p. 92). . 


I , • # > 

—-♦* Such ^jvtrc the lumbers fof Belgae] which came over 
thither [intd;Kent]* ‘lhat| Infli^a^ of mixing with 4 hc Britaiiis, 
as the others feeo^ to^have done, they formed a diilii>^ peppk* 

^ known by tjie name of Nouantse or New Inhabitants, pr^oir 
'*‘'^antaB or New, Kentiflimen, from whom Ptplemy^ calls the 
Fon^and of Kent Promontorium Noucantium.** » • 

The Nouantae were not the inhabitants of Kent, ^>ut are 
pjaced in •EiTax by Ptolemy, and in ElTex and Middlefex by 
Richard an(} the truthAnd, that they are Ibmetimes deno« 
mlnated Noucantae, is a Rrange miftake. They are never 
called fo»—And,, that the Foreland «of Kent is called Promon- 
torium Noucantium Ptolemy, «§ as ftrange a one. It bears 
only the*names of Cantion and A>Cantion in him and Strabo 
**(p. ^94 and 304); figrfifying Promontory and The *Prd- 
montory. • • . • 

* • • • * • 

P. 26, “ As for the true Belgae^ they had no*manner of taftc 

« for trades their dUpofition’was entirely wailike. Their time 
too iwras taken up in Gaule &c,*^ 

Such is the charadter here given of the Belgae that migrated . 
into Britain. And yet, the very page ^before^* we • have one 
giv£n of them that is juft* the reverfe of this. In jjl 25 it is faM 
of the Belgae of BrijSiin» that commerce and busbajidry had* 
“ been tl^ic chief qmploymenjs in Gaule,” Jlqw unguarded 

andebntradi^ory! • • ^ 

* * • * # ••• 

• • 

—“ Qivitiacy aftembling a,large bo*dy of forces, confhofcd 
of his own fiibjCd^s, {keBibroci in the Rhemois, the Attrebates, • 
and ot&r*]Belgic nations,—paiV^d the { g & in(o iBritain; and 
pduced isgreat part of it intd his obedicftcc? The chief feene <5f 
his conquefts lay in the counties of Bejlis and Oxford, where 

* * / “ he 
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« be planted thcBibroci and Attrebatcsi aiiwl in tliofis of 
'•"‘Wilts, and the bordering parts of Somerfet and Su^X* whel« 

“ he fettled the other advcntuitfs,, who "went by the general 
“ name of Bclgae i expelling the Regni 4 nd other dins of the 
old inhabitants ftoni their feats in thofe countries/* 

Here is a variety of miilakes, all faulting principally from 
Mr. Cartels inattentivenefs to that linC(ofdiftind;ie>n, which fads 
}>bKn out and I have traced above, betwfett the Belgick and 
'Aboriginal tril>es of the iflaod.—The Bibroccs and Attrebates I 
have (hewn in xrh. v. f 3. to have been both Aboriginal nathJns, 
aiul'i/ot Rdgick. They could not therefore be tranfported 
into Bcitain at this period. And they could not have been 
.lettlcd in their dominions by Divitlacus.—-Nor did thefe do¬ 
minions extend into Oxfordlhire. They were all'confined to 
the fjutli of the Thamcs.-j-And the chief feene ,of Divitiacus’s 
conqupfis did not lie in Oxfordfliire and Beckihirc. Thefe 
counties were fg far from being the principal theatre of his ac¬ 
tions, that they were adually none all. And in ch. xii. f. 2. • 
I have^'lhewn, in what part of the ifland his conquefts probably 

lay._They wlrrc not in Somcrletfhire and Sufiex, They could 

not b^V even apeording to Mr. Carte’s own rcjjrefcntation before. 

In p. 24 he has fettled* the firft colonies of the Belgae in Suffex 
and Somcrfetlhirc. And thofe countries were tlietefore poflefled 
by the Belg© before DiviitacuSi came over, and could not be 
conquered by them now.**—'In p« 24 Mr. Carte hasahb fixed the 
carlicft coionics in kent, Suflex, &c., a« lying all waftc, and 
being unpofitJAV thc'Britons. <Bttt here k appear^ that fomc 
part of Spflex, ptorticulariy, did not lic .W^ftc, and was aRually 
pxjfleflcd by ji.whole nation q( thc'Britoive, the Regni.—And 
thefe Regni inhabited* pot iljsrcly thpfe parts of SufiTex that bor- 
der upon Hamplbire. Tlfey extended over the whole of it'(fec 
oh. iii. f. 2.).—Add ths*conquefis of Divitiacu^ coul^ have as 
little to.do with Hamplhirc, as with $pflcx.."^yhis, as I have 
flieWcd before, muft naturally have bfc^ a part of, the firft pfr 
femon6.of the Belgi they iproad fucccilBvely ftoffv Rent intO' 

CornwaJi And theicfore it could not be conquered nowl—Nor ' 

, * * were 
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Eegni d^Hed from'ttieir po(i!s{!ioiifi at this ferj9d. 
They contintied In them* and Vere maftefs 6f all Suflex, even 
to the pe^od of the^om«q|* fdtlement among us (fee ch. iii. 

2).— Nor were the Regni ^likely to be^expelled by the Belgae. 
They were Bt^gas themfclves, Mai'itTma pars (fayS* Cafefar) ab 
‘iis [tncolittir]*’^ ex'Belgis tran$ieratft. And fee ch.^xii. f* 2. 


. P# 26—271 « It is vcfy probable* that—he [Div|^i|ic«is] fub- 
'* fced a good part of the Iccni/* * • • ’ 

This is*a fuppofition not at all probable in itfelf. Abd iris cer¬ 
tainly «not tfqje. In ch. v. f. 3. 1 have (hewn, that it is not; and 
that* the Ca^, the great *606115168 of the Belgsc* an<f the fubr 
duers* of dm Belgick TrinovanteS* lay betwixt them and the 

Iceni. • ^ . * 

• • • 

*».**• * . 

P.* 2y# That great prince’s ambition [Divitiacus’s] had in- 

volved them [the Beigse^ in wars with the natives; in* which 
««the Attrebate^ and* Trinobantes> lying upon the borders* 
moil; ^d-^the Icenf and Cattivellauni fodnd it no* 
diliicult recover their liberty. not been for 

<< that reigning paihon in Divjtkcus,—the Beigse might probably 
have, continued much longer inaimity with the Britons—•” 

The Btfigae* as. I have already (hewn in thefe remarks, had 
been previouily engaged in wars with the natives* * And they 
had heen fo from the fird ihoment of their defeen^ on the coun¬ 
try. Prseds ae bjpli[ inferendi caus 4 ex Belgh *traniierant* et < 
beHo illato ibi renxirfremni (Cafar p. 92).—In thefe* wars the* 
Attrebates and Trinbbantes couM not fuifer mortf than any other, 
Belgse. The Attrebates wCre.not o/t]ieJBclgse. They \vcre Abo¬ 
riginal Britdns.—The Cattivellauni are now*Erfe mentioned by 
Mr. CarOe. Ai|d they are here, reprefenfed as throwing dff she 
^yoke.of the Pelgfhs, when, we have yet had no account of Cheir* 
reduction .by j:hcrn.—Bbt the redhflion ^ o£ either them or the 
lcpni*.and*the •pofeedour recovery of b6th* from the yoke, a^e 

^ * * • incidents 
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incidepts forged only jn the faat;y*of the 4 ii#orian> contrary 
th^eftimony of authentick hiftory, and indubitably; iiuiruc. 


N, B, Fi«om p. to*7i is a hiftoty of Drujidifro, and^ in 
general, a good one; but anark^d in many places with thoie 
iirokcs of the‘conjeduraUand fanciful,' which it is perhaps dif-' 
n^'l^to avoid in a work of this nature. Artd fromp. 71 to 77 
is an accQupt of the Gauls.«-^I Have little to do* with either, r 
And I ihall not^only tv/o or three paflages, that' contradid fhy 
former accounts. ♦ * « 

P. 43. Glldas informs us» that the Britons in his time had 
« very ill' favoured flatues, and paid divine honours to moun- 
“ tains, hills, and rivers.** ‘ ^ ^ ' 

This is very inaccurately dated. Gildas fays only, that,the 
Britons worfhipped th^le objeds, and had ill-favoured'Ratues, 
bcfo 1 *e'fhey were converted to Chrifoanity ? and that ibme of 
the latter remained to his own time. He will not enumerate 
(he fays ch. 2) pstrlse portenta ipfa diabolica, pisend nQmero vin-' 
centia Egyptiacl, quorurh nonnulla Hneamentis adhutf defotmi- 
bhs intra vel extra deferta mcenia, foUto more rigentia, torvis 
vultibus intucrnur nequc—mOiJtcs ipfos—^vcl ftuvios,—quibus 
divinus honor a caeco tunc populo cUmulabatur. ,'Here, we 
fee, he fpea^ks npt of "any idolatrous worihip remaining to his 
owp time. Hp<-only fitys, that fame monuments of it conti*^ 
•nued till then. ‘And theft were not, as,Mr. Carte'has made 
them, the images, formed and worfhipped fy the pritpidve Bfi^ 
tons; hut thoi^ 5 f the Romaq oli^. They were feen, he qb-^ 
feryes, intra vcl extra dfcfer|a moenia/ at the fitcs of the Ro¬ 
man-Britifo cities fhat had been recently deftroyed by tke 
SaxonsV And feveral of them have comp dov^n to ikt pre- 
font times. . " ' 
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P. 73. • ** Some -S-*- but chiefly milk, — and bread, 

r were their ordinary foo 4 ; though the Gauls regaled them- 
“ fclvesr—wi|h, cheefe,*>vhich the Britons had not* learned to 

make*^ ^ 

Mr. Cart6 has heforS reprefented thc*high degree of .civility^ jto 
which the Britons had arrived, by giving them regular tdwns. 

he here makes a large dcdu< 5 tioh from that accotfift,*and de¬ 
nies them even the art of making cheefe* 'Tho panegyyck was 
exaggerated. And the deduflion is unjuft. Thcy*had no* re¬ 
gular towns! • And they ^tlu^lly made cheefes. Scyne of the 
Britems, fays Strabo, know not how to make cheefe, evt^i^ 
To^ovotetv ^tot rijv ctf/ret^iav, p. 3^5* IVIany of them tJierefore did ; 
and all afturedly that underftood •agriciilture, the Belgae, and 
even fome of the neighbouring Britons.—Alid, as to bread, it ^ 
is highly probable that it was not the ordinary food of one half 
of the Britons. Where agriculture w*as pra^fcifed, as amoiBg the 
Belgae and fbm^ of the adjoining Aborigines, (here bre<td un- 
'doubtedly would ]>e ufed. Hut where tht fom^ was on^nowr>i 
as among allthebther Britons, there the latter icguld not ordi¬ 
narily be had. And it was moft* probably not had at all. BgiN 
ley indeed feems to*have been bgought into tthe northern king¬ 
doms from the foutb, for the fervicc of the breweries. But it 
would naturally be appropriated to them, • The want of bread- 
might be fupplied by thc’niiniftcry of soots, ^nt \hcre could 
'be no ftihftitute for cordial*, exhilarating, and animating Ti-. 
quor. And tlie latt«t*Vro;^ild, in every ruder age and.coldcr cIi-» 
mate, be infinitely preferred «to the fojroer.' • That therefor^ 
would be k^pUiip by barl<f}'' cxpen/ively# fetched fromrthe fouth- 
ern rcgions*of tlie iftand, while this wquld be neglc^lcd or o^Cv~ 
looked 

P. 74. U In .Cdcfas^sltime ficifher [the'O.uils], nor tjic 
‘ * Bcfga' of the fouth parts 0/ Britain, ^inted tljjsir bodies,” 

This 
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dllcition Lonceinlng the Belgas ia. 4ire^]y contralto; 
‘ Ctt-Cn'k own accour^t of th^ Biltons. Long^ fuiit humaoiK&ini qui 
Cantium incolunt (fay^ he)« qux mwiiima* 0133131 $, neque 

ilniUum a Gallic^ differunt conruet;udine: kiteriores pleiique fru- 
jncnta non fcrunt; omms ver^ fe Brltanr^i vitro infiiiunt. Here 
the Belga: of the fea-coad aqe exprefsly declared tb have been 
equally painted, with the i/3teriour or ilhoi;igia4 Biitons. 

‘^Vt 

— ” The Gauls had a like advantage, in the largeaeffi of their 
houfes, ovcj: the Bri^ains, whofe cabins were very meari, 

' made up of reeds and wood, or of fods and hurdles.** 

To this falfe account there needs no other reply, than tc ob- 
ferve, that^Caefar exprefsly contradiftr it. The houfes of the 
Britons, he remarks, were almoft exafUy the fame Vvith thofe 
of the Gauls : ^dificia fere Galhcis conlimilisu The latter 
therefore could have little or no advantage over the former, 
either in the iize or the naturo»bf their houles. 


P. 75. The Celt« derptfed death (b much, as often to dght 
naked ,*> the Gauls doitig diet out of a bravado, v^ich thq 
•• Britons were fdreed to fdbmit to out of neceflity.** 

This is in the genera! drain of ohr hidorians But 1 have diewn 
before, ch. vii. C 5, ih oppohtiofi to them all, that the Britons 
were as regularly cloathed as the Gauls; that^t&ey appeared 
naked only in* the hour*of battle; that fbme even of the Gauls 
retaiped the cudoui'to die days pf Diodorus; and that, dill 
more wonderful, the Highlanders even partially preferi^cd it to 
the reign of king Y^illiam, throwing off their plaids and fhprt 
coats, and dghtihg in their ihiifts,’ as late as^the battle of Killi*- 
cranky. 

—'/ The Britains—^had the broad, fword i^thodlt a poitit, as 
<< well !as die Shorter dagger, and fuch javblins and arrows as 
<< they ufed In'their hun^ng ; bpt the common paople were 
ill 'provided in this rdipe^, their darts being generally dicks 
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Y of woodt btfrot itfid (Harpened at both ends, and a long ftaif 
^ edged towards the end with, flint Kead^ with a pfec^iii^f 
copper^ inftead of halberts/•thefe were,their offenfive wea- 
pons* 4 k light rcatnd tafg^t*— was all they ufed for their 
dc&nce^ having Jieitber c 5 ats of mail nor helmets^ as Tacitus 
.«aflUres* iis.''** ’ . . * ; * ^ 

In (he Unes’immcdiateJy preceding this extraft* we are told, 
that the Gaula had* coats of mail, helmets, broad lorfg fv^Mds’ 
•without points, and fljort oncs^ darts, javelins, and .hattic-axes’. 

’ An 3 if tijiis reprefentation of the Cjallick armodj^ies be, as jt is, 
juft and tfoc, the* Eriiiih muft have been better prog/ided than 
they dre {iCTe^dcfcribed to be. The weapons of all tho Celt® 
would natui^tlly be the fame, with only thofc fmall and incit 
dental variations which commerce might have introduced among 
them. And,, that the Bdtifli and Gallick arms weVe exactly 
the fame, we are expfefsly aflkred by Mela; avho fays, t|iat the 
Britdns (jvere Gallic^ annati (fee c!l. i. f. 2. before).-—N^or doea 
Tackus*s account contradiift this, even as applied by Mr.^C^irte. 
He fays, that the bulk of the Caledonians had no coats of mad 
helmets.. And this is very confiftent with tne oth^r. The 
principal warriou& only wore them, as, I have (hewn irf ch. i.* 
f. 2. And thoie only muft have wornc them in Oau% as only fuch 
were clad in them cvem to thefe later times.—^Thc Bfltilh halbe*rt, 
or Celt, in Mr. Carte I have fbewn above, ch. i. f. 3, to have 
been the fartie inftrument that hb here afligns to the Gauls, a 
battle-axe. *^And the agreement of the Bntilh and Gallick wea¬ 
pons is an additional evidence in* favour *of thc*opinion.—That 
the darts •’of the Br^Ibns were generally fticks of wood burnt^*" 
and Iharperted at both e^ds, $^all an aiTertion^without proof. 
And it is clearly unjuft. fgears (fay/ Dio) hatf 

a brazen apple at the end (fee ch.^i.^f. 2). , And, if they had 
this at ^nc end, they were certainly pbintctf with metal the 
other.—^Nor \v^ theS^ritifti target always round. G^ifnilJ)? it 
'was fo. But we have on*e upon a*coin of Cunobeh'ne, which is 
in the form df^a lozenge j as*I have renjarljcdah cli, f. 2. . 


z 


l\ 76. 
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P. 76. ** Before that time [tht Romah the 

of Britain lay uitcultivated~; the old Britoos hot under- 
“ Handing hulhandryi—. The Jfelgic colcrhici*—li^an to— 
build houfes fubftantial enoughrto^laft fbr'a confiderablb timer 
as well as contiguous to each other, andrto liveto^ethcr in towns 
“ and villages. The Britain^' ftiU went on in their otd ' 
All the thd Britons, withdtPt eKctiptiOB, are'*here dei^lared 
hot"^ underftand huibandry. But the declaration is not true, 
b'omc of th(5m did. Plcrique intcriores frumenta* non feruiit, 
fays Ca;far.—The Honfes alfo of the Britons and Belgse were ex- 
nctly the fame* They were built in the fame manner with the 
Gallick# And they were, conlbquently, of one and the‘ fame 
nature, alike in materials and form.—And that the Belgas firft 
began to build houfes contiguous to each other, and live toge* 
thcr in towns and villages, has been already refuted. They 
had JuH fuch towi^s as the BritoKS, at the period of the Ro¬ 
man conqueH. 

^ 1 

' The Britains ftlll went on in ‘ their old way—. Their 
“ cattle—they drove from place to place, dccording to the (cafon 
of th? year and the nature of the foil—. Thns Wellmotcland 
“ and Somerfet^ire, being moift and roorafiy countries, ferved 
Brigantes and Dumnonii for the fupmer paftures, as 
“ Cumberland) Cornwall,—ba^ng a dryer foil, did for'their 
winter.** -» • 

That the nations of the Britons, in general, ^ did drive their 
cattle from one <county«>to another in fummer and winter, is 
"Jmpoflible to be fqlly true. Few of theni«poircfrcd little more 
tnan a county or two. And many of them had only ra fingle 
ofie.—Nor could the Brigaqtes''have WeHmoreland‘and 
Cumberland for thch fuihmfr and winter pafturcsi WcHmore- 
land is far from being a moid and moraify country, or Cumber^ 
land fr^ being remarkably dry. The hillf of the fonnbr muft 
have been Its ^ood a winter pailure, as «oy lands in the latter* 
And the Brigant^ coul^l have nothing io do with either, till 
their redui^oQ of Ihefb which was only about'the beginning 
*of the,Chri(U^ sera. Nor did they then dnd them deiolate. 

Cumberland 
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by a nation, that had ex*, 

tUided ifftlf ovcr^l^aJtf ,^eftmowla»4^ cjiahg»^f 

paftures^ that *waa ,i|^e b^*|he Britons^ was the 0me un* 
doif^te^y Vs h made tt^is* <^y by the Hif^Klanders; driving 
t{ic the ya 31 cys^^^jtje fumm^ and rc-drit^ng them to 

•the ht4a thcite/pre, as Tach, could not 

Ve iujhtskea paAuVta of.^ny ttibe of^ihe Hdtqns. 

And it did 9pt beloti^ to the Pumnomt. It was inhabited bj did 
•whole nation\>f tHe Haedei* and a part of the Cimbrj.. And onl|r 
a portion pC,it^jtQ the fouth^ai):« peiTedfed by the 

Dumnonn^A great part ComwaU was equally ighaKited by 
the WtideNrlbo of the Carnabih and the reft by the .Cimbri 
and Ijumnopii.*—And it it rem*arkable that Mr. Carte/in fpeakr 
ing of the mode of living among the old Britons, inftances in 
a couple of tcihes, the Piyxinonii and Br^antes ; whtn one of 
them, the former, isr according to ^truth, and even his own ac* 
coonits both before (p* V3 and a^) Vnd after (p. 103), a tribe of 
the Belga* • • . 


^ Xbe old Britons* ** had fto ckies or towns, except fbch 
« tranfttory* ones* as are deftribed by Strabo, who Yays that 
w^ds (krved them inftead of cities* ^ for •Qrttitig down a 
number of trees,, they inedofe'a circle, and putaip huts in it 
fpr^themfelves and ftalls for their cattle tb ferve them for a 
«*« little time.** Thefc cabins were only for a prefent ibeker, 

*• whifft their cattle fed in^a teitahi place.; .1..^ 

• That ofd Britons had effiea, and Ihch aa*the Betgss 
hay beetle’con vindti|;i^ ftiewn before. They’Kad, neither of** 
thejai* any«but towns iri the wdods. And they hoth* had theni 
equafty.—^The tranftqyy dticsjoir^ed oA Strabo’S authority are 
only the faqties of his mis-informed srUicks.**^ And his wovds.iiye 
thefe. iM^SsCXtjttn^iy aoKAAv, tem 

ivlodita liutkJSoftntvlai$\iUu r* ad^ot^stanry, a. itfos 

‘ voXvv xp^pop,* And herpMS no account of dte Batons iliiftin^ 
their hab%tkni8,*aA4 iftoch kfs«of thek ^t^ing their cities. 
The ^ole Is a* defeription of a Britifh tWm And Strabo ^ 
that h was compofed cabins foe the^garjdfon ahd liovt^s*^ * 

* U. •* . the 
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thf cs^tle^ « veXtw ^avovf trf" BR> dtHMiiid niatsepial# i 
being not conftruafcd, Ilkc*thofc^,f Italy, with tlooeor brick#, 
but with timber and plainer. I feave theWn already frpm Cefar, 
that they were of the fame material# generally with the Gallick 
houfcs. And they were -mean habitations, fajrs, Diodornif ex- 
preftly, becs^^ulb they Were ciomppftd‘^ftfhfirt?i|»atly hnfi ^ 

reeds ^p. ^46)'.—-Strabo*# word^ alfo,* kiie^'lierb oonfined 

by M«*. Carte to the old Britons, are extetnled in die original 
to all of them, the ^Belgae a# well as' die Aborigines. And, as 
they '*rc dcfcrlpt(ve of a‘*Briti{li town, they fhtew the old Britons 
and the Belgse to have equally had tbwite among' them, and 
equally th^ fame fort df towns $ and fo defeat the'Very defign 

for which Mr. Carte has produced them. 

* * « # 

« 

P. 77. <• Colonies, from a. cotttr^rion'of whidh"word that of 
clan is derived.** •' ' 

Ptow is this poflible! Hdw * could die Ippellatidn of elan, 
w'hich-^ retained to this day in the un<hromania)ed regions of Ca¬ 
ledonia and Ireland only, be. derived to them £rom the Romans! 
The word indeed is |>ure]y Britilh| And it hp no ^'elation to 
colony, either^ in its origin or import. It (ignldes'oiily a pro¬ 
geny or family. 


P. 80, Mr. Carte cloi^ his account of the Britons, with theie 

remarks: *|The o)d Britons wcfie withont mUUary ikiil or cx- 

*• perience, the necellary confeqpence of ^ a long churfe nf peace, 

*• interrupted uow|iere except on tne b^dc^ of the pelgic colo- 

nies; in' a country generally—-openk Wflhout any^ inclofuit^ 

M without a fingle town or foriiiication frm pne of the 

««kingdom to the otker.*^, , , , ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 

'^Th^t the old Britons hcKl no,nipl|fary ip, 

faid/ bfcaafe Xf^poi^.tb;## ha4,x^o wm^ ex^t u^tftf 

the Bewick ccimies, Apid, as this i# not true,' the c^her 

be falfe. Diodorus, mdped, fomethiqg like it; tj^ng no- 

tici tl|at*M»cJiwnj^ jgencealfy at peaqc 

^another (p. 347)* dben hj^ extends .the .oblcrvatiim e^fthmy 
* 
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to ,r/ind hiftory and fafi concur 

4 > Jaflcrtiop. Caufas afc bella 

contrahunt^ ujrs Meui 01 the; Nitons iu geperal^ ac fe frequenter 
invicem mfe&nt» sn&xio)^ *in}peritandi cupidine, ftudioque ea 
prolatandi q«« poffidcnt,(liB, ili, c. 6)^ And I havej accordingly* 

Durham to have rc- 
K^iid^^^plafiini th^ Selgovae* <ah‘d Carnabii; 
the Iceni'tohave^fdhduedithe Coritanij and the Cahn th^ Do« 

* buni* dec.—rNor wa$ Britain 'generally open and without IncloV 
fures«' (t could not be, when the* face«of fhr country was fo 
greatly idi||t{b^ediwith woods, as.^tsobo aiTures us^jthaf iCwas 
(P* 3 ^ 5 )% ^ iangle town or fortification 

among the old Britons* is* a continuation of the errdlir refuted 
above, and the unjuBoft reprefentation that ever was given. 
Mr. Carte indeed appears .to nodded over this part of his 
hiftory. For does itot he himfelf give us an account in p. 94, 
of Cadwelaun’s town being fortified by the old Britons ** yesy 
** iA‘ongly both by art and nature,” and a^ually ftormed^ the 
Romans ? Dpe0*be nqt in p. ipeak of Camulodunum, the 
'capital of Cunobeline, a oiionarah of the old BMtons ? And do 
we tnot meet w&h an infinite variety^ of tnyrns, both *in 6rn. 
tain and in Ireland, among the geographers and hifiorians of 

Rome? * * 

• • • 

- * ; 

94*^* Qaffivelaun ieai Inflrudlons to*Cin^etoruc and^Caxi- 
magulqs, two Kentifh potentates, Garvilius, chief of the Car- 
<^Yilii ^tn Wilts, a^ Segonax, a prince of* the Segontiadi inT* 
HampllKre^ to ai^mbll alfi^eir forces and»fiKpri!e the naval 
caqip of* th‘q Romans.” ' * 

*The,ms 3 tii^ Carvilius chief of ibs’CarVlii, ^ tribe,exiting 
only ni^iihagi^atlon," hnd Segebax pripce ^iT’the S^gontiaci, a 
nation much J:oo reedipte ‘to \fc fconcerned In an^ kt^ck^ npop <11*- 
iar’s nav^l camp, is borrowed from the very fanciful, and gene¬ 
rally, miilflQSi^ MiwBTaxter^ .-^^4 Stonc- 

&epge« affront pf judgment, h^ adopted the, 

‘ • IJ 2. fame 
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ifme.wild notion. llMi to* tMtye 

bedh of Kent; Csntiuni->^mbtia,refiaoiubut tiispi "pm- 

crant (p. 92). • « ^ . 

‘ / 

P. loj* " Ih an thofe temioliiet ef tbe Dmwwil 
<< Devon, and the adjoining 'SoiaM»fttidilt} llicilne k not 

<< the leaft vefiigc of any Ron&an Ratloii or eneatapment {and 
therefore., it ia argued^ that no Rationa were ever iettled 
thfre]#** * , ' 

There v««ere |fc* DaiiiiiOfisortiiit» B(loridittHi»|. Oiak» Voinba, 
Darius,” Tanaiara, dsc, Thefe Ptolemy and she Itineratlea men*- 
taoQ. And diere Were vorious oC^ra without quedion, of which 
they give no accoisfit. One or two of Ihek left are adhiaily de« 
feribed in Dr, Borlaie’s Cornwall, « 

4 

N. E In p. 91, 9S, ICO, 104, ir4« Jt9, dec. Scc.^ sett ^reat 
miiiak'*^ concerning the {iblitton of the Britiih tribes* And I 
do not wonder, at it. The Ro<nan*Bfitsih geogiafdiy of the 
iBand has never yet been iatisfalftorily fettled, unSefr it is per* 
haps in the preient worfc.^But I wonder at dhe thing. That 
is*the inconfiftebey in the accounts^ of the tribes. The Dum* 
nonii 1 have remarked before to be reprefented as Belgw in p, 
23, and in p. 76 as old Britons. The Trinobantes, who are 
always verygudly noted befbee as Belgs^ are all at once m p, 
114^1117 transformed mio old Britons^ The Begni in p. 16 
are placed in 4)0 adjoining pdrts of and Haihp^ire, and 

made old Britons : but a part of th|em'‘fll p. 96 i^s'fixed in 
Surry, and conVerted into Belgaf and all of them hutke their 
jg)peafance k Belgst^in p*^ioo, and^ a^ain "in p, idy. And the 
Caifii or'Cattivellaum are ^bor^gthei in p. 17^ ^ 

and 94,**'and Ab^rigtnes igmn in p- too, ' * v ^ * * 

C • o • 

P. lap, The iuhahitaait of^^Xdwkndttaf SoeBaad'mfei^* 
** hdme dbe lUtMii dine liid)cr,»eitiwr dependaimrde wMh 

«of 



I 
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* c| of *the4 ^Mroperlj^ called^ or at leaif «<9nfe4eraiKs 

trlth Th^n^ riO^; Ismn^ thtf iim« ^'rvinitffor 

** their‘paiitiodlar patrqpe&, afi appears front the inicription on an 
altar dug up in Scot 1 and»«atfd'infcrihed to the Qoddefs Bri- 
** gantia.” , . •* * 

• ir, /.s, ai^fd hav^ there 

fhe^O, i^tK" the fhljhld ^dot the 'altas^, which was dug up in 

• SCo^and, wa| fouad'ln Auandale, aud is anfwered by a cori^- 
.Vpeijdent ftone difcovered* in ChefHire. And I have 6bierw;d 

from that the Brigantes in Yorklhife ^d iP^urham^appear, 
not hayc cAst^uered or confederated With all the nations of Va- 
lentk, bu< on tbdr fubji^too of Lancathite, WcftpaAftland, 
and Cumbesland, .to have eroded the Stdway as^ Merfey, and 
reduced the'Camabii of'Chelhlre and the Selgovae of Anan- 
dalc. This thc.infcriptiofts proven And-they prove nothing 
fnorc;^ Becaufe the Selgovs of Anandale appear to have been 
, cont^erdB by the BHgantea, it will not follow that the Ekmutf, 
the Ottadini, the Novtmtel, and the 'Gadeni had been squally 
conquered. And* we might as^weU argue, that all Flavia had 
been likewifo reduced by the Aoie enterprisnAg tribe; ^cauft. 
Cheihirc had. * * * . 


P. L30. WhetKer they [the •Novantes of Valentis] were a 
*• colony of j[be Bi^gfic Britains (and they (hould be Bcitains^ dnee 
«< AUcluidr their capital, W4ia called l>tu|»>Bfiion), .or of any. 
«• taher Celtic nation fettled t}ie^e iq>Qn |he ol^’InhubitanfH’e* 

*’* nioving into lrelaod|-<«tiieyctxtaLnly fpokou distent language ^ 
** from diat of the iKd), Caledonians, and other Brifains; and* 
«< the*Xowlvid ^ts are, in die Irilh ^ngoagpg this day, 

«« ci^ed Oaljdach na Halhmn, *froid Gall, a^ilranger.” 

'I'he hint*berey concerning the Bftigick os^in of the 
tea in IMentia^ mtift appear very ridiculous to any one that 
.knows the iptedoor geography of Britain. There*, were no^ 
Belgick colonips withies 300 miles from .Valentis.—And* the 
proof,, diat'^hc N4mitces wesi firitons, ns Miknoft as lidiculotts 
as ththtothefore^ia. AldUtd ct DunbrsM was nc^er the capi> • 
ca^of the NoVantesk It was not eveh any town of thefrs. And 
. 4 “ . • • 

o 
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their dominions did not teach eighty or a hundred nli(es from 

the afihrttoi}» that tl^ fpoke a very diffeient language 
from the other 'Britons, and ‘thd evidence produced in favour 
of it, is nsore ridiculous than either. Though the Irhh do call 
the Lowland Scots GalldwCh na Halbuic, and'though tbty meant 
to call theoi Strangers by that i ilfvOuUI this ^ovO any parti¬ 
cular ai^ fmall part of the LoManddrb to btf peculiarly (Isangers? 
And, ftill more, would it argue them to fpeak.a difietent language 
from the veil of the iflandcVs ? It certainly would not do either. 
The Lowlafidcrs mig*iat in general be Grangers, and yet a par¬ 
ticular part of them not be ib. And they mighpt even all be 
flrangerfi, and yet not fpeak a ,di6fefent languagr^ The JBelgae 
«of Middlefex and BiTex were equally denominated Nevantes, 
and were adtually Changers: and yet their language was the 
fame with the Briti 0 t, But the Lowlanders might be called 
Arangers by the IriOi, becaule they arq Saxons; as the Engliih 
in Ireland are faid to be equally called ib by the natives. ^ And 
cveivthe Highlanders call themfelves to this day by the fame 
name of Caeldoch *ot Galicia* Po Jthey therefore acknow¬ 
ledge themielve^ to be Arangers In their own country ? Or do 
they ipeak a«very diAerent language from the South-BritKh, 
X^ledonian, >nd Irilh ? The real truth is this. The name 
•Oalldach na Halbuin ftfUifgers, no tnore than the inha- 

4 >itaotsof the moon. And all our etymologiAs aremiAaken 
about it. ^It means (Only the Gauls of Albion $ as t^ye Irilh call 
themielvea th'^ CaelJeh BhioaciL' or Gauls of Ireland* .and 
>ttie EngliAt in Ireland the GhaHl, aiqd ^he French the Gallta 
and Galkach. And ibe alio ch.ixu* |[.i4»'''and the liiHory of'the 
Britons sdbrtkd,kgainA Mr* Mocpherlbn p. ixl • ' 

This observation concerning'' tho original meaning, of the 
Wbrd Gael, Gallts^ and ^alltacb/ is die more proper to be in- 
AQed«upon $ as not only Mr. Orte, but even Marpherfoii, 
,a native* Highlander, and Mr. 0 *Halloc;an, st native* IriAimar^ 
have equally mlAaken the meaning, asQd built fehemes of 
eious hiAoag u^n k. «And the IbA genthsmao,, in kti new In- 
trodu^Hon to^he HiA6^ and Annals of Ineland^ hat aueitgutie fo 

^ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6r, 
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far* as^to draw a liife of di(Un^idn betwixt two words tha^ are^ 
oni and theif^pe^ Qael and Gatheli %nd made them, becailfe 
the Irifh (he fjys) popularly jmiake them at prefent, to ftand 
G^thel for a Gaul or Iri{bman| and Gael for a 0 rang^ (p. 192). 
Gajthel, however^ 1 have»ihewii befosiatd be pronotfneed like 
Gael in the Jatfpiagr equatl^r of khe •Highlands anc^of Ireland 
to this day, and to be e^ullly wi(H it the genericaf appellation 
,of all the Britons (cf^. xii. f. 4, e^d Hiftory of the Britons afTerted , 
p*. 77*—*78 and* 120-^1 ai)# And thi)^ Introdu^ion to the Irifli 
hifloiy,-*though it is animated with an uefcomino^ fpirit pf 
triotiimy anil^hae actually vindicated Ireland from many grots 
and eitablilbed* j»i$-mprefen{ations, is not written in a ^r 4 in of 
cool and judic^us argumentation. 1 am forry to fay it» beeaufe * 
1 efteefti the patriot and hbnour the vindicator in Mr.^O’Hal* 


loran. Butin vea/bning he* is often* inpertinent, in etymology 
generally ridiculous (fee 199, &e.), and in early hhlory 
^aftoni&ingly credulous, as vliionary as a winter*s tale, and as * 
fantamcal as the dream of a'feveri^ brain. And I fbtee myfelP 
to fpeakthus ftron^ly againft the Introduction, in order to check 
(it I can) t,hat toQ’cnt of ridiculoas*' ahd imaginary hidory, 
which*the IHih afe*now bufily dilchargiifjg upon,us; as I have 
recently endeavoured to dam , up that for ever,V{hich theiv * 
brethren, dnd antagonihs of the Highlands bavo equally let loole 


upon the nation. T'^ue hiftory can only fubfift upon the de>- 
AruClion of Jmth. And to beat down that >wretched«fpirit^ 
cr^ttlity, which has been in everyuage tho fixed «qd hereditary 
feature of all* the remaijis of the antient Britons *alnong us, is 
abfbhitely neceHary, xirhid^to maintain the dignity of the na¬ 
tional^ hiftoSy, and to* vindicate ^ honour of tfie national un« 
derftanding* . * 
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P. I— -z. Mr, Hume apptm ^ Jiis hiAotiy to befreqoeotiy 
feduccd ironi the truth by; poiffuitig a fpleodour^of fentim^nt; 
audjed away ^ an of fiogiihirity into wildne&^aod 

extravagance. And he ibmetsmes appears adapting' his ienti* 
meiits hU htuation, and throwin|[ out Aich pbfe(vafio}i$ as 
.will bcft * ferve the preient porpofe. And both theie principles 
I'eem to have concurred in the produ^on of his remarkable pre« 
face. There he advances^a pofitioof^ convenient perhaps for 
himielf, but certainly unjuft in rts nature^ Thiat the hiftory of 
raations in their infancy is hot worthy a recital; as if^e'com- 
i^^encenaent of civil life,* the dawn of the arts* and the Ale of* 
literature* were not incidents important and Intercfting, as 
the pofteriour account of them, their occaliohal cpli^sttr acci<- 
dentat Itlumtnyl^ons, .^nd on this falfe principle ha propdfes 
to run bricfl^oVcr the events, which attended the koman con- 
'qucft of BAtain*—n-He afligos alfo*thia additional reaion^for it* 
That they “ beidog tnore to Uoman than Britifli ftory” (p. a). 
'Fot the fame reafon he lOuft as briefly run oyer the^Saxon* the 
Dftidth* and the Nofm^ invafloos,* the irruptions of the Scots 
I into our bord^rs^ and the delcenta of the French upo^ our coafts* 

< as hetongh^g rather to the hiftpry of Saxony and '‘'Denmark* 
Keu^ria^ and FrancA* i^nd in waiting thd annals of 

^France* Scotland,,or loeland* ht would*take very little notice 
of * the. EngUfti tran&f^orls in tHofe countries.—^ch are* the 
1 trifling arguments adduaed, for giving us ib Ihqrt an account of 
the Ronvin hillory of Britain, And Mr,<Humu adds, in profe-, 
cution of the former principle^ what (a^ I have obfemd above) 
tht' kUay would equally have' led him to. That >be (hak ajfo 
haften" through the'bbfcure and ua-intereftiqg ,perM of the 

'** Saxon 
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“|Saston imnals*’ (p. 2). By this mean«, that whole portien of 

our hiftory, ‘which j(as I have formerly Remarked) is "^thc 
mofl: impertaAt in it,* is coniighed over to ncgledt and care* 
Idflhefs, as unworthy a man *of genius, for its writer, and 
jdcapable of alSbrdin^ edfertaintpent inftru(Sl;ion k> the rea¬ 
der. And d ^rong brapd.ls fixed, ppon that period 9i» our annals, 
which* is (as I may fay) the great feed-plot of out nation^ 
hiflory, as it*gives us the origin and inflitution of all pur go-* 
'vefnment, all our civility, and all'our jeligioai add* is there¬ 
fore fraught with infinite Variety of InUmGaon and pleafur 4 to 
the man* Chrlfiian, and the critick. 

• The extrav^ance of featimeot in thefe pofitions, and, what 
as fl^dngly marks them, the faflidious affedation of delicacy,* 
muft have been very manifefi; to a gentleman of Mi;. Hume's 
Arong and tx&fcuiinQ judgment. *And his feverer refiedions 
mulUiave been difgufted wi(h both%. But it was not convenient 
, for l|im,*to travel properly through the period preceding the 
Conqueil. And yet it was necelTary in itfelf, in, order to give 
a feem^g and faleable^comples^thefs to his hiflory. In this di¬ 
lemma, not* furnifhed with the re<fuifite knowledge, *aod yet* 
obliged to engage in the work, he naturally to fkim 

lightly along the for/itcc, and»thrOw an air of propriety over }»;5 
conduct by fome general reafons at the beginning. Thefe, how¬ 
ever flight .and fiimiy in themfelves, would engage attcntlt n 
from theip^ovelty, and perhaps convert even a deficicnqiJmo • 
a grace. And, that this was adually the rcafon for theprdKe 
and the prpdice of Hume, is plain (I think) from the in- . 
numerablp iniftakes Vvllich^he has made, even injiis method of* 
writiftg hiftory, Inr the BrififhJ ^loman, -and ^axoii periods of 
it., Sonic of thefe I fhall hoyv pointy oift, artd nearly* tranferibS 
the whole o^’his general acccunt of theBritotfs. 


P. 2. «*All^nt 5 cnt vfriters agrdc in repnefentin^ the firA in- 
**ihabitants^of Britain as a tribe of the Oaufe or Celtse, who 
« peopkd that ifland frqm the ncighbouf^ng continent. Their 

X * ‘/language 

A * • 
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Ifirtgusige was the rafS3e> their manners, theif government, 
** and iuperftition 5 varied only by thofe dtfibrehces, which 
** time and a comtnunicatioo the bordering notions mud 
ncccflafily introduce/* ’ <* 

Mr. Carte p. 7. iays thttv. A|xd Mr« Hutae lets out the me^p 
abridger of him. “ That ttiey "<[the iQrctotis] were a Ceitic na- 
«Mion, and came hither from Gaide, is no kmger doubted by 
'** any body: the petfe^l; conformity betweemthei:^ and the old 
Gaulois in their manners,'cudoms, habits, buildings, temper, 
** Warlike genids, fuperfHtions of religion, and above *dl in their 
language^ joined to the dtuatiou of the twocounf('ies,,nDtai* 
k>wm^ on this head the lead room for dilpute.** And Mr. 
Hume appears to have judiejoufly compod:ed what had be£n dif- 
fufivdy ibid by Mr. Caree,^ and to have given us his argumenf; in 
a better form.«*-^But he has iraried^ a from *hid original, and 
fhereby fallen into midakes.' Mr. Carte lays, that the G/dlick 
derivation of the Brkons js no longer doubted by any one; and 
Mr. Hume, that it is tmanimoufly averted all the antieut 
writers. Thed are very drfier^ht propodfions. And the^ former 
is gen\.rally true, hut the latter eotii^y dddi Th&re are only 
two antient tetters, 1 tliiink, that %eak of tliue Csdlick d^ent 
ot the BritodC. One is Ceriar, who* does,not agree with Mr. 
Hume. And the' other is *|\»citus, who directly r^pofes him. 
Csefar fays not, whence the great body of the idanders was derived} 
apfhhv fp<aks only bf the louthern Britons *as GaHCck Belgee. 
Britannis pars interior iis iueplitur quos natoj in tnfuld ips4 
tnmorid frodiistib dicunt i maritima pars ,ab iis qui-«^x Belgis 
tranfieranf And Tacitm exjpre^l/ affirms tfiq origin of 

theBritdns to^Be a thing unkB^Wn. B^armiam qtii mottales 
initio coluerint, indigeiife^an advt^^i, ut inter barbaros, parum 
compertum (Agric4> Vst. t:. xi). He then advances ^ieveral con* 
jedfcqres, ^that the Caledonians were of G^man'^ origin **and the 
Silures of Spaniih; or rather upon the whole, 'that they were- 
all of Gallick. >put* he advances ,thefe*only as^o^^ures, as 
probleomical rcafomqgs ^om the afpe^ of the* men^ the vki- 
nity of thf feveral parts of {he c&ifmect, or a eonlkrnixty of re- 
• : ft • w ^ ^ ‘ ligioo* 
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ligious p^nci^les. * A^d all the antien| writers, that a^e in 
^ reprdentmg the firfi inhabi|atits of Britain as a tribe of tfie 
** Gauls,*’^appear to be only ^6,iWho merely c 9 f^tSures that they 
^ere fo, btit ailerts their i^eaV origin* to have beep utterly un- 
known.-r^ ipention not'riiis, to deftapyor render dubious the 
*Gatlick origtd of the 'old Britems. *1 do it, merelj^.to vindicate 
the truth, arguhac^ is a'good one in itfelf.' And I have 
endeavoured to isn|uove it i]\to a demonilratlon, in ch. xii. f« 

* and IBftory ^.the Britons alicrtcd p. 28^25^. • • • 

—' << liheir language was the fame, their n:rlnne<;8, lhcar.go<« 
*• vertim^tf ^their {uperftttion; varied only by thofe fnsall dif- 
fei^oces, .wfiikh time alid a Communication with th8 borderiijg 
<< nations mud: neceflkrily introduce.** 


This account is evidenriy taken from. Tacitus, thbugh nei* 
ther Tacitus nor any other hiftorian is quoted for it. H|8 words 
are^hefo. Eorum [Oallotum} fafera deprehendas, fnperftirio* 
nudi perfuadone. Serena baud crmltikn diverfos j in depofoei^rs 
periculis eadenr audpeia, et,, ubi advenerint, in detredandis 
**eadent foroudo. And Mr. Hume'a|q>ears to* have . added to 
Taeitu^s account, and throHirn ki a ^dretimlhpice thaf k not 


true. Tacitus %s povthat the.^govertimenii^oinhe Oanlt npd 
Brit<o|is were the difoeT Ahd they were nqt l^e Gauls Wl 
nothing but a ktod of arklocrarical republieki among them, in 
the daysdaefor.and Strabo* And the BHtone faad^ none at all. 
*I|he magidraties of die fcrrnier,^therefo^, wetf always '^dbAtve 
‘and generylly annual^ and thofe of the latter ^fedkary and for • 
lifo. Sde Caefar amdIStiabo fyr the GaBick'repubijcksi Caefor 
p. 2, 3#*ajui 5 for the fAlveiian, p. y said the^dilan, 

ansi p. 3%aad Strabtf p. 501 for atf. « 

• * • *# . . 

P. 3^ ** The Greek and Roman* navigators or merchants 

« brought bac^ the^oR shocking accounts of the •feroc^^ of. 
** the people, which t]^ey magni/kd, as ufual, la border tb excite 
« the adtuirition of foeir coantrymeo. *Tj|e fouth^eaft psuts, 
however, of Britain hod already, {n^jEoce the ^ age of Ca^ar, 

* X -y • - *« made* 
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** made the firft and moft requiHte ftep towards a civil ie,ttle« 
ment; and the B^itaios* hy tillage and agncultuTe» 4iad thera. 
«* encreaied to a great .multitude J^Ca^far lib iv).” 

Where are thefe moft ihocking Recounts 6f our anceftors to be 
found at present? I remember nothing,J>ut the Britannos hof-> 
pitibus feros of Horace* ^irh ia not very ihocking* and could, 
not have beel^omuch magnih^i <' And, \ht quotation here from 
Cxfar is the hril: in the biftory, and is grdatly mtiappUed*-*-* 
'that only the foutb*eaftem parts of "Britain were acquainted with 
tillage, is not^faid By Caefar. His words are thefe. Britannia: 
pars interlor^b iis inoolitur, qilos natos in infuli ipsd 'memoria 
proditum dicunt; maritima pars ab iis qui««--eie Belgis tran{ie-> 
rant: and, £jc his omnibus longd lunt humaniffitni qni Canrium 
incolunt; quae regio efl maritima otnnis, neque multhm a Gal** 
lied dlfTeritot confuetudioe; int^rioreit plerique fmmenta non 
ferunt (p* S9). Here we fee, not merely the ibuth-eadern, but* 
alb the maritime Britons, aUiOn the ibathlsm coaB of theifldhd, 
expreBi|r declared 'pradtilb agricolturei» • And not only thefe, 
bqt fpniie of the inland Icibes, are equally declared to have prac« 
tlftd it. Sq grol^»)y trroitopue is tto account of Mr. Hume's! 
And ^Btnb^r paiTsigf^ in ipeffar coincides vfitb tnis, and two Jn 
Tacitus and both. Maritime pars. [Britannhe] ab 

iis [iQpolitur}*t|ui fx Belgis bello illato 

ibi reipanferunt, atone agr$f C 9 /Ste eo^runt* And we 6nd the 
Britons uadefr Ihe TfSnobantes, ^ Beigfck |ribe, and 

theiCsfiii and Iceid, M W Abor^inal on^s, and tunning up to 
the north m fdt ^s IjineolnlMre af lesEft,* aB well acquainted with 
the aets of agrkutture $ and die more norl^etly tl^fn, the 
Iceni, even befoi^^thetr i^udtop by th^ Romany. This appears 
with regard to the from the nOace jgiveii us by,Tj|cl(U8 con¬ 
cerning theth, Thatprevioul!y to'tKeiir ihfurre^on^uuder Bpa« ^ 
dk^aV aud^wliile'fhey‘d^fe inedltating it, dbey b^n %cndis 
frugSlMMtfitdS i%AL nh: ictv;?.%8). Ard if 
wjth'i^|<lriin»riffrom^Boadida*s4di&ei8/tb*thdhi a^* ^atlthey 
werecildtg€i|l to'eufidvnte thdHatfdij,* bW/y takes, 

* increafed - 
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increafed to a great multitude, • Mr. Hume had before reilridled 
tb’ the foutf^^eafi of Britain, what CsoTar Kad applied to all th^ 
fouthern coa{b and tfven to d*Qlue of the jnteriour parts of th6 
country. * And he noW advances farther, and confines equally 
(o the fiutb^eaj^ what jCaeiar has fpgJi^eri of all the«^iland. So 
' inaccurate and carelefs is ht, mercl^ in copying the notices of 
’ Caefa^! The latter having di^ded the ifianders ifiore precifely 
than any other of Itis countrymen, into Belgse and Aborigines, 
and affigncd them thci|; rclpcdliw poflcflions in .general j he 
prolcctds^ to ah account of both, and fegihs With this reijiark; 
That both Aborigines and Belgae were exceedingly^ numerous, 
Hominutp'efl: infinita multitudo. And Diodorus accordingly 
calls^ritaiq the well-peo^kd Hland, vil<ro; (p*347^* 

—But Mr.^ume, even in the compafs of this very extrafV, has 
fallen into two other ina(;puracies.^ C^iar’s Hommohi infinita 
multitudohe tr^flaces into v a great multitude”; words mUcH 
bel(^ tjie (landard. Xnd this populoufnefs be aferibes to the 
practice of agricurturej.when the fads appear not with \he 
fmallefi: connexion in^his author, and cOUld not pofiibly have any 
..at all.» TJie pradice of agriculture confined to. the more 
foutherly parts .bf the iflahd* And tjie 'pDpuldufiie& eVtendci^ 
over the whole bf it-_ ^ ^. ' . ' * I ' . 


—The other inhabitants of the ifiand fiill maintslAed them* 
felvesl^ pailuiage: they were,cloaiH)ed*with.ficina of^beaik; 
.«’they dwelt ih huts, whic^-'^ey reJfred in* foreils -and 
<‘^mar(hef{ with whJeh the country was covered; they ibift^* 
eafily Alfcir habitations, ^hen aduated either^ hy tfie hopes* of 
** pfunder or the fear#of ^n epemy: the* convenience bf feeding 
<««their daj;t1e*was even a ilifiScient inotiv*4 for renaoyipg iheir 
feats % and being ignorant of nil the* ^efindmentt of-life, their 
3** wanfs ind'th^f/pb^fiKmVwore equally foanty and^mft$d:’* 
This gerteral abCoui^ttif thb^itons is all* <me> accunittlatio*n 
of errouA^fdfmed pai'fiy by a repetition of ^epreceding miila^es* 
dnd bartly by an* addition bfiotheis.—-Tho preceding have occa«,. 
•' '' 4 . / fioned 
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iionedMr. Hume to rcprefcnt ali but tbe'fbuth-«aften: Britons, 
as maintaining themfelves by paftucage, all but tl\efo(ith-caftern 
as cloathed with fkins, and dl ^buf them as dwiling in huts 
reared among the forefts and marihes, eably fhifting their habl 
tations, and having few ^ants and imklf ^(leilEions. And we 
muft once xupre produce the often-cit;ed palTagr of Catfar, m 
oppofition to this ftrange’ acOount. fnterlorcs plcrique, fays he, 
•^lade ^t came vivunt, pellibulque funt vcftith They were not 
all but the 'f9utb-eafle|n Britons, they were not even any of 
the wefterly Belgae, anjl they were not even feme of the more in¬ 
land natives; they were only the generality of the Aborigines 5 
who lived upon milk and deih, and cloathed themfeives in iLins« 
-^Nor did all but the fouth-eaftern dwell in' huts * con- 
ftru^ted amid the foreft^ and marfties. Strabo p. ^06 informs 
us» that the Britons lived in cabins atnong the forefts. But then 
hp confines not the remark to all except the ibuth-eaftern. 
He applies it to all the Britons of the fouth. He extends it to 
all of the inland country. And he carries it over all the 
iftand.—That all but the fouth-eaftern eaftly ftiifted^ their 
habitations and fea^^ is alfo equally falfe.. Strabo, 1 "thiAk» 
is the only autljor that has be^n quoted by others (for Mr. Hume 
quotes nobofly here), in proof of tbI^r opinion. And 1 have 
already Ihewn, that his words carry no fuch meaning with 
rheim Aad, mren If they did, they are nos reftri^ed to the 
ibudb*<aAeaa Britons,' bttt equally Ipoken df all.-^uch are 
the atony mtftiakcs in this ftaall extract! And there are fttl) 

iporc- ’ ' • , 

None crif th^BritohS Ihiftied tb«k ^itatiqns and ftsafs eaftfy, 
,as the of piuuder br the^ fear, orbeing pKindereC or at.the 
want o£ pa&urage ^ lied'theaa^ Nor ^ere all but 

the fouth-eafterii jtgomnptt of every refinement ci life.—I^. 
Hutive^eri^ihrougl^ this^whote froml^ftrange 

mdtltinfibi^^uid confufioQ of ideas conktoning the’Britdns. *The 
other inhahitanto^wtro^ equal^i w^th tlie Ibuth-eaftern divided 
^ into trihcil and Their pofteiBona were eqatiUy*fi^ 

* 4uul know^ among both. They rOVed npt, ady more than theVe, 

' . * \ V " over 
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of ^be*countty» *^ttlio^ fometim^B la oof place 
Ind iboietiinies in another^ Each tribe had its diftin^ ccrritoiy. . 
And ibme ^ their* doaiiqion$ were not fcanty and narrow. 
^When thef were alarmed, bji the plundering inroads of their 
vveighbofiarB, dro¥e odT their ^Cle before the invaders. 
And they,Jeft.’their‘houfes. *Many of them were alfo cm- 
ployad in kicScing a^*che hVtds, the droves, Vnd the flocks 
of their lords, along die woods ’or heaths of the’ counfry; 
and iradualfy . moved from thehilli^to the vallks, and *fromthe 
vallies to the hills, Ibr the fake of *But th^, tribe 

never ^if^ed its poduon. And nothing*but a totak inattentive- 
^nefs to wlfat appears manifeft upon the face of Mr. • Humc*s 
owrwhiilorp, the regular diviiion q £ the idand into principalities 
and^ingdoms, could have feduced ti)e author into this extra¬ 
vagant reprefen^ioB of the natives. The Britons did 'not live, 
as Mr. Hume defcf-fbe^ themt Hkp fo luanyAords of Tartars or 
tril^'Qf wild Indians. They wdre formed into regular king¬ 
doms, They had afcertaincd poffeffions. And they were go¬ 
verned by ftated law^—-This Recount will ferve of itfclf to de- 
••monl^ratejhc fallacy of the other affertion in Mr, Hyme, That 
all*but the fouth-eafterh Britons werC^ unarqiia/ntcd with every 
refinement of life.** Whfre a regular frame of t>olity had be.en 
erected, and whefe* property was regularly aCcdrtalned, tli’'re 
many of the refinements muft neceflarily have been known. 
And, th^ they*^ftually were among the Britons, f have al¬ 
ready (hewn in the pretedin^ chapters* Tl^e laliours of -the 
’ pottery, ^hc loom, and the furnace, were fn^cffsfully pradifed 
dhiong them. The‘*arts of, the turner, the carpenter, the 
miner, arid the ardjited,\we5a*ftudied ^nd kilgy/o. And mtiny 
of the ruling principle? oPmeehaniclts,^.many of the more 
mydertou? truths of gcomc*try, and *Variou& fecrets in meditine, 

' botan^sp aftroaijny. and religion, were familiar to the fcholars 
theiflat^d. •Anrf^pverc fuch men ignorant Qf,air,thc rcHne- 
ments of life ?, Connjnon: (cn(b*J8 (hocked at the fuggeftion. 
And we itfcedooly Appeal afainft it to.*a iigh't but |■cma^kablc 
fad, known to every reader,, and of which wc have demonfira-j 

• - non 
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tjion remaining at t ipeak of the pilc;g at Cpvray, 

which the Britons contrived to diive into the hapd^^bed of tl!ie 
Thames, feveral feet under the,iiu:face of the water; and to dx 
fo hrmly in the ground, that they have continued^imid ail tlje 
waHe of tilne, the vidlenre of floods/«aad the,plunder of 
tereR or cu^iohty, the admiration of e^ery age. And, even if 
hfi*- Hume's reprefentation of me Brifoiis had been as generally 
triie as it is falfe, his extenfion of the cenfute to all but the 
ibuth-eiiflera muR have deRroyed the whole of it. All the 
fiutk^ Brifons were Equally Belgae, equally engaged in trade, 
and equally converfaht with foreigners. CaeTdr indeed fpeaks 
of the*Cantii as the moR humanized tribe of the'iilandl But 
Diodorus fays the fame of the Britons in the moR feuth-wfRerly 
parts of it. And, even according to Ca^far's account, agriculture 
ptrticulaily was pradiifed by all the Belgse, and alio by feveral 
tribes cof the Aborigines. The teduenjenls of^ life, that I have 
fhewn to have been cultivated in the iiland, were all qultfvated 
equally by the Britons in^the fouth. . And moR of them Hvere ‘ 
•known to all the Britons. 

The ^Itains were divided into many Rnall nations or 
tribes j arfS being a military * people, \wt5afe foie property was 
their fword and their cattle,'it was impodible, after they had 
«« acquired a relUh of liberty, for their princes or ehieftains to 
«*eRa&lifh**any ileipotk authority ovea: them.*^ 

We have beep told immedisftely befqre, that all but the 
Touth-eaRern Britons roved over»the ^codntry, and Riifted their 
.habitations as <the hope of p4ttndmng ov. the fear of *being 
plundered" led them. And* yet'hert, in the vary,,next words, 
we find all the Bri(pns as!^l^have before reprefented theep, for^d 
into regular kingdoms and ff\biedi to ^regular govunments. 
^BotS ho\^evef, as I have bbferved aboye,^ cannbt he true.. *Re«. 
gular kingdom^ and governdnehts, in ^n ifls|nd^efpecially that 
«bs infinitely po^utdus*and fiiil buildidgs, nece&ily liurolve 
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*in thoir'i^eas a perrnanent refiSence defined pafTefQons^ 
Add, if the* point wanted any. additional proof, migiit 1e- 
mark that J/Idt* deferibes Brifafn* thus : Fert pop^ios rcge.'que 
pqpulorum, "fed, ut longiiii a •coi^tinenti abfint, Ua, alnrum 
opum ignari m,agis, tantmti pecore dites; and, belli 

ppntrahunt, ac*fc frequenter invicerfi infeflant,— proia^ 
tandi ea quae poffident^(iriu.t:. 6). * So intonlifleut is Mr, Hume 
. with himlelf, even within the qompafs of two fucceeding fen- 
tjences! • * . • . 

Nor *was.^the foie property of the Britons*tht;ir Ijyord and their 
cattle. It ^as not, either as they were nations or individuals. 
The fglf muftlvcelTarily have been property with botl'^ * And 
the nunaerous^houfes of the Britons muft have bien equally fo 
with art. iso vague and unmeaning is Mr. Hume’s hypothefis, 
all the airy fpeculation of a mind th^t has taken a hmy view 
of the ifland, and ndver .attenchd tyen to thtf confequciiGc of 
his owTh notices and reprefentations.-AAnd Mr. Hume fays fur- 
*fhcr, Yhat it was impoflibk, after the 'Britons had acquired a. 
relifh of liberty, -for their chieftains to tyrannize over them. 
Bftt hovif were the Britons to acquire this relifh ? By •roving 
with their cattle over the country ? Mr. Hump’s argument 
plainly intimates this. \ AnJ yet h.e cannot mean* it. For this, 
rclifli is^attributed to •aTltnc Britons w ithout .exception : and 
the fouth caflern are expiefsly excepted from the roving. And 
how could rovers obtain the relifh# when even they, as ap- 
pearb from^'this very quotation, were in regular^ cotirmumties 
and under regular governments ?. ^ut let us fuppqfc'the BntonS 
pofTcBcd of ••this relifli,^*and then fee the refult*. If \^as then 
impolTible, •fdys Mr. Hume, tj^sir princes to t^jfinnize over* 
them.* And why was i< im^ffible ?, Is th*c Genius oC hbeity, 
like ibmc of tJic knight-erranty in antjont ftdsy, cafed by tho. 
Cjods in a cjpat of impenetrable armour?* And*has that htro.tK 
fpirit,* winch blufjEers ‘jnd bulncs in thefe our days*^ nei^pf* 
cfouche*d unde^* the feet o£dur king^^For the fafety ^f libeltjr, 

1 wifli the on< 5 ,^c<Jlilcl he.iiilagined without crqJiuUty. And, lor, 

Y • It. 
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•its Credit with the world, I (hould be glad that the othdr could 
he aflcrted with truth, 

—« Their goverhrasiJts, though, monarchical, were ^ee 
“ (Diod. .^ic. I. iv, MeU Uhl iii. cap. 6 , Strabo, lib. iv), as 
“ well as thofe of all • the Odltick* bartons; dnd the epmmon 
peopfe feem to have enjoyed more liberty among them (Dion 
** Calfius lib. 75), than among the n;itions of Gdul.*' 

* . ' . ’ * 

^ Tin's paffage is fi^ll of raiftakes. And I Ihall endeavour to 

point^them all out.—Mr, Hume fays, that the Briti/h govern¬ 
ment wms morrarchical. And yet it\p. 2. he tells us, that-it was 
‘the fame with the GalUck, which I have (hewed*i)cfore* not to 
have been monarchical.—Mr. Hume alfo fays, that the*Briti(h 
monarchies were free governments ^ and,quotes for it Diodorus, 
^ Mela, and Strabo, All that the laft fays, is this: Aym^acu 
^ «(r< wet^* avjots, there are many monarchies among the Brjtons; 
'and "immediately afterwards he fpe'aks of their monarchs, rav 
Auvbc^uv Tivtg rm «u 7 o 0 <(p. 306). ‘ And here is evidently not a Angle 
’ fyllable concerning the free nature of the Britilh monarchies. 
But perhapsmay fibd the propermotices in Diodorus or'Mela. 
‘•What the former fay.^ is this,*I}a(tiXdU*^a< Awee^-xg voXXtig 
that the ifland had many kings and monarchs in it (p. 347). And 
here therefpre is as little as in Strabo, concerning the freedom of 
' ,the Britons under their kings. If it is found any ^\.h'*re, it mufl: 

appear in M(^l.?. And ^is words arc thefe: Fert populos regefque 
• populorum, there arc many communitie,s in the country under 
|hcir didind princes. All thefcevidences, we fee, j^pve nothing 
, more than tile monarchical of the governments. And 

•the freedbm enjoyed under them", fof any thing'th?t yet appears, 
is all an additional touch* from Mr. Hume’s pencil.—But per¬ 
haps •'Dion Caflltts, qubted afterwards for, the (greater fueedom of 
«the* JBrilons -than the Ga^s, may ajt Icaft |)rovje the pofitive 
point. AnS his words feem likely to '^0 it., ^moog the Ca- 
. Icdoniaas and Msats,^ fays he, ^^fioKpxjtilcu ug wXijitA (p. 1280)5 
. • 3 ‘ the 
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, the generality of tbeirrfrihes are.under republican governments. 
Tjiis IS a* ycry extraordinary aflcriiog.^And it deferves to be 
confidered. *• 

,The word^ we fee,* arc r,ttlr<6led by Dio to the^MaeatJC and 
Oaledonians, and applied‘by Mr. to the Britofts in genc- 

jal. But we have A feiiiiiiotiy*equiil to Dio's, even his own, 
That the Britons in general wciV'not under republfcan govern- 
. ments. They wcfc, he exprefsly allures us in p. 95*7, under 
.Vingly. And thertfore, aa Mr. Hume has applied, tUe»words/ 
there rs adiredt contradidlorinefs in Dio, ^vhich* nacelTarily ^de- 
ibroys his credibility. This takes off at ojftc the whplc*weight 
of his tclhmboy here. And as the one intimation, coneerning 
the greater ^iberty of the Brifons than the CTaul?, is entirely 
built hpon him j they both fall with him to the ground. — It 
may be proper, however, to ohferve in addition to this remark, 
That Dio fpeaks not*of,the Dritons enjoying a greater /hare of 
liberty imder their kings, as Mr. ilume interprets him. And^ 

* even if his account had not been luperfeded by himfclf in ano¬ 
ther place, it wxSuld oot prove, the point for which it is ad¬ 
duced by Mr. Hume. It would* not Ihew the freedom of the 
montirchical government in Britain. It would .only prdve the* 
exiftence of a popul ^ o.oe/ And confcquently, ‘el-’cn iC its teftir 
mony.was of any moment, it would be in diredl oppofition to 
Mr. Hume’s reprefentation. — But Dio’s account is not only 
contradi^i by himfelf, but by every other writer. As applied 
Jiy.Mr. Hume to the wholb iflagd, it is encounyfred -equally by 
the very Diodorus, Njela, and-Sirabo, whom Mr,* Hume qucJtes 
immediately before,’’and by .Caefar (p. 74,* 92, &y.)» Taci» ‘ 
tus,(Agnc. Vit.*d. 15),^and.others.. Each,Tf thefe is fln 
authority fuHy^ equal* to •Dkfs. iAnd. thc^, concurrence of all 
forms an trrefiftiblc weight’ of cvki^nce againft him.. And, 
•^ven in. their natural fignification, and* as applied only^to the 
. generality o( thd Pidsi the words of Dio arc dir^f^ly Confronted 
by a paffagein Martial;;‘which of*itfclf i.s perhaps not*ab in- 

• • *Y*2 * * feriuur 

» 
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feriour teftimony to Dio’s, and,' by its coincidence with ajil the 
other”accounts of the iffand, becomes greatly fuperiour to it ir 

Turpes, humiles, fupplicffque, ' ' ' , 

Piif^orum fola b&ii^t^ regum. , Lib. x. E. y/u 

V < 

I have gone over this extract from Mr. Flume the more cir- 
cumftantiaHy, in order fullyv to open tbe extravagance of it, 1 
have Ihewn in the body of this work, that the monarchies of 
Britain'were founded on a regular fyftem of liberty.' And fo 
far 1 have affeited the interefls of freedom and of man. But the 
Ipirit of t’lic times, if not properly chicked, would carry us into 
abfurdities that difgrace the caufe. We Ihould fee the »Tar- 
tuffes of ‘liberty, like thofe of religion formerly^ throwing a 
diferedit over it by their follies^ And autieht hiftory would 
be gradually dreft up in the crept hair, the cloak, and |he'band 
of political puritanifm. And there is the more reafon for this ap> 
prehenfion, when we fee fo philofophical a Ipirit as Mr. Hume’vS 
cairied away b'y the civiPfan?ticifm of the times, and facri- 
ficing truth at the fliiine, of fieedom. 


p, 3-—4. Each ftate w-ii divided into fa< 51 ions within itfelf 
•'‘‘{iPacit. Agric.): it was agitated with emulation towards the 
•^nciglibouiing ftates: and while the arts of peace were yet 
** Unknown, v<fars were the chief occupation, and formed the 
V chief objp6\ of ambition among the pcopfc.” 

All this implies a fixednefs of, pod^ion and^dominioti among 
the Britons, which very ill agrees* »v^ifh the account before of 
i;hefr roving over the face (Of the liland. But indozd all this 
defeription of our fbrefa^fiers, fhort and fcanty 3s it is,^ is little 
mof^.tban,^a mafs of grofs contradi£lions. And the lines, are like 
the Britilh kingdoms in tlit •prefent extract, almpft each of 
them in a (late of<hoftiUty with hs neig*hbour.-~But that each 

kingdom 
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• I * . • * 

, kingdom was divided into fa^tons within itfclf, is not true, as 
d<|duced frcyn, the work here quoted-for it, .Tacitus’s Lrfe oF 
Agricola. Thift indeed*proves ijuft the reveffe. ’fays Ta-* 

citus, regiCms^parebant* nunc pqp principcs fa^ionibus et ttudiia 
t^huntur (c. 12).—that the ^t§ of peace we^c not un¬ 
known to the.BritonSf is»plain from Ms. Hume’s own words, which 
allow ^tillage* a:fd agricoltlite to*have bgcn known -ro the fouth- 
eaftern natives; and ftill plainer from C<s.‘far’s, which fliew 
•them to have*bcen familiar to all the fouthern and fonjo of the* 
'inlailc^'Britons. And in the prefent wolk^I* h»vcw even/hewn 
all the uiL&lianical arts to have been pradiifed ih cv^ry *part,of 

the ifl<md. 

. • • 


So grofsly jinaccurate as^ Mr. Hume is in his general repre- 
fentation of thc*civ 4 i ftate of •the Tritons, we cannot expc< 9 ^ 
him to bp commonly precife with regard to their geographical 
• dlvidons. If he has erred,in a plain path and at noon-da^, he 
muh be fure to.*deviajte upon a winding one and in the fhade 
the evening. And to criticize dpon thefe ifri/lakes would 
perhaps be cruel >* like arraigning a pprlon lor^thc breach of* 
laws with whicli ha ^was jnever acquainted. I* ftfall therefore 
pals them all over. •tSnTyietVne oblcrve, that^ there is a €apit*ar 
abfurdicy both in Mr. Carle’s an^ Mr, Hume’s hifiories, which 
appears inahifeft dpon ihe face of then). And that is the reJa*> 
ting the nTilitary tranfa<ftions 0/ the-ifland, without any previous 
ififbrmation concerning the narpes, ftie pofition, and the power 
of jthe refpedtive tribe^’in it. In tiiib mode of* writing hifiory, 
the rcadcf*i5 introduced into a fort of fairy ]and,*»whcre beines 
arife* with whom he has ji\p<eviouii acquaintance, ^^nd king-* 
doms are n^ntioned of whioh we n^ver yet hca/d 

.^iftence. Thu| the Trinobantes are’menrfoncd for the Brfl 
time in p, 6 of the oAg, and the Iceni and CattivelUuni ^n*p. 
’27 of'the othtr, without one note p^lhcir lituation gnd ftrOngtlu* 
And the rei\jjei*is*lcf^ dhtircly in the darkj v^Kciher they re- 
hjed in Kent o/Cornwall, in*Middlcfex ©p Cathnels. 

* ‘ *1 HAVE 
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A d ALADNAM—See Lancas- 

T£R, • 

A(yRICORA-»>iubducB Lancafliire, ^ p. apj 
30.—-Plants torts and fettles ganlfons in 
feveral parts of it, p. 3i.—*-Not, as gene- 
tally imagined, the conllruftor of all the 
Bomiiu roads, p. 71.—The conftiudor of 
the roads in fuch jpiorinces only as he him* 
fclf reducedf ibid,—e^ntered l^ca{hire«t 
the head of the mtiin army by the ford of 
Warrington, p. *9, 160, and i6i.«^nd 
aflurt'dly font another body to enter it by 
the itafs at Stretford, p. 29 and 161.—dte 
founder of all the towns In Lancafliire, p. 
^201—aojwf—his invaiion of Caledonia, p* 

AGRICULTURE—-account of the Roman 
;ind Roman-Britilh agriculture, p. 2li¬ 
ar 6. 

ATvBANI—where fituated; why called Al- 
b«mi, why Damnii Albani; and why omit* 
ted by Ptolemy,‘p. 410. 

ALICANA (or Olicana)*—See ILKLEY. 
AI^PS—what mountains in Britain formerly 
fo called, p. 140.—a Ration among them, 
wherc**p. J46, 141. ^ • 

AUrARS—Homan,oncfoundatMancunium, 
the oldelt probably Mi*Britain, p. 47, &c» 
—feveial others mentioned, p« 49, 104, 
130, &c.*—one found at Cambodunum, 
p. 119. 

AIJ>PORTON—why fo csdled, p. 204,20^ 
-—•why pronounced Hooperton, p. 206. 
ALE—in ulfe am8ng the Celts in |;eaeral, 
p. 208.—^uhat called by them, ibid, and 
p 210. 

ANCAI^ITES—the pmWblt poiition and 
extent of their doiynions, p. 62.—nA 
Bilgtc Brians, p, 149*—why called Ah* 
talitesj’p. 439. 


APENNINES— wh^ hlBs inBrftain formeiv 
ly fo called, p. 140* 

ARCHITECTURP^-Curious fpecimens of 
Britifli, p. 24, 2C«—ol Roman, p. 32, 
&c.—ol more moesrn, p. 33* 

ARDEN—what it figniiics, p 26, *7.— 4 he 
name oi the Mancunian forelf, iirid« 
ATTACOTI I—where fituated, and Wliat 
was their capital, pi. 41b. 
ATTREBATES—the pofition and extent of 
their Dominions, p. 60.—not Belgic Bri¬ 
tons, p. 149. 

B. 


BACK-OF*THE-CHURCH—(a tet in 
Mancheiler)—the ground w.is iormeriy the 
Couife of the Pistorian fofie to the Roman 
Summet-camp, p. i8j'. 

BATHS—hot oaths how antlent in Britain, 
p* 146.—what Roman baths in the king¬ 
dom, ibid. 

BEACONS—in ufe among the Britons, p. 
11?. 

BEECH—not a native of Britain, p. 311, 


312. 

BEj^Gi&—the General Belgs called alib 
/dlobroges, p. 9.—the Proper J^lgs, tlic 
extent of their original dominions’, p. 60, 
412, and 41 the Proper ^Igs iubdue 
the Scgontaci, p. 60 and 41^.—;;and the 
Hsdui, pi 61 and 413,—’the General 
Belgs very commercial, 69 and 70 
&c.—make roads swrofs the iiland in all 
fiAibability, p. 168, &c.—what tribes Bel- 
?ic, p. 149, ace., • 

lAMA—fee Mersey, 


b.^s'a 


BERRY-BANK (near Stone in Staffordfliire) 
—a Roman Ration, p. 162. 

BIBROCES^he pofuioh and extent of 
their dominions, originally, and poReti^ 
tfurly, p. 60 and p. 41 j.MBibroicum, Bi- 
bra^, what, ibid.—sibroccs not l^lgic 
• Yyy • Brittms, 
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INDEX. 


Britons, p. 14^.7-wbcnce th^ and Bi- 
hra£te derived their names, p. A 3 S’ 
BROMENIUM (in Northumberland^ — 

B^ME'Fo^ACJSt-^ OrEaBORoboH. 
BRIGANTES—where origioany filuate^ p. 
t and 8.—why fo called, p.8—>io.-~fubdue 
Lancafliiic cftmoreland and Cumberlan^ 
p. 8.*—are reduced by the Romans, p. 28. 
had pnJvioufly fubdued the Carnabii of 
Chcftiire and the Sclgpvx,; p 104, 105.-— 
make an infurrertion aOTinft the Romsuis 
but are fubdued, p. *58—th* nan'C 
as the general name of the Brxtons, p» 10, 

II, and 4b r* 1 ^ ^ • 

BRJTAIN-^Britilh names of Roman Itat^s 
in the Itineraries a proof of Brltifli fortrenes 
, diere before^ P» 1—•4*—^® general nature 
oftheBritiih fbrtrefl'cs, p. 4--5.—onewr- 
ticularly defcribed, p* 19 — 



LWp. i-.o^W*hen firilpeopledin 
all probaK%. p. 6 and Abb.-^ accouirt 
of the BriOft weapons of war, ofienfiv e and 
defenfivt, p. I ib^fpeameiM ofBmifli 
archit^ure, p* 24v a^*—mortar, 
what, p. 24* 25.—i’ninaval ^ ^an 
Britain deferibed cjcaaiy, p. 59 High¬ 
er Britain, I-owcr Britain, what, p. $9 
and 64.-^«nn» Prima, what, n. 59, 
6p, and 6 i.—Brkanmr Scaund^ what, p. 
6 i^F]snrta,* what port of Britain, P«.bi^ 
6s.—Cjelarienfis, and Flavin Qe&nenfis, 
what part, p. 61.— Valentia,. what part, 
p. 63.—Mixima, what part, p. 63, 6 ^ 
Vcfpafiam, what part, p. 409—411^—^- 
ledonia, what part, p. 4 J »—4 M‘*”Thc Bri¬ 
tons mvtl have had many roads ^ofs the 

< whole or part of the ifland, and a epnh- 
dcrablc interior comnacrcey bc^ the JW- 
mans came,p. 67—7**“"*^® Bntons uG^ 
freciucntly rtWaft teons to de^ ihcir 
Ki^ am? Capitals, p. i i4^Thc Bntons 
not tmcortmonly had two nunes for one 
town, p. ii<.—what mbes^ purely 
Britiih and what Belgm-Bn^, p. UQ 
and 150.—.What number of troops* the 
Romans genemUy kept ip Britain, p. 187-^ 
193.—the modii of living among the w- 

< tons before the Rinnans came, p« ^07-209. 
Agriculture much prol^uteil among the 
foufhetn Britons belom the coming of the 

‘ Bomani, p.2U, 213.—Agrempnety ot 
Britiih namc^ ok nations, towns, mon, f 

««p|ahXp* 4* <7* 8> ><b >6, 26 , 

6a, .66, 68, 69, 72, 73, 74, 91, 93, 94 »‘ 


103,114,125* *.?*» * 3 ^ * 39 -H«» * 47 - 
152, 156, 210, 212, 216, 217, 219—22£, 
&c. Ike.—The Bririlh drds before and al¬ 
ter the Romans came, p. 227—232.—How 
many towns in Roman Brimin at the clofe 
of the firft centtny, p. 241 .—The taxes im- 
pofed by the Romans on the Britons, p. 
342.—^The nature of the Britiih govern¬ 
ment and court before and after the coming 
of the Romans, p. 247—236, 273, 
and 464, 46^.—the nature ot thetenures in 
Britain, p, iC?—very popu- 
loiij before the coming of the Romans, p. 
273.—The juftkriaiy police of the Britons, 
p.274—281.—The coinagOiof the Britons, 
p.284—287.—The coinage of the Romans 
in Britain, p. 288I—-The ftaic of the me¬ 
chanical arts in Britain at the period of the 
Roman invafian, and the improvements 
which ihty leceivcd from the Koinans, p. 
290— 314.—what implement the Britons 
u^ for grinding corn, and uliat the Ro¬ 
man sinttotluced, p. 314—316.—^When iJic 
let vices of fefht ad raolendinum and ftx‘U 
.od fomum commenced, p. 317.—Vines in¬ 
troduced by the Romans, ^nd wines iot- 
mcriy made in great <quantities within die 
^brnd, p. 319, 320.—Failitious wines in- 
tr^uc^, p. 321.—The Kories the dogs 
of the ifland, which of them were natives 
and which Introduced W the Romans, p. 
^22—331.—The provipon for the table 
before and after the coming of the Romans, 
n. 333—336.—The wo^ed flate of the 
ifland at the Roman airlval, and the clafes 
of wild bealh in the woods, p. 337—342. 
—The diverfion^ of the Britons before and 
after the Roman arrival, p. 342—347— 
The firft houf-glafs in Bntain, p. 362.— 
The manners of the Roman Bntons, p. 
363^37.1.—The orij^ of letters in Bri¬ 
tain. p. 371, 37«.-^nic Britons allowed 
their arras, p. 374, siXJ^The nature of 
the Britiih ttfaphne n. 375/376,— 4 l 4 a- 
nufiaftorics of flrlt erotiled in Britain, 
P* 373-“38 i»— aaturh of the Britiih 
navy before and after the coming of the 
Romans, p. 381 and 459.—Paper and fait 
when fleft mad® by the Britont, pu 381— 
383,—The nanire of the Bridlh oommerre 
before and after the oaming of the Ro¬ 
mans, p* 3841—391,—The'natuue of Ithe 
Bmifii rdujgon be^ the copling of Chii- 
irianiiy, p. 'Hi* IntoeduBion 

of Cbriuiam^, ^ 307-*"»4Ob*—l^fcopaey 
eftabhflied, p. 400^40 e.—*>The xeidiriMi the 
time Rn4 the mannor of the Bjattfaif depar¬ 
ture firon Britain, p* 406—461,—Tie real 

Bate 
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4ate Di the provinces at thu departure, p. 
47 f—480. 

‘1^l^CiCROD£r~fcc CtwcivM. 
BKOUGHTON (die tpwnftup)—all one 
woo4 m»the time of the Romans, p. 17 ^.-a 
great nur&ry for the Rgroao cattle, p> 176, 

, and 179* 180. 

n t (the vaBey)—* great paftwie 

for theRoman cattle, p. 177—180* 
BURY—no Roman Nation, p« 137 and 138. 
BUXTON—a Roman ftation p. 143 and 

144. —Roman Roads to it, jp. 144 and 

145. —wheie particularly the Ifation Rood, 
p. 144.—why the Romans had a Ration at 
Buxton, n* {4^«—what Buxton was aflu* 
redly call^ by the Romans, p. I4(>.— 
where the Roman Bath Ibod, p. 147. 

C. , 

CALEDONIA—where tnc Proper Calcdo* 
nians were^tuated, p« 411u'hy lb ctd< 
led, p. 41c, and 439, 440*—Why all the 
tiribes to the nor^ of the Friths were fo 
called, p. 414, 415.—^Why lame of them 
allb called Maiatx, p* 415.—Why Ibme 
of them alio called l^ucidraones, ibid*— 
V\Tiy all orthem«c.dIed allb Pids, 41J— 
417.—WTiy all calletl Cruthenich, p. 434. 
The lain repeated attempts eft* the Romans 
to fubduc Caledoiua in ^eral, p. 417— 
420.—The irruptions of the Caledonians 
Into die ptovinces, p* 420, dec* 
CALLEVA—what, p. 60. 
CAMBALAwwhat, p. 6x* 
CAMBODin^^—its dUlanoe from Man- 
cunium in the Roman Itineraries, p, 80, 
81.—The road to k Rom Mancunium 
fully traced, p. 81—86<—Its a^lftualpofi- 
tion at laR mlcovered, p. 87.—Connder- 
able remains there, p. 88,89.1—Called allb 
Camulodunum, am why, p. 91.—Why 
called Cafflbodu8um,p* 91.—when de- 

CAh^^ofil^NUM—what, p. 6a,—wHy 
fo called,*p 91 and * 

CANGll—what, hovl^ many of the^ and 
where fituatedtp. i a and x^9.—An inforip- 
tion CQQceroiug the Chelhire Cangti, that 
alcertains their particular f^tion, and gives 
us fome notes of theiriuRmy, p. 157— 
160. • - 

CANT.d&^here fituated, p* 411* 

C ANTU'*Hthe orlginid and poflerior extent 
of thdr dominions before the coming of 
the Romans, p. 60 ihid 41a*—Wl^t 
^as their capkah^* 6o.^>-^ commercial 
peoiale, » 7Q,—The original authors pro- 
pably offocW'ailing-ftxect, p.68—70. 

* 


CARNABII (of Biitanpia Piima)—the po- 
^ fition of their dominions, p. 61 .*->Suhdued 
^by the Damnontt, p 6x and 413.—(of 
Flavyt)—their dominions ori^naliy anf 
poRer]orl>,,p. 63, loa and 103.—When 
thefc became greJreR, p. 105 .-Subdued 
•in |iart by the chiipuire^, p. 104, IP?.— 
(of CalCktonia)—where fituated, p ^ii.— 
Wliy all thcCarnabii fo culled, }>. io.>, 
10?. • , 

CARNONAC.^E—^wherc fituated, p. 411. 
CAR'IE—'his hiRory corrected, p, 466— 
469, &.C, 

CASSII—the pofition and extent of tie.’ 
dominions orii^ixally and poReiiourly, p. 
62 and 413. • • 

CASTLEFIELD (near Manehdler)—ac¬ 
knowledged by siUriie antiquanans to base 
been the lite of a Roman Ration, and to Be 
denominated Mancunium in the Roman 
Itiiici'iiy, p, I.— prevMMfly the fite of a 
Britilh town in the woods, p. 2—4.— 
When and why fo ma^ p* 18—20.— 
The namie of this Biitilh town, p. 19— 
35.—Britilh remains difoovered in the. 
CaRiefield, p. 20—25*.^Roman remains 
difeovered there, p. 22—25, <13—38, 42— 
47, and yi—32.—Roman-BiitKh remains, 
p. 303, 304.—A fort built there by the. 
Romans, and when, p. 51, j2*-<-dtIow 
built, p. 52, &c.—Widi what lime, p. 54. 
—The remains and apj^rance of the 
^foribed, p.5^—38,--^aw difpofed with¬ 
in, p. 40, &c>^-^ow dilpofod without, 
a* 42, &c*—Its Roman avenue deforibed, 

Pe 8Xo 

C&TLEHILL (near MancheRer) — a 
fmall Roman Rattoo, and for what ufc, p. 
178 , ieru . ‘ 

CASTLESHAW (in Saddleworth)—moR 
prehafaly a Britifli foitrels, p. 71.—BrkUh 
lemains found there, p. ox and 92.—A 
finall Roixum Radon, a^ for tthac ufe, p. 
170. 

CAtEATON (a ibeet in Mdhcfacfter)—one 
fide of i| Ueth in the hotloijP ofvthe great 
figfife bebnging to the fiimmer camp of the 
Roma ns, p* 183. * 

Ci^TTIElI^LANl—who they were, and. 

what die name means, p. 66* 

CATTNI—where Ikuat^V 411#—iubduod 
by theCarnabit, ibid. 

CELTS—dieir nature and ufe, p. 15—16. 

7 \ro h^hndieRer Cedt^, p. t4«-i6. • 

CXNOMANNI— 4 hdlr dominions, p* fet* 
\riiy fo called, p. 149.^ 

CSRONES— nrhece fituat^ p* 4iy. 

, CHESHIRB—by whom Bai^Qidhke wti 
Y y y 2 inhabited 
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inh^tcd ia thelf^jne of the BntoiUy p.^ 
148, 149* 

CHESTER—<^hcn Wefi-Chefter was otin* 
nally built, p. 4924--^Tbe nAl1M^ofChdSer 
ia general a certain proof of p Roman 
tioii or Colony, p. 7/4 

ClMBRI>-4he poution and extern of ththf 
dominions, pi. 6i.«—fubtktod by the Dam* 
nonk) ibi^ and 425. 

COAL>--^hen firft dug up In this iflaoil) p* 
3 Oa-^j0^. 

COCClUMo-Its name fienifies it to laVc 
been the capital oi the Siftuntu, p. 8 and 
114.—-Its general fitc, p* jjt 7o.--Tbe 
Roman toM Bcom jMamawMum to it, p- 
107*—‘Its particular lice, p. iioM~»In what 
forefli the BritilhCocckim p» 114 
when itwas moil probably iaid out by the 
Batons, p. 114, xif*—A oedmiy font 
from it into Leland, p. 456,437.~‘Wlicu 
the regidar toarw wa^ built, und where, p. 

aQi-M,2Q4. t : 

€OSFANKWudm^.iutd why {htsdlcd, p. 
t/o. ‘ 

0 QLLEQ£ (at •ItfanOhefteav tho Collegiate 
Church and Rbuib)-<--the iite, ibrmerty of a 
Rtanan fummer camp, p. z8a, lcc.*^The 
gnotand of the collegiate houfe avis the area 
of the Ihtfttotitufl, pw 185. 
€X>LLYHUUST (a qutny^rft opened 
by (he pchnwval i^tonsv p. xgm > 

COLbn&^a<'IU>atai| j^ion, p t^4.^-awfaat 
itwaaca&dt^ bhoRonniiis, p< 134, 
•*-wlwnoedi 08 aBifieiM» tahat 

it fignifies, p. tyy^.^i-.whoii the loWd was 
built, p. 201—204. 

CiONCiVKG'II (a. town)—wh«p the* name' 
jfignifies, iind wliere xhh ioMt wae hmaiod, 
p. la and 16.--.rwhon the Bntiib-ttftun was 
probahly kidou't b> the^BiltsArai p. liryr 
(K tbp feting of Ibeifiiild!^ tihid 

ifMtutjlL M Wfcilmofelaild, * pv t2i.--^i( a 
.^jcokmjntdlib ilhlatMi, pt 4441. > 

CONDATE—The Roman road to it from 
Maithlififterdfaeed, p. 

««t«d,i*p. The rem^ t* it, p. 09, 
sooi-jtoaee >(iui oapiba) of 
&c. p. 102—T^ 5 r. ' ' * 

ttON] 9 £RC$fl 8 (a RSmab^ M4ah^h^ 
^e name meahut p, obx* < ' ’ 

gofian legion cjuaideeed at k, |mi88, 189^ 
and'A^i^ * ‘ * 

iCONOV^j^ffhe^basr CiGihtillt^)--MrhHt tho 
‘S^aaMpiOiaotMr pi'eaiv * > . 

CORINlUM~-i|l<W,*pg6o.' ' ‘ - 

CORNlifSBO^lCp 

Oh, « 4 


Rom what language the name ie derived, 
and what it fignifies, p. 221. 
CORITANNI^-thoir tfominions, p. 62.— 
Why 'fo-'caSM^ p. tyo.—how otherwiftr 
called, and wliy,ilnd ^|~their capital, ibid, 
—fdbdued by the leeiu, p* ijft, 
CREOKES—where iituate^ b* 412. 
CUNEriU8>^*<bow now bafie^ 'p. 39. 
CURIA* ^Goiteaorum}—what, p» tSy. 


‘ Ih 

IXAtMNIIi>* 41 i 4 lotion and extent of their 
dominions, p. 03.—They had. fubdned die 
Hoieflu bemra! the Roman arrival, p. 409. 
—had fulkltled nnd^given their name to 
tbeAlbmi, 410* 

DAMNONII, the pplition and e^telll of 
their dominions, originally and iiellerioiU, 
n.'6tand4r3. 

DANE (^s river)—<ee Da vt i? and Dont. 

DAUB'HOLES (ibme jiits ncai ftlancheflet) ‘ 
vidutlhoy weteoriginah^, pi 213, 214. 

DAVJHd (a 'river)—What the name means, 
»• 2*0, 

DEE (the rivci)—ivhao the name, means, 
ihnl. 

DIMET^—the extent of tlwh dominions, 
p 61.—^lubthicd by die Siluics, ibid.—m- 
vaded by theliifli, p, 460. 

DOUUNI— the*e»tent of their dominions, 
otiginallj, and pOlieriowrly, p. 62 and 148. 
fubdued by the CailH, p. 62. ^ 

DOK (a rivt9)~-Avhat the nahic Rgniiies, p. 
220. 

DRESS' —a partieidar account of the drefs ot 
the pnma'val Britons, p. 227, 228, 

&cw—the mixed dreft of the Ruiiun Ri 
tons, p. 258— SM. * 

DURfNUM-or, 

DyRf«>VAB!A—what,^ p. 6r; 

Id '‘RO I’RIGIlS—( he poiitron and'txtcatjt of 
their dominions, • p. 6r.*-a jopnlunarrial 
peopk, jp. 70.—thisr.origiml authora pin* 
pah^or the leaning Street, p. 68, 69, ;o. 

' acplninrinto Ircbnia, p. 441. 
DlBiOVERlWM-what, y. ^ ' 

E. * 

* 

EBURAfRJ^iE-Mtfhatf. p. 64 .*^n)'adcf Ah'&tv 
ofabiftoft when, and why, p. 492. 
EDSSN‘(ariver)cHec IrovAl ‘ 

EJ^AmomVQii (hi CUrtberland; called 
t^iariduniM the Rdman& p. 8 and i u 

]^H>ItM»fituated, p.4t2«^> " ^ 

BEUDS 
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F. 

iHKUDS—oripa of the feodat tenures in 
Eugiand •6dfely referred eo the Norman 
conqubift, by theCrkics, e6s.>>-fbttnd 

* actually' among the primitire Britons, p. 
a6a, far the Bntiih andtte 

Notman feuds difitr, p. aba**—What muft 
hn'v’e been the oiiginnl cnute of feuds, p. 
264.-oFrom w^hat language the feudal 
tt'rms are dciived, p. 264, a6^.—Gavel¬ 
kind ’a branch of the feudal tenures, p. 
266.-—An account of thn Brithh Gavel¬ 
kind eontra^ed with the ^on, p. a6o— 
i68.—From what langitage the word Ga¬ 
velkind is derived, p. 366 and 371 —The 
teiiitoiial judic.ituiC!i of later teuds Cxent- 
phfied among the Britnns, p. 374— 
377. • ^ ^ 

Fill—the 9cat conteft, whether fits he na- 
tncb ot Buuin, dccifively fettled, p. 30^— 
311 . 

nU’XKLFTON—a Homhn harhour at it, 
p. 123—I jo.—A Roinnn Ration adj 6 ttiing 
to It, p. I ’li—I ^0 — V* 1 k« both were cal¬ 
led b) the Roirtftns, ibid.—When tne 
tou n wjb hrll built, and wheic, p. 30 1 — 
204, 


O. 


OABRANTyTCI'**-who and “why lb callhd, 

12 and lO. 

GADhNI—the extent of their dontiiHons, p. 

6 ». 

OMTLS—only the general name of the Bri¬ 
tons among themiohes and their ntigh- 
boars, p. 437.—^Fhe origin of the name, 
p. 437, 438,—'EbC' meamng of if, p. 

4^8—44®* 

GAVflLKJNO—a Immch of the feudal te¬ 
nures, y. abh.^An account of the 
Ga**elkin<i, p. 263—268. 

OI^EVOM—the fevomh legion quaiterea at 
it,p. iBqaiid^^ Thcnee aitueotlycaUed 
('J.tudia and more recently C 9 auttiouefhna, 
p, 189 axtd i4S, ' 


H. • 

* ^ 

HANfOnd (in^Riefltiit)-^ ibtaff Bdnfan 
Ration at it, 0.170. * 

HANGINO-DITCH (^fltiet-hiMancllef- 
tet)—•'die.ground was fmm the' beginning 
fbtnevihat loner ih%4n'eWhBr^d«rof it, 
p. 18^.—^fbtmerly ihfc fcoflrife 'of’thfe gfeac 
istic to the Roman fummer camp, ibid.— 


^ Had' oiMse a flreatt .of water running 
along it, p. 184. 

H^lNQINO-BRBOGE, (a ftreet m Man- 
chefter)—aerofs •'the great fbfle of the 
Kdtnan fuminer-cainp, p. 183.—« bridge 
thrown by the Rdmans acrofs *it, and 
'^here, p. 183. « 

HASDUI—the portion and extent their 
dominkmo, p, 61.—fobdued by the PfO|)er 
Bcigst, ibid, and 149 and 4i3^Two in- 
fmptions concerning Roman \ l•^hnie3 over 
them, p. 137 and 13S. 

HILLWOOD—a fmall Roman ftatiem, p. 

Hol^ESTII— where they were Btuated, p. 
469.-^what towA tlicy ha^, ibid, and 
410. 

HOWCASTLE-HELD^har ca«ed itrre- 
cords, p. 173.—a Imall Roman ilatioi£ 
ibid. 

HUICCIT—nhat the name iiguifies, p. 147, 
~<ommon in Gaul and in Briwio, ibid. 
—Tacitus's name for the Hukcii, tbitk— 
what legion of the ifland they inhabited, 
ibid.—their capital, xbid.>^refflte0d byihe 
Ordoriees, p, 148* * 

HULME 4 rf£LDS (near Mcmchefter)—> 
ufed as paftures for their \U6 Rock by the 
Roman garrtRm in the CaRle-field, p. 3^4 

HUME—his hiRory-of &i^and oorrcfl^ 
jp. 404, 463, &t. 

llUNBRBliu-swhea she Imadieds of Ijan- 
c^dhire uere RrRLfbmtecb pi. afa. 

KUNNUM Rdmah-iMen>- 4 rhdt '«ie 
name means, p; a 34. 

HONTSBAN&^when a rood Rrft made 
along it, p. 119.-0 Roman fiimmfer- 
camp neap it. p. 182 hce.-Wme of the 
great gateways of the camp at the foOt of 

It, p. i8^. 

IIYUEWOODu-fee Hittwcoo.* 


h •. 

i 

iCEN I '^ h lre,* p« ffihee- of'thefn, 

p. 149.-g> who ib called, ^ r*49,<i^oc 
Itelgic Bntons, ibidtand 130* 

ICENILD-STKEET^hy* fo caBed pro. 

ICEwfeS-^TREETMlifh^ 

^ ^ BfMlh ihad nfliUifSHyhriofe^lt 
d Roman, p. 68t h9..^ccinilg.Rfeet of 
Dethylhii^ w-hy fo celled pei4iaps,p. 73. 

(id YoThfoii«)%>.<i Hoti^ RatiOtt, « 
p. tyj; f4Ck-.*-tt Roman road to it^hro%i 
RtamnKffter, p. rjR, im^'^wttcie’th^Ra- 
tioii^Rdbt^ ' p. rijpt.iswnuknii wt op. 

• 139, 140, 141, and a4a.—where the 

•own*. 
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town flood, p. tbp Bomatn* 

Britifli name (ignilies, p« 141* 

INSCRIPTIONS—Roman, p. aa,^a. 44» 

4^> 47> S ^* S8, 89, 104, 157, 4nd i;S. 

IHELANO—when ItcUnd w^s flrfl pec^ied, 
p. 435.—The tsafl ftate of livland wd 
thp particular polltion ot it& tribes ab^bt 
the,year i jjo, p. 430—433*—whence the 
tribes were derived and when they fetded 
there, p. y433—44r.—The wars ot Ireland 
during the fecond and tlurd centuries, p. 
442—446.—invaflon of England trom lie 
land, p. 4^8*—4^^ 

IRI^ (a river at Manchefter)—its wateis 
, iflverted by the Romans through the Toad* 
lane and'■the Hangiitg'Dkch tuto die Xr* 
W’cll, p. 184.—where the opening was in 
the bank, ibid.—where the diterung dam 

* was flxech ibid.—from what iongua^ the 
name is ^i\’ed, and what it iignines, p* 

321 . 

tRWELL (a river ar WancheAer)—fiom 
vhae langu^ the name is derived, and 
.what it flgoiftss, ^ 222. 

I 9 CA—Silurttmt what, p. 6r^-made the 
foe of a InAopand why, p. 404. 

Z$01UlJlil'««-what, p>^—what the name lig- 
niiies, p. far. 

ZTlNERARzit-Bicbanl^ its date and its 
uiefulnefl, p, It has thrown a 

|»iticular light npnii the Rmnanuanriqui* 
des of Lancafliirt^ p. $7.—Anionine*s, 
its reol date, p. 37.1—interior,in vleful* 
aefs to Rkbaid’sy p. ^3 and 57.««Anto- 
nines, cootded, p. 457. • , 

ITUNA (a river)—what the name figmfies, 

Pe 

JUGANTES—who they were, and where 
they inbeb};^ p. 247. 

• K. 

« 

KERSA^L (near Manchefler)—one large 
wood so the time of the Romans, p. 173. 

.tbetgreat nfirlecy of the jRoman cattle, p* 

17b* w s 

• f 

• iL 

m 

j|«ANCASHlR&^Hrhea tind what pans of 
it firfl inhabhol, p. 6 f 
inhabitants caned Setantii and ^uutttii, 
and why, p* 7*-*-o h ingdoma lof itfidf, its 
end its capittd, 9 * flihdued by 
4 th» Mmtes, mi when, ^ 9 <- 4 iie na* 
*/m* 6 eitli ttWM helbte the Reinaiw*came 
Unih 4 ^ It* 4 * 

•> 11’ S * • 
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con'muted, p. 19.— its Billilh inb^bi- 
taiit^ kept gtetit heids of their cattle attnd 
the flnubem mountains of Weflmorelaud, 
p, 12, X3.—An account of their arms of- 
tenflve and defenflve. p. t3-w-i6.—fub- 
dued by the Romans, how, and when, p. 
28—10.—what f(»tt built in LancaAiie by 
tlss Romans, j>. ji, aec^Lanc^iiie in- 
teriefted fipm end to end by four gw at 
roads of Uto Ronuns, p. 73, 74.—Laijca- 
fttire alluiodly include HadiUcworth oit* 
gmally, p,j9*.—the general alpcct ol Lan* 
cafliiic l.dbtc the Romans came into if, 
p. 20it— ithaslevcialreguUi to>vn« built 
m it, and when and how», p« *02*—foe 
rooie of living among the dative> betoie, 
p. 207—210.—how ntany towns in I.in- 
csAitreacthe dole of the foil cental^, p« 
241^—3 motuii^foical goxctnmcnt iii Law* 
calhiie befote the Romans p. 247, 

34S.— and a monardiU <tl ilat U>(‘> c'ma, 
p. 248—230.—what jv).*ei the mooird* 
had under the Romans, p. 240.—uii.t 
was the mode offijccdlion to rlu (.iuwj>, ]«. 
230 and 251.—tlir monarc hs wcjc nut (U^ 
iblute, p. 251, 252.—a guietal dchiict 
‘uon of the court, p. 132— 255*—v\ hat w u- 
the cnlign of royalty, p. 21(6.— 

what wete* the tcnuics of the liiUjo p. 
2570271.—whenLoncafliiic was Juil pu 
ationed into townfliips, p. 271, 273. — 
when it was foil divided into liundieds 
272—Lam^iiie vety populous befo«- 
the condng of the Romans, p. 273.— 
when the tenitorial judkatuies were fof 
erected in it, p. a74r“277.—the coiii.ig<- 
ot the Brttons inXiSacaOiue, p. 284—287. 
—and of the Romans for Lancalhire, p. 
28S.—the flate of the mechanical arts 111 
Lancalhire before and under the Romans, 
290—309.—what trees plana and flowers 
were here before the Romans came, and 
what W'cro brought in by the Ropaiu, p. 
**309—314.—what, methods uled by the 
Britons tpr grinding com, ahd what in* 
troduoed by the Sfomans, p. U5, 316,— 
when riie iervioes of Se^ ad Tumum apd 
Sefla ad Molendinum were forfl introduced, 
p. 3x7.—when rines firft introduced, p. 
|X9«~*‘Wines,^real and fofHtious, when 
firft introduced, p. horfoi the 

dqn of the^countiy, which oriAdnal natives 
and wluch introdu^ by the Romans, p. 
3a2-«-33i,«-|^ provifion f«r the table, 
diverfinttt of die Siflumii, before and 
^fter the RonMn anwral, m 33^^3401^ 
the wiid wooded Rate of ihtf enmty, p. 

M 7 - 
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interSot fiiite of the townit p* 
the domeftic mannen of the 
habitants in genaal, p. 
the oilgin oi’ letters in the county p. 
371, Mat—Manufaftories of cloth fitll 
ereiteu in Lstncafliire, p. 377—381.-—a re- 

• gular port fiiil opened, and a foreign com- 
meice iirllbcgon,m Lanudhire, p. 384—- 
391 .—the Meales ot Lancafliire, what the 
name fignifiosy and how the gtound has 
been gained from the fea, p. 3S7, 388.-- 
the religion of LanraflnrebcfoieChrifti- 
anity was introducetl, p. 393—397.—the 
introduftion of Cbriftianity, p. 397—400. 
—Epiicopa^y* etUbliihed, and Lanca^ire 
included in the dioceib of Y^oric, p. 400— 
405.—Lancaflurc ftlit a colony funnetly 
into Ireland, p. 34.6, 347. 

LANCASTER—tvIwt called by the Ro¬ 
mans, p» 74-—where the ftatimi w as fixed, 
p. 74.—wliiSi the town was firit built and 
i() wIkmii and where, p. 201—204. 

LEAD—nifcribed platts of lead fmind in 
Butain, p. 157 and 138.—what they were 
inteiided for, p 

LI-XilON—tl^e amount of a Roman legion 
during the ietond ihnJ and iounh cch- 
turu b, p. 40.—the amou ir of its aiudli- 
arits, p. 39.—how many legibns generally 
fuppoled to K* kept in Britain, p. 187,— 
how mail) leally kept, p. 187—193.— 
how many nioie legions the Romans mull: 

• generally have kejM 111 the ^fterent parts 
of their empire than the critics have fup- 
pofed, p. 189—190.—a* new and curious 
tabic of the Roman legions, p. 195—200. 

LE'rrERS—the trueovigin ot them, p. 371, 
3-2* 

I>l‘rrLEBOROUGH—a fmall Roman Na¬ 
tion ncai It, p. 170. 

LOGI—where fituated, p. 411.—what the 
name liguitics, ibid. 

J,ONDINIUM—feixed by the Cantii, p. 
60.—what, p. 62.-fmade the fee of a bl- 
fliop, when and why probably, p. 40#.— 
vVby called Auguft8,V 403. 

LOWCASTER—fee How cASTLt-n b t d. 

LUCIUS—the ftory of this king can be 
true only one w'ay, and hU two coins are 
fpuiious, p. 403. • , , , 

l,UCOl’IllBlA*-ywhat, p, 63.—made the fee 
ot a bHh'^, ahd why j^b^ly, p. 403. 

LUGUVALLIUM—what the name means, 

MANCHESTER (d» town^— fee ManAt- 
MltTM betew. 


MANCHESTER (the fiarilh)—when firft 
^inhabited, p. 7.—till oosered with a great 
fpreft, and inltabhed by wild be*afi;s, p. 

348* 349* 372.—has a Biitilh 
foiwefs crated in the cento of its fbrefl, 
p. 29.—invaded byHhe Rotnans,*p. 28, 
has a Roman fl.ttion built 11^ the 
center of its foreiV, p. 32, &c.—hu a 
Ihong vein of limellone running along one 
part of it, p, 34.—^travelled by Roman 
roads, p* 81—86, &c.—had a fummer- 
cai^p and feveral agraiian itauons of the 
Romans in it and upon the limits of it, p« 
167—180.—the modes in it by wbatooca» 
Boned and when produced, p. 549—3 C2.* 

MANCUN 7 UM (tkte ftaiion)—caUtd Man- 
cenion by the Britons before, p. 4.-3 
Bruilh town before it was a Roman fta- 
tion, p. 1—4.—its name lignifies a For* 
trels, p. 4.—when this Brittih fonrefs was 
firft conBrufted, p. 19.—a luil defciipdon 
of it, p, 19—23.^*>eaken by the Romans, 
and when, p.28—30.1—maois a Roman Ra¬ 
tion, p. 31, oTk.—one of the kxr Roman 
nations that have netcr been doidited by 
the antiquarians, p« i<-«>why diofea 
the Ronutnslbr the fite of a tiation, p* 32' 
and 32.«-^he ftation de&ribed, p, 32, &c* 
called Mancunium by the Romans, and 
why, p. 38, 39«—-by whom it was esr- * 
rifoned, p. 39.—die general amount of the 
«rriibn, p. 40<—ro^ to it made by the 
Mmans, p. 7i«—when tna>de,p. 71—6o« 
one of them defferibed, p. 81—86.—Mmo-^ 
t^er deferibed, p, 93—a99>-^no(her, p. 
Z07—ISO.—another, p.iiB—122.—ano¬ 
ther, p, 138, 139.—another, p, 144, 143. 
—and another, p. 133.—Mancnnium ori¬ 
ginally placed by the Romans on the great 
weHern road into die north, and when 
and why the couile of that road was di¬ 
verted frem i&^ncunium by the later Ro¬ 
mans, p. 161, 162.—mancnnjclm bad ' 
many lef^ dations adjmning or 'attendant 
upon it, p« 167-^179.-rWhere the fummer 
Ration ot Mancunium was pbntqd, p% i8i» 

MANCUNIUM (t^c town)—when firft 
built, p, 202, 203Sr-wlierB firft planted, 
p, 293,204, «o3.—the firdbulldtiffiof the 
town defcribed, p. aoi^^-die fird meet of 
thd towiin where, p. 206^—die woods 
immecBatdy about the town cleared away, 
p. aio, 211.—die lands imifitfifHlakd|y 
about h for the Rrft dhe cuMvatefb ^ ki ■*- 
— «the mode of agriculture now intremBbed, 
*ibid.— the dawd^ ledb&orey near in* 

* ttoduoficL 
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trothicec!, p. 416—417, 43^;—438, 490^ 
308, 321, &c.—the BritUh n 4 mes now 
and before given to places about the toivn, 
p. 218—443.-H'cfinemcnt and luxury in¬ 
troduced, p. 447—-434.—the policeSf the 
towm under the Roliians, p, 444—446^ 
the nature of the tenure$, p. 237—471 r— 
when the townfhip was iirft formed, p. 
471, 274.—only one chief and one ckn 
fettled firft in the tftwn, p. 473.—this 
chief an hereditary member of ihe Britifh 
mrliament, ibid.—when the courts of 
Mancheder were firft crefted,?*74—477^-- 
^ the original mode of proceeding in them, 
p. 477—48*/—the ftarc of the meidlanic 
arts now fiurodueed ifito the town, p. 490— 
J09.—a pottery eretS):^ at Mancunium, 
■p. 44 and 494.—prtAafaiy a bmfs foundery 
' let up there, p, 499.—an old ikillet found 
in a moft at Manchefter, ibid.—when 
coal was firft dug up by the Mancunians, 
p.304—30^.—what tjces plants and flowers 
we had. befbn^ ‘Am! what we got iinme- 
iliately after, the Roman coming, p. 309— 
3*4 and 319—341.—the firft introducUon 
oFa public raKehouie and 4 public water¬ 
mill nt Manchefter, p. 314—317.—where 
the fitft Roman wntei-mill was ereded at 
Mancunium, p, 316,—The feveral forts of 
nniihals u/ed at MancHeftet, p.^ 

—the fbuthern orBdanchefter hound aflured*- 
ly a Britifh dog, p. 3*8—330.1—the provi* 
non for the tabfe at Ma^unium p. 3|3— 
336.—the dnerfions oT the Mancunians, 
p. 337—347—the name of rise ftweft 
around Mancun'm n. p. 26—17, and 348. 
—the ftart of it and the btalts in itduiiiig 
the time ot the Roinmi, n. 348*—349 and 
inoflevaDOUt Manchefter, 
iiiiw old they are, and what originally 
cnofed t^m, p. 34Q—342.—the town en¬ 
larged, p. 354.—ihc addrtiontU ftrects,* p. 
35 S ’—nsftmc of the flreets, p. 356.— 
the natute of the houfts, p, 357—360.-2 
well at it, 360, 361.—what meafurcs 
of time* in*vlc amemg ’•he Mancunians, p. 
3(51, 365.—what tiadcs followed in the 
town, p. 362, *'263.—the gcneial domeftre 
jnattrteis of the M.iocunimr. ^ 36;—3fi. 
—the migtn ot letter at Miqcunioin p. 
37 h 37*'—•’ht^M’ancimJhn'* allmved,thcjr 
‘ nit's, p. j-5.—the inture of tho 

iPj lu 1\ th’ophnc, p, 57^, 376,—therch- 
* c 7 (hi^(Jf ’'in I vj 1 a iw^nc Chriftianity, 

I 7 ^ of Chrifti- 

■' *. —Kp u ';'tcy tftaliliAi- 

fv'to t Maitilv'itti urifu. cftoLCic 


of York, p. 400—40^.—the great rea^ 
for the Roman departure from Manchefte 
‘ and the ifiand, p. 409—451.—when the 
Romans left Manchefter, p. 4.33.—whither 
the Mancunian garrifbn went, p. 453-- 
4 yB* 

MaRLE— who firft applied in as a manure, 
p. 41 1,—its feveral loirs among the Gauls 
and fbiiMi of the pnmseval Britons, p. 312. 
4-what the name means, p. 211. 
MBDLOCK (a river at Mancheller)—from 
what language rite name is derived, and 
what it ftgnifies, p. 2x9. 
MEDIOLANUM—what the name fignifies, 
p. t48.—when the great, north-wcilein 
road was diverted from the town by the 
Romans, and laid through Talk and New- 
caftle, p. 162. 

MANUFA^rrORIES—that of cloth and 
cordage when firft erei^tei^ in£nmin, p. 
377—381. ‘ 

MERSEY (the river)—the Bchiiima of I’to- 
Icmy, p* 125.—its toidb genenilly indo- 
fennble hy the Siftuntii, p. ii5.->-<hid 
two Agrarian ftations upon it, p. 17 2—175* 
fiom wl^at language its 9.imc of Bi lifa- 
ma Was derived, Imdnvhat it fignilics, p. 

22S. 

M 1 LIX 3 -ATE (tihe name of two ftieets in 
Manchefter}— 7 .«^ng Millgatc, a ptirt of the 
giomid fofmerly wiriiin the fiuruiier camp 
'of the Romans, p. 182, &c.—a part of 
'riii|idiftte..waa formerly the channel of the 
Plsctorian fpficyp. 186, 187* 
MOKICAMBB—-what sefttiaiy, p, 145.— 
and what the name iignifics, ibid, 
MORINI—fee Dwrotrigbs. 

MOS.>ES—a Roman road ov'er one, p. 84, 
&c.—how matle over it, p. 8$.—another 
Roman ro.ui over a mofs, p. 97. 
MURIDUNUM-what. p. 6e. 


N. . 

NAVY—the nature of the Britilh navy be* 
fore and after the coming of the Romans, 
p. 381 and 4C9-—i6o. 

NICO-DITCH |in Manchefter patifh)— 
a Roman road, p. 173. 

NOy ANTES—the exteno of ^^ek dbmi* 
nioiis, p. 63. 


a O. 

« 

r 

OLICANA (or Alicana)—•fecItki.EY. 

ORDO. 



INDEX. Jsii 


OIirtoVICES~-thc extent of their dominions 
ut the Roman invafion^t p. 61.—then 
to the Silures, ibid.-^where they 
were in> all probabiiiQr iettled at firit, p. 
148 .~whjther they affurctily extended 
• their dominions afterwards, p. 148.— 
attacked by the Dobuni, p. 148 and 149. 
—and ly theCamabii, p. 149—and fub- 
—jccled by the Silures, ibid.— what their 
name fignifies, and why it was given, p. 
148. 

OSSIAN—^the poems that bear his name 
undoubtedly authentic, p. 16, 17. 

OTTAl'>lNl-»-thc extent of their dominions, 

OVEFUBOROUGH—what called by the 
Romans, p. 74.—Roman roads meeting at 
it, p. 74.—when the Battilh town of Bre- 
metonuc yi'js probably laid out at Overbo¬ 
rough b) the Britons, p. 115.—when the 
Roman nation of Bremetonacse was af- 
finedly laid out at Ovei borough by the 
Romans, p.i6i,—when the town ofOver- 
l>orough was fird; built, and where, p. aot 
—*04. • • 


both, p, 1x3 and 12^—his account of 
, the weftern ihore of the illand from the 
Sevatn ro the Eden expUined and alcei- 
Ained, ji. J33— 


RAGA 5 —what, p. 62.—what the namefig- 
nifieh, p. 114, 150, and 

RAIN^HOW—-a fmall llation of the Ro¬ 
mans, p. 176, 177. 

RATAi—^what, p. 130.—what the name fig- 
niiics, p. i^i. , 

REGENTIUM—jjrbat, p. 60. 

REGNI—fhe extent of their <lbminionf be¬ 
fore the Romans came, p. 60.—nibducd 
by the Bibruccs, ibid.—Regnum, wh-^t, 
ibid, 

RERIGONIUM—when the Biitifti town 
was laid out, p. —a Roman Union, 

p. 118.—the Roman road to it from IMan- 
chefter, p, 118, &c.—remains at if, p. 
126—127, I 32,134.—what the name fig- 
nifies,, p. 131.—where the Britifli town 
and the KoyiAn iintion itood, p. 131—134. 
•—when the town of Ribchefler was mil 


PARLIAMENT—the Britons hid notional 
parliaments, p. 2^1.—but parliaments of 
nobles only, p. 274. 

PENDRAGpNSHIP*—its firft inftitution 
among the Britons of the ibuth, p. 412— 
414.—an office at firll hereditary, p. 414. 
—its fird introduflion among die Britons 
of the north, p. 414. 

PICT—not, as univerfally imagined, a Ro¬ 
man name, butaBridfli, p. 413, 416*— 
and what it really fignifies, p-416, 417. 

PTOLEMY—his accounts of the Cantii and 
of the Trinovantes taken from records of 
two diifemnt dates and to be referrgd 
to two ilidcrent pmriods, p. ^ 63, 66.— 
his account of th^Rcgni intended to 
include the Bibroces, p. 63*—his words 
miAmderftood generally, p. 63.—nufprint- 
ed, p.421,422.—why he the Caffii by 

the name of Cattieuch^ni, p. 66«—^what 
politioi^ he really ^ves to the Camabii and 
Brigant^, p. *04, 103,—his relative po- 
litious of towns nearly as inaqpirate as his 
abfblutc podtions are, p. 112.—his re¬ 
lative bearings of the ^aft fufficiently cx- 
2uSl,‘p. 113.—^the ixxfition of the Briliffi 
towns btjfl afccrtanicd by comparing the 
pofitihn of them and the bearings of the 
coad: together, and by determinuig fiom 


built, and where, p. 201—203. 

RHEMI (fee Rir.RocBs.) • 

RHIGODUNUM—not Kibcheder, p. 113, 
—where fttuated, ibid.—what the name 
iigniiies, p. 114. 

RIOTLE-^'hat the xftuary was called by t, 
the Romans, p. 125.—this then a mote 
oonfiderable aliuary than at prefenr, p. 
126—128.—what has altereil it, p, 128.— 
here the one only hiwbour of Lanc.i{liirf, 
p. 128.—what the name means, p. 223. 

RiBCHESTER— ^fee Rericonivm. 

RICHARD (of Cirenceftci)—* full account 
of his work, the lit ft di(lx)very*and publi¬ 
cation of it, and the date of its Itinerary, 
p. 33—56.—his map ofBiltaiif, a gene¬ 
ral charaaer of it, p. {S.-^bis hiftor}*, a 
MS., an account of it, p»^S—59*—^his 
map of Britain, in what paiticuftirs fault}', 
p. 63, 66, 67, 426, 42J,, 422, and 448. 
—miftakcs in Richard's account, p. 124, 
436, 463, and 464. 

RICNING or RICNiy) (Street)—why 
fo called proba&ly, p. 

RIVERS—our rivers in England have almoft 
all of them Britiffi names, audwh}, p. 
*18, 219,—the muncs of many livcis* 
very idly explained by the critics, p. 220. 
•—the explanatiou ofevarious names of 

them, p. 219, 220, «2i, 222, 223, 226, 

* 

^Zzz RO.\DS 



iKii I N D E X. 


KOADS—BritUh, 0.67—71.—Roman, an 
argument of the Roman grandeur of foul, 
p. 67.—Roman, when made in general, 
p. 71. — In making them,, the Hoihana 
inereU the diretflots, and the oxecudon 
imposed upon the Britons, p. 72.—a little 
poucrior to the llations, p. 80.—Roman 
roads deferibed, p. Si—86, 95**^9, 
107—ii«, ii8>-iai, 12$ —130, and 
131—145, 153—174, 8cc.— fome ex¬ 
traordinary remains ot a road, p. 84*^86, 
97, 118, lao, 153, and 162.— with what 
,Jort of gravel fiequently made, p. ia»— 
122.—fon^ of them oaved, p. 121, 140, 
and 167. — indhecl; roads mode diredf by 
the later Romans, p. i6i, 162.—genci.il 
remarks upon the roinds, p. 165—169. 
ROMANS—cuiious Ipcamens of Roman 
architcclurep.3 3, &c.—the w hole ftationary 
occonomyoi the Romans laid open, p. 35 
dec.—The Roman lime in the ihitionaiy 
Walls at Manchefter whence deiived, p. 34. 
—the Roman mortar in the fimte how 
made, p. 32—34 and 38.— upon what 
principlea the Romans lele<Jfcd fites for their 
Nations, p, 31, 32.— how many cohorts 
and what uumbir of men in a legion and 
‘ in iti, auviliaiies, p. 39, 40.—Roman fol- 
iliers hail their wives and chiklrcn along 
with them, p. 41.—Romans in the timr ot 
Antoninus I’itis carried their conquclb as 
n far as Invcrnofs, p. 55, 56; but beaten back 
the tilths A. D. 170, p. 55, 419, and i|20. 

■—^iheii roads a gieai argument of their 
gretitncfb ot foul, p. 67.— their fuinnxrr- 
cumps, 184—186.—the mimlicr of rroojw 
which they ouUnarilj rept in Britain, p. 
187—193.— the Romans fhe authors of 
all oar sinvns, and when, and how, p. 201. 
—the provincial ]>olity of the Pomans, p. 
240.— Roman culonills in Brimin held 
their laftds bv niilitaiy tenures, p. 406.— 
Roman coloqiils ver)* numerous in Britain 
before the^^departme of the Romans, p. 
406, 407. —tlie generality of them re¬ 
mained at (he f omah departuie, p. 407, 
408.—the reafons th^'’ occafioned uie Ro¬ 
man dcpatfuic, p. 408—451.—thbikyafit- 
iire ot three of the legiop^ when, p. 451, 
4j; 2.—what number of txw»p6 remained be¬ 
hind, p. 451, 452.—how thefc were dif 
poled, 452—-438.—the great tcafons for 
• the conilru^tion of the two nvaHs by the 
Romans, p, 453, 454.— that the RotiWii 
power the iaft as far as the 

triths of Forth and Cluyd, p. 454—‘458. 


—when the Romans iinatty departed, p. 
461. 

RUTUR®—what, p. 60.—made the fee of 
a bilhop, why, and what called,*402—404. 

8 . 

SAXONS-t-their real origin, p. 426, 427— 
what called helides, p. 427—the meaning 
of both names, p. 427, 428—the courfc 
of their hillory to their dclcents upon Bri¬ 
tain, p. 429. 

SCOTCH—the real ofijpn and real hi Hot} 
of them, p, 430—448.—the^real incaniug 
of their name, p. 43^.—the hiitory ol 
ithe incidents by which all Ireland bccamt 
entitled Scoria, p. 442—446.—^tlunr ima 
fioii of England; when and why, p* 4 ?8— 
460.—and the place thctimc^itjdtlie rcafoii 
of the Scots firtl fcttloment in Britain, j\ 
447 and 451,—fheii incurlion» into th<‘ 
Roman provinces, p. 447, 448, 

SEA— 4 tow if has gained and loll upon dif- 
teieiit parts of out coalls, p. 387. 388. 

SF/JONTIACI—the pofitiuu*.iiid extent of 
their dominions befoid the Roni.m^ canu, 
p. 60.—^luhdued by the Fiopci 15 ' Igu', ibid. 

SEGONTIUM—the mc.ining ol the name, 

P 

SELOOViK—the extent of their dominions 
p. 6t.—fuhducd by tlic Brigantes, p. 104.^^ 

SETANTII—who, p. 7.—the, meaning of 
the name, ibid.— the Setantian port of 
Ptolemy in what latitude and longitude, 
p. 113.—where paiticultrly it was placed, 

SeV'EIA— what river, p. 124.—what the 
name fignifies, p. 135 and 220. 

SILUKES—the extent of their dominions 
originally and poJtertorly, p. 61. 

SILLEY (llInndl^7—<heir original and prcfnit 
<ilarc, p, 38]f, 3861— what the difference is 
orcafioned by, p. 387, 388* 

SISTANTIl-or - 

SISTUNTI I—the extent ofthoir dominions, 

} >. 64.—the meaning of the imine, p. 7.— 
bbdued by the Brigantes, p. 8.—Avhere 
tlwir-hariiOur wvs Atuated, p. 125 and 12-9. 
where the ffation called Porius Siftuntio- 
rum ikiod, p. 128,129, iBid i3t\—Siftun- 
tii Tent two colonies into Ifcland, p. 436— 
„ 437 - 

STATIONS—Roman, upon what principles 
* Ate was felefied ^or them, p, 31—^2 
and 110—111.—when conftrui'ted, in 
neral, p.8o.—hotvonein particular was con- 
X ffntdbed. 



I N D E 'X. 
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Afu^ed* gftiiiibned, and di{{x>lbd within 
and without, p. 32—'^2.-—determinate 
charaftctiftic of a Koman fiation, p. 76, 
»i7, and 137.-3 new fort of ftatiom dif- 
covered, p. 169—179. — fummer ftati* 

• ons, p. 181 —185.—why the Romans had 
fummer-ftations, p. 181.—what iiumlw 
of men muA onlinarily havd been kept in 
every fiation, p. 40, i'88 and 192. 

STOCKl’ORT—a Roman ftation at xt, p. 
174.—whence called Stock*port, p. 174.— 
whence called S*op-tbrd, p» 14 c'. 

STONY-KNOLLS (near Manchefter)^ 
where, and why ib called, p. 120 and 121. 

STREET—the namc^ a certain and indubi¬ 
table proof of a Roman road, p. 77,—why 
the ways in our touns are denominated 
Streets, p. 206. • 

STRETFOJ\]^ (near Mancheller)—a fmaU 
Roman dation at it, p. 172 and 173.— 
what called by the Romans, p. 172. 

T. 

TAIXALI—where lituated, and what towns 
they had, p. 410. , 

^'AME (a rixer neaT M.iuchefter) from what 
language the name is detivul, and what it 
iiginlics, p. 220, Z2t. 

TIB (.1 brook near Mancheder)—from what 
language the name is derived, and what it 
fignifics, p. 219. 

TOADLAI^E (a ftreet in Manchefter)—the 
ground naturally lower than on either iide 
of it, p. 183.—tbnncrly the courfe of the 
giciit lollc to the fumnicr-camp of the Ro¬ 
mans, p. 183. 

TOISOBIUS—what liver, p. 124. 

TOWNS—the fiill rude outlines of our tow ns 
were the Britifli fortreiles in the woods, p. 
t, &c.—the firft commencement of adtual 
towns in the iiland and in Lancaihire, p.201 
&c.~how many in Lancaihire, how mapy 
in Britain, at the doll* of the firft century, 
p. 241.—^the diftersat nature of the Ro- 
man-Britilh towns in their conftitutions, 
&c, p. 241. — which were fti|K:ndiar)', 
which Latin, which colonies, and which 
municipies, p. 241^^246. 

TOWN'SHIBS—when firft made, p. 271, 

272 . • • 

TRINOBANTES—the exten^ of their do- 
mhiiutis, p. 62.—fubdued by the Cailii, 
p. 63. « • 

y. « 

\'*ACOM.\GI—where lituated, and what 
towns they had, p. 410. 


V'ECTIS—what the name figniiies, p. 416. 
VjiCTURONES—wheie fituatcd, and wba^ 
town<^ they had, p. 410.—what the name 
ligniiics, p. 416. 

VENTA—wliat it fignifies, p. 60^—Veiita 
Belgarum, what, ibid.—Venta Iccnoium, 
what, p. 62. 

VERATINUM—a Koman ll.ition, p. 15 s 
and 153.—a Bntifh town bclpic, p. 154, 

155, and 161.—whcic lioth wic pLu'cd, 
p.» 15 3— 156. — why tailed Veratinura, p. 

156. —made a ilation bvAgiicola, p. 161. 
why Vciatuuim is unnoticed in tl>c eatlici 
Itineraiicj, p. 161, 162.—when the toifu 
of Wanington wlU hift builii andwhr.ie, 
p. 201—201-. 

VERULAMlLM-probably the capital of 
the Caflii, p. 62. • 

VINDOBALA—what the name mcana, p. 
223. 

VIN DOLAN A—what the name means, p. 

223* 

VINES—when fiift introduced, p.319—321. 
VOLANTII—the extent of then dcjiuiuion , 
p. 64. 

VOLANTIUM—what, p. 8 and ii. 
VOI.UNTII—fee VOL AN I'll. 

URBICUS (Lollliis)—his CuU'iucrt of a g-car ^ 
pait of Cak'duui.i, p. ^^5,36, .0111418, 419. 
URICONIljM—wliar, p. 63.—when nuiJ< 
the capital of tl.e Cainabii, p. 105.—\\h«t 
the name lignilies, p. 148. 

UXELLA—what*, 0.61. 

UXELU MONl ES—whaic, p. 6j. 

W, 

WALLINGFORD fee CALLEVA. 
WARRINGTON— fee VERA'I'INLM. 
WATLING-Sl'REF/J'—whence lb talkc’. 
68.—aBiitifii load aflurejly bcfoieii w.is 
a Roman, p. 69 and 435. • , 

WESTMORELAND—why fo called, p. 
12—13.—belonged equally to the Silhiutii 
and theyolautii, ibid. * • 

WHALLEY—no Rwman ftation, p. 136. 
WHERE (therivti)—whJft tlie name me..’'*., 

wFiE'I^TONE— an account of a Rom.i’i, 
p, 213.—two 111 itilh vdictilones dllco. 1 1 a, 

i >. 215, 2i6, 

GHT (illc of)—once only a pcniniMl >. p. 
387.-1110 meaning yi'its name, p. j ua. , 
WQRCESTER—ahat hr die 

# and Romans, p. lo vaUa'h. 

the Batons, ibid. , 


FINIS. 
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• AD ALAUNAM 
See LANCASTflH. 

AGRARIAN FOR^fS ’ . 

Appsndag c& ro Roman ‘Utionbin Bikain, 
171—i8o.-«-Nc\ei notked before by aii\ ol' 
• ovn aiftk|uarians, 171 .—-Six of them pointed 
•ut about MancbeJiler, 171—180. * 

.* 

^ , AGRICOLA • 

Julius—Subdues Lancafhire, a 8 —30 and 
160—«i 61.—Rt idles thvfc Britons there with 
gairilon**, 31—32 and i6<^i6i.—^ot, as 
gtneially imagined, the con \^ictpi g all the 
Roman ToatU in Kiie4un, f i^SCanlch • the 
towns ot»I.aincalhire &c. to be founded, 20 r 
— 203.— Attacks the C'aledonicm^, but cannot 
lubuue them, 4H7—4i8» ^ 

TkGRlCUL'kjRK 

• Much ftudied by the Romanr, 211.— 
the Gauls, ibid.—And b) Ibine ot the B»i- 
toiy, ibid.—'Ime Cclticfc ug:i«^tl^itre ditferent 
tiom the Ronjjjj;!, ibid.—The great manure 
iifed JitcculiTilv by the.Cclta:, an—21J. ^ 
The*Ce!tick Icjthe, 214.—T|je Cdti^jii- 
llrument foi th^cfltiiig, 215.—^The’C^fck 
whjtftone, The Ccltick w’lleat, 

246.—And the Celiick bread, 216—217. 

^ «• • 

. ALDqpRT* 

At ^anclheftc*—l*hc fite |hc oiigi- 
nal town of Mancbeiler, 204-#-205.—Aid- 
porton in it* the aer) •remajns^of ihij^ni-* 


m 

ginal Manchefter, ibid.—Why the latter is 
viiinitfly called Hoopcctou at picfent, 206 
—J07. 




ALE 

The feftjval liquor of the Britons before 
the Romans came, 208.—Its Britifh name, 
ibiib—It therefore fignifiet> a gieSt It.at 
piticnt in the Erfc, 210—How this firt of 
• liquor came to be firllInvented, 208.—V/hc'c 
it was firft pird" ibid.—Drudk by all the 
Celt.1*, * ibid.— lr<! ^»mmon tiafhc among 
them, and the meanyi^, ibid.—When lirlf 
•made in Ltmcalhne piobably, 208—aq*'#— 
And the Celtick ale ver\ llrong, 209. 


ALI.ODJU'Vr 

A new detivatioji of th.“ wtoid, 264— 

. •AT.VS 

hloiinrains in England fo called foimodl^', 
,.and which, 140.-*'i'daefe called the I'en- 
nine or Apennine Alps, and Vhy, ibid.—A 
R»>man dfarion, among thoift, what called, 
and^v^erepladbj}, 140—141. ^ ^ 


ALTARS. •• 

J^oman—One fouhd*at itlnncheOer, and** 
•roe oldert probably in*Britain, 47—co,— 
Another «n Ybrkfljttc, 80, 

• • * . A.Ami'R,, 
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AMBER 

' Whdiitls, 295.—Necklaces 01* \t wmne 
bytHe Biirift women, ahd within thcf«'two . 
c'cutttries by the Scotch, ibith—“Veflcls made 
ot it by the Biitons, ibuU 

amphitheater 

Two large Tloman ones yet remaining in^ 
Britain, 342.—Por what purpofes they were 
built, ibtd. * ■ . '' 

. ANTONA 

„ The river in Britain that is mentioned by 
Tacitus.—This Settled dccififdy at laft,;45J 
and 461. , 


Sec ALPS, 


APENNINE 


APM 

When the tree was mil brought into Bri¬ 
tain, 52 f. 

, APRICOT 

When this tree was hrft brought into^ the 
iflaiid, 312.--The meanjng of the name, 
3*2 and ^18. , 

ARCHITECTURE 

Curiov;*? fjTetimciib of Britifli, 24-— 

OJ: Roman, 32—34.-y-Roman mutter, ot 
what made fiequeiidy in Britain, 45-';6.-- 
I'hclr lime-TOoncr, how made and allied, 
4 a—»s.~,\Vhy holes frequently left in the 
)loin«in ramparts, 34.-—See CtliMNIfcS, 
HOUSES, &c. 

ARDEN > 

A Biitilh appdlative tor foieils, 26.*— 
And why, ibid. 

* I ARMS f t 

^rhe Britifti arinouries much better fwr- 
nilht^ than om roodfnn accounts icprewnt 
them to be, i3.--H»w, lutniflicd, ij—18. 
—rhe Britons allcAved^to keep theii urns* 
f(*on after thmr‘reduction the Romans, 
374:-6ee WARFARE. ' 

arrowheads 

Of Aone~. Foond in Scotland, 11 -^^ound 
alio in Dctbylhitc, Ibid, 

1 t AS« 

This anhnal no native of Britain, 
-ja^.^When firtl iniroduced a^id by whom,' 
ibid.— 1 18 milk ufed as u ^m^icK by the 
. Roman ladies, ibid. ^' 

» AXES 

I'or War—ScCCEl/r. 


B. 

BACK OF THE CHURCH 
A ftreer ut Manc^^efter—The ground a 
part ffjrmefl} ot the Piaetorian fols to the 
Roman fommer-camp, 

-w BAKE-HOUSES / 

Thdr origin in Britain, 317.—Publiek 
oncb, <yhen nril iniKhtted', ibid.—One fuCn 
atManchetW, ibid. ' ^ 

, . BARM 

Oryeall—^Tbe word Britiih, arry.—^\^’^hy, 
ibid.—-Fiift uiwl by thfe Celtae in ths cunipuli- 
tloii of bread, ibid.—The a<}vanta^ which 
it gave the Celtitk bicad beibie every othci, 
ibid. ^ 

' t BARCiN ' * ' 

Flora what language tlifr hithcrtdi untracc- 
able word is really derived, 26r.-^And its 
precife meaning, ibid.—The Baronial te¬ 
nures; ot this ifland infinitely enrllei than is 
I’niverlally fwpjolcd, 23S—259 and 261— 

BATHS ‘ * 

Warm—Firft made in Britain by the Ro>. 
mans, 146.—How early, ibid.—And at 
B.ith, Buxton, and probably Welh, 146— 
147 and 151.—The remuns of thofe .fr 
Buxton deferibed, *J4y.—When finally 'de> 
ilroyedik ibkl. 

^ T^cBEACONS 
Set up origintdly by the Britons, , 13. 

BEARS - 

I Formerly inhabiiants of tWK^iroods, 341, 
—How late they-continued in them, ibid. 
—Our bears carried into Jt-aly to be b.mcd 
by the Romans, 342.—llaitc^ allp in Eng¬ 
land very an^ie^ily, ibid. 




‘ ^tliASTS 
Netg bypi^hefis to account for 
thdi'oeing found in i{l.i,uh didant front the 
continent, 341.—See WOOBS, ' 

BBeXS 

'^What fort nled by* the Britona before and 
after the Roman arrival, 301. ' 

t ' 

Denied by Carfat to lie a native of JhiraiiV, 
300.—And believed without icafon by the 
iiKKlems, t’t—312. 

' BELL- 
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. «ELL.METAL 

% whom origjina% invented, 307. 

BERRt-BANK* * 
Ncar^tone, S|KM)t(iUhirc^A*Roman {hi> 
tloh, i6z, . * 

V • • • 

BUIDS 


» 


• . . • iiilh moje Jo, 

• Miuy Ibrts p( 5 intcj *out aa die {rue na* {b li Jlit, iliid. 

hc& of the ifland, 334.— And many,»as in- * • 


.madoin tW iflanni aftei the Roman fettVe* 
meat am<%’gu», *99-^299. ^ 

talEAD . 

• Unknown to the more Qn-civi1[t/.«l Brftorl 
before die Romans came, 216,--•Rarthian 
* biead much admired at l^^e for its light- 
nefs, ^6—•S17.—But d»i l^ach and Sjpa*. 
nilh moie fo, 217, —Why the latter wire 

.t* 

BREECHES . 

The firlHircedics were Trowfers,'227.-*- 
Tim BiltUE deiciibed, ibld.-rFhy callea 
Bleaches, ibid. . . * 


tiies ot tiie iliamt, 334 
tiudiKcd by the Romanb, 336k* 

• BISHOPS 

• Tlio* goveinouri of* the church in the 

Ae a|)o(llcs, 401.—^And ever fmie, 

402.—^Wiien tfik; foil anti-eplicopal chuKh 
was ciei^ted, 402.—All the national chuichcb 
in the uOlid, i^vci^'fcw excepted, aiecpif- 
cup.1l at*this day, 4ol.-~6inioi}s coxip! uuh* 
t'hiiftianfy in B^^ain, 402—404.-AMiich 
wcie tho*nril bifoopricks in the tllaiul, ibid. 

<—-And the iee of Colonia Imndinciifiuni at 
lall fcnlcd decifivcl} #40^—404. • 

BLACKRODE * • * 

A to\\ 1 > oOhe Britons bcluie the Romans 
•.came, fi 3-—116.-—When founded bj them 
probably, 114—11^.—Made by them the 
capital ^ ot LanctUbirev* 114*—A Roman 
ilation fixed there, 76—77.-*It8 Roman * 
ii^db, 107—no and 76.*—Its particulor fire, 
iio.*-ti2.—A regular ^wn built thetc, 
and where and when, 2(^-y204.-i^This 
honoured with the Latin p?yUcgc, #43.—- 
And the Roman and Britifo 11411^.*'' of afl thvec, 

. 112— 114* and 74—-76. 

«BOAR^ 

I'lequcnt in our woods tyrmeilf, 340. , 

• , nature of i^enf, 4~5.r~TIijf parficular, 

, • BONNETS % —24 Stc.-i^he Britons not fo pooi as le- 

When firft worne in this ifiand, aaS.-^ln nrefented, 288.—In wEat their iJchcsV'on 
what foim, ibidTand 229. •• lifted, 12.—Some «of the tiibcs if not all,** 

* * * , k&pt large herds of their cattle in the vvoo^ ' 

. * BOX • on their boidcis, updej^ the earc of tUeir 

WTien this tree was iutt introduced4^td| fenants, 12 nnd h1ftor> teiy 

Britain, 312, ^ (.ilfo in itj accoiyits of the numiu^o, 

• -* • r 3 » at 


pREMBfiTONACi© 

See OVERBOROUOH. '• 

BRICKS • * 

How c.uly made in all piubabiliry, 357 >»-Si 
How foon ufed certainly, ibid.—The ait of ' 
making them, knowm to the G.iuls, ihid.~ . 
And probabl)’’ to the Biitons, ibid.—The ' 
Koiftans feem to Jtave had a brick-kilne at 
eies^*ftationaiy towm in Bricatn, ibid.—-Tjif 
u.ituic of ihcli bricks, ibid.—The Romans 
never built houfes of bricks, and why, ibid. 

BRITAIN * * 

^\'iu:nBritain was foil peopled prubalily, 
vind by whom, 6 and SUP. 130.-^Whenu the 
iftantf wa« c.tlicd /Jhlon and and rbd 

inhabitant Biitons, 8-»i§.—The progieis of 
population in the illahdf 6—7.—The coun- 
ft-y very populous before the Romans eshne. 
How manyi little kingdoms among the 
Britons, 3, 60—64, and 409—412.—Theie 
had a variety of towns among them, 3, &c.— 

How many in general, c.— The gendla) 

____^ .r - _ .^^..1 _ 


BRASS 


iqo. &c.—Tpeir real inamicfs, paftun. 
'rat Roinim-Britifti geugiH|W»y m Ihe 



I'lc.^cd ahcividids, iuid Ucioie tly: Konians 
kuuiichI,, 2»>8.-^'he*compofttlon of tRc 

Biiiilh biafs, 299.—And Urge fjuantitics 

• . ♦ 


. _, 1MUI^,H 

.-BRITANNIA §E(WnA, Whnr, 6i.- 
TLAVIA^ what, 61—6|.—VAt-ENl'W, 
wlut, 63,--aHow bog retained In the hand 

% * • 
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of the Homans, Aei.—MAXIMA, tfhat, 
63-.64«^VESPASIANA. what, 

—ANCALlTSSi iheHr^dominiona, 409^ 
4ii.-nAhorwi!iwl Britons, i^9.-»RctsUncd 
the mime o? their wnem tube in Oaul,' 
ibkL 

-^ATTRlSBAt^ theiu, fja.—EqoaBjr 
AUniginal Bfitbos, 149.—And ecjualV le- 
tnined the name if their patent triliiti in 
Gaul, ibid. ! 

•—ATTACOITI, thrirs, 410.—^Subdued' 
by 418. 

. <—BKLGiE (in genet nl), which tribes 
weie not B81g*,«! 49^—150.—Which wtie, 
4i2-*«4i3r--*l'hefis. enexoaCh ^[ilhRiy upon 
• the natives, .wbere, anc^whv,' ibid. 

'■ f » . . - (Pjcopei), what tiibc, and the 

extent of then Lmg^ni, 6o.->--liirtr con* 
qitefts, ibid.<-:;And wt^cn made piobttUy, 
413. 

—BIBBLOCES (or Rhemi), the e^tcn^ of 
their kingdom, 60 and 413. —Abongiml 
Britons, 149 -‘••Retained the nitmc of their 
‘ I'aient tribe in Gaul, ibid.—Their conqundi, 
n here aiid when, 413. • 

. -i-BRltfAN rJES, their country and touths, 

cJl6, 63—64, and a sa—a 13.^—^'Phe mean¬ 
ing of their name, 9 —10 *—^ heir conquefis, 

8 aitd lof^—lOCirVrheir rebellton i^iuft 
the Romans, 138. 

—CALEDONIANS (I’roper), their' do- 
minions, 411.—Why fb called, 414—413. 
—(General), why hB the tribes nor^ of the 
filths called alfo Crif^iaus, 41 a—^413.— 
Whe9 thefe were firii formed into one king- , 
dom, 414.—Their gslhmt oppofition to*the 
Kojpnans, 417—4a t. * " 

—CANGILCANGLCEAKGI, CAN- 
GANI, and CONCANGH, what they weic, 

I a.—Why lb called* >» 'Stnd ,16.—Where 
fituided, la and 137—*59.—Thofe of 
Chelhir^ when fuhthira by the^Roroads, 
I/O—I tell—Their lebciQion againil them, 
^ibid* 

9>^CANT.£, Arir podefflou, 411. 
-JCANTU. theirs;^^ 

••-^^AIlNAlIll {pi Aitannia Pritha), 
rheih, 61.—(oTFlavia), th^, 6y.—AiM 
their* idiiory;. loa—103*—(ar Vefpadilwia)* 
theirs, 411.—The reafoD for sdl their tuunes, 
loa—loj. 1^ 

.. . —CAj|^OK[ACJE, dieif dominions, 4a i 
—4»a. . • * ^ 

—CA8SU* theiiepte^i—Their cooqueils, * 

4 * 3 * •• • 

, . -CA*nNI,.tlieiA* 4rt* • • 

,-CENOMi^MI,. tk^, 6?—Tie 
mriniiMf of cheiff luanck XA/Ok 


* —CERONES, theirs, 4ia. * 

—OMRRI, theirs, 6a. * 

, —OOlTANI 1 Adr khagdt m, 62—IThc 
* j—^OH^PANIJ meaning of both names, 

. —CREONES, theirs,^!*. 

—DAMNII, thein, 63.—Their c6n- 
quclh, 4^—410 and« 434. * 

* —DAMNIL ALBANI. theirs, 410.— 

, Why fo called, ibid.'-^'k.SuMued bj 

418. " 

—DAMNONII, theirs, 61.—Tbdr cou- 
queiis, and When madk nimbly, 413. 

—DBUCALEDONIANS, who, 413.— 
Why fi> called, ibid. » '* 

—DIMFTdE, theirs, 6t-* 

—DOTUNI, theits, 6«. ^ 
.-•^HJROTKIGES, thphs, 61.. 

—EPIDII, theirs, 4^** • , 

* —CJWBRANTUlCf, who, i*.—And why 

fo allied, r6. ’• •* 

—GADhNI, their country, 63.’^—Their 
boundaries and towns, 273—214* 

—JlfiDUI, theirs, tfi.—Aboiiginal Bri¬ 
tans, 149.—Kbthmed the name of their pa¬ 
tent tribe !n Gaul, ibid.—Conquered, by the 
Proper Belgie, 61.—When iwtesbly, a 13.— 
Thmr rebellion againft the Romans 158. • 

—H6R£STIi, theirs, a^.—^bdued by 
.the Damnii, 409—410^—^0 reduced aitei- 
wards by Ladlius, 418. . . 

■ —ICENI (See CTNOMANNI, CORf- 

TANI. ahd COJTANI),. riieirs. 6a.-s-Why 
fo calm, t49.^Abori^nal Britons, 149— 

, 130.—^ainedr the name of their parent 
tnbb in Gaul/> ibid. — Their conquclU, 
151. • 

—JUGANTES, thciis, 147.—The fame 
with the HUiCCid, ibid.-—Bubdued b} the 
Oedovices, 1^8. • * ^ 

•••LOGI, thmn)^ 4* 

^ —MAJATAS, theirs, 415.—Why * fo 
called, ibid. ^ ^ 

—MERTA theirs. 41 rt • 

MORINI. SeeDURQT;;^ES. 

. .—NOVAN'FE^ tbeits, The pro- 

bablgM»ufe o^ihdr imme, 434* * 

mi^VIC£S,theu«^ 61,—Their biftoty 
befiAre the coming of riw Bomans, 

>49* 

OTTADINi^ tileifi, 63.—^/Ud Aeir 
boundaries andAowns,, 32*—394. • 

—^Al^Slf who, la—-Why fb^cHlled, 16. * 
—PiC'TS) invariabty fo]qps>le4 to be named 
thei faMgiMise, 4 j 3—^Mofed 

fo even hy ibme among tM^omana tbens- 
iUfes, ibid.—Biw tins notion £d&, 416.— 
Tttb naase ,f wefy Britiih, ibid*—Its Bridfh 
• oieaiiiii?. 
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*meanMs/itHdA^iidwlMrkiifa«|pva^ 417. • > " * '< • 

Agk. t erwpt i e > »»» * BiJSTAimS * 

• » • C<w»«on *a wwiflw p«rt» <>f*tlte 

* V*®**y» |S 4 *'—to what* at prdfcwt, 

--^SliiQONTliACJy die^ 60. ^ , ibid.—»Hoir called in dw an^ iorraeifir, 

•a>S£LOOVi^ tlidi% 6 j.--Thett Immia- Uiid.^Theis aaitvte, aadi Im^ iblA 

darh^ and toums, 4|a«-aa4.>Mld|i}ced hjr ^ * » . 

tne Brigantea, 10^. • • . ‘a BUTTONS 

•-^SCTAOTUT fl^-SISTUKra , .when firft ded oa in Ais illand, 

—^ILURES. theirsi 6 iv—‘flieir * con* 3^4^*—W 9 iere they weaedhen plMKd) 
qucfts, ibid, and (49. • The fon of them then, ibid« * ' * 

* -SISTUNTH, iWr#, .7—• and 64.— 

Reduced by dMs Bn^uttes, 8>—‘By tiie Ro- 
ifians, a8<^30«i 
—TAIXALL theirs* 410. 

—TRINOVAntes, theirs* 6*—A CO- one hens, 14^—i4i6.~The*^omin naifteof 
lony of the Quitu* ^18*—Why called Trine- Buxteor piobably* 146—147.—oTJiie Hoaiaa 
values, ibia. , 

>i-VA!bOMAGI, theirs, 410. # 


: BUXTCM» • • 

A Romai^Mwi^ 4|jh>vi44««-Tfct fiter of' 
the Nation, 14^—W^y the Romaiw Tentod ” 


badi these, 147. 


—VEC;irURIOWES, theirs, 410.—Why fo 
called, 41A—417*—Subdued by Lollius, 418. 

—VOLUNTII or VOLAOTII, dieirs, 
8 and 64. • , \ 

m • 

, BROUGHTON 
A tow]i(hi|a near Manchefter«—All one 
Vood in*the tune of the Romans, 17;—176. 
—To what u&s it was applied by them* 176. 
—Had a finall ftatibn or theirs^ within it, 
and two upon the edge of it, 175—177 smd 
178MM179—The hills of Broughum the wio- 
tcr-pallMfcs of the Roman «&tle, 179t-^o. 

—A valley near Manihci|er.—It l|id « 
fmall Roman Ration within it, x 77—1^8.— 
The intent ot this camp, i7i-»>7s and 17^. 
—This valley the fummcr-paliuies of the 
Romans, 179—i8o. 

. BULLA* 

A Roman one 


C. 


CAMBODUNUM. , 

The fite of it at laR difcovered, 80—9^. 
—This town honoured vrith the Latin pn- 
vilegc, 443. 


SeeaUBRX. 


CAMBRIANS 


The Brindi God o(*vij^ 91 and 93. 

CAMULODUNUM 
•Sec CAMBODUNUM. 


CAMULU8 


CAP£RCALZE ^ • 

BULLA • * ♦A Wrd of the HSghkmdi.—Why* {0 ealle^ 

t of gold fouill at Mwcheiler, 534.—Its fize, ibtd.i-^nce* common pio- 

tJ.r“Tlie leal defij^ of Bullas* ibid.—The ^ablthto alt the ifland, ibid,—Why noweon- 
luhory of them, ibid,—And a defcripcion and • fined 10 die Highlanfjlsb ibid.—Confounded by •, 
\ ieA the Maoraeder one, ibi^. Mr. Sonant with another Urd, ibid, anif, 

; l&tfRYlNG^* . . *.•; 

The inode of burying aiaongtljjsprimifiTC^, • CAPONS , • 

Britons was of tw^ loin, 308.—oepultuie TlieicMtne of* making capons med pro 

the original mode o(t the wwlcW ilnd.—Bond* bably Baiman, 334,—And c«rr«inly ihiso- 
ing,,polleriow and artificial, ibid*—b»nl- duced intd Britaiif by the Romans, ibid, 
tutc pruicipallysufed by the Britons, BiUu— • # 

The lomis of tl^r giraycis» ^49A^tionc-bar- • CAI^ • « * 

tmvs the oommMed,«ibid.—Thde ro^dnued When fitfi worne in this ifland; 809-4 
to the fiv h or ^eglli century, ibid.—And The form of them among^hc witons, ibid, 
traces ot it remain to ibe prefect, 4 lfid/-->V * • _ , 

, tuflogi among the flfttonS to bury fitsouritc • CaRACJACUS • 

implements with the dead, ibid.—Why, tbia> His true Vune, 286.—He had a'm’nr, , 
—The rdigious refpeft of the Brijpns fi>r* ibid.—His coins, ibid.—And 4 ie was lUc* 
their faaaxtilfs, 370. • Pendfagon of the fouthern Britbm, 414. 

• • 'I * • • •. riAD 




CARTE 
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• CARTE ^ CHARIOTS 

Mr.-(>R«matlu jB» bis hiRorj', SUf. 135 ^ ^ Qav»li» toon lay she 

*“*•*4^ Uroon'J, ibid/*—Wben^ierircd to the bitter» 

• , ‘ ibia.»-Tbeir^ notutv, tMd.*«'And thdr coii- 

CASSfVRLLAUNUiS ^ {h'u^iun a tuU pn^ of ike Briton^ botog 

Tbe the Biatoas^ \vcU 8r<|immted with ineohamduy 090^ 

41 <■^415.—^I:lti'ftH.cefle8 ii^wAi, 4i3«‘* sat. ' * , ‘ 

• CHENfif^OS 


qA6Taw:-EiEU> 

At l|fancheRerw»>*Tlie fitc ot the lirft and 
original Mouchederf i‘^4.<-»-CiiUed /huice* 
niun and Mancuoium family, why, a, 
4, and the oriffinal Mancheller 

WM ifi fixed .at itfob^y, <)iS>~i 9.P0- 
Why cnt^ fixr this purpeft pteterably to 
other fites, i9«wao.««~Aad the' jremaitu of 
tlte Britilh, Maocbeftcr heie, to-^z§^A 
Roman ftatioi^ fixed ^pon it, — 

Ami the remains of the Roman Manchcllcr 
at It, 32 , *32—51, 81, 29:, and 315. 

f OASTLE-HILI. 

At Manchefier.—A Im.tll Roinan itatvon, 
178—179.—'llie lemains ivt it, ibld.—Tht 
dedgnot it, tbidv^»ADd its gairifon, n)i-— 
193. 

' CASTLR-SllAW 
About twelve mifea from Mancheficr.— 
Not Catnbodunum, 87.—^Not tlie Alunha oi 
Ravennas, 94.—A British foirrclb piul>:ibl\, 
i.)i—1»2.—A Roman alfo, ijo.—TjAml l.»i 
iar the latter was deigned, 171. 

CATEATOIs-STREET 
In Mattcheftcr. —One naif of its hou'i-s 
fi.md firUhin the fofs of the Roman fummoi • 
camp theifi, 18 3.>-«>Atui the knoU at one end of 
it eai^ a bend .'a nitdang rite /ofs, ibid. 

4 

.. CBL^r ' r 

, t A weapotk of war««*-Pr. Borlafe’s firange 
Hvmology of tto fixiae, iy,—So called bcb- 
ctra(e a (^Itick'weapon, and its ufe un>do> 
termined, 13.—Only'’? 'battle>axe, 13^16^ 
aftd SUP. i39.-7-Th*xe Maochefier CcTt^ 13 
—*14 and 1^—16«—And tyo wttk handles 
on ft ftfitiih«coin, t6« * 

•L CHAINS 

' Wheii. firfi }Vorne a^ni the neck in .Bii- 
tdin, a«8i « * •» 

CHAIRS 

What fort n(ed by che priibitivk Britons, 
29!!^—393.^Th«fe < fiilh rotaioird at Man- 
chefier, 393 «nd 309. > 


A Bri ifli Bird in Pfny.-^WhiU: Mrd wa'i 
means by it, 534 and 336. r 

ft 

* CHERRIEB 

When firll railed inmis ifiand, 3t3.—» 
And whence brought into it, ibid, 

CHESTER 

When fitft butlr, 192. A Roi x{«n roionr. 
244.-01 V, b.it legion, 192. , 

‘ < 

CHESTNUT 

. (.1 the tice was Ilut •ii.n’gl. !hto P i 
t. ,313 «..vl 318. 

CIUCHhSTER 

Wluii fiifi built, 201, 

i\i\s ® 

'.'itofi in .u4iml Iwufes of the Bii- 

,un, 3j'' —\\ uat* wiie atrcrwatds imro 
.-'KX'd, - j ho firfr llomau chimney jh;**- 

haps i.unuoncd hiftofj,, 3^3. — Ail 
uhonu; oui n.imc«of chininev is derived, 
i>‘il.T ^ 

\ •" aiURCH 

5 V gnvei nmerh. cm tainij ap]X)inted Ijj' Chrill 
f*K his church, 400—401.—This the cpifuo» 
pal, 401—404. 

' CIMBRI 

The fame wRh CYMRI and CAM- 
‘ BRIANS, and the general name of* the 
Cdtse, 427.*^^ftcned alfo into Umbri and 

Ainbioncs, ,4V9, u 

« • J 2 LANS ' 

• pitrdyBritift»,SUP. i4x,«.^%ififies 

oOiy a taraily, ibid.—The ^BHtons ftmverfally 
divided into fuchy betove the Roowns featne, 
207.*—The followers fottled about the Ia^*s 
Jiouie, ibid.—But t^fways withon caU of the 
ufuai figtud^fimm ir$ il»d» 

* - . CLAY. . 

«Ur«d fot' nvprter by (Ae Britonx, 34.—And 
by,die ROmaiit dlfo'itt ]^tain, 31k—.33 — 
Derived foom >t>th to thefe'modera tines, 
33, ... 

CLOTH 
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• ' , a province, when and where, ibid.—What 

’ Cl^Tfi colonies there wet© m ]^itatn, 244.—And 

f irft made of ^ns att over tiie world/ the gienerai nature of their conftinStion, 244 
^77.-^ alfe amcng the wdves of tltn and 406? ^ ' 

ifland, and aiiipng uxne of them nearl/ ' • 

opr own times, ilTd.—>And heiSx the Britilh • COMMERCE 

V^taiea wetc afierwacds called Saga pcaihably* The firll beginning of the commerce ot 
nfz. —^WOCH.£N^ hi&ory, thi^^iflantf, 384—3815;.>—twotight the 

*L 1 N£N, its, j79»^5toi» , . 1 flrft trading %Ulcl to mircoafts, ibid.—VMien 

• * • * ^ , 4 thtffk't happei^ed, ibid.--%With what p irt of 

» CLUBS * ** the ifland the veitel tnukn, 385—386.—And 

Little Ibcieties of men.—•Thelc had their for what, 386 —This trade long eoiifined, to 
firft origin among^e primitive Britons, 3C1;. what^Sn^nei i, ibid.—Who*fucceededr to it, 
*—And 2 ftrange Tort of matrimojtial dubs and wh«lf 386—^287.—The new atraiige* 

^ uni among them, ibid. nfeats of, the ^ade, 387<—Tne importk et 

* « this period, 389.—•Thoetrpoits, ihkU—And 

' COAT the inland commeyce, 69—70.—Both Ac* 

The >. CO »t‘ w.niil;coats, 227.—The Bri> foreign ana inland eanied'on by barter, 284 
9th ifctibed, iln ’ —285.-80* greatlv improved, hy the R— 

* ^ 0 » mant, 389 —The «mip]e nqiHr lixed triiere,. 

ibid.—^rort'towns ior die firft time eftabliihed 
on our (iwncoafts, 3‘'9—390.—Which*they 
\iete, 389 —The imports at them, 390. — 

• 'i'hc exports, ibid.—And Both fubjcvtcd 

dlities 242. * 


• COAL 

Seel iKlNC-. 

C«>CCIU]\7 

Set blackrcdf: • , 

** COCK or THE WOOD 
A*bird f the ndf.—Very dirt* rent 

Irmn the cajiertahtc. t j -Its fi/«, bi 1. 
Outt common prob.ildy t< *if .h duid, . . 

And yhy tonfined to tht HIgl *drds ,i‘ pi<- 
fettt, ibid. • • 


* COLa/ESTI-R 

When firft bmlt, 201. \ 


i 


. COLLEGE * , 

The cellmate church and houfe at Man- 
chefter. — The file of both toimcily the 


' COMMONS • 

Among the Britons—AU in a ftate of vlU " 
lainagc, 259. ^ ^ 

. COMPURGATION 
In ufe even among the Britons, 279. 


C^JrtOAl h 
. See KINDERTON. 

toNOViUM 

What town in Wales, 188.• 


-The ii.Ui VI 

giouiid ol^be Roaaan (iimmor-camp, i8a— of the tenth Antonian Jcgwm, 1S8 and 191. 
]86—^And the fite of the houfe tlfe adni of —Had a Bomm nunt at at psobabl}, 288. 

• iA Prsetorinm, 185—* * 


-186. 

/COLLYHURfiT 


.CORDAGE 


opened by the ftritpns/ 2 J S”^***” 

• • • ^fuperfeded by iron ch.uns,^ ibid.—And alums 

• , fuperTeded /fierwatds By ropes vvovCn ot 

. ^ COLNE nifilps, 380-^381.—Why curdagdhifc c.illtd 

In Lat^ihire .—^ Roman town, 134.— junk by ourTailofa, 380.—And win u .i> 
VUhat dhlled, and Why, 1^4—135*—Vriwn firft of homp, 381. # 

it was firft bu^ 20I—203.-* • ^ * .* ^* <- • 

• ■» • • , • 

: • COLONIES' / , cowN\vy 

The Romin b^gan to ^end out cdlonies, Apart jof Wtbwickfliiic ib called—Wh), 

_ _^ ^ ii-iL —__ • 


how early, 243,—The firft that w» fetded in 102. 


CORr^li? 



170 PRINCIPAL qX>ERECXIONS 


CXMINE ‘ DEER * • 

A btwSk at Mandie<taf.---fVom what Ian- > Whidi jwob^^ are thp asmtnon and Bri- 
ttUAgt Sts name is derived. aat.^And (Me ^ deer of «i>e tOaii 4 « SJ9^-*’Otm of them 
mewing of it,* ibid. . , 

meriy frequdht in Bntnui jnid iK laa dt ited. 

CODRT p^haps In die wirrii of Oennaii};, 

A royalwiw-*The feretml apaitmeatvof e 3^*— •‘called jua.Oemany, 
Roman.Bi«ift‘olic defcribed, afa—aj).— .What in Brit>w and £i«M 
Tlie furniture of diem, a j3.--.The monflth's Uie itreiifuu^cdtn bee DOCb. 

drefs. ilMd.---Theoliftm attendant tiHpn him; •* . 

ibid.»-Thrir refpeaire offices, t54.-r|rbeiT / DOGo. . . 

ptirileges, 2<4—a^e.—ITie XrlriOns^ofign TheBntiOi•formerly ran wild m the woods 
ofrimaJtv, asc.—^^n the cratrifwas fkft probaWy, jaf^—Five of w piefent 
{4)100 U 8 by oi^JtUigs, iWdi^An 4 a viewW dop pointed out, as pecidiarly Brt(iAc ,^4 
0 aouan-Biitilh one/ ajft. . --330.--.Three as Roman, T^he 

Infh wolf'd^, wfaar, 339 and 346.—The 
' the oU moofe-dqg of the 
I,—And the BntiOi 4 p 0> m 


C 5 RAN^ 

Thefe bit)Li once natives of die iftand, 
334.—Wheseti^ey ufed IP breed here, and 
how Utdiy, U»d.-»Vefy nmkierous in Wand, 
wheh, im 


JHanchsAer bound 

lintODs, 339’~340»“ . _ , 

iieral ^ gainful article of traffick to the 
oinans, 390. *. * 






€UCKOW 


DRESS 

BRITISH—Thc hair bow dieft, aa?.— 


. No native of Britain, 336.-87 whom Ms- BodkinV woincby the kings in their hair, 
tioduced, ibid.—A joung ohe teckoned ap ajj and The beard, aay.—T^ cuf- 


excettent diih by dhe Romans, ibid.—CoA- 
’ tiderM lb by fbme few who have eaten it in 
England, ibid. —And ftill in high fepine 
amon^ the Italians, ilnd. 

es 

CUMBERtAND 

V^' populolts befeee the Romans came, 
273 - * ^ * 

. , CUNOBElIlNE- 
Kthg of the CafTii and Trmobanteb. 3S9 
and 384.—Firft introducer of a mint into 
Britain, 3^4—38;.—His coins, aSj—Pen- 
dragon^ probably of the Souch-Brifons, 413 

—* *, *’ *' 

, CYDBR*^ * ^ 

^Tiy fb called, 3a 1-^3 ta^—And when 
th& 'att of making it hras &t&. tnought into 
britriiC^ ibid. 


« * U 

DAMSON ' 

When the ^lant was firfe bnmj^l into 
ope, (ft «.--And when the fhitt was firdf 

p 4 naa aAcindl- ^ 


tom of ap^ri% naked, confined to u hat, 
aay and 3^7.—Tne body-painting, why,* a 7 7. 
—The mitons wore a uug round thesnidnle^ 
ibid.—^The feveral parts of their dreft, and 
the names of riiem, aa7*-*M8w—T^e Brkifh 
dtefs the fame tW was w^rne withn a 
century and a half by the Irilh, and to our 
own timfe by the Highlaadeia/ aaS.—But it 
appeared* a veiy.furprifing to the Ro- 
•mansw ibid.—'nieJRoman-Britifh drefs of the 
provindals, aaS—.331. • 

DinijHAM . 

The 'biffiopridk.M.'V^ciy pc^ttiotts even bt» 
fare de J^emaiu cane, 073* 




E. 


nu 


entiufifiaod, 

DA17B4IOUBE » \ 

Manchefier*rTh« oaipnat ma^-pits 
j^bablyiaf the Britanf rii 6 re, t(5^-wi4. 


ELEN^ROUO^l*' 

I fid Cumberland—v^at called femnerlys* R 
•—tfnpiir the capbal of Cmuberjand tfCy ibid. 
—Reiparkable for the Ronuw amiqvitilo 
there, t x. * 

V • EtM 

When this was *lixR planted in* the 
ifland, 313** f « 

’ • ♦ * ENGtlsS «» , 

Language^—The oriji^l Englidi greatly 
enriched fnnn the Laun, and how, 331—• 
* 5 , 3*a' 
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^from tiic eolkxjuial and later ’ 1 ^R^II, 44 X.-< 4 REWEK, 

tatin, iBid. iWd.—IRWELL, ib«L—ISURIUM, 131.— 

I JUGANTES, 147 . 

ETYMOEOGY’ * , « LOCH, and LOCHE, 2to.-.LOCB-' 

ABALLAB^ az6.->^6A$$EU8, jiB. 'LYN a 8 dLOtHLYN.ACH, 438 .—LOGf, 


4*9—ANCAWTES,* 43^440^ —LDGUVALLIUM, ia6: 

Al’ENNlNES, i40.i-^ECHA, ARCHE, * /B 4 ADU 8 , 419_MASATjE^ 41?.— 

ARK^ sxi.-^ARMJEN; ARD\ffEN, or , MANCUNllM. 4 and i^^BlARLE. 4 i« 
ARDEN? »6. — ARICONIUM, — and *17.*—MEDLOCK, BIEDVVAY, BlE- 
AVALLONIA, 3M.—AXELODUNUM, DUACXp, 119.—METARIS and ME- 
2*6. , • • TAURL 5 v#ibkl.—MlCn-IS. 415—416.— 

* BALCLUTHA, aa^—BANOVAHJM, MODEM, atn.-ddORJCA'MBE, ia6. 
dad. -a. BELISAMA, BEALE, BEWL, NEIL, ^ro. * ,/ , 

BEILE,BEL«|W, BELLOW, BILY, 2 3 t. OKDOVICES, 148. . • 

—BIBRACT^IBROCES, 435 ^RACR, PARfSr, M 3 and’ fft.—^ENDRAGON,. 

ai6 and, 4 i 8 .BRACCifi, BRACES, 413.—I’ENOXDLLUM, 411.—P1CT8, 
BREECHES, diREAC, and BREACAN, PiCTONES, a 15^-417. . 
aaV^BREHON. 276.— BRiGANTES/ RAOiE and RfiC&NTlUM; n4.—RE- 
5^,o.-JRRITAliN, ibul, RIGONlUMr 13*. — RHIGODUNUM, 

CAiXlAy 408 and 2x0.—CAER, 438 and i r4. 

4«9 — 440.—("AEL, 437 — 439.—CALE* SACK and SAGUBf, 22B aiiR * 43 V*r*\ 

CONII, 4^^ ^37'*~439*“''™^ALESGES, SABIBREI, 422— SAXONS, 4A7*'~“4a8."~ * 

ibid.—CAMBODUNUM, C"AMULODU* SEAMER, aaz^EGEDUNlto 226— 
NUM,411.—CARACTACUS, 414.—CAS- SETANTU, 7. —SETEIA. At?. —SIS- 
SlVfiLtTAHNUS, 413.—CARNABII, 103. TUNTII, 7, —SOME, SQMEliLGlL^ 
V— CEitNGir.iaandib.—CERlAandCER- SOMME, 422. ^ 

VISIA, *08 and »io.—CHAR WELL, 221. TAM, 420 — 221*—TASCIA, 

— COCCIUMv 8 and*V|.—POLANIA,, TAYON, TAYNE, TAUNE or TONE, 
iif.-CONCANOH, 14 and iS.—COR- and TEYNE, aaw-^-TAVUS,. TAVEh, 
v"*viT ,««- 4 X'nBT'WTirM. rnniM. tav. 'twiv? Tou'irv ;k;.x _ 


LINE. 414.-CURMI, CURW, 208 and aRINOBANTES, 4r2 4nd435. 


DAFF,*220.— DAOT, DAN, BAVON, 
DEE, DEKN, DEVANA. ibiiU-DEUCA- 
LEDONES, 4if. —DEUDRAETH, 4 * 3 - 
—WFF. 440 .—DOBUNL Sa.—DON? 
DONE, 420 ,—DRUM VACHTUR,* 4>96 
--^DOVEf nOa-^DUA^CJHAEL and DU A- 


• FEUDS • * 

'!Ric int 9 odu£Iion of,,thcfe into tliejflamji 


(tHAELDOCI^ 423.—DUBANA, ibid,>A conftantly leferred to tbc Norman conquclt,, ' 
DUNf 220.—IJUROCORNOtBJJM* a*i* —^But feuds ^travercd among the pri- * 

EBLANAm 443 «—EAJUCE, aai,—ERE-' mitive Britons, 262—264.-*-A full aecu<tlt ^ 
WASH,; ibid. J* > rfxf the Britifti feuds^ <f58—*68. —How- • lai 

FASL or FAELLIN, 437.trFlNjpAL,. thcButilh and Nonnaa didcr* 463 — 264.-r' 

' Aul thfr-great^oiiginal caUle of all leutls 
OABR’ANTmCI, 14 and 16.—GAER, 464.—prom what language the djaratbftii^jdv 
438 and 439.—GAILLAC, 459.—GALA tcmis bf-thc feudal fyllero are derived, 2O4 

TJE, 438—j-to.—GAM^VA. 446.—OAL- —26c,—Oa^ellcind, an original ^d natural 
GACBS, 4J4. —GATHEl!; A 37 — 438. bmitf^ of the ieudal tenures^ 405— *66.— . , 
and 439—GAUR, ibiA and ibitj.—OE- Alljhe territuiial.judKauures bt Ete^ teuds 
NOUNlAi 46t<^-GlRCH, 44tW»-GUE- wtenjplified among the Britons, 474—477. 
THEL. and GUlDlilL, 4i>J«-438 atd —Aiul the gener^,privileges of the tcuus, 

m 477—47&.—All tne political,eftaietamLjig , 

ttARDINH, 448.—HERKE, 241.— the BriionL 458—46tv-Thoir «fpe 4 ti»c^ 
KUXCCllt 147.—JHUNNUM, 444, • tenures, 481.—Thefe conttnued under the 

s « , • Rum.u.s> 


• 9 



PRlNCIP’Al- CORRECTIONS 


Homans, 4^68.«~A|>d « fpecies of f^ds*foun(k origin, intrcMiuiftlbn «viiu prot 

_I_u_.—it • _S. _r •__^ _•_?rn-^ 


mnong tbe Homans in Bntain, 406,* 

*> t * 

. . FIGS 

Wken firft produced in BrlCain, 3^ 3. 

. flNGAL . 


grefs of vines in that counfrj’, ^o,—The 
* Oauh lived much upon lVines<fldh, 3|3.— 
the days AuenAWESt tJk* more nortbejl> 
• of them i'tg>plied Borne with gammons 
« dccu ibid.*—Theur fwines-jfteih the hrgeii and 


^ nccu loKu*—xneu: iwines-nem tne Mrgeit ana 
• flNGAL , ^ ^ l)cu that was brought into Italy, ihid.—•!!^nd 

The hero bfOjJian’s poems.—His genuine lame ofi thdn ifurhilbijd Rome with gcefi*, 


hillory, 419—4ao* • . ' 

IIring^ • *'• 

When coal was firft dug in Bi^ia and 
Alancheftcr parilh, 302—305-illAvhat tva» 
ftill the pfiindpal artiuk ot* Imng, 

When turf began y) boi^ufnt, il^ifl. 


• » F1R$ • ^ 

Denied by Cfaefar to be natives of Biitain, FRECKI.^I^TOb 

3C9.— And )ct tpo I'ctulanth belicsed to be In Lancafliire—A Konun/c 
fo by the mSdorns, iftd.—But here prosed, • and jf>2.<*-Whcii firif built, 
iA oppe^tion to Csefar, 309;^—311.—Theft* man port-town, audhow%39t. 
firs however, not of the common, but Scotch, 
f tort, 312* • 


334.—A large fnanuAclure of woolen cldth 
in Gaul, a# eatly as file $ ft ccntuiy, 378.*— 
The'general pofition of the boifies among 
the Gallick ^nfiemen, 209.—And the nu- 
rfure of the Galliek agii^ultuie, 211—217. ^ ' 

FRANK- 1 >LETX 5 E$ • • 

In >ule even among tlie Britot^ 278! 

FJlECKJ.^TON , 

In Lancafliire—A iy»)un/own, 1^9—ijvj 
and j«>2..*-Whcu firft built, 202’,—A Ho 


FISHi, 

•Not eaten by the primitive Britons,yand 
tfhy probably, 333.—'Fhia prejudice partfy 
retained by the Highlanders to this day, ibid. 


• GAUL 

This equally tliu name of ihe Biitons in 
this ifland as ot their biethten iii*Fiauc<f* 


iBut fifti was eaten by tlie Britons after the 437.~Thc meaning ol it, 438—440.—And 


Ronun oonqueft, ibid.~>And hence the mucii 
gi eater frcipiency o^ Roman-Biiulh *names 
3m out fiflinhaii any other daft of our ani* 
maU, ibid.—And when fifli-pqnds anti oyiler- 
beds firft began am^ifa us, ibid.— 4 >cc OYS- 
T^S. • ^ , 

FLAlU 

Veiyeailyufcd in the Eaft, ‘*17.—Aftci- 
wards fife-invented probably in Gaul, z 13.— 


rlie lame w^ the ^lalnta, Gathel, and Goll- 
dadi, 438—438 and SUP. 143-—146, , 

. * G^tVBLiaND • • 

, Tie name tgnely Britilh, 266.—The cuf- 
tom an oiigind and nattmil branch of the 
lAidal fyftcaif^ 265—267,—The different 
operatQon of this cuftom among the Britons 
and Saxons, a6c—266.—How long it con¬ 
tinued a part of the leudiilsteuuies in Wales 


' flaV 

'^Tbis plant aih origind native of the Eaft 
probably, 37^.—W^'p ifiift p^ted in Bi% 


•the Britons, 267—368.—.^nd its operation 
was even ig^vour of the pretogative, 2^8* 

, • ^erma?!s** ; 


ig^ many ot 

^ FOOTMEN • ^firom Gad, ii^26-r‘4%8. 

, SfifvMts—Their particoloured livetim and • 

mfidtea dhouideivIAadU the laft remiu#s of , GIRDL 1 

JEifll'bat among tts, 2 jn. « Whetb^rdles were fii 

Mf •. * * ifiand, 2#v.—Ttvfi&iRi ol 

Is * , FRANCE * * ^ antient coin, ibid.—T 

. A teft for aftertakAng whidi qf the French ernameutdfi.pyabably, ibid, 
^'towiit we GaHick aud which Hoaian in their * 


^26-r‘4%8. 


. • GIRDLE ■ . 

Wheib^rJIeB were firft ,worae in thtb 
ifiand, 20^—I'tvfi &ftKi of one.of the& .upon 
an antient coin, ibid.—f^efe were mwatk 


GLAB^^ 



'73 


j. 1 ^ GLASS • • ^ ^erteAinto itfl flream ofwa'cr fiojn fl' (ike, 

• Firit Msduc^l by accident, 393.-—The 184—"THb lemains or the b nwt J, 

firft glais-noufes mentioned inhidory, where, • i8y.--Ana the opening tor the laiiei, u 
ibid.4~Other8 afleiVid^d in 19 +“*"^ 9 ?*•' • < 

—The nature of the BAtiih glafs, 294.*-At4i * ^ • IIAUR 

that ot the Ron>a<!^riti 0 i, 295 an 4 300. Not eaten or hunted by the origin *1 B*I- 

, • %| ^ons, and why, 355 and 34^*.—But both t.ireii 

* GLASTONBURY •• l»il^ucd •by the Kuma&Bittun&, 4}., 

J'ahnous for hs appk^ftees before the Ro- «—A peculiar fpedcs of dogs formed by 

mans came, 312. * . * * . rhefe ror the rpoit^rubublv* ibid.—And this 

• • • • ;il^ 


m|ns came, 312. • ^ ^ , 

• GLOUCESTER. ’ , , . 

A Roman colony, 244.—The feat of die ^ HATS _ , 

Veyenth twin Clauoian*legion, 189 and lyi.* Thculbo^atsi in this ifl.mj srery much 
—*When^Glouccfter was., tint built, 189 and carlis^ than v Aippofet}, 339.—The form of 
191.—Ami* not the fee of a Bilhop in the a hat 1700 yArs ago rftion^us, ibid. • 

Bririft period. 4«S. -HAWiJiRg-. ■ ■ * 

• G€>OSE How early pnt^tiied in the idtmd, 34a. 


Retries deftsiibed, 


Mt^robui 

,i3d. 


G€>OSE 


Flpcksof geefe diiien regularly to Rome .—Scarcely kntrten eve* by iclAiou to the 
t•^en homj^icatcly aj^J Flanders, whenf and Romans in Vefpafian*!. timCr 342--*3+3*—• 
how, 324.-~Geefe ribt eaten by the original Once conJined to Britain and a Imall jxut of 
Britons, and why, 334—333.—^Bui eaten by 'J'hrace, 343.—Seems to have Ijecn purfueJ 
the Roman Biitoiis, ^id.—The goofan^cr, with great ipiiit in Britain, ibid.—Adopted 
what culled probably by thcanji^ts, 334J— ^by thfe Romans, a^ from the Britons pro- 
Thib bird dclcribed, 2 36.—And gica devalued *bably\ ibid.—^Thc ^ritilh diveriion hnpiovei 

, « •'1 * . " ^ i n_ 1 11 •_ %•. ^ 


by the Rotgansas a dainty, 334. 

•• * GOWN 

When gowns were firft tyorne by men in 
this ifland, 228.^Fn)m wKom they were de- 
tivetl to us, ibid.—Why now the robe of 
reveriqce only, ibitl,—And* why thffe are 

all of darlvcolours, 229. * t 

% • 

GRATES . 

For fires—The Britilh and Rtiluui-BrItUh, 
301—302. • 


by th^ Romans, ibUL—H.iwking now dtivci* 
out of England, and why, ibid.—^But fiili' 
ke|it up h^ the gentlemen of the Highlunda^ 
ibid. 

• , • 

. I^M? ^ . 

This plant an of. dud nadv'' of tbe Eaft 
probably, j€o.—Wl cr ^dauted fiift in this 
in.in(i, ibid.—And whefiotu coid.igc was firft, 
mAlcufit, 381. * • 


,1—302. • * IXENS 

Not eaten by the oiiginal Biitons, .and* 
• H. • . nliy, 334.—^But eaten by the Rom.m BiA 

m • nitons, ibid.—Iloir fifttened l)y,\he Homans.* 

HANFORD* * 2ibid.-^Tbe l^omans ha 4 heu-pens, 336, 

Ij» Cbdhiie—A fn»ll ftafton of the Ro- , • * 

lijs thereaboutsj, 17a—i 7 *.~TFot * HFiliOT . 


HA^J&ING-BRIIXJE 


maos thereabouts^ 17a—i7*.~T^or what ^ HFiHOT . 

defigned, I7t« • , Derived from the Britifli language, 264^ 

*• • —And its piecife n^a\^g thcie, ibid.— •> 

HANGlNG-BRlDCrE 4 n(fidcu| to att eftateb. tufiong the Biuuhh.,^ 

A ftrcee in Manchefter—It ruusvcrofsathe^vtbi. ^ 'w • •* * 

gi*eat tbfsof the Roman ifimmer-camp, 183*. •* « 

—The Alginal depiB of the fofi here, 184. %• lllDES * * * 

—Whereabouts the origin^ Hang^ng4>ridge The firit ebathmg of man, 377.—^TIow 
ftood, 18 c* .• • • • naturally fuccecdcd 6y woolen cloiB, ibid. 


HANGING-DITCH 


—Hidtft gencially worm in Britain. *2 
—Exchanged lor W'oolen clothes hj tfieg 


orm in Britain. * 21^., 
tlen clothes hj tfiegeu- 
*And uy the common 
l^it hides ililt uled as 


.'Jlie Romans therefore caAied the great foft . fitils and cord^c, in tlie^vorld afiarge, .-So 
ofthcirfummcr-campaloiiffit, ibid.—Anddi- and 581.—A«i in Gaul sfiid Biltain, 381. 


—Ami 



PRmCli>'AL-CORRECT IONS 

(» * 


i>~And ufcd as corda^ and tloatVm,ff» Aearly' 
to thU day, among me wellum iHanders of 
bcotlaLd, 580 and 377. 

r * 

HIGHLANDERS , 

Their drefs not, the Roman, as has been 
wildlv imagined, 228 and the 

old Britifh, kid.—The BritUh^ pra^Ice of 
appearing naked, in battle, retained impart *■ 
by the HighlandeiJlf to tbt^lofe of the hjjl 
century, 227.—Their pinsTjn the fifoulder in* 
the room of the Bridm buttons t^r::, 228. 
--Their girdle, Britilh, ibid.c 'fticir flat 
biogues, BritUh, ibi<L—Their bonnets irlfo, 
ibim—Why they rail ;(hemlelv^ Albani^, 
424.—^fhnmwhy they urere cdiled Cridthuich 
.^rhaps, ibid. ^ * ‘ 


HUNTSBANK* ^ t 

A ftreet of Manchefler—When ttsR'ay ww 
firft made along it, i ig.-r-lf vn» within the 
..Rpman fummer«camp(^8x—x8j> ^ 

* HYPOCAUCT 

Rom^n* 89 ^ &C. 

^ * 

• ft 

’ 'l. / 

JET 

The Britilh, rcckonet} the befl and mofl 
copious* in Europe, 390.—Exported by the 
Romans, ibid.—And England wtts temaik- 
ablc for it in the Saxon period, 392. 


• ^ HOR^ 

Numbers formeily ran wild in our woods, 
322.—Which of our horfes is the original 
^ breed of the illand, ibid*—How and wlien 
/ the others came among us, 323.—The Britilh 
horle^furniture, ibid.—And when iatj^ies 
were fieft ti&d, ibid. r. 

HOfUSES 

Thole of the gentlemen among '^he pri- 
mi/ive Britons, their nature, polition, and af- 
pei% 207 and aog.—Thole of the commonalty 
among them, their general nature and iite, 
X07 and 209.'—The height of houfes in our 
.towns formerly, 3<7<—The materials of 
them, 3<7—358.—Th* chimn^s, sfS.— 
l^etrowng, 358—3 And the windows^ 

359 — 3 ^- , • 

OTEANDCRY 

'What eaUcd in our laws, 374*—iUd the 
oriipnofit Britilh, ibid. , . * 

, HULME-EIELD f 

\ ^ At Manchellcr—PrebaJ»ly ufed as a paflure 
ZtoT their live ilpck by the Uomant in Caflle^ 
dacd. ei. 

r •« , 

, ‘ HI^HliE ‘ ‘ 

Mr.—Remarlcs* on his hiHoiy, Sl?P* 1^8 

—. 


.'-o 


L «jflr 


HUNDREDS 

Wl^ diele divilions of our countiy tyere 
!firft mad^dn tt, ayt.—Prior to« our tqwns 
49 general, abidr-iHow many hundreds^ 
itmoag a Angle nation Gaufar, iind.— 

, How many pi^pbabty i|^ Lancdlhir^ at firfl, 
273,— Am the intent of then Aiong^ the 
firiton^ 


ILKLEY 

• In ^joiklhire—A Rdman mwn, 2 39.—Its 
Roman roads, 138—ij^^and 140T—141.— 
And its Roman remuns, 141—i4Sk 

* INSCMPflONS 
Roman. 22^ 42, 44, iUd, 47, 51, 88, 89, 
and 137—158, 

IRELAND ' 

Its flrfl name before it was inhabited, and 
the meaning of it, 4)3*—The firft pwpling 
of the illand, when, and by whom, ibicU^~ 
The lecopd colony that came into Ireland, 
when'and who, iBid.—Both thefe'^called, 
what and why,* 434.—The fuccelfive colo- 
ni^ and the laniods of their arrival, 434— 
442.—All of*tBem Britons,* 436 8».—The 
^neral appellation of the inhabitlnts, what 
and why, 437—440.—And the names and 
Mfidons of^nl th8 tribes albout A. D. 150, 
433*'**“'^^ '^rll wars in Ireland, 44a 
/*-446*—The coiintiy reduced^ by them u«- 
^ dter one monarch, 440,—And. It leads h oo- 
Ibny into Caledonia, when 4uid why, 447. 
—A grand invaiion of the Rdnum provinces 
from Ireland, when and T7^ undertaken, 
&t8 execution asla refult, 458^464.—The 
flrfl of(rhe fort, and the lau, 458 anH46o. 
—^|low long the old Odtick flume of govern- 
ment continued in IreUnd, 
whence the Irilh fondnefii for flAitious and 
ridiculous htfiptyis derived, SLi?, 147* 

* irke' 

« ^ riv^ at Man^heuer.—From whnt 
language the hame id debved, tai(<— 
the meaning of’a^ ibid. 

IRON 



i N . B b.o R I;* 


ns 


• T • iron 

Whe» it b^n to be m»k^ Ihetni ajgpinfk 
th4 authority ol* tKb Aniadellim^marblai aiuil 
general belief, 296.<2ZWben ^ iron oif (RT 
Britain firft be&p to be wprkedi ibid.^Con* 
iiderabfe foundSies here about half ibcen*^ 
tnry afterwards, ibid.—-And 4¥ete en¬ 

larged and multipttoff probably by the Ro-^ 
^nans, 297. • .* * , 

• IRWELL . " ’ 

, The river at Maochpfter-—From whai 
language the name is derived, aai«—Add 
iihe meaning of it, ibid. * 

•^ITINERARY 

Richard’s, its date, 54—-^6.—Antoninus’s, 
its date, ^7—^S.-B-The fuperiour ufefulnefs 
o£ the •former* 57.-^-No tnuSlions of milefc 
in them« and why# 75.—Where botn agree, 
nothing «but demonftration can iuperfede 
their authority, 75—76.—Thty and Ra- 
vennas’s have theii^ names frequently^ with 
Greek terminations, c^ci^lly Raveflnas*^ 
150.—Some important and unobfirtved no¬ 
tices iif^ntonine’s laid o}ren, 45^—457*— 

^ And icinark#on Iter 10th of Ajitoninolkc., 

• 464—46^. • 

JXJDICAtURES- • 

t^^hat among tjtc primitive Britons, a 74 “~* * 
275.—The judges m them, 275—276.—- 
How Tai the Britilh agreed with thtf Nor¬ 
man, ibid.—The fcalc ofYubotdination*in 
thefe Louits, 276.—Ihe official j’’%es, 
who, ibi^.—Sut:h found withm thf(c three 
or four centuries in Lancafliiit, 276—277. 
—Where and how the Britifii courts were 
hdd, 277.—ThS code of laws for the judg 
what, ibid.-•T he gencr.nl judicial prineij. 
of the Britons, 277—281.—And when Ter 
b£gan, 280. • 


it tt^the Roman town near Litchfield was firft 
laid pcdbably by Newcaftle and Stojie, 162. 

. KINE • 

Wild!—>Oar cows and bulls muft frequently 
have run wild in the woods formerly, 

—S^h numerous here in tibetfourth century, 
and m fevcral ages afterwards, ibid,—Their 
alpfiSl and natusi^ ibid. «• 


t. 




•• • K. 




' KERSALL • • *.* 

A( Mancheft^^AU one w'ood in |hc 
time of the Romans, 175—176.—And .to 
xvhat ufes it was applifd by them, 176. 

. • ’ * * * 

• • Klt^DERTON 

•In Chcfliiie^—the capital, 

of Weft Chcfhir^ lOg—104*—-what tHbn , 
called, ^5 —102.—^How ftript of that lEg- 
nity, X04—105.—And whemthe roail frojn 


* LANC^SHTRE 

When irtl.tnhiftitted*probably* 

Formed int<^ a kit^ 4 uftl«, 8 ;—^TT»e•extent or 
this, 12—13,—What it'was callea and 
why, 7.—Its towns and capitsvi^ 8 and 91*. 
—And when tliCifla were tniginally built 
prdbably, 18—19 smd 114—of 
them paiticularly dcfcribul, ig—27.—The 
arms ox the natives, 15—i8.-^ubdued bw 
the Biirons.ot Ymkftire, 8.—How long the*, 
kingdom had continued probably before it 
wu 1 educed, iblfi.—What the people vf/ere 
caDed upon theconoueft, and why, 8—^0. 
—And again reducea by the Romans, 28— 
ancfibo—161.—Roman forts conflnyt ed 
tu the countr) to bridle the people, g'r—s-JIP 
and xOr.—One, 73—*74.—^Another, 75—78 
► and 107—j 17.—A thlid, 7,^—75.—And 
others, 118—i »<2—1^7.—d^ieatrootls 

carried aciofs the cciautry, 71— 72, 73*—'76, 
III—86, 95—96, loJ^w^Vio, 118—121, ip^, 
•129, 130—131, 134, 158, 144—1457 .md 
153—^I’he ftatecnd af^reft of the country 
in the fecoud, third, and fourth centuries, 
347.—And the he.id of a Z^ncalhite Bri¬ 
ton ikerched out by Tacitus, 227.—WhSnee 
the names of o«r cqimjry jlverif are derivad, 
ai^ their racaiung,tit8—222,—'Fhe origin 
of our inoHcs aadbl-acl? moons, 349—J5 2.— . 
The wild bcafts orijjintkUy anionj us*, 352-*'» 
553.—And Laucalhiie very,populous bc^cN 
the Romans came, ^7^ • 

• 0 • • • • 

. ^ I^ANCASTCfi / 

AJtoman td^n, 74.—Its Romawmame, 
ibid.<^^ 3 rhe fite^nd remains ol the Iralion, 
ibid.—Agdwdien the town wa^ firft buU), 
? 02 . 






LAND-T^X 
Firft in'roduced jnto this kingdom by the 
RomansiK4 2t—Afid wuatthe lateofit Was, 
ibid. « 


^ a 2 


0 

% 


IJkTI.'’ 
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PRlf^ClP‘AL C’ORR-ECT-IO.NS. 


. LATIN . , . 

ITiidc^ftooil by many pcrlijna in this Hland 
bcfiMv thf Ron^ans came^ 373.—Generally 
f]x)ken probably by the gcntteraen^ aftw- 
wardtr, ibid.—The qwtaphs of the'Brtthh 
mtmurclis in tiatiQ, 'even after the Romans 
were gone, ibid.^And the p.'irental appel¬ 
lations are Latin among our gcntiy, 

Britldi among out' ^ommon ipeojplc, at jjic-^ 
lent, ibid.—How much thcRLatm is incor-' 
|K>rat<al with the Btitilh, ibid. , . 


LONDON * , 

When fini; built, 201*—Ai^ whereabouts, 


26$. 




♦ •.L^TIUM 

The privilege ot Lathim/ whtf, 243.— 
,To whotn^ coininuniwted^aftemvards b)‘ the 
Rotirani, ihi 5 .—The tj^cvincial /towns that 
were honoured \('ith it, ibid.—And which 
orourBriulh'oucs had it, ibid. 

p * 

. LEARNING 

The general ihitc of it in this iflaud before 
7*0 Romans eamv^ 396—397.—The Hate of 
' It afterwards, ibid. &c* ‘ ^ 

' ' LEICESTER t 

A'Britilh town, and the capital of the ^'"o- 
rltaui, 130—151.—Its name then bottvRatw 
^nd. i^tc, ibid.—And probably compounded 
ct both oiiginaUy, 153.—^I'hc meaning of 
both, 130—lyI and 15a.—And the t«w« 
ledpced by theiceni, 131. 

«• 

LETI^RS 

'A“nCw origin aiCgned to them, 371—3>i. 
—How the middle ages of tne world c.ime to 
be without letters, 372.—Whether the Gauls 
had any, R>id.—Whether the Britons had, 
ibid.-^And when letters were lirft introduced 
iutb.Britiuu, ibid.«<7See PAPER.' 

^ LINEN ^ 

' Cbth->4ts orimn in the wbrld, 379.—The 
'maftcCa£ture had Irifen to a high degree of 
reftnefnent very early in^’^jc CiUl, ibjid.«—The 
llapie of the linen trade tjbere, ibid.— 
ts pfogrcls into wt/Hcrn Europe and B~ttain$ 
ibid.-T^t:TLAX and HEMP/ 


# i» 

. » LORDS / 

TM? Brittlh, each the^ chieftain of a clan, 
207.—^I'hBrgemtral pofitions of their houicst 
Had.—^'rhe fettlcment ol''*tteir ‘followers in* 
and about, the hoidcs, xb^d.~^And the nature, 
'^aud afptf^t ot'tbe buildings, ibid. , 

LOWJCASTER 

Xt Mancheftcr.—Whci* 5 ^ 173.—A fnial! 
nation of the Romans,* ibid.—The^repiains * 
of the ftation, ibid.—What jt yvas uitendcd 
for, 175—176.—And its garri^n, 192. 

LUC 11 I 3 * ' * • .. . 

'The lory of this kingpin all probability 
fpuri»u!>, 40 c.—And his t\TO coins ^rtainly 
lb, ibid. 


M. 


IMACPPIERSON » / 

Mv.—^lis ttanllation ot a pullkge in Ollian 
marked as viciou®, 210.—And his reafoning-* 
againft the Britons being idolaters refuted, 

,337 399' r r 

I 

^ ‘ MAeiCK 

Only the daughter of Medicine at fiift, 

363. ' 

* * t » 

« MANCHESTER 

When the parilh was firft entered probably 
by Britifh colonills l&v>m the fbuth, 6—7.— 
Thrj>articulaf uame^ aflumed by .them, 7.— 
'rgg. 1 vhat Britilh kingdom it belonged, 3—8. 
—=All covered over with a foteft at this titlie,* 
26*—27.—And^has a Britilh ^wn fixed in ■ 
, the miiUt of^l^ a—4 and lot—23.—TJiis 
original Manchefter was in nJi^^CaiUe-field, 

, 2Tr'4**~Called and why, 4.—And 

at^ut w^t tinie Mauchelicr was nrfi founded 
thei^, 18—19 and ddfcripiion of 

this town and its prefent remains, 19—25'.— 
Why- it was fixed in the Caftle-field, 19—20. 
—name oitUb wood ntound it, 26 
and 348.—The arms pi its inhabbants,^ t 3 

>-« '-* «,.-.—-r —18,—Apd fts rodurtion Ik’ a neighbouring 

m»ns probably, r70.|-Wherc placed pro- ,nation of Britons, 8.-,A Bntilh mint 
..i.ibly, ibid.—And what de^i^d lor, r71. perl^ps cmfblilhed thffi’e, *87.—And its" 

, * . * ^ lecond reduction bv the BWinans, aB*—3# 

. • '^LOFjOR * and 16-1, . ’ T 

\V 1 »y England is ijp calkd by the IV427. t 

. «' q ' The 


„ !.rrTLEBOROUGH 
' * In L^ncalhiic- 4 A finah fttidon of the Rb- 
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• Tfce\priemal Manche(kr in tfic Callle-# maAet-j>la<fe, 3^5—356.--Thc ntrrowneft 
field iii\fncaidlcly oonvetted by the Romans ofitsftreets by what ocrafioned, •356.->—Its 
ititoafiation foi{^ tlumielveS) 31.•—This ontf Ifreew paved, iby.-—Nature ot* thet^houies, 
officfbv points of enaturCf whi^ 336—•360.-—Its wpplies of water, j6o—36<. 

is univerfally aUowed, 1,—W^idt was men • —Its aieafurA of time, 361—362.—And its 

. .r. -- — -- -- 


called, ^8.—roads 

irto Yorklhiie, ~ .. 

lft*y-94 and 
particularly, 71 


im it trades, 362—363. 


le, Cbdhire, J)crbylhire,*iSfc., The nature ot the marriages 36^—368.— 
I * 3 ®T’*^ 9 » 4 :t.—When, Of ahe burials, 368—37o.^A)f liters 

dir^tlcd and exe-* lanmage 


A _ J' i 


37 »— 3 n 

suted them, 72.-^Anfl'ibnte ggieral obfer- mifitary art, 37^!—376, 
vutions upon them, 16^—169.—■Several little •• The tlate mid 
lixed about Mancheikr, where and 


.—And ot tl:e 


caui2)S 

why, 169—180.—A fummer ftation nia<io 
at Mancheiler, i8<^~i86.—And tbe mini- 
tier of* nien kept in 'the principal and fub- 
oidiimtc fiiitions, 39—40 and 187—192. 

A regular ttwn. firft built at Manchefter, 
why, when, and where, 201—20^.—^'I’hc 
ground tlbated o^ the trees, 20^—20O.— 
i'he hoTifes taiTed auft a Ihcct laid 01& 206^ 


midlafpcrt of the pariih in the 
2d, 3d, and*4th centuries, 347—349,*-Iti 
mofles, 3^^i^3?.’,—Its black moors, 351"^ 
35<.—And it. wild bcafts»35Jta.j|j3. 

The niAgptadartgf 37^(^383.—^’I'be com¬ 
merce, 384—391.—'1 he religioi^ $(^ 9 —399«^‘' 
—And the aicclcfialHu^ gov^ernment, i^oo— ' 
404. 

I'hc great leafons of the Rmnan dcjKimiiic 
from RJancheftor aifd the inand, and (he 
ilate of their Icj^ons, difpofiiion ot* their fi>r- 
ces, aixd extent of their emi>ire, at it, 406—. 
463. ♦ \ 

I'he fum and fubftanceof the tv hole liiilory, 
SUf'. izi—123^ 


—And the land ^ftimetliatcly around it cul 
tivated, 2^1 ,—^'riie general mode ol living 
about Manchefter bclorc, 207— 30 ).—And 
names given to tbesprincipal objeihts afound 
it, when and what, 218—12 2 • • 

The diefs of the towufmen, 3 A —231. 

Th*os general refinement of their man- 
^ neisf 231—232. 

A ' icw of the country immediately abi'ut 
the town, at the clofe*®f the firll cenruty, , meaning there, ibid. 
23?—238. • . ' • 

The Ank and conftitution of Uie town, MAl^ 


# 


# 


MANOUR 
Fronwwhat language this hitherto untracc- 
ahle word is derived, 265.—And its 


240 -~ 246 . 


■o —0 4. lit 11 iiiisp 

tRc national gOTcrnme)||t, &c. over tfcc hap® remaining, 58 


Theolijt’ft map o icaman I.im'uR nowper- 
ps remaining, 58^-Ma]>s ot this ilmnd 
rfot uncommon even fla the founcenth cCh- 
tury^ibid. 


townfmen, 247—256. 

The fcnurts^among themt 258—268.* 

And tlie aUminiftration of julHcc, 271— 

281. 

The ftatc of/hc mecl\^ck arts in the 
town, 290-JJ299, ike. • • ✓ 

The money, 284—288*—Furniture &c\ 
of,the houfes, 301—308, 314—317, 8cc.—' 

T;ecb, plants, ^id flowers, 509—314.—• 

Litptors, 3I9-4?32 2.—DomclUjk. animals, 

322—332.—Prov^ions for tbe tal>le, 333—* 

33;^—And ictflfeations, 337jp^47. ^ ..^_ __ _, 

I'hc Manchefter hound cjeicriljpd an^ de-, Gaull and Britons, 212.—gencial foiy. 
linaueil, 329—3w.—^'his the ongin^ ui iflarl^bi ufe^nong horlT the latte^ ibid, 
niuoiosdog ot rhi^pBritons, 339—340.—AiW —Thti^iarticulat^ ibid.—'J'o which (ff ehc 
itsotiginal andBritifliname, 3M. * inoderA inaries fficle anlwcr, ibid.—IV'hcii 

The Mancbifttr i^fcrilied, 344.— ^ fcvcul of rticfe forts were difeoveasd, 213.— 

Its oiigin probably, ibia.^An<f its icnnirk- And^nic of them, which, v'4>nttcil*iosthc;* 

ajile nuuiq, ibid. • ^ , counwics on^thc Rhine,* 390.—Wfhen tbft 

When the prelen( mode of agrict’jd.tre W'as iifc of mailc was lirll iiltroduccd into the* 
intfbduced into the pariA, *ancl troiff whcncus ^irifti of lHan^-heftw*, 213.—How dug i>y 
211—217; • • * ^ fhe fiift Mancunians, ibid.—'l^clr origin <! 

l*e growth of the town, 3 j;4—35 5.—Its niaile-pits, ^lid.—^Aii.l she application or,' 
flrccts, ibid,—Its whole extent, 3^5.—Its* niaile better •ndcrftood in Chcftiiic and I/in- 

• • * caftiiie. 


MARKE'rS 

When firll begun in the ilbind, 3^$—3f 6. 

• • • • -* 

Mi^RLE* 

'fhe ufeftfit in agiiculturc, Ibund out firft: 
in Fiance and thi|Jiliand, 211—21J.—By*, 
wdiom it was firll called marie, and wl.Vj • 
212 and 217.—The knowletlge of the .ft! 
ivtre coibmynicated* vf^the I^vcks by the 
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cafliiie, thaa in «ity other part of^the king- 
dom, ai4,, 

( 

« MATRIMONY 

A (irange tttn of mammcMiial duba among 
Ae Britoasy 36if.<—laceili!o\]» and unnaturd 
mbrtures occafiqp^ by them, 366 and ^70. 
—When a virgin was niarria'';eaDle by the 
laws of the Bntonsy,.|66.'—The nature of liie 
Briti/h couitibips, ibKi—Port^s and^ iettle* 
inrnts among the Britons, il/id.—^Thcj^u* 
liar nature of tbV latter, 366^367.^Three 
crnhes, for which the huibani k^^Ia cojredt 
his wife, or reqttfre legal (ktis^dion from he?*, 
^b^.^x-I^vorces allo'twd Hy mutual'confcnt, 
.(oa fi>r 'w'liac. re^ns^ ibid.~rhe divifion 
of the J^pcrty cyt a oivorce, ibid.—^How 
feverdy aduhgry was punilhed, ibid.-—A wife 
lull: her fettlem^nt for evjm allowing a man 
to ia^ute her, ibid.—^nninfied girdles bound 
round the Britilh wives near the time of de- 
fyciy,. as charms, 368.—Thefe were pre- 
^rved nearly to* our own times in many 
‘Highland families, ibid.—And the‘fam»cU[<- 
tom is retainf;d in part to this day by ibme of 
, the women in Wales, ibid. 


MESlpHETA^ • 

This fiunous prind^ of the Scottiw feuds 
has been uni^e^^y mif>^ietented, 363^- 
^Vns& it rea% was, ibid.—And common to 
all the ii&abi^ts of this ifland* ibid. 

‘ , .MERSEY 

r The andent iMmc of.fbil river,' 123—123. 
—From wjuat language^ it is.derived, ai8— 
t .22*—A<^d the meaning of ir, 222. , 


MEALES; 

Sm>iands fb called in Lincolnlhire, Lan- 
calhire, Norfolk, and «Walcs, 388.—Why 
ca^ ib, ibid.< 

t MED^rWE 

Tbf knowledge of heibs, and the mrdi> 
cindl application of them, piuch cukivaAd 
by the original Britons, 363.—And ktelv 
vety coimnon amodg (lie Highlanders, ibid. 


MILLS 

The probable oiigin of hand-mills, 313.— 
Their introduction into Britain, ibid.—What 
called by the Britons, and why, ibid,—The 
probable origin of water-miU8,«^ibid.—Their 
early appearance, ibid.—Tncir introduction 
into Bntain, 313—316.—And one eroded at 
}V|anchef|cr, ioid. • 

MILL-GATE 

LONG, a ftreet of Mancheften—The up¬ 
per part of it, from the fc^ool to the church, 
was the fofs to tUo pnetorium of the Roman 
fumroer-cai«p, 185—186*—And all its 
houics, from the end of Toadlane, ar? with¬ 
in the atea of the camp, i S3—184. 

a 

, . MlSli^TOE 

, Ofthcoak—Why fo pti/.ed by the Drui- 
dkal rdigionr 363I.—What medierf ciFeiw 
attributed to it thin, ibid,—And foire'ot 
their retained their credit with our phyfi- 
• cians, bow late, ibid. 



The cfj» ftuidkal 

niflcy, ib^d. ^^1 deen^ intaJlible in tbeir tirtuod here umfer the Romans,, and how, 248 

—230.—Butr&e Britilh monarchs weie not 
abfoluteand arbitrary, 231—And their 
r mode of fuccellioA lineally, but not ind^- 
fe^fiblyv. hereditary, 231.—The &itilK mo- 
nai^y, however, would luituraliy have a 
Rtong tendency to be arbitral^, fiom the pre¬ 
dominant principle of pavelkind, 268. 


bperaiions, and why, ibid.-i-And the tradi- 
tiola...y pteferiptibns among our common 
pet^le all probity I^^joaT in tiictr origin, 


v< ‘MEDLARS *■ 4 

When iirii; raifed in this ifldnd, 313.^ And 
whencejhe fdant was derived u> u$,*ibld. 


i. 


* •’, • f. ^ • 

/ ‘ * MEDLOCK 

A rivulet at MancncltefT-From what lan- 
the name is, 2j8—2i^.—What it 
' o’meuna, a 19.—/Cod w^jen it was givin, 222, 


« 0 - • 0 , 

, • Momv. 

The Bn^, at Gse&r’s dt^cent, 284.—And 
before Claudius’s, 284-^87,—When a mint 
ovas firft introdubed inta'Brii&fn, from whenciif, 
and by whom, 284—283. Where thcfiril mint 


was 



>79 




• IN. B O o•« i; 


, *84.-^WlMa€ oAcfs were '.ftcr^ 

ward«,«a86~ a87.~-lnte compofiiion and 
aft>e£t of thefe3ntiih eoins, 285 and ^87^-^ 
AiTeiy common l^nd iipon^j^m erntain^, 
287.—RonuuyniDts fet ap, vaOK molAbly, 

-288—^nd the •Roman money ^ty pknti 
jli the ifland, ibid. 

• * ^lndpsts, . 

• Black—Theh* pU7ificid*caufi;} ^51.—Sec 

MOSSES. • ' 


O. 




See DEER. 


^OOSE 


• • 


• ^ MOSSES 

A Roman Ton|l over one, 84^—Another, 
96—97.—Article difeovered in the raofles, 
*99» J 54 » 8iP*—“When the moires of this 
ifland nferc generally formed, 349“np35® 

J551—Tlndi: phyfical caufe, 350—351. 
—And tlCRTbccafional eruptions, 351. 

MUBBERRIES % 

When firft railed in tnis iflftid, ^313. • 

, MULES 

Wfien firft produced in this ifland^ 324. 

MUNICIPIES, , 

The natuic and piivilcgcs of the Roman ^ 
inunicipies, 246^—Which of our towns were 
Rotnap ones, ibid.—.^^aiPthele wdee ipilitaiy 
ones, ibid. % • 


N. 


NEB.OF TH^ NESE 
A Romaj^ftation them, lac^ijr.— 
tended to guard the Roman harbour* tK.^ 
r4(o»—This harbour now almoft all diy land| 
itb form and %zc, ibid.—See* FR£CKL£-> 

Tap. 


* . OATHS 

How adminiftered aigong the Britons pro* 
bably, zjg* • | 

• 0 *HALL 0 R.W 

, Mr.—His introimcl inn to the biftoty 
' of ImUtud praiffd for its ufefulnefs in many 
|}articulars, SUP. 147.—AnA condenuted for 
its atta^teiAt to the fiftions and l^;endt of 
edilier hifteny, ibid.—Thist* however, the 
fault of fiis cdug^'m^p, and common to 
them, thcHl^hlandei^ &c., ihicU * m 
• * r • • 

OSSIAN* , 

The poems that J>ear his ^aine are plainly 
autheiuick, 16—17. —The whole body of 
the Highlanders are living wttneilbs of uieir 
authenticity, ly.—But the tranflation of a 
pjfTage in them matkixl as vicious, and 
true meaning pointed out, 209—i to—And ' 
tm; tranflator called upon to publilh the ^jri* 
gbial, or depofit it in fomc publick libi^iyY , 
210.—The ftrikiug coincidenoe of the no¬ 
tices in them with thofeof tiue hiftory, 419 

• OVERBDROUGH 

In Lancaf}iiie->-.V B>iiilh loV.i before she 
Roman&^mc, 161.—Taken by fhe Romans, 
ibid.—Made a RoiiiufS«ne, 74 —Its Britiflt 
*and Roman name, ^bid.—A Roinantb\|lIa 
foifbd there, 52 f—And a regular town built 
nheie, when and why, 202. 

, OYSTERS • 

The ^tif}^ v^ity famous* among the Ro» 



• , •Wco-DI'IKIH . • 

At •Mancheftef.—What it is thaj is fq 
called 173.—^Attpbutdll to Ac Danes, lald 
why? iblA—Anflnodced in a record of 1482, 
ibid. 

•. NOTIXIA • 

*• The Roman—Some new li^tlhr^n upon 
its account of the Rations in Britail^at wcie 
per lineam vatfi, ^6 fuf 458.^ • • 


JVVhich of our prefent fohs they t^’cic, ibidr^ 
—Beds for fattening ovftcisi, when fiifj^n- 
•venn^ ibi^.—And*l]^lion. infroduced into 
Britain, ibid. ■ / 


P. * 

• - PA*PBR ' . . , 

, The firft pajicr of the^ivorld, the leaves qf' 

► the palm- 4 ree, 38 lOr-Thi^s fucceeded by the 
bark of ystiiftts trecs^ ilnd.—By lead, fifien, 
and wax, Ibid.—When jhc re&l Papyrus was^^ 
firft applied as paper, ibid.—i^hat gave vk * 

fioii 
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caHon to parchment, and where ic was f rft 
made. 

. were 


ie, 382'.—And when parchment and (aner t'ivn'ER . 

: liiii; manuf^ured in this ifland| ipia* r How early in ui&» 307’>*”3o8.*->Wh£t called 
, ‘ by’tibc Komana,. 307^By‘whom introduced 

PA^IAMENTS, • ^ i^JBritatn, M/»3o8.'-^And the price or it 

CoaiTal probably wdth the firft plantation ^at Kom^ in ^ jlliii century, *,o8* 
of this ifland, 251—a 52.—-Found evidently • »' i * ' , 

among the Britoh% ibid.—Their confentje- ♦ 4 ^PHEASANT 

quiiire to the making of laws, 232.—And A native orirntMlly pioColchos only, 336. 

this the moft iutut«V<^o^l( can be he- ^When ^nrrtra mto l^y, i>}id.—-And when 

vifed againll die exdfbitancyfef monqriclucal* ./nto Brittain, ibid, 
power, ibid.—T'be conftituent members of 

the^Bridfli parliaments, 273—271. .x PIlV^ICIANS 

•0 ' ' , The firft in this ifland, who, 363, 

PARTRIDGE , 

^ Not a». native of ahe 'inland, 3^6.—Firft PIGEON 

brough^^intb ifj when,<tbvd. , The flock-dove, a nativei of-Britain, 334. 

'* ' —The common pigeon noi, 336.—And by 

• PEACH^ whom the latter was intiodu'Ced, ibid. 

When fird raHed in thiasifland, 312—313. , 

—And wheyaoe brought, ibid. 



among 

ibuit—When hrftplaced on the table in tlicfe 
weliern parts of Europe, ibid. * 

PEAES 

When iiril m&d in Britain, and whence 
broOght mt<}, it, 312 — 313. — And who 
taught^s the art of Oia^in^ perry, 32H. 

• PENDLE-HILL 
• In l.ancafliire—Why fo Ailed, 140 and 
142.—Its iierpendicular height, 140. 

. ' PENDRAGONSHIP 
g ‘Albrtof diftatO^fliip jimong the Britons, 
413.—When diia office Oas nrft Inilituted 


PLANE 

When this tipe was'’full brought into the 
jfiand, 312. ^ 

* PLiWVER 

Nit a native t. Briniin, 336.—And by 

• whom introduced into it, ibid. 

• POLL-TAX 

Fird introduced into this kingdom by the 
Romans, 223. c ** 

• POPLAR 

when this tree was, firft brought into the 


among them, 413—^41V—The firff jjendra- When this tre 
god in thi i^d, 41^.—The dignl^r vm for i 

■■ PORTUS SlSTUNTIoiuM 

Si'SlitotiCT“ ^ 8« NEB OF IHE NESE, 

PENIGENT V ‘ *P0TT1KRV» 

A hllf on th*e borders of tancafliire'/nd ^ primitive Brittms wll aimmt^ with 
Yoikftiire—Why fo c^<^le<^ 140.—^Itspcr/cn* the art, 291. 392.—rheir dnnkia^eflels, 
dicular height,vtlbid. ^ however, were l^elL, 291.—tUc refine* 

^ V t* • b ^ ments of th^ ^mpamwi ponenes .introduced 

by the Remain, 392. 


gte Mm 

A 


‘ PEZRQN 

Ifilimfieur—His a^untvjof the orig^oal 


« 


Swttdemnedt.SvP* 226—tcy* 

^ * * o 


% 

c 


‘ ^ ETOCEWY , 

* Inaccurate, 6c, &c.—^ifundoftood, ibid« 
—His accounts foinetimei taken from record^ 
' £ Ot 



I N 


i 

B« 


O O. JC i. 


iZi 0 


of different dates, 66, &c.<^tiis aVlblute 
pofttiJbs *o^ towns Icarcily more inaccurat«i 
than bis relative, i la.-^His relative bearings 
of the coaft fufficientlv exa«.% 11 j.-—And^ne 
jAfitions of towns Dm deteitjlijfied fi*oinl>cth, 
ibid.—^His aoKount of almoft^ th| wefferi* 
^ore «of Englftid explained an^ ala)||Caine4 
•123—125. 






OyiNCES 

Their original ipountif, 312—313.—And 
when fcril raifed in this illand, ibid. 


I 


R. 


. . R^BIT 

Orignally a native of Spain and 
336.—Ijjjen firif brought into Italy, ibid.— 
And when iifto Britain, ibid. 

RAfNESHOW X 
A large mount near MahSieft^r-—A {tmll 
flatioa of the Romans, 176—177.—Its re- 
inaiijpj^hidi—Delign, 171—17* and 176.— 
And garrifon, 192. . 

RELIGION * • 

f The ol' evil in the woild, 393 “^ 

jftu.—^'fhe cavflb of idolatry, 394—39 5--- 
Tne»gcneral nature o^Hcathenum,# 395. 


its nature and fize,*i3o.—And the foreign 
and inland commeicc of Ribchefter, 390— 
,391. • • 

• # • 

RICHARD^* ^ • 

OfjCirencdler—An account ot Ills Com* 
menial^, and the date^f the Itinera^ in it 

a{certamc;d> 53 "“S 7 *“~R* Bxitain, 

5^? 6c,»67, Ac,—^A nd his hillory of Engf- 
fand, 58-59, 

• • • RINGS 

When firft worne upon tlifc fingers tunong 
us, which hnger they were placed 

firif, ibid.—Woi ne vdfo ^n both hands, 
ibid. — j^nd ahothbr rbe fame time about 
the middle, S27.—Hie metatWoi* 60th, 22^ 
and 22S. * *^ '• * 

RIVERS . • 

Their names in England generally Britifli, 
and why, nS—219.—^They havfe (oraetimes 
duplicate of BritiOi names, 124, 125, a^ 

135, &c.—Made into divinities by the Bri^ 
tons, 337^—Particularly the Wherf^ 139—* 
f 40 . .• 

S ROADS • 

British, 67—71 and 73.—RoiwfiiNt* 

an argument of tlie Roman grandeur of foul, 
67.—Watling and Ikening Streets, wksMBS 
lb called, 68—70.—When the former was 
made piobably, 43^. — When and by what 
commander the Rbman ro^s In genial vseie 
made, ^1—72.—'i.it 4)niAiein*^kenild, or 



The geneial ebaraiter and gcuius of the lall, 81—86,95—99,107—no, 1 r8—nr, 131, 

—398.—And iu re^ption in this iiland, tjS—139, 140, 140—141, 144—145, and 
399 and 400. • * 151—152.—Wjth what tort or gravel ^I’cy 

• ijcic made, r 21—^*2.—Which ot them were 

• • JIERIGQJ^IUM paved, rt I and 1^67.—»Some new obftrvations 

on the natuie Roman roads in gencBHl|i 
• 165—169. 


Sec RIBq/ESTER. 


^0 

• • 


.JIHIGODUNUM 
•SeetBLACKRODE. .•* 

• _ • 

BJBCfTESTER 

/fBritilh tovvff, 131.—Its Britifli name. Ibid. 
—^T.ikel^y the Ron^ns, 161—Ami made 
into a KlnllSn ftathm. wS—121.—Whtjje 
the *Btitim .town and*Roman Jhiuon llocm, 




- . rowans. 

Seldom fliiftcd the quanm of their fS^m 
ih Bj^ain, 35^. — The dumber of coh* 

and mcli, in one of thcar I^ip«6 and 
its ?yxillarics,-’39—^40^—’^c number ai^l 
natino Ut their legions a fi\]c 
195 — 

Bnta L 


iSe—igr 


• 1^1—^3^.—A regular town bunt diere, 202 their kgioiiS in Bnni%idr 11 
—203.— And tlds a Roman poi^jow'n, »*6 • departure from d^ji-'^nd, 

—T30.—The Riitblt^tt’ls thtjp flavigableauii^ 451—4^2.—Tht^umrar of 

rics in the ifland aj it, 407.—Thr llate of, 
their tromis and extent of ^eir empin* 


*130 

t« it, 126—127T 


thtjp flavigableauji^ 
vv changed prt>bql)Jy,* 
137^^128.—Whcic the Ro!»an haibou; was, 

> * 


nuf 

cleareti up, 
><*—TJfe *l}atc pf 
fitilei'cforc tlRwr 
406—409 attd 
native l^jpns.- 


B b .< 


fidtam 





PRINCIPAI. CORRECTIONS 


IVHain at it, 407—1.08.—The Roman* a . ^ * « < 

♦•(•nh ikably teligioiis people^ and ^Hcicfoie ^ SAXONS • 

, peihapj cNalU'd by Pjovidence above % reft . Derived by our writers from tery rfiflferent 
oK^hewAild, 4^—The grelt reafons ol the places, 426.~]^eally d^rve^ at firll from 
Komau departure from tfis idasd, plileed in 426 ~jl^*—M acTmigrated from theiitf 

new points of view, 409—451.—The Ro- *with msfcy Jwr tribes, Jbttled in Ger¬ 
mans left a vail num^r of their countrvuim fhany,*ibidP—^Their })oGrion there, 427.--' 
J»ehind them iif Britain, 406-—406.—ICbcir Theie called by^the general names of Ccltsfi' 
general provincial reginipn, 240—246^-»-And and Cimbti, ,ibid. •— called alfo Am- • 
the fall ot their cmj»re, 4(60-^461. • brones an(^Li|rur*atts, ibid.-~ 4 Vhy Ambrones,» 

•“ j • *429.—i^alled alio Sudlones or Saxops, 427 

. • ROME , —428.—-The probable meaning of this name, 

/Vntient—-Its ftieets very narrm^3;6.— 428,—Thefc, once, very formidable to the 
And, when tlv“y weic widened by'wtro, tljc Rofnans by Lind, became*equally lb by fea, 
citizens compla'ined* ibi^r—The boufes re- ibid—And their exploits at fca to ijicy ij> * 
jraikablyloity 357?~Co4ered,wiflh Ihinglcs vafion of Btitain, ibitU ^ • 

for neyly*fjvc centuii£s« 358.—^Afterwards 


ejurly'fi^c centuai|s« ^ 

with tiles, ibid.-»Aud windowed with iling- 
glafs (lone, 3^9.—^Bears lent for from Britain 
to be baited atoRome, jq 2. —■ The citizen- 
iliip»of Rojne extendi to every fubjeft of 
projicity and worth, 24b.—Afterwards to al4 
ilul.—The privileges annexed to citizenfhjp^ 

.Ibid. • 

, t 

. . ROOFING* , 

• IV^ide originally in the north of Europe flf Caledonia, 447. 
'lon| reeds generally, 358.—In this ifland of 
them,or Ikins, 24.—When draw wa*. fim ufed • 

fWWl^bly, 358,—Shingles uled to thele later 
ages, ibid.—-When fiidw introduced, ibid.— 

When tiles wei;p iutruduceil, UncU—And when 

3 S 9 * * 


SCOTS I 

The different origins thaAave betn attri¬ 
buted to them, 430.—'yhc lo/lg and'lharp 
contcfls ftetwixt the Irilh and Scotcl*writers 
concerning their oiigin, ilJid.- Their real 
origin, 430 —447.-The firil oceniion of 
fheir nmne, 4|4.—The cqpimunieatinn of it 
to all the natiqn% of Ireland, 442—446.— 
And the Gall eGabUGunent of the Scots in 


Two foits 
<%ntuiy, 214^. 
fcnt fey the, ibid. 


sevraEs 

tiled in Europe during the Gift 
> Which of them is our pre* 




m 


JjTa 


« Iw*cucroaebmen^ upon and receding from 

• * S, • ’•our c^aft in ditfciyit parts of it, 387—388, 

• • 

SACK • SEAMROG 

A drefs—Wljfn facks were Grft wome in Pronounced Shambrog—Wliat it is, 363. 
this ifland, 228.—The Grft lb called, bocaufe -—Why worry by tlft Irilh probably on 8t. 
msule of hidc^;^2/|p—IVtade of woolen aftet- pH?|bA*s,day, ibid. ^ 

* .SEVERUS • 

The emperoii^-His invafion* nf Caledonia, 
•41^.—Who \fa# his Caledonian antagonhl, 
ibid. .. • s * 


wards, 227.—Tbcle dcfcribed, ibid. 

• • 

, • • SADDLEWORXH 

of Lan&dhiie formerly, 92. 

c*. • ‘ saI^s * • I 

T^e primitive By tons ignoi'ant of the art 
of makings it, 382. — WhenVhis afHcW'as 
broog)it*ti^to Britain, 382'--3^.—Tht^Aeft 
and finneit Gdt ic^Kmope ma% here iriFtlic 
Unirth ccnturji-^%2.—This made on 
•t^^ fcnkfi’tae, hen the folt-lprings 

<f Chelhh'e • and wiWdleifliire ""were Gtll 
uiGlovcred, 383. —Mnto\Aven of {pck-falt 
knows to the antiems, when 

jdmfe of Cheihii^nrere Gid& found oqf, 3834 


•• 


3 U 


• • SERI^IS ' 

VQien the fruit was Grft rfi^d in BritaiiD, 


• SHOE^ 


Worne by Britoift, X28.—Of two Gnts, 
ibid.—Thtf^Wellh bu&ns, ibid.—Ancl the 
^ht flat bPC^ues of the Highlanders, ibi^ • 
*;;-B8th made, oG what, JnitW 


^HlPd 

V. 



IN- BOOK 


183 


•/ ‘ 

. y sraps 

T'lc uMorv <tr 

—IVhy inn l^iiiojs cSa tlicir ajui rfjift 

Junk, 381. —*rhc Ci'ifijh riflk d<j|i’jil)al, * 
jiiti.—‘•riicli coinpcionrj toi t’u]|inml^w)ri.i-* 
fion of ann*U!», 38T and Uit-'kle 

fails, ol w iial*^inpok*r, —Thel* 

jCupcilVdvU bv tl^e Romaicwhat 
the Hoi^ip iaih^.tvefi coinpofoil in v^c fnrt*, 
century, ibid.—-And why ^v-e call our failtv 
cauvah, ibid. — 'rhr- of navig.ition 

among the piimiiu* hiifous, 459—-460. * 

J 

’ / , siKvi:?? 

Ot horfe-halr-*-\^^icn iiiACi.tc.i, 216. 
SILCHESTKR 

Its I'.ects \ery n.irow, 3^6.—-How iiaj;;* 
row, ibii). * ^ 

' SIT.LF.Y 

Ides—Thefpinoi*'than 140atprefent, 58^. 
—Only ten, at the be^'inryii.’ ol tire Htft 
ctntury, ibid.—One of ilu-in w.iS llicn inucfi 
latjjfi tilt ttil, ibid.—^’J'his < al'cd Silura 
b) ihttlhitutfb, ibid.—And itie.iclied trinn the 
^ picfeiJt Sillc). roi,k tti) lu ir to Gtrinwall, 
38^—386.—It aboiindij with tin, 38b.— 
'I'ltis Wiib >he ftrft land tJrieli the Phaniiians* 
ij ched, 583.—>^J'lK-tv.loie c,ilkd by them’ 
Oau'.eiis mfula, ibid.—s^hat has. dcllroycd 
tail iliand, and alnnit tvhat^timc, 38/—j88 . 
and 392.—See alio 440—4^1. 

^ ‘ • SLATES *• 

Ffii loo/inr of hoiif*;—Wlion fitfl ufed for 
this pitpofe, and wIkic, 338—35’9.—And 
when they iiill* appear It) be jjlcd in tiup 
iOand, How ..WCIC a^ti 4 ^'J|r 

faftcued to the roofs, ibid. 1 


52—^1 ,&r.—The name of Ch^cr a fure 
fMdepec (.f a Roman camp, 77,— The fta- • 
tions made before the toad>,«£o.—A liaj^n 
deferifted, 99, ira—141, 1^4—156, «c. 

—Tht^only fure marks of a ftation, 117, 8 cc. 
—A new fet of fubordihay; Nations pointed^ 
out^aml ^cir ule afcertauiel, 170—180.-^ 
A fummev-llation dtffcribefl, 181—186,— 
Tift gaiTifon% comjjererf^ to a Ration and 
^tf stppandages, 188. -^Almoft all their fta- 
tiotib deferte^ uy the Romans, when and 
why, —^Which, in gcncial, i^ili 

gjfiifofledJTfjS. ^ ^ 

* .STOCK^ ^ 

Why c41cd SiodcDort,. 174. —alfb 
Stoplord, rjjj. — VVhcie tftc foid over the 
livci Metfej wa*-, ibid. —'riii^town in the 
courfe ot' « Romtn road, •ibid.—A fmall 
Roman Ihuion at it, i74^j-\VlaTe itnvas 
placed, 174—171;.—\Vh.it jt \'aa dciigned 
tot, 171—172 and t74~iy.—^Its gunifoif, 
192. 

I . 

. S'It>NY-KNOLl.<> 

•Alt Manchellei—AN'hy lo calicd, lao^nd * 


faftcued to the roofs, ibid. A 

• - • . 

SPAIN y, 

HHxc anttedt Spaniards fe€ hnueb upo® 

fwln^.-llcfii, RAUiJiT. 

• • 

Sl’INltfNG • • 

'I^je regular y of the j’oung wot)pdh 
among the Roman Britons, 363;—3O6.—And 


among tlm Roman Britons, 363;—3O6.—And 'J^tt of tli^ original 

the Iptncl^ Britiiljtfyinbol lor the lex, niihcA ^33—334.—J'bti: 
f • ' * • • ton., ffow, 334—3"6. 

V . • \ --i 


STORKvS 

0 ;ice natives ol tha iiland, 334. —-And of 
Ireland, -ibid. • ^ 

* STRjr^jnlU) • 

• Near M'nchtiHi-^A laiaii ili nan ^mina 
•adjoining to it, 172—173.—I’l.c life of th'* 
ibid.—'iftc intenuA it, 173.— 
its gariii'on, ^92, 

• SUOAR^ 

When fit ft bfoueUt iut** il\^ iflaml, 3^, 
—*\\'hat ij was madctil, ibid.—^Whcre^irtnight 
from, ibid—UiiRl oipy lor medicinal pm- 
poles at liill, ibid.** * • 


* X •*. taelf. . * - ^ ^ 

'Ptftt of tli^ original Brittms, An- 

niihc\ 433—334.— J'bti: ^ffke^^nan lin- 


• • • S-fATIONS ^ • 

• Roman— T'ifcctl* g< ^r*lly upt^'^the fi^cs • 
t)f Bunih icitrejstj,*4. Al ow we may, 
kiftw wftien they <«re,. nud.—ThewhoWRa- 
tianary (economy of the Roflr.in!i laid opt^ji, 


A rivwlet neai^^L^cfler—From wfttt 
, languag* itswiamA is deriietl, 218—a Ai,— 
Auil the >»eaning of ^1,^220^221. <4 


Bb a 


TA^t 

I a.X 





i ?4 


prin'cipa l cor rrctions 


^ T/vsr 

t This pxJ7<iling iiifoipiuin, \ipoji mBi?j ot 
coin‘d esj'laincd in a new m.mnei, 

J87, 

' t JAXIi? 

V What, irnpoitiV by the R«»mans on »?iis 
Hlan<), -Not heiwy, ibid. — Scarc<‘ly 

enough to pay th^ ^ivil and iniliuty eil i- 
bliihmcnts hcie, ibid. , » « ' 

. • ♦ , 

TlilL vfNe"^ 

When this sjrec firft brouglit into the 
iflatid, 51 a. o 4, 

TJB^. 

A t»rook at ManchelW—Fioiri what lan¬ 
guage the ndme is derived. 319.—And the 
meaning ot it, ixo. ^ 

• • 

TILES 

^ Where firft invented* 358.—-When fit ft 
bfed in this ifiand, ibid. 

• ’ TIME-PIECES 

Tne'ftrft dial that appears in hiftoiy, tvhm 
and where, 361.—-How rudelv mad^ *bid. 
—When firft furnlihed with a Gnomon, ibid. 
—^llie firft dial at Rome, when, afis.— 
When hour-slailes with water were nrft. in¬ 
vented, and D> whom,^ ibid.—firft that 
were brough. tnttM^i^u, when, ibid. 

TIN ^ 

I’he moft remaihable prolu^on of the ** 
ifland tonnerly, jAtr—Ufed b^ the Britons in « 
a variety of dorotM:^ k utenlw, ao6—307.— 
Tinnjng^^r vd&ls within, how««early in 
ufe. 307V—4^d the price of tin at Rome in 
die^juft centu^, 3 qE. ‘ 

t 

toad-Lane 

ftreet in Manebefteto-^The ground of^ 
'<it nt'tnaliy and originally lower than on' 
-dthet fide of it, 183.—^ITbe Romans therefore ^ 
the great' tofs oftheir funfiner-camp ' 
*’ ’*V)ng it, ibid.—And diverted a ftream ef 
water i^to* 4 c, ? 84.—The opening made'^from 
^ the ItiO!^^ this fMirpofiS} ibid*—-And tfia re¬ 
main* of RpoV^inToft in Toad-lan^ifSj. 

J w. ^ 

^Tbe ori|pn of mam-j^f our towns is ac- ,, 
rouKy Bntdb, -Adjnrthat of many, 

Roman, ibi 4 |—How to diftinguifit ode from 
* AtiO ibid, jand {24.-~-Botb had fome- 


•imc'? a dup'icatc of*nani(?s, 1T4 a*»il •4^.— 
U hat would ji.itur.in} be tlu,,ihft itk.i *(.! i 
rortn to the mind ot man, ?^-7^*‘ken ;^ul v by 
ojuptef'-iv oaves veio fill' joi—'■O’, 
p-^v-hen thtjf' wcic lull pt'cd, 356.—-^^hy 
the ftiptfts A'“all oui old tuv^ns aieipiirovv, 
ibid,—£-Thc' liift market-tow ni in the iflamh 
which .'ind vhc”, ibid.-^Thc original height 
ot oui hovtfcs, ip town,.,’ 356—-3 57.—Tfie 
general oci.vn/pny oi‘ out jfowi.i at firft, 340— 
« 246.—How many towns in the illand at the 
clofi’ofthe firft eenturj, 241.—Which wete 
ftipcndiai v, 241—342.—Which Latin row ns, 
24a—*3430—A hich, colonies, 244.—And 
which, muuicipies, 246.' 

TOWNSHI *8 

Began among the |>iimit-ee Britons, 271. 
—At the fit ft plantation or the iiland, ibid. 
-•Vyhat they were at firft,'ibid.—Their 
Bntilh name, ibid.—And »Ijpw mary there 
were among tlSe Helvetii, 272 V ufc of 
them among the Bi itons, 2 74—2 75. 

^ TRADRS 

When dlftinff occupations and profefiions 
were firft formed in the ifland, 362-, 363.— 
Which were of Britilh origin, ibid.—And 
which of Roman, ibid.—The firft barber 
that opened a Ihop at Rome, when, and 
under whofe patronage, 363. 

TURTLE 

The bird—^Nota native of the ifland, 336. 
—By whom introduced, ibid. 


• t 


V. 


V. 


VETNISON 


A>w cooked am'^ng the primitive Britons, 
2 u 8.—The fame mode of cookeiy once pne- 
tifrd in Iielaml, 20b*’~’And k is in Ibme 
jneafure retain^ by the Highliudcrs on their 
htuning ponies *ac prefent, ibid. * 

^ Villain 

^ peribn in villaim.i^’e —The term is de- 
rivi^ firom the Biitiib lan|;viage, 365.- Its 
predie meaning there, ibid*—And the tenure 
common among SKtons, 3'‘9- -361 and 
362—363. * ' * L 

to ** ., 

VINES ^ 

• Yerycohtinpn in this^illand fiirmerly, 319. 
.«-By whom intioduce^ ibid.—When, 32O;- 
Whit called then, 319.—And what the gnj^ 
. a Wkt 



•IN B b O I. 


«o.—\wience our fiift 
uuc ftndl a hat foi^ pi ol ably they 

«cic, ibitlo—Ai^* uinc fonntiljj m.ulc m 
lonhdciablc tjuamlilcit \i>ithin thi^ illaiui, ibid., 
—\V]|)at l()it ot vines ^lound cxjxjriemc ' 
the fitrcll: lor tbc>country, il)id.-TNo yines 
in paul *at CWai’s reduction ot u] — 
V« y maiiv in Stubo’b time, ibid.~And the 
cbimny had become i ^markable Tot it^ vines 
and wines in VclJulianVj ib;dj>—little 
tifne made in Italy,'even neatly to'LucuUus’s 
dajs, jar.—-Wine Vattly produced therefore 
at tlK Roman entertainmeutb, and the gueftg 
a^Unved only a iinglc4\aught, ibid little 
atieiwaidb, much wine made in Italy, ibidj— 
But iaiTlili DUS umcb invented in Italy before, 
ibid.—Firll inade» ih Britain, when, ibid.— 
And which, ibid. | 


WAd.LS 

A new hiftory of the Romad WaHd acrofs 
thcifland, ^.53-455.—Thefirftmerely achain 
•of fort^ and when and where placed, 453. 
-•-A fbcond the fame, and when and ^herc 
placed allb, ibid*—A third, ibid.—The firfl: 
wall built to connLfl oiD? of thple fets of 
toitb togetHfer, and when and why, 454.—- 
The Second alfb, auS when and why, ibid.— 
Thefe* two lall not intended^as the boundaries 
of the Roman empire, ibM.—Their veal 
delign, ibid.—The moie northerly wall 
• a Roman ganifoiv at it, how We} 45 f.—But 
the fuQtheily one had a much ^reater,jand 
why, ibid.—How many forts j^niloncit'dt 
the latter, 458.—^How many at the former, 


• WARRINGTON 

^ A r»iiufn*toi\n befoie the RoniaiA came, 

, 1^4—r J5.—W hcKi the BiitiQi ^oittel% wa , 
15.,—156.—If^ Biiulli name, Adthcincai*^ 
5 ng ol it,»i56-i57.—laktn b) the Romans, 
'tOo.—M.ulc a Homan ftation, 152—1153. 

—Where th§ Ration ^^4—147.—iu i 

^loman name, 156—1 y.-^AVhj ib late, prb- * 
babl^/ before it noiuti^iy the Romans, 
a6j/.—\Vi^cn the town liill built, 202. 

—heie and whj^ 204 —^And when ‘the 
giha*- uorljpTveflUn io.ia vtas'fiiR turned 
thrdUgb It, • 

In Someiii.tfhire—d^cill^d Aqua the 

ro<n.ms, 146).—And ifad tbcietoic fbme 

Rouian baths at it, 146 and 151. • 

• • 

WKI.SI 1 ^ , • 

The ori^M name of all the inbabitnnts 
of Jhis iiland and of Ireland, 437.—Its * 
meaning, 438—^440. * • 

> J • 

WESTiV^OrtELAND • • 

Wh^ lb called probably, 12—13. *• * 

WHEAT e^as» 

• The or^md wheat of .u 1 and Britain^ 
•wliat, *26.—^What «.allAl, 4ii»d.—^I'his the 


I, auS when and why, ibid.— prefent wheat of Lancafliire^^bid.^And the^ 
lot intende^as the boundaries fuperiour ^vantage of ooier forts, 

I empire, ibM.—Their veal ^hid. * 


WHET-STON^ 
'‘Whence the 
their why 

nothin£^without.dil, ibid.—When g 


fetched 


and which, Had.—And tl}9> origintll hdigb» ^ ftoncs, that liped^ only water, jivere firff, 
and thiAnefii of that, ibid. • . foupf^ in R.ily, ibid^Siich iiretdouflv ufed 


WARFARE 


^ foup)^ in R.ily, ibid^Siich iiretdoufl^ ufed 
in Gaul and Britain, ibid.v-Thui 3 cltick name 
for tlicm, Ibid.—A|id 'two luch fomid *>* • 
Yqjkihirc and Lancalhne, —ai6.—The^* 

“Yorklhirc one dejinibed, 216.—^nd 


The Britons to form diftinft bodies “Yorklhirc one de§nibcd^ 216.—And 

in tills armies widiui»{he ifland, 374. oLajw^lhu'c 0410,215. •*• « , 

—Thtffliiod ot calliii^ut their wair^uA* ^ ^ 

into ibid.-w-Tne fubordiiution in •» j jWIGHT * • 

theif ttMDps, 375.*-’nie llriking attachmen!^ Iflc^f-T^Forrn^ly joined to thi^ iflan^at 
bf the meifl||a|pe officeft, ibid—-And their the tid\of ebb, 387.—Anc^theBiit^^^Imve 
^iUtaiw diiciwine, 375-^76^—Jfiow armed • their oter the iiyimus, ilw~^|s was 
a^er the R6man aniral, *37 they at th» poii^neor Hui^-cafl 9 |r jyhoa the 

arranged tkdir armte$*aftcrwanis, ^76.—And channel is very nanowai^r«env Ibid.—• 
both Kntlemell an*B pqafants contymsUy ex- AAd this ifl^no ftaple of ouV^ 

ercilra in war,^ the w^ole of the* iSireign tra^, * 

Boman period, ibid. ■»> — - 





PRItfCIP4L CORRECTIONS. 


WINDOWS 

Oil^mally nothing but an opening for the 
«lr* —^frhis aftejwaixU doll'd with pajxr, 

'359*-^Sucli'windows Hill ufc^l m Lnncalhitc 
niui Italy, ibid.—No glal'-.-wiadow s In Euiopc 
Bt thU period,^ ibid.—lling-gkft Hone tUed" 
, M Komi', b'Jt.noi in Britain probably, ibid. 
—*riie fupetloui*.-windows among us made 
either of laitiece <( * Uneii, 360.—Aiid 1 ’n«.e 
{he name ofwiudow is deriMij, 
the comparynenis in w^ndous are laU*! 
intemems, and the jveces ^ gQ5»il. quaifies 
' and quatreh ibid.—And wny onr old 

* window* in genet ul uic cilkd ti'infuines and 
. fjhnfo;**, i^td, ' « 

. ' • \VOLF 

Called^} wild dog in Irilh, 340.—And uled 
:i$t a dog forahunting 4 >y the uiigin.il inha- 
hsunu Qf.N<j|jth>Ametica, ibid.—It cxifed 
in England m.inv ages afdhe the Kounii 
coni|ueH, ibid.—Continued in Scotlai to 
the beginning of the lull century, ibid.—And 
lenaained an Ireland to the prefenr, ibid. 

;; ‘ WOODS 

The face pf this ifland generally covered 
them at the epming of the Roma.is, 


3*,.—‘Thitc p.iitk"/ ettenfivf loreHs of 
that pciioJ, j>oinUil o-tj^ ibid.—.411 rc- 
pkjiillicd with wild bt..ll.3,^^id.-*-And what 
rthtlc vvejc, t;8—Ht* 

'• . S.-’- i 

* / 

f WOOLKN 

Cloth'-How eirlj iir.'i'ntod bj man, 377. 
—llo’v e.i'-lyworm in Brjuin, 378 — 
firfl m"de hete, ibid.—'lyie in.uiutaflure foon 
iliftiifed over tht ifian 1^ ibid.— The na*m: 
of “he iioth‘‘made by :lie Biiroin, iliid,— 
tAii I the manuliirtuic improved by 

ihc Koniaus, 379. • ^ 


YQRrl ,, - 

A oohiny of the Jixth legion,. 6'4, &'e.- 


m<inlion-hc ale, ibid. 

I 

r 

YORKSHIRE 

Vety populous before the Rotnani came, 
273 -* 


THE ENr> OF‘ VOLUME THE URS’J*. 
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